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PREFACE 


Tue notes in this edition are for the use of readers of 
Thucydides in the upper forms of schools and in universities 
and university colleges. The introductions are intended 
rather for teachers. To avoid repetition, remarks on grammar 
and on the use of particular words have been as far as 
possible thrown into the grammar notes and glossary at the 
end of vol. ii. 

In the notes on the text, not more than one way, or at the 
most two, of interpreting a disputed passage has been given. 
Such passages are seldom very important for the history ; 
the difference in the sense made by difference of interpretation 
is often small; and no great profit is to be got by arguing 
about them in print. As, however, the interpretation preferred 
in the notes may seem wrong to some readers, alternative 
explanations have been given in the footnotes and in the 
appendix to the notes, together with discussions on points 
of Greek antiquities which are too long for insertion in the 
notes themselves. 

The notes are printed separately from the text, in accord- 
ance with the plan of the series in which the edition appears. 
I hope to proceed with other books of Thucydides in the 
same or a somewhat different form. 

I have not sufficient knowledge of MSS. to attempt 
anything like a critical edition. But the departments of 

a2 
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interpretation and textual criticism are sufficiently independent 
of each other to justify a certain division of labour; and for 
nine readers of a school and college edition out of ten, any- 
thing beyond a minimum of textual criticism is unnecessary. 
I have therefore retained Bekker’s text, with a very few 
changes in punctuation. These have mostly been indicated 
in the footnotes, together with some of the most important 
various readings and a few well-known emendations of 
passages presenting obvious difficulties. Something of this 
kind is necessary if only to remind the reader that the 
received text of an author at any given time does not repre- 
sent any single MS., and that no single MS. can possibly 
represent the work as it came from the author’s hand. 

But, although for these reasons critical questions have 
not been treated fully in the course of the notes, I should 
be sorry to underrate their importance as subsidiary to the 
work of interpretation, or the valuable contributions which 
have been made by recent discussions of them to the next 
really great critical edition of Thucydides, which may be 
destined to supersede Bekker as Madvig’s Livy has super- 
seded earlier texts. In particular, some expression of opinion, 
however unauthoritative, may be expected about the view 
that the text of Thucydides has been extensively corrupted 
by ‘glosses,’ or more properly ‘adscripts’ ; viz. marginal or 
interlinear notes, which have accidentally been written out by 
copyists as part of the text; a view chiefly associated with 
the name of Cobet, and recently maintained at length in this 
country by Dr. Rutherford and Professor Marchant ?. 

1. It is quite certain, from a comparison of the MSS. and 
the scholia, that, in some MSS, at least, explanatory words 


* For criticisms on these opinions by scholars who write with authority, 
see Herbst, Ueber Cobet’s Emendationen zu Thukydides, and Zu 
Thukydides, Erkldrungen und Wiederherstellungen; Hude, in Neue 
Jahrbiicher, 1890, i. p. 801; and the Introduction to Professor Good- 
hart’s Thucydides, Book viii. 
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have found their way into the text (Marchant, Thucydides, 
Book ii. p. xxxvii). It is impossible to deny that this may 
be the case in many passages where it cannot be proved; 
and there are good grounds for believing it in certain definite 
groups of cases where words or phrases of a particular kind 
frequently occur both in the scholia and in the text, and are 
occasionally redundant or awkward in the text}. 

E. g. ‘the text of Thucydides’ may very possibly be,‘ dotted 
over with Λακεδαιμόνιοι and ᾿Αθηναῖοι in every case and every 
construction, none of which he ever wrote’ (Rutherford, 
Thucydides, Book iv. p. xlvii). And it is highly probable 
that some of the passages dealing with geography, customs, 
constitutional details, and the like, which embarrass the com- 
mentator *, may owe their complexity to accidental insertions, 
and not to what can only be called clumsiness on the part 
of the historian. 

2, Where the grammar, not the sense, of a passage renders 
the text suspicious, certainty is less attainable. It will always 
be disputed how far it is likely or unlikely that Thucydides 
used expressions which strict logic or grammar would forbid °, 
or departed from the syntax or vocabulary which are de- 
scribed as ‘ Attic’ by ancient or modern grammarians. For 
‘Attic Greek,’ whatever may be said of ‘ Greek,’ has after all 
been a dead language for 2,000 years: a foreign language 
it certainly is; and in dealing with Sophocles or Thucydides 
the greatest of scholars is, as Professor Campbell remarks 
(Sophocles, vol. i. p. 106), in the position of a foreigner 
criticising an English classic, There can be no doubt how- 
ever that much time has been wasted over subtle explanations 


1 But each case of this kind must be judged on its own merits, for it 
is obvious that a short explanatory clause is likely to be expressed in the 
same kind of language, whether it be inserted by the author or added 
as a note by a commentator. 

2 E.g. i. 93, 11. 11, 183 96, ll. 5-9 (Ὁ); 126, IL. 18-21. 

* See, for illustrations, Part ii. pp. 153-155. 
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of passages in our Thucydides which, whether he wrote them 
or not, are blemishes in the work and exceptions to his usual 
style. Where there is no difficulty in the translation or real 
difference in the sense I have passed over without comment 
words which may very well be ‘ adscripts +,’ nor have I stopped 
to defend words which have been bracketed without sufficient 
cause in good editions; being unwilling to overload a small 
edition vith disputable matter of minor importance. But in 
judging of Thucydides’ style as a whole, the uncertainty of 
the MS. tradition must be borne in mind; and good service 
has been done by the attention recently called to it. 

3. It is unlikely that much can be done by the method in 
question for really difficult passages. Where such a passage 
is corrected, and the original reading professedly restored, on 
the supposition, not merely that an adscript has been inserted, 
but that the insertion has caused successive omissions or 
alterations (deliberate or accidental) in the original text, we 
find ourselves in a region of sheer guess-work, where the 
uncertainty of each link in the chain of hypotheses fatally 
weakens the whole, and where no light is thrown by an 
argumentative note either on the facts of the case or on the 
style of the author. The aim of the ordinary student in such 
cases should be to see what the actual difficulties of the place 
are, and what the author probably meant to say: if he tries 
to do more, he will either confuse himself, or acquire a habit 
of mistaking guesses for facts and theories for certainties. 


An edition like the present must necessarily be under 
great obligations to preceding commentators, and to the 


1 One of Cobet’s best suggestions on Book i may be mentioned here. 
In ch. 129, 1. 11, Xerxes is represented as writing to Pausanias, καὶ τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν οὕς μοι πέραν θαλάσσης ἐκ Βυζαντίου ἔσωσας κεῖταί σοι εὐεργεσία 
ἐν τῷ ἡμετέρῳ οἴκῳ ἐσαεὶ ἀνάγραπτος. Cobet (Variae Lectiones, p. 435) 
says, ‘Si é« Βυζαντίου addidisset, πέραν θαλάσσης scribere non potuisset. 
Rex Persarum τὸ Βυζάντιον ne nomine quidem noverat.’ This last we may 
doubt, but certainly ἐκ Βυζαντίου spoils the effect of πέραν θαλάσσης. 
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historians of Greece and Greek literature. Constant use has 
been made of the following among others :—Arnold, Classen, 
and Kriiger, and, most of all, Stahl’s edition of Poppo’s 
Thucydides, and the introduction and critical notes in Croiset’s 
edition of Books i and ii; Grote’s, Holm’s, Busolt’s and 
Abbott’s Histories, and various works of Professor Mahaffy 
and the late Professor Freeman, as well as of articles on Thucy- 
dides in German periodicals, most of which are quoted in 
the introduction or notes; in particular those of Herbst, 
Schéne and Wilamowitz-Mdllendorf. I wish to acknowledge 
a special obligation to the late Herr H. Miiller-Striibing ?. 
His immense learning and his determination to make out 
exactly what Thucydides meant and what really happened, 
and to take nothing on trust from previous writers, have 
really advanced the study of Thucydides. Like many others 
he is too fond of taking likelihood and unlikelihood, in 
matters of which we know little or nothing positive, as a test 
of truth or falsehood: hence his ‘ wild hypotheses’ and his 
readiness to suspect Thucydides of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion on the slightest grounds. But he makes us ¢henk far 
more than many soberer and more cautious writers; and his 
influence has shown once more that ‘truth arises sooner out 
of error than out of confusion.’ 


It is difficult to speak adequately of what I owe to the 
privilege of many years’ work with the late Master of Balliol ; 
as well as to his published translation of Thucydides with 
Notes. In the last year of his life, notwithstanding failing 
health and pressing engagements, he read over carefully the 
proof-sheets of the notes and appendix ; and many corrections 
in them are due to his sound common-sense and delicate tact 
in dealing with questions of language. 

1 Aristophanes und die Historische Kritik, 1873; Polemische 


Beitrige zur Kritik des Thukydides, 1879; Thukydideische Fou- 
schungen, 1881, and articles in the Neue Jabrbiicher. 
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I have also to thank heartily Mr. E. A. Wells, late of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Head Master of Highfield School, 
Southampton, and Mr. H. L. Withers, late of Balliol College, 
Principal of the Borough-Road Training College, for assist- 
ance in reading the proof-sheets; the Rev. M. J. Glazebrook, 
Head Master of Clifton College, for carefully revising some 
time ago a rough draft of the notes on grammar; and 
Mr. E. Abbott, Fellow of Balliol College, for constant and 
unwearied help in dealing with historical and other questions, 
as well as in passing the work through the Clarendon Press. 
As one instance of assistance derived from working some 
time since with pupils in Thucydides, I should like to say that 
the explanation of οὐχ ἧσσον ἐκείνοις ἡμῶν ἀντεπιτετειχισμένων 
in i. 142, as referring to Naupactus and the other fortified 
cities of the Athenian empire, is due to Mr. Howard Pease 
of Arcot Hall, Northumberland, author of ‘Borderland 
Studies,’ 


OXFORD, 
August, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. 
THE LIFE AND MIND OF THUCYDIDES. 


WE have not sufficient materials for a biography of Thucydides, § 1. Facts 
but he tells us incidentally a little about himself. His father’s of his life. 
name was Olorus (iv. 104). He was old enough at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War (B.C. 431) and not too old at its 
close (B.C. 404), which he survived, to observe and study atten- 
tively passing events’. He was attacked by the Plague of 
430-426, and saw others suffering from it (ii. 48). In the late 
autumn or winter of 424, soon after the battle of Delium and the 
expedition of Brasidas to the north for the purpose of raising 
revolt among the Athenian allies on the coast of Thrace, at 
a critical moment of the war when the hopes of Athens had 
begun to wane, Thucydides was one of the ten annually elected 
‘generals *, and with a colleague Eucles was in command in that 
region. He was in the neighbourhood of Thasos, when news 
suddenly came from the important city of Amphipolis, half a 
day’s sail off, where Eucles was stationed, that the place was on 
the point of falling into the hands of Brasidas who had appeared 
under the walls. Thucydides hastened with seven ships to save 
if possible Amphipolis, or in any case Eion at the mouth of 


1 ἐπεβίων δὲ διὰ παντὸς αὐτοῦ, αἰσθανόμενός τε TH ἡλικίᾳ, Kal προσέχων 
τὴν γνώμην, ὅπως ἀκριβές τι εἴσομαι (ν. 26). 

2 The election of στρατηγοί took place, in the next century, in or about 
February, ‘as soon after the beginning of the seventh prytany as the 
weather was auspicious’; Athen. Polit. 44.4. The date in the fifth 
century is not known with certainty; nor the time at which, after elec- 
tion, the generals entered upon office. Athen. Polit., 31. 2, points to 
the beginning of the Attic year (July or August). 


§ 2. Infer- 
ences from 
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the Strymon, Amphipolis being three or four miles higher up 
the river. 

He arrived late the same evening, and found that Amphi- 
polis had already surrendered. Brasidas, he tells us, had been 
anxious to secure it before his arrival from Thasos, hearing that 
‘Thucydides ‘possessed the right of working gold mines in that 
part of Thrace,’ and was influential with the chief men on the 
mainland: he might therefore be expected by the people of the 
place to bring an allied force from the sea and from Thrace, and 
save them. Thucydides, finding that Amphipolis had sur- 
rendered (the inhabitants not expecting that help would arrive 
so soon), put Eion into a state of defence against immediate 
or future peril ; and received the fugitives, Athenians or Athenian 
sympathisers, whom Brasidas had allowed to leave Amphipolis. 
Brasidas promptly attacked Eion by land and river, but was 
successfully repulsed. 

Not in connexion with his failure, but elsewhere (v. 26), in 
order to show that he knew what he was writing about, Thucy- 
dides tells us that he lived in exile for twenty years ‘ after’ his 
command at Amphipolis, doubtless in consequence of its loss ; 
and that he was thus enabled to see what went on as well on 
the Peloponnesian as on the Athenian side, and to observe at 
his leisure the course of events’, Whether his punishment was 
deserved or not, we cannot tell. Insufficient precautions appear 
to have been taken at Amphipolis, but it is impossible to say 
whether Thucydides as well as Eucles was responsible for this, 
or whether there was or was not a good reason for the absence 
of Thucydides with his ships at Thasos: he may have gone 
to collect reinforcements. The absence of any defence on his 
own part may be due to a consciousness of error, to the reserve 
of his character, or to a feeling that a history of the war was 
not the proper place for such a defence, which he may have 
made, if at all, in some other form. 


From these and other passages we can safely infer a little 


1 Καὶ ξυνέβη μοι φεύγειν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ἔτη εἴκοσι μετὰ τὴν és ᾿Αμφί- 
πολιν στρατηγίαν, καὶ γενομένῳ παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις τοῖς πράγμασι, καὶ οὐχ 
ἧσσον τοῖς Πελοποννησίων διὰ τὴν φυγήν, καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν τι αὐτῶν μᾶλλον 
αἴσθεσθαι (ν. 26). 
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more about Thucydides: our inferences must often take the the words 
somewhat tedious form of suggesting various possibilities, a 
among which the truth may or must lie: but this is better than i 
stating as a fact what is only a hypothesis, and supporting it 

against equally probable hypotheses by inconclusive arguments. 

To judge by what he says of his own age, he was not under His age. 

twenty-five, or much over forty at the beginning of the war’, 

that is to say, he was born between 471 and 456. He must 

have remembered well the loss of Megara and Boeotia and the 

Thirty Years’ Peace in 445 : he was a boy or a young man when 

Cimon died in 449; and his recollections may have gone back 

to the conquest of Aegina and Boeotia, the victories over Corinth, 

and the disasters in Egypt (460-455). He may have been born 

some time before Themistocles died, but cannot have seen him 

before he quitted Athens for the last time (B.C. 471 }) 2; except 

as a mere child, if an improbable story in the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία 

be true, see Part ii. p. 86. In any case his youth and early 
manhood were spent during the time when Athens, under the 
undisputed leadership of Pericles, was at the height of her 


1 If he was forty years old in 431, he would have been sixty-seven in 
404: the words αἰσθανόμενος τῇ ἡλικίᾳ would be in most cases less 
appropriate after seventy than before. If he was under twenty-five in 
431 he would have been only just over thirty when elected general in 
424. We do not know for certain that a minimum age of thirty was still 
required for generals as it seems originally to have been (Athen. Polit. 4, 
2-3), and as it was for jurymen (Athen. Polit. 63, 3) and members of the 
Council (Xen. Mem. i. 2. 35). But such was probably the usage. 
Alcibiades does not appear to have held his first generalship till he was 
over thirty, and four years later he is taunted by Nicias as young for 
such a position (Thue. vi. 12). 

Aulus Gellius (second century A. D.), quoting Pamphila an authoress 
of Nero’s time, says that Hellanicus ‘seems’ (videtur) to have been 
fifty-six, Herodotus fifty-three, and Thucydides forty at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. But we do not know whether this precise 
statement rests on tradition or on a mere estimate from probability. 
Marcellinus, p. 6, 1. 31 (Bekker), says that he is said to have been 
‘ over fifty’ when he died. 

2 We naturally tend to under-estimate the length of the interval 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. The Chorus in the 
Acharnians (425) are called Μαραθωνομάχαι : but any actual survivor of 
the battle of Marathon must then have been aged eighty-five or more. 


Election to 
στρατηγία. 


Connexion 
with 
Thracian 
mines. 
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political, intellectual, and artistic greatness, and ‘under the 
influence of that new intellectual world which broke upon the 
Greeks in the fifth century before Christ, and which is never 
sufficiently appreciated by us because we have inherited it and 
habitually live in it?’ 

He must have been elected στρατηγός (see footnote 2 on p. xi) 
in the first half of 424, when, as we see from the Knights of 
Aristophanes (February of that year), the hopes of the Athe- 
nians, soon to be overclouded, were at their brightest. Among 
his colleagues on the board of στρατηγοί were Nicias, Demo- 
sthenes and Lamachus. The banishment of Eurymedon and 
Sophocles and the infliction of a fine on Pythodorus on a charge 
of receiving bribes from the Sicilian cities seems to have 
taken place during his term of office; and in his apology for 
them, and his condemnation of the unreasonable expectations 
of his countrymen (iv. 65), we may perhaps trace the natural 
feelings of one who had suffered in a similar way. 

Thucydides nowhere says, as has often been said of him by 
ancient and modern writers, that he was the owner of gold 
mines in Thrace, but only that he ‘ possessed the right of work- 
ing’ gold mines (κτῆσιν ἔχειν τῶν χρυσείων μετάλλων ἐργασίας ἐν 
τῇ περὶ ταῦτα Θμάκῃ) 5. They may have been the mines of Scapte 
Hyle (Hadt. vi. 46), on the mainland opposite Thasos, given up 
to Athens after the revolt of that island (Thuc. i. 102), or those 
of Mount Pangaeus (Hdt. vii. 112), a little to the west; they 
may also have been the gold mines of Crenides* (later the site 
of Philippi) further inland *. If the first, Thucydides’ expression 
may mean that he rented the right of working them from the 
Athenian state. In that case there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that in 424 he was neglecting his duty at Amphipolis 


Jowett, Thucydides, Introduction, p. xiii. 

? One of his ancient biographers reflects his language accurately, 
τὰ περὶ Θάσον πιστευθεὶς μέταλλα (Vit. Anon. p. 13. 1. 6). 

5. Strabo, vii. exc. 34: the mines of Datum (Hdt. ix. 75) were near to, 
or identical with, those of Crenides. 

* The expression ἐν τῇ περὶ ταῦτα Θράκῃ just after the mention of 
Thasos might be used of any of these. Thucydides’ ancient biographers, 
whatever their testimony may be worth (see below), speak only of 
Scapte Hyle. 
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by lingering about Thasos for the protection of his own private 
property. 

We do not know whether, on his failure to save Amphipolis, Exile. 
he returned to Athens and was formally tried and condemned 
to exile, like Pythodorus and Sophocles (iv. 65), or whether, 
like Demosthenes for a short time after his defeat in Aetolia 
(iii. 98), he remained in voluntary exile ‘fearing the Athenians.’ 
(In this case he may or may not have been tried in his absence.) 
Nor do we know whether, if tried at all, he was charged with 
mere negligence, or with προδοσία, the penalty of which was 
death and confiscation of goods‘. Voluntary or involuntary, 
his twenty years’ exile began at the end of 424 or the beginning 
or early part of 423. Thus it ended during the eventful years 
404-403; after the fall of Athens (about April, 404), and during 
the power of the thirty tyrants, or possibly after the restoration 
of the democracy (autumn of 403). 

The circumstances of his recall are unknown; the period of Recall. 
his sentence may have expired ; he may have been recalled by 
a special vote of the Assembly”®, or (as the coincidence of the 
date may perhaps suggest) he may have been included in the 
amnesty passed at the beginning of the siege of Athens, in the 
recall of the exiles demanded by Sparta at the Peace, or in the 
amnesty passed after the restoration of the democracy. We 
know however from passages in the Orators that these amnesties 
excluded certain classes of definitely convicted persons ὃ. 

That after the expiration of twenty years Thucydides returned 
to Athens is almost necessarily implied in his own words, ξυνέβη 
μοι φεύγειν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ πατρίδα εἴκοσι ἔτη : and by an expression 
in i. 93, where he says of Themistocles’ fortification of the 
Piraeus, καὶ φκοδόμησαν τῇ ἐκείνου youn τὸ πάχος τοῦ τείχους 

1 A passage in Aristophanes, Wasps (acted in the spring of 422, 
rather more than a year later), 1. 289, can hardly have failed to remind 
the spectators of the fate of Thucydides. The Chorus summons the old 
Dicast to the court with the words— 

καὶ γὰρ ἀνὴρ παχὺς ἥκει 
τῶν προδόντων τἀπὶ Θρῴκηϑ᾽ 
ὃν ὅπως ἐγχυτριεῖς 
(‘and mind you dish him’). 
? See Appendix Ὁ, p. xl. 
3 See Herbst, Philologus, 1890, p. 346. 
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ὅπερ νῦν ἔτι δῆλόν ἐστι περὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ: an expression most 
naturally explained by supposing that Thucydides had seen 
with his own eyes the ruins of the Themistoclean walls after 
they had been overthrown by Lysander. 

From i. 22 we know that he himself heard some of the 
speeches and saw some of the events which he relates. 
Which they were (apart from the Plague and the affair of 
Amphipolis), we cannot tell. The words γενόμενος map’ ἀμφοτέ- 
pos τοῖς πράγμασι, καὶ ody ἧσσον τοῖς Πελοποννησίων διὰ τὴν 
φυγήν (ν. 26) justify the supposition that he was at Sparta or 
with the Peloponnesian forces at some time between 424 and the 
end of the war. In describing the apparent size of the armies 
at Mantinea he says τὸ δὲ στρατόπεδον τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων μεῖζον 
ἐφάνη (ν. 68): this has been thought to indicate that he was an 
eye-witness of the battle. But we cannot safely argue thus: the 
expression may have come from an informant. Much less can 
we argue from the life-like character of any particular part of 
his narrative that he was present at the scene which he describes 
(Pylos, Syracuse, Olympia, v. 50). The description of the 
departure of the Athenian fleet for Sicily (vi. 30, 32) is as 
graphic as any of them; and Thucydides, then an exile, cannot 
possibly have been at the Piraeus on that memorable day. 

Save for the rare cases in which Thucydides mentions a diffi- 
culty in getting information on particular points (pp. cvii, cviii), 
we know no details of the manner in which he wrote his history. 
He tells us that he began it as soon as the war began: to what 
extent, if any, he proceeded beyond the collection of materials, 
or when he worked up into a final or nearly final form the 
successive stages of the history, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. Some passages were certainly written after the fall 
of Athens (i. 23; ii. 62, 65 ; v. 26), and even bear traces of the 
impression produced on him and throughout Hellas by the 
well-deserved unpopularity of the Spartan dominion (i. 76, 77; 
probably iii. 82). Other passages in the earlier books gain greatly 
in force if we suppose them to have been written with a know- 
ledge of the Sicilian expedition, the occupation of Decelea, and 
the end of the war; especially those anticipations of the future 
in the speeches which are more definite than they could naturally 
have been at the time when the speeches were delivered (see 
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Part ii. p. 107). We naturally imagine him as living and work- 
ing for some little time after the end of the war, although with 
no more definite internal grounds than these. 

That Thucydides took advantage of the break in the war Theory of 
after the Peace of Nicias to put into shape what he had already τε ι 
composed in the rough is not unlikely in itself: he could not tion of the 
have divined at once that the war would break out afresh. History. 
But the internal evidence is quite insufficient to show that 
Books i—v. 35, or the greater part of them, form a separate 
section of the history, written, excepting a few definite inser- 
tions, in the interval between the Peace of Nicias and the 
Sicilian expedition! The passages mentioned above render it ~ 


1. This theory was first put forward by Ullrich (Beitrige zur Erklarung 
des Thukydides) in 1846. It was well worth suggesting that there was 
a kind of break in Thucydides’ work after 421, which may account for 
the fresh start which he makes in v. 26 (γέγραφε δὲ καὶ ταῦτα 6 αὐτὸς 
Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος, «.7.A.). But the existence in the first four books of 
passages which must have been written before the Sicilian expedition 
and cannot have been written afterwards is insufficiently supported. It is 
said that the words of Thucydides in ii. 1 ἄρχεται δὲ 6 πόλεμος ἐνθένδε 
ἤδη ... ἐν ᾧ οὔτε ἐπεμίγνυντο ἔτι ἀκηρυκτὶ παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους Kal καταστάντες 
ξυνεχῶς ἐπολέμουν, can only refer to the first ten years of the war, and 
not to the whole war which was interrupted by the Peace of Nicias: 
that Thucydides cannot have described the second Peloponnesian in- 
vasion of Attica as the longest and most calamitous (ii. 37; ili. 26), if 
he were writing after the occupation of Decelea, which he also calls an 
ἐσβολή : that he cannot have called the Plague the greatest blow to the 
Athenian power (iii. 87), if he were writing after the Sicilian expedition : 
that he cannot have spoken of two distinct occasions as the greatest 
panic known at Athens during the war (ii. 94; viii. 96). But such 
arguments expect an unreasonable degree of ‘legal accuracy’ in Thucy- 
dides, and hardly make allowance for the common sense of the reader. 

There is rather more reason for supposing that, in a few places in the 
earlier books, Thucydides uses the expression ‘this war’ for what he 
elsewhere calls ‘ the first war,’ viz. the war down to the Peace of Nicias. 
In one of the most definite cases however (iv. 48), this interpretation, if 
admitted (and the only ground for it is a comparison of the passage 
in Thucydides with one in Diodorus, xiii. 48), points to the words having 
been written after 410. So that Thucydides, if he spoke of ‘this war’ 
in the alleged sense, seems to have done so after the renewal of the 
second war; and if so, the expression proves nothing as to the date at 
which the earlier books were completed. 


b 
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far more probable that the whole work took its present form, 
roughly speaking, after the end of the war; though some traces 
of incomplete revision may remain +. 

Date of In iii. 116 Thucydides, purporting to enumerate the eruptions 

death, of Etna, says nothing of one which, if we can trust Diodorus 
(xiv. 59) whose chronology is often wrong, happened in 396. 
Hence it is probable that this part of the history was not revised 
much after 396, and therefore that Thucydides died before or 
not long after that date. 

The imperfect state and abrupt conclusion of the eighth book 
seem to show that Thucydides was at work on it when he was 
interrupted by death. That he did not live to hand down to us 
the battles of Arginusae and Aegospotami and the surrender of 
Athens, is a loss which can hardly be estimated, not only to 
ancient history, but to the perfection of a great work of art. 


8.3. Tradi- ‘ But,’ it may be asked, ‘is this really all that we know about 

ΝΣ <a Thucydides? Is it not a fact that as a boy he was moved to 

des ? tears by hearing Herodotus read his History? Was he nota 
pupil of Anaxagoras and of Antiphon? and a relative of Miltiades 
and Cimon, and perhaps connected with the Pisistratidae? Was 
not his banishment due to the influence of Cleon? Was he not 
recalled on the proposal of a certain Oenobius? Did he not live 
during his exile at Scapte Hyle in Thrace—where consequently 
the gold mines which he worked must have been—and did he 
not meet with a violent death in Thrace or at Athens?’ 

Some or most of these statements may be true, and they are 
not likely to be all false; but none of them are certain; and 
they must not be confused with what we can be said positively 
to know about Thucydides. They are taken from various writers, 
the earliest of whom, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, lived in the 
Augustan age, nearly 400 years later than Thucydides’ death, 
and most of whom are later than 100 A.D. Nor do the earlier 
writers whom they quote, perhaps inaccurately’, carry us back 


1 There is one pretty clear case in ii. 23 τὴν γῆν τὴν Πειραϊκὴν 
καλουμένην, ἣν νέμονται ᾿Ωρώπιοι, ᾿Αθηναίων ὑπήκοοι, ἐδήωσαν. This 
cannot have been revised after 411, when Oropus was lost to Athens 
(viii. 60). 

2 The ‘Lives’ of Thucydides make mistakes in their references to 
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(as far as any valuable information is concerned) to within 100 
years of Thucydides. 


These traditions are contained in (1) two essays on the style § 4. Au- 

of Thucydides by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (2) a passage of thorities 
i : for the 

Plutarch (Life of Cimon, ch. 4), who wrote about 100 A.D., (3) 8 stories 
passage of Pausanias (i. 32), who wrote towards the end of the about him. 
second century A.D., (4) the ‘Lives’ of Thucydides usually printed 
at the beginning of our editions. They are found in the Palatine 
MS. of Thucydides (eleventh century) and in some others. One 
of them, headed ‘ Marcellinus: From the Scholia to Thucydides, 
on the life of Thucydides himself and his manner of writing,’ 
seems from the repetitions and contradictions which it contains, 
to be made up of three different essays on the life of Thucy- 
dides. (5) There is, besides, a short ‘life’ in Suidas’ Lexicon ; 
and (6) some scattered remarks in Scholia and various late 
authors. 

Now, in dealing with a body of traditions like this, we may of 
course dwell on the possibility that memoirs of Thucydides were 
written soon after his death, that the learned men of Alexandria 
tried to preserve all that was known of him, and that their 
accounts, even when not quoted by name, have come down to 
us in the ‘ Lives’ and other sources. We may then weigh each 
several statement, distinguish between the more and less pro- 
bable, the earlier and later, those likely to have been invented 
and those likely to be genuine; we may guess at the origin of 
different stories and the elements of fact which they seem to 
contain, and so put together a connected and plausible account ?. 
But the more we try to do this with the stories about Thucydides, 


passages in Thucydides himself and in Herodotus, where we can check 
them. See Appendix A, p. xxxiii. 

1 The story of the effect produced on Thucydides as a boy by hearing 
Herodotus read his history occurs only in the latest sources (Suidas, 
Photius, and Marcellinus) and is not mentioned by Lucian (second 
century A.D.) where he describes the effect of Herodotus’ readings at 
Olympia and his fame in Greece (Luc. Herodotus s. Aetion. i). 

* All that learning and ingenuity can do to maintain the credit of the 
‘Lives’ and to construct a connected account of Thucydides from them 
will be found in Herbst’s articles in Philologus, 1890, pp. 134-180, 
338-375. 

b2 
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the less credit do they seem to deserve. If there is any excep- 
tion to this, it is Plutarch’s statement that the historian was 
related to Cimon and Miltiades and that his tomb was to be 
seen at Athens among the tombs of their family: possibly also 
that of Pausanias, that he was recalled from banishment on the 
proposal of Oenobius'. Every other definite statement about 
him is either suspicious in itself, or rests upon the mere authority 
of the ‘ Lives,’ and their authority must be rated very low. 


They are very discursive, not written with any discrimination 
or intelligence ; and either very corrupt, or full of blunders, or 
both. The earlier the authorities whom they quote, the more 
confused or improbable are their statements”. The most varying 
traditions were current about Thucydides’ exile, death and burial. 
One account implies that he died in exile, which is almost abso- 
lutely incompatible with his own words (see p. xv above). He 
is said to have spent his banishment in Aegina (which is im- 
possible, for Aegina was part of the Athenian dominions until 
the end of the war), in Thrace’, in Italy, to have died a natural 
death, to have been killed in Thrace or in Attica or in Italy. 
From these discrepancies it would seem that when learned men 
began to be interested in discovering the facts of his life, no 
certain knowledge was to be had about them *. 

On the whole then we cannot be sure of anything about 
Thucydides save what he tells us himself. Of the many stories 
which have been so often repeated about him some are indeed 
more likely to be true than others. For instance, a comparison 
between the speeches of Antiphon and the History of Thucydides 


τ See Appendix Ὁ, p. xxxvii. 

2 These earliest authorities are Cratippus and Zopyrus, who may 
have been contemporaries of Thucydides ; and Timaeus and Praxiphanes 
who wrote within 100 years of his death. See Appendix B, p. xxxvi. 

8 Dionysius, our earliest actually extant source of information, says 
(De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 41) that after his banishment he lived in Thrace 
during the whole of the rest of the war (éfeAadels τῆς πατρίδος πάντα 
τὸν λοιπὸν τοῦ πολέμου χρόνον ἐν Θρᾷάκῃ διέτριψεν). This statement is 
inconsistent with the historian’s own words, γενομένῳ map’ ἀμφοτέροις 
τοῖς πράγμασι : see pp. xii, xvi above. 

* Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, Hermes, xii. Die Thukydides-Legende, 
from whom many of these criticisms are taken. 
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makes it probable that Antiphon had some influence upon his 
style’: Cleon was at the height of his power when Amphipolis 
was lost, and it is more likely than not that he abused Thucydides 
violently in the Assembly and had something to do with his 
voluntary or involuntary exile. But the statements that Antiphon 
was Thucydides’ teacher (Marcell. p. 4,1. 31) or that Cleon’s abuse 
was the cause of his banishment (Marcell. p. 9, 1. 8) add little or 
nothing to these probabilities. No one would trust similar 
authorities when they tell us that Thucydides after his exile, when 
living in Aegina, ruined the inhabitants by lending money at ex- 
orbitant interest (Vit. Anon. p. 14, 1.28; cp. Marcell. p. 5,1. 11), or 
that he wrote his history ‘ under a plane-tree’ (Marcell. p. 5, 1. 14). 


So much for the circumstances of Thucydides’ life; for our Mind and 
knowledge of his mind and character we are thrown back upon Character 
his writin ἃ notwithstanding their reserved and impersonal δ chutye 

B5/ane TOEW, § personal dides. 
tone, we are at no loss to form from them, within certain limits, 
a definite idea of what he was. 

The resolution to write his History was a far more important § 6. His 
epoch of his life than the failure to save Amphipolis. Impressed hs of 
by the greatness of the impending struggle, he is mastered by oo 
the idea of writing a history in a manner never before attempted ; 

a history based on accurate inquiry, not adorned by interesting 
fables, but keeping close to the truth, whatever trouble it may 
cost: not inaccurate in chronology, like that of Hellanicus : 
dating events not merely by the magistrates in whose term of 
office they occurred—for this does not tell you in what part of 
the year any given event took place—but by summer and winter, 
the natural divisions of the year (v. 20). He is offended by 
the loose way in which unfounded traditions are accepted, and 
history written, not to be a permanent guide to the truth, but 
to afford a momentary pleasure to the hearer. He fixes upon 
somewhat trivial instances of inaccuracy in previous writers or 
contemporary opinion (i. 20; ii.29): he has a passion for setting 
people right about Hippias and Hipparchus, and twice goes out 
of his way to do so at length (i. 20; vi. 54-58). He is so keenly 
alive to the greatness of the present that he is rather less than 
just to the Persian war; and in his distrust of myths he makes 


1 See Mure’s History of Greek Literature, vol. v. App. xi. 
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a somewhat prosy and unappreciative use of the Homeric and 
other legends; although, in quoting in full a passage from the 
Hymn to Apollo as proof of a small point about the history of 
the Ionian festival at Delos, he seems to be influenced by its 
poetic beauty (iii. 104). Where others saw the ‘tale of Troy 
divine’ and a bright vista of ancestral heroes and Gods, he sees 
a comparatively small expedition hampered by want of supplies, 
and a feeble poverty-stricken form of primitive society resem- 
bling that of the barbarians or the most backward of the Greeks 
of his day. He has no ‘ philosophy of history’ beyond the belief 
that human nature is always much the same, and that therefore 
what has happened is likely to happen again, and that the past, 
if accurately recorded, will serve as a guide to the future. This 
conviction he expresses in particular about his own record of 
the Plague and the Corcyraean revolution: it may be noticed 
that a pestilence like that at Athens is known to have recurred 
but once (if at all), in the time of M. Aurelius ; while subsequent 
revolutions have only too faithfully reproduced the features of 
the troubles at Corcyra. 

Thucydides is singularly capable of setting forth opposite 
views of a situation and opposite conceptions of national cha- 
racter ; but he rarely decides between them (he may have felt, 
with the Chorus in the Agamemnon, ὄνειδος ἥκει τόδ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ὀνείδους, 
δύσμαχα δ᾽ ἐστι κρῖναι). He is deeply sensible of the charm of 
Athenian life and its combination of liberty and law', but not 
blind to the occasional weakness of character and preference of 
words to deeds with which his fellow-citizens might justly be 
charged. He is an admirer of Spartan political stability and 
appreciates the grandeur of the typical Spartan character, yet 
he presents in the strongest light its actual defects, and limita- 
tions ; its irresolution, unscrupulousness, and insincerity. 

He admires Pericles beyond any other man of whom he has 
to write, and regards as the fatal turning-point in the history 
of Athens, not constitutional changes, or external disasters, but 
the demoralisation caused by the Plague, and the change from 
the commanding influence of one great man to the quarrels of 
many smaller men. 

' ii, 37: vii. 69 πατρίδος re τῆς ἐλευθερωτάτης ὑπομιμνήσκων καὶ τῆς 
ἐν αὐτῇ ἀνεπιτάκτου πᾶσιν ἐς τὴν δίαιταν ἐξουσίας. 
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He takes a kind of personal interest in Demosthenes, Brasidas, 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Hermocrates; in Antiphon, Phrynichus, 
and the other leaders of the oligarchic revolution of 411; in 
the Chians and their most excusable but unsuccessful revolt 
(viii. 24); in the short-lived compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy, which was the best government enjoyed by the Athe- 
nians in his day (viii.97). He forgets his habitual calmness, it may 
be his habitual fairness (see p. cxxix ff.) in speaking of Cleon. 

He has a curious habit, which almost amounts to a mannerism, 
of noting, not only the largest armies or navies or the greatest 
battles by land and sea which have taken place within a given 
time, but also the greatest calamities (iii. 113; vil. 24, 29, 30), 
the greatest panics (ii. 94; v. 66; viii. 1), the greatest confla- 
gration (ii. 77), the most violent earthquake (viii. 41) which he 
has to record; ‘the very finest men who fell in this war’ (iii. 98), 
the greatest display of activity on the part of the Lacedaemonians 
(v. 64), the best defence on a capital charge (viii. 68), and even 
‘the most durable counter-revolution effected by the smallest 
numbers’ (iv. 74). 

Thucydides, unlike his great contemporary Socrates, did not 
believe in oracles, omens, and the like. He speaks with dis- 
approbation of Nicias’ attachment to such things’. He knows 
of one oracle only which justified the confidence of those who 
accepted it» He sees that an oracle may be after a fashion 
justified by the event without anything more than ordinary 
foresight on the part of its originator®. He is alive to the 
ambiguity of current oracles (iii. 96) and the readiness with 
which they may be twisted to suit the issue* Still his tone 


1 ἣν γάρ τι καὶ ἄγαν θειασμῷ τε καὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ προσκείμενος (vii. 50: 

cp. v. 103). 
2 bore... εὑρήσει Tis... τοῖς ἀπὸ χρησμῶν τι ἰσχυρισαμένοις μόνον 
δὴ τοῦτο ἐχυρῶς ξυμβάν" ἀεὶ γὰρ ἔγωγε μέμνημαι, ᾿καὶ ἀρχομένου τοῦ 
πολέμου καὶ μέχρι οὗ ἐτελεύτησεν, προφερόμενον ὑπὸ πολλῶν ὅτι τρὶς 
ἐννέα ἔτη δέοι γενέσθαι αὐτόν (v. 26). 

3 καί μοι δοκεῖ τὸ μαντεῖον (τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἀργὸν ἄμεινον) τοὐναντίον 
ἐυμβῆναι ἢ προσεδέχοντο" οὐ γὰρ διὰ τὴν παράνομον ἐνοίκησιν ai ξυμφοραὶ 
γενέσθαι τῇ πόλει, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸν πόλεμον ἡ ἀνάγκη τῆς οἰκήσεως, ὃν οὐκ 
ὀνομάζον τὸ μαντεῖον προήδει μὴ én’ ἀγαθῷ ποτε αὐτὸ κατοικισθησόμενον 
(ii. 17). 

* ἥξει Δωριακὸς πόλεμος καὶ λοιμὸς (or λιμὸς) ἅμ᾽ αὐτῷ (ii. 54). 
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about them is not one of mere contempt, as for a foolish popular 
superstition. He is interested in them and curious about them, 
and sometimes goes out of his way to mention them in detail. 
We may imagine that he had not made up his mind to reject 
this generally-received means of penetrating the darkness of the 
future, without some thought and inquiry. 

He sympathises much more fully with several other sentiments 
of his time, founded partly on common human feelings shared by 
ourselves, partly on ideas and beliefs which have since given place 
to others. In the rites of burial and the honours paid to the 
dead, which held so large a place in the minds of his contem- 
poraries, he takes a well-marked personal interest. He describes 
in detail and with a certain impressive dignity the ceremonies 
of a public funeral at Athens (ii. 34), and there is a note of real 
indignation and almost horror in his account following imme- 
diately (ii. 52) of the violation of the ceremonies of sepulture 
during the confusion of the Plague. He tells us of the enforced 
honour which the Spartans at the bidding of Apollo paid to the 
body of Pausanias, and of the secret burial of Themistocles at 
his own request in the country which he had betrayed (i. 134, 
138); of the burial of Brasidas with full military honours, and 
the half-worship paid to him as a hero and founder by the 
grateful people of Amphipolis (v. 11); and of the refusal of 
a place of burial to the Spartan Lichas, in consequence of a 
difference of policy, by the Milesians (viii. 84). The insult to 
the Spartans, buried in Plataean soil, who will henceforth be 
deprived of their annual ceremonies, and will have to lie in 
the land of the Thebans against whom they fought, is one of 
the strongest pleas of the Plataeans before the Spartan judges 
(iii. 38); and the Athenians, leaving the bodies of their friends 
unburied in the camp before Syracuse, feel not grief only, but 
fear at the possible consequences of so terrible a neglect of 
duty (vii. 75). 

Thucydides is interested too in the appeals of the Plataeans 
and Archidamus to the local Gods and heroes of the city (ii.71-74), 
in the question debated after the battle of Delium between the 
Athenians and Boeotians, as to the propriety of demanding 
retreat from a temple unlawfully occupied as a condition of 
restoring the dead (iv. 97-99); in the foundation of cities and 
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the relations of mother-city and colony; in the cruel profanation 
(iii. 811), unavoidable occupation (ii. 17; iv. 98), or accidental 
burning (iv. 133) of atemple. He feels deeply the hard neces- 
sities of war, which lead kindred cities, Dorian or Ionian, founders 
and colonists, to fight against each other (vii. 57,58). He takes 
a curious interest in the repeated purifications of Delos, perhaps 
because the first of them was undertaken by Pisistratus (i. 8 ; 
iii. 1043 v.13 viii. 108). He records not without sympathy the 
distress of the Athenian country gentlemen at leaving, when the 
war began, not only their homes, but their local shrines (ii. 16). 
And, finally, he knows that ‘on the eve of a great struggle’ men 
are not afraid of seeming ‘commonplace and old-fashioned’ if 
they appeal to others in the name of ‘their wives and children 
and their fathers’ Gods’ (vii. 69). 

His interests as a historian, though not so wide as those of § 10. Re- 
Herodotus, were by no means confined to the Hellenic world. cee 
Instances of this are his digression on the administration and rians.’ 
customs of the Odrysian kingdom and his remarkable observa- 
tion on the Scythians, who are only prevented by want of union 
and civilisation from being the strongest (barbarian) nation in 
Europe or Asia (ii. 97) ; his striking description of barbarian as 
opposed to civilised warfare (iv. 126,127; cp.ii.81) ; hiselaborate 
and almost humorous study of the character of the Persian 
‘pacha’ Tissaphernes; and his remarks about the Thracians, 
who are most bloody when they have least to fear (vii. 29), and 
the ‘Spaniards and other most warlike barbarians’ of the west 
(vi. 90). We may add what he says of the Hellenic Eurytanes, 
the largest tribe of the Aetolians, ‘whose language is the most 
unintelligible, and who are said to eat raw flesh’ (iii. 94). He 
cannot have foreseen that, in a far distant future, Athens 
and Sparta would be ‘laid desolate,’ not by ‘another Dorian 
war,’ but by invaders, more formidable than the hordes of 
Sitalces, from these same northern regions. But his frequent 
references to the dim barbarian world which surrounded Hellenic 


1 Here Thucydides, speaking in his own person, says as a proof of 
the extraordinary horrors of the Corcyraean revolution, καὶ γὰρ πατὴρ 
παῖδα ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἱερῶν ἀπεσπῶντο καὶ πρὸς αὐτοῖς ἐκτείνοντο, 
οἱ δέ τινες καὶ περιοικοδομηθέντες ἐν τοῦ Διονύσου τῷ ἱερῷ ἀπέθανον" 
οὕτως ὠμὴ στάσις προὐχώρησεν, K.T.A. 
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civilisation on the Mediterranean coast have a strong interest 
for us moderns, 

Thucydides, like many other thoughtful men of his own and 
somewhat earlier times (see p. li), is keenly interested in various 
natural phenomena; in the effects of the Plague on dogs and 
birds of prey as well as men (ii. 50), in spontaneous ‘forest fires’ 
(ii. 77), in the silting up of the mouth of the Achelous (ii. 102), 
in the volcano of Stromboli (iii. 88), which the inhabitants 
“believe to be the forge of Hephaestus,’ and in the recorded 
eruptions of Aetna (iii. 116). He repeatedly chronicles solar 
eclipses and earthquakes, and has an opinion of his own about 
the cause of the overflow of the sea which sometimes accom- 
panies the latter (iii. 89), as well as on the cause of the whirlpool 
of Charybdis (iv. 24), ‘by which Odysseus is said to have sailed 
through.’ One reason why the Peloponnesian War is to be con- 
sidered greater than any other he finds in its accompaniments 
of famine and pestilence, eclipse and earthquake (i. 23). 

Professor Campbell in his Introduction to the ‘ Antigone’ says, 
‘It is obvious to the student of Thucydides how continually in 
that age individuals must have been distracted between their 
obligation to the state and sentiments which seemed to have 
an ethical and religious sanction, and which, if not absolutely 
universal, had become deeply implanted in the heart of every 
Greek. That which in public discussion was the opposition of 
δίκαιον and ξυμφέρον must often have been felt by individuals as 
a conflict of feeling against public duty. The religious Spartan, 
who, at the command of his generals, put to the sword the 
Plataeans who were suppliants at his own fathers’ tombs; the 
Ionian in Sicily taking part with Dorians against his own race; 
the high-born Corcyraean compelled to do battle against the 
mother-state; the religious Athenian, if there were any such, 
at Melos; the Spartans who slew the enfranchised Helots after 
they had been presented crowned in the temples, must have 
experienced scruples which were deeply rooted in the Hellenic 
nature. A few passages in Thucydides may be quoted to illus- 
trate these true and suggestive remarks; it is not his way to 
mention such individual feelings except in the rare cases where 
they influenced the course of events. There is the dilatoriness 
of the rowers who were charged with the first and all but fatal 
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message to Paches at Mitylene, τῆς μὲν προτέρας νεὼς οὐ σπουδῇ 
πλεούσης ἐπὶ πρᾶγμα ἀλλόκοτον, and a little earlier there is the 
repentance, as we should call it, of an individual Mitylenaean 
who was sorry for having informed against his countrymen, 
and did his best to repair what he had done (iii. 4 ᾧ μετέμελεν 
ἤδη). Of a rather different character is the reaction in the 
minds of the Athenian people against their monstrous reso- 
lution (τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ perdvod τις εὐθὺς ἦν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἀναλογισμός, 
ὠμὸν τὸ βούλευμα καὶ μέγα ἐγνῶσθαι, πόλιν ὅλην διαφθεῖραι μᾶλλον 
ἢ οὐ τοὺς αἰτίους), and the remorse of the Lacedaemonians (when 
things began to go wrong with them) for having begun the war 
(vii. 18). The possibility of individual scruples, about an unjust 
alliance (i. 36) or an ‘imperial policy’ (ii. 63; iii. 40), is alluded 
to with some scorn in the speeches of the Corcyraeans, Pericles, 
and Cleon; and, more seriously, in the matter of going to war 
about a supposed trifle, by Pericles (i.140). More characteristic 
-of Thucydides are the pictures of Pericles calmly facing the 
popular indignation because he had made up his mind that he 
was right (ii. 22), and of Nicias before Syracuse, knowing how 
desperate the situation was, and in his own mind ‘still wavering 
and considering’; but hiding his irresolution under a mask 
of decision, and arguing in brave and angry words against 
the wiser counsel of Demosthenes (vii. 48, 49). 
Much has been written about the moral and religious ideas § 13. Indi- 
of Thucydides. The simple truth is that, unlike Herodotus and eas of 
ἶ is moral 
Xenophon, he has told us next to nothing about them’. We and relj- 
must not, however, conclude that, because he did not believe in gious ideas. 
legends or oracles, and because he thought that the historical 
events with which he had to do could be sufficiently explained 
without supposing other than natural causes for them, he 
therefore rejected the simpler and more profound beliefs of 
his countrymen”. 


1 No importance can be attached to the remark quoted in Marcel- 
linus, 4, 28 ἤκουσε δὲ διδασκάλων ᾿Αναξαγόρου μὲν ἐν φιλοσόφοις, ὅθεν, 
φησὶν ἤΑντυλλος, καὶ ἄθεος ἤρεμα ἐνομίσθη, τῆς ἐκεῖθεν θεωρίας ἐμφορηθείς. 
Antyllus is spoken of as a good authority by the author of the anony- 
mous Life of Thucydides, but his date is unknown. 

2 A remarkable passage in Thucydides’ contemporary, the physician 
Hippocrates, shows that we must not argue too hastily from a rejection 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that Thucydides sympathised 
with the cynical observations of the Athenians in their speeches 
at Sparta and Melos, about the hollowness of justice and the 
universal rule of grasping self-interest (οὗ ἂν κρατῇ, ἄρχειν), 
“among men as we know, and among the Gods as we believe.’ 
It would be an equal mistake to dwell upon the striking expres- 
sion which he twice puts into the mouth of the Melians, 7 τύχη 
ἐκ τοῦ θείου, or to apply it to the conception of τύχη as it occurs 
elsewhere in him. We may with more plausibility find an 
expression of his own feeling in the utterance which he ascribes 
to Pericles (ii. 64) φέρειν re χρὴ τά τε δαιμόνια ἀναγκαίως τά τε 
ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων ἀνδρείως. There are, however, only three places 
where he speaks at all of such matters in his own person. 

Describing the Plague (ii. 52-54) he tells us how, ‘ when they 
were afraid to visit each other, the sufferers died in their solitude, 
so that many houses were empty because there had been no one 
left to take care of the sick; or if they ventured they perished, 
especially those who aspired to heroism (oi ἀρετῆς τι μεταποιού- 
μενοι). For they went to see their friends without thought of 
themselves, and were ashamed to leave them.’ He also tells us 
how, besides the disregard of funeral ceremonies, ‘there were 


of superstitious explanations of particular phenomena. Speaking of 
a malady prevalent among some of the Scythians, he says of μὲν οὖν 
ἐπιχώριοι τὴν αἰτίην προστιθέασι θεῷ, καὶ σέβονται τούτους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
καὶ προσκυνέουσι, δεδοικότες περί γε ἑωυτῶν ἕκαστοι. ἐμοὶ δὲ καὶ αὐτῷ 
δοκεῖ ταῦτα τὰ πάθεα θεῖα εἶναι καὶ τἄλλα πάντα, καὶ οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἑτέρου 
θειότερον, οὐδὲ ἀνθρωπινώτερον, ἀλλὰ πάντα ὁμοῖα καὶ πάντα θεῖα: ἕκαστον 
δὲ ἔχει φύσιν τῶν τοιούτων καὶ οὐδὲν ἄνευ φύσιος γίγνεται. After giving 
a simple explanation of the disease in question, and ironically remarking 
that if it were more ‘divine’ than others, the rich who can afford to 
appease the Gods with sacrifices would not suffer from it, he continues 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον ἔλεξα, θεῖα μὲν καὶ ταῦτά ἐστι ὁμοίως τοῖς 
ἄλλοις" γίγνεται δὲ κατὰ φύσιν ἕκαστα. (De Aere, etc., 29—one of the 
treatises recognised as genuine by Littré: quoted in Mahaffy, Greek 
Classical Literature, Prose Writers, Part i, p. 48. Cp. ch. 1 of the 
treatise περὶ ἱερῆς νούσου, probably by some member of the school of 
Hippocrates.) Thucydides may, though we do not know, have thought 
of events what Hippocrates thinks of maladies, that though all ‘ human’ 
and ‘natural,’ they were also ‘divine’—not of course that the word 
meant to the men of that day all that it means to us. 
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other forms of lawlessness which the plague introduced at 
Athens. Men who had hitherto concealed their indulgence in 
pleasure now grew bolder. For seeing the sudden change—how 
the rich died in a moment, and those who had nothing imme- 
diately inherited their property—they reflected that life and 
riches, under the circumstances, were alike transitory, and they 
resolved to enjoy themselves while they could, and think only of 
pleasure. Who would be willing to sacrifice himself to the law 
of honour (προσταλαιπωρεῖν τῷ δόξαντι καλῷ), when he knew not 
whether he would ever live to be held in honour? The pleasure 
of the moment and any sort of thing which conduced to it took 
the place both of honour and expediency. No fear of Gods or 
law of men deterred a criminal. Those who saw all perishing 
alike, thought that the worship or neglect of the Gods made no 
difference. For offences against human law, no punishment 
was to be feared; no one would live long enough to be called 
to account. Already a far heavier sentence had been passed, 
and was hanging over a man’s head; before that fell, why 
should he not take a little pleasure δ᾽ 

Again, speaking of the Corcyraean sedition, he says among The 
other things (iii. 82, 83), ‘In peace and prosperity both states pole at 
and individuals are actuated by higher motives, because they ee 
do not fall under the dominion of imperious necessities; but 
war which takes away the comfortable provision of daily life is 
a hard master, and tends to assimilate men’s characters to their 
conditions. ... He who could outstrip another in a bad action 
was applauded, and so was he who encouraged to evil one who 
had no idea of it.... The seal of good faith was not the divine 
law, but fellowship in crime+.... In general the dishonest more 
easily gain credit for cleverness than the simple for goodness? ; 
men take a pride in the one, but are ashamed of the other ..... 


1 καὶ τὰς és σφᾶς αὐτοὺς πίστεις οὐ τῷ θείῳ νόμῳ μᾶλλον ἐκρατύνοντο 
ἢ τῷ κοινῇ τι παρανομῆσαι. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De adm. vi. 
dicendi in Dem., 1) seems to have read τῷ θείῳ καὶ νομίμῳ. Expressions 
like θεῖος νόμος occur in Heraclitus, Fr. 91, and Gorgias, see pp. lii, ἵν]. 

2 This sentiment is noteworthy from a critical and intellectual mind 
like that of Thucydides: we may think of his evident appreciation of 
the simple character of Archidamus with his maxim οὐ πολὺ διαφέρεε 
ἄνθρωπος ἀνθρώπου. 


The un- 
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Neither faction cared for religion*, but any fair pretence which 
succeeded in effecting some odious purpose was greatly lauded.’ 
These passages show how very far Thucydides was from being 
‘cynical’ or indifferent about questions of right and wrong: they 
show too that he regarded the breaking down of the restraints 
of the popular religion as one of the worst evils of plagues or 
revolutions: and in the second of them he quietly speaks of 
‘the divine law’ as a real thing, which ought to have kept men 
faithful to their oaths, though, in this extremity, ineffective. It 
may, however, be observed that the motive which generally 
failed in the Plague, though it proved operative in a few cases, 
is not what we should call conscience or religion in the higher 
sense, as Socrates might have felt it, but regard for an honour- 
able reputation (αἰσχύνη or τὸ δόξαν καλόν), or fear of immediate 
punishment from the Gods. 

One more passage remains to be noticed. In the Plague, as 
we have seen, the good and bad perish alike, or the good more 
than the bad. The confident appeals to the justice of heaven 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of the Plataeans, the 
Melians, and Nicias on the retreat from Syracuse do not avail 
to save them’. The tacit thought or feeling which the historian 
betrays here seems to be more fully expressed when, besides 
merely recording the fate of Nicias, he says, ‘No one of the 
Hellenes in my time was 1655 deserving of so miserable an end, 
for he lived wholly in the practice of virtue %.’ 


1 Εὐσέβεια, meaning, as the context and the common use of the word 
show, the * piety’ which will not break an oath taken in the name of 
a God. 

2 Professor Jebb in ‘ Hellenica,’ p. 301. 

3 vii. 86 καὶ ὃ μὲν τοιαύτῃ ἢ ὅτι ἔγγύτατα τούτων αἰτίᾳ ἐτεθνήκει, 
ἥκιστα δὴ ἄξιος ὧν τῶν γ᾽ én’ ἐμοῦ Ἑλλήνων ἐς τοῦτο δυστυχίας ἀφικέσθαι 
διὰ τὴν πᾶσαν ἐς ἀρετὴν νενομισμένην ἐπιτήδευσιν. There is a ‘harder 
reading’ of at least equal manuscript authority, διὰ τὴν νενομισμένην 
ἐπιτήδευσιν, which must mean ‘because he lived in the observance 
of recognised obligations’ (Ψενομισμένην -- νομίμην). If these were 
Thucydides’ words, he must be understood to feel the injustice of such 
a fate ending so scrupulous and well-regulated a life—a sentiment less 
impressive to our minds but perhaps more Greek (Miiller-Striibing, 
Aristophanes, p. 638), and showing the same feeling of a claim upon 
the justice of the Gods. 
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Thucydides has been called ‘cold’ and ‘cynical,’ because he 
does not pass judgment on the crimes which he records. It 
is true that he often mentions without comment the cruel but 
recognised severities of Greek warfare. He is reserved and 
to some degree hard (a truth more often exaggerated than 
overlooked): he is the very reverse of ‘sentimental’: and his 
contempt for weakness or miscalculation or plans well con- 
ceived but feebly carried out, is more obvious than his disappro- 
bation of wrong-doing*. But the tone of his narrative leaves 
us in no doubt as to what he thought of exceptional cruelty or 
meanness, like that of Alcidas (iii. 32), Paches (iii. 34), Menedaeus 
(iil. 109), Tissaphernes (viii. 108), or the treacherous massacre of 
the bravest Helots by the Spartans (iv. 80). Often, as in the 
story of the final massacre at Corcyra or the miseries of the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse, the pity which he knows so 
well how to awaken for the sufferers makes all comment on the 
deed superfluous. 

About the fate of the Plataeans there is not much to be said 
after Thucydides has given us their own plea. The conduct of 
the Thebans in the matter would certainly not have seemed so 
unjustifiable to the ancients as it does to us. Plataea was, from 
the ancient point of view, their ‘colony,’ though founded in 
what we should call semi-legendary times, and they hated it as 


1 We must remember that modern history is written by civilians or 
by soldiers for civilian readers: the distinction did not exist in the days 
of Thucydides, who like any other στρατηγός might have been called 
upon to order a conquered population to be put to the sword, and the 
women and children to be sold for slaves. The massacre or execution 
of the wretched remnant of the Aeginetans (iv. 57) probably took place 
during his στρατηγία, though he may by that time have started for 
the coast of Thrace. 

2 Diodotus in pleading for the people of Mitylene appeals to interest, 
and in one place (iii. 47) to gratitude and justice (πρῶτον μὲν ἀδικήσετε 
τοὺς εὐεργέτας κτείνοντες), not at all to mercy and human feeling; and 
conclusions have been drawn from the circumstance about the hard- 
heartedness of the historian or the Athenian people at this period. But 
Diodotus (or Thucydides putting ‘the appropriate arguments’ into his 
mouth) wanted to convince the waverers who had been influenced by 
Cleon’s most effective though unscrupulous harangue, and that could not 
be done better than by affecting to disregard all higher considerations. 


§ 14. Ab- 
sence of 
‘moral 
judgments.’ 
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Corinth hated Corcyra. Nor would it have occurred to a Greek, 
as it does to every modern schoolboy who is moved to indigna- 
tion by the story, that the Plataeans deserved consideration 
simply for their gallantry against overwhelming odds. Of the 
hypocrisy and moral cowardice of the Spartans, Thucydides 
hints his disapprobation in two words (ἠξίουν δῆ θεν αὐτοὺς 
ἡσυχάζειν" and περὶ Πλαταιῶν of Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὕτως ἀποτετραμ- 
μένοι ἐγένοντο Θηβαίων ἕνεκα). In the case of the Melian 
massacre, no condemnation that the historian could have pro- 
nounced could possibly have added to the effect of the ‘ Melian 
Dialogue’ standing where it does; just before the story of the 
Sicilian expedition. 
§ 15. ἐλ- The picture which we draw for ourselves of the mind of 
ce a great and reticent writer like Thucydides will vary at different 
(ἡ give. times and with different readers: λεγέτω περὶ αὐτοῦ ὡς ἕκαστος 
ous), γνώμῃ γιγνώσκει. But his most heart-felt conviction, and one which heis 
ee el never weary of expressing, is the supreme value of rational fore- 
των, ἧς Be- Sight; a ‘commonplace’ no doubt, but a commonplace which is 
Baorépa ever receiving, in the pages of Thucydides as in the experience of 
ἡ πρόνοια. life, a new interest from the neglect of it by ‘states and individuals.’ 
Chance (that is, the operation of unknown causes) is strong, the 
future is hard to foresee, hope is dangerous ; we must look facts in 
the face whether we like them or not, and ‘ think it out.’ Suchis 
his most characteristic utterance about human things, recurring 
over and over again both in the speeches, and in his own obser- 
vations. We should wish to think of his own character as answer- 
ing to it, and also to his words (iii. 83) about the simplicity 
which is the chief element in a noble nature. There are some 
persons in whom strong common sense and keen insight exist 
in so unusual a degree that they seem to indicate the presence 
of qualities greater than themselves, and attract, not admiration 
only, but affection. The genius of Thucydides as expressed in 
his writings has the power of characters like these. 
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APPENDIX A. 


READERS of Thucydides may sometimes have wondered what 
credit is to be given to the lives of him which are printed at the 
beginning of Bekker’s and other editions, and to the numerous 
stories about him, derived from these sources, which are to be 
found in Dictionaries of Biography and Histories of Greek 
Literature. An enumeration of the errors or improbabilities in 
the ‘ Lives’ will show that their authority is not high. 


Marcellinus (p. 3, 1. 9), says that Miltiades ‘when the Per- § τό. Inac- 
sians came against Hellas’ (meaning when they attacked the curate re- 
shores of the Hellespont after the Ionic Revolt), sent most of his cess 
family away in safety from the Thracian Chersonese, but that a and Thucy- 
ship was taken in which some of his children were : ‘ But they ‘ides in the 
are released by the King, if Herodotus is fot mistaken.’ What er 
Herodotus really says (vi. 41) is that Miltiades’ eldest son was 
taken and that the King treated him kindly and gave him a 
house and property and a Persian wife; his children being 
counted as Persians. 

Marcellinus (p. 5, 1. 21) charges Herodotus with having for 
personal reasons accused the Corinthians of cowardice at 
Salamis. Herodotus gives this indeed as a story told by the 
Athenians, but clearly implies his disbelief in it (viii. 94). 

Marcellinus (p. 9, 1. 25)? says that Thucydides wrote with 
a view to accuracy rather than entertainment, καὶ γὰρ ὠνόμασεν 
ἀγώνισμα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ξυγγραφήν. Cp. Thuc. i. 22 κτῆμά τε ἐς ἀεὶ 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἀγώνισμα ἐς τὸ παραχρῆμα ἀκούειν ξύγκειται. Marcellinus 
(p. 5, 11. 5-9) makes two mistakes in giving Thucydides’ account 
of the loss of Amphipolis. He says that Thucydides ‘having 
been sent to Amphipolis*’—meaning having been sent by the 


1 The references are to Bekker’s text. 

2 This is apparently from the second of the three Lives combined 
under the name of Marcellinus. The author is not so inaccurate as the 
writers of the first and third Lives, but he tells us few facts, confining 
himself chiefly to criticism on the language and style of Thucydides. 

3 The writer may have been thinking of Thuc. v. 26 μετὰ τὴν és 
᾿Αμφίπολιν στρατηγίαν. 

ς 
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Athenians to the Thracian coast, or sent for by Eucles to Amphi- 
polis—failed to save it and was blamed, but that though he missed 
Amphipolis he ‘took’ Eion, meaning that he kept Eion’. 


Marcellinus says that Miltiades, when he received the Dolonci 
(according to the story in Hdt. vi. 35), was ‘sitting before the 
frontiers of Attica?’ (p. 2, 1.21 note): that the tomb of Herodotus 
and Thucydides is shown among the tombs of the family of 
Cimon (p. 3, 1. 32): that Thucydides shows his impartiality 
by not reviling Cleon or Brasidas who were the cause of his 
misfortunes (p. 5, 1. 17), whereas he does ‘revile’ Cleon, so far 
as he can be said to revile anybody: that after his banishment 
he lived in Aegina, which, as we have seen (p. xx), was impos- 
sible. A writer named Zopyrus (but see below, p. xxxvii) seems 
to be quoted for two inconsistent statements, viz., that Thucy- 
dides died in (a) Thrace, (4) Attica (Mare. p. 6, ll. 12,23). The 
author of the anonymous Life carelessly says, after giving the 
correct account, that Amphipolis ‘revolted’ from Athens after 
the battle in which Cleon was killed; and confuses Thucydides 
the historian with Thucydides son of Melesias (14. 12 ff.). Some 
of the biographers or the authorities whom they quote seem to 
have got hold of the idea that Thucydides died in exile, and are 
sorely exercised to account for his having been buried in Attica 
(p. 6, 1.18; p. 11,1. 15). 


* Cicero, Brutus xii. 47, affords a curious illustration of a loose refer- 
ence to Thucydides which might easily give rise to error. ‘ Antiphontem 
Rhamnusium ...quo neminem unquam melius ullam oravisse capitis 
causam cum se ipse defenderet, se azdzente, locuples auctor scripsit 
Thucydides.’ Cicero is thinking of Thuc. viii. 68 med. ἄριστα φαίνεται 
τῶν μέχρι ἐμοῦ.... θανάτου δίκην ἀπολογησάμενος. But he only just 
avoids saying—perhaps for the moment he thought—that Thucydides 
was present at the trial of Antiphon, which of course took place during 
his exile. 

* Bekker accepts the conjecture πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν καθεζομένῳ τῆς αὐτοῦ 
οἰκίας (Hdt. loc. cit., ἐν τοῖσι προθύροισι τοῖσι ἑωυτοῦ) for the 
manuscript reading mpd τῶν ὅρων καθεζομένῳ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. But as 
Stahl says of a similar case, the correction of ὑπὸ πλατάνῳ into ὑπὸ 


Παγγαίῳ in p. 5, 1. 14, ‘frustra est tales fabellas ad rationem velle 
revocare,’ 
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Two of the best known stories about Thucydides are stated, ὃ 18. Some 
by two of the late writers who record them, in such a form as οἱ the tra- 
to make us suspect that they were only conjectures intended to Te Te 
account for the little that was really known of him. mere 

Thus, in the ‘ Lives of the Ten Orators,’ ascribed to Plutarch, S™€S8es- 
we read (p. 832, c. § 6) Καικίλιος δ᾽, ἐν τῷ περὶ αὐτοῦ (’Avriupavros) 
συντάγματι, Θουκυδίδου τοῦ ξυγγραφέως μαθητὴν τεκμαίρεται 
γεγονέναι, ἐξ ὧν ἐπαινεῖται map’ αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Αντιφῶν--- Caecilius’ (a 
thetorician of the Augustan age) ‘concludes that Antiphon 
was a pupil of Thucydides the historian‘, from his praises of 
Antiphon ’ (viii. 68). 

Marcellinus (p. 3, 1. 20), after quoting the assertion that 
Thucydides was ‘descended’ from Miltiades, continues, καὶ 
μέγιστον τεκμήριον νομίζουσι τὴν πολλὴν περιουσίαν καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ 
Θρᾷκης χρήματα καὶ. ... μέταλλα χρυσᾶ. This looks as if the 
connexion of Thucydides with Miltiades and Cimon was in- 
vented or improved upon to account for Thucydides’ supposed 
property in Thrace. Marcellinus elsewhere (p. 4,1. 9) accounts 
for it by his marriage with a rich Thracian wife. 

In both these cases we find a discrepancy in the story, and 
something that looks like a guess on the way to becoming a 
positive assertion. 

Similarly it has been supposed that Thucydides’ violent end 
may have been a hypothesis intended to explain the unfinished 
state of his work : that his relationship with the Pisistratidae may 
have been suggested by the interest which he takes in the 
tyrants, and his claim to special information about them”: that 
the various stories about the place and manner of his death may 
have been different ways of accounting for a ‘mast’ (ἰκρίον) said 
to have been set up over his tomb ὅ. 


1 The converse statement, that Thucydides was a pupil of Antiphon, 
is more common (Vit. Anon. p. 12, 1. 24; and elsewhere). 

2 vi. 55. ὅτι δὲ πρεσβύτατος dv Ἱππίας ἦρξεν εἰδὼς μὲν καὶ ἀκοῇ ἀκρι- 
βέστερον ἄλλων ἰσχυρίζομαι. The earliest authority cited for the 
telationship of Thucydides with the Pisistratidae is Hermippus (a writer 
of βίοι in the third century 8. 6.), Mare. p. 4, 1. 4 6 δὲ Ἕρμιππος καὶ ἀπὸ 
τῶν Πεισιστρατιδῶν αὐτὸν λέγει τῶν τυράννων ἕλκειν τὸ γένος, διὸ καὶ δια- 
φθονεῖν αὐτόν φησιν ἐν τῇ συγγραφῇ τοῖς περὶ “Αρμόδιον καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονα. 

3 Marc. p. 6, 1. 7 οἱ μὲν οὖν αὐτὸν ἐκεῖ λέγουσιν ἀποθανεῖν ἔνθα καὶ 
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APPENDIX B. 


THE earliest writers who are quoted as saying anything about 
Thucydides are Praxiphanes and Timaeus, who lived within a 
century after his death, and Zopyrus and Cratippus who appear 
to have been his contemporaries. What do they tell us? 

Of Praxiphanes, a philosopher and a pupil of Theophrastus, 
who lived towards the end of the fourth century, B.c., we have 
a fragmentary extract (Marc. p. 5, 1. 38), which may refer to a poet 
named Thucydides and not to the historian. He tells us that 
‘Thucydides’ was contemporary with Plato (the comic poet), 
Agathon, Choerilus, and two other poets; and that ‘ while 
Archelaus lived, he was on the whole without renown, but 
afterwards was marvellously admired.’ This Archelaus is the 
king of Macedonia who succeeded Perdiccas and whose energetic 
administration is praised by Thucydides (ii. 100): Euripides 
and other literary men, including several of the poets mentioned 
by Praxiphanes, resided at his court. Praxiphanes does not 
say, and we cannot conclude from his words, that Thucydides 
did so too. 

Timaeus, the Sicilian historian, is quoted as having said that 
Thucydides lived in Italy during his exile and (as others said 
also) that he was buried there: one of many contradictory 
stories, as we have seen; and vehemently rejected by ‘ Marcel- 
linus’? This is unfortunate, for on external grounds we should 
be inclined to trust the evidence of Timaeus. He brought his 
history of Sicily down to the year 264; he may have been born 
as early as 352, and he spent fifty years of his life at Athens. 

Cratippus is called by Dionysius of Halicarnassus a contem- 
porary of Thucydides, and the same date is implied by Plutarch 
(De Glor. Ath: 1, p. 345 e). He is mentioned in Marcellinus as 
approving a statement of a certain Zopyrus, who must therefore 
have also been a contemporary of Thucydides. 


διέτριβε φυγὰς dv. καὶ φέρουσι μαρτύριον τοῦ μὴ κεῖσθαι τὸ σῶμα ἐπὶ τῆς 
᾿Αττικῆς" ἰκρίον γὰρ ἐπὶ τοῦ τάφρου κεῖσθαι, K.T.A. 


1 P.5,.1.143 p. 6, 1, 25% 
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Dionysius (De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 16) says that Cratippus con- 
tinued Thucydides’ history from the point where he left it, and 
that he accounted for the absence of speeches in the eighth book 
on the ground that the historian found that they were wearisome 
to his readers :—which valuable statement who will venture to 
affirm or deny? 

The passage of Marcellinus (p. 6, ll. 10-27) in which Cratippus 
and Zopyrus are quoted is so confused as to be almost worth- 
less. Zopyrus is quoted (1) as having said according to Didy- 
mus ' that Thucydides died at Athens, (2) by Marcellinus himself 
as having said that he died in Thrace. Marcellinus considers the 
latter opinion ‘ nonsense,’ though supported by Cratippus”. Thus 
the simplest facts about Thucydides, and those for which the 
earliest authorities are quoted, are given in contradictory form 
and have become matters of angry controversy. 


APPENDIX C. 


THE passages in which Plutarch and Pausanias mention 
Thucydides are rather more worthy of credit than the ‘ Lives,’ 
especially because they refer to monuments which existed in 
the age of the writers. The passage in Plutarch is the more 
important as well as the earlier in date (end of the first 
century A.D.). 

In his Life of Cimon, c. 4, he says, ‘The mother of Cimon ὃ 20. Pas- 
son of Miltiades was Hegesipyle, a Thracian by birth, the ΠΝ 
daughter of King Olorus; as is recorded in the poems of : 
Archelaus and Melanthius, written in honour of Cimon himself. 

Hence it was that the father of Thucydides the historian, who 
was related to the family of Cimon, was called Olorus (deriving 
that name from his ancestor), and that Thucydides possessed 


1 Didymus was the voluminous scholar of Cicero’s time to whom the 
foundation of our collections of scholia is ascribed. 

2 The passage can only be reduced to good sense by two doubtful 
suppositions: (1) that τοῦτο in p. 6, 1.13, τοῦτο δέ φησι Ζώπυρον ἱστορεῖν, 
means the statement that Thucydides died in Thrace, i.e. is loosely put 
for ἐκεῖνο : (2) that this tradition, given by the contemporaries of Thucy- 
dides, was set aside, and other statements put forward by later writers 
because they wrongly took Thucydides’ words in v. 26, ξυνέβη μοι φεύγειν 
τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ἔτη εἴκοσι, to mean that he died in exile. 


Thucydides 
probably 
connected 
with Mil- 
tiades and 
Cimon. 
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the gold mines in Thrace. He is said to have died by violence 
at Scapte-Hyle, a place in Thrace; but his remains were con- 
veyed to Attica, and a monument to him is shown among the 
tombs of the family of Cimon, hard by the tomb of Elpinice, 
Cimon’s sister. But Thucydides was of the deme Halimus, 
whereas the family of Miltiades were Laciadae’.’ 

The same story with slight variations appears in Suidas and 
in the ‘ Lives’; especially in Marc., p. 4,1. 2, where ‘ Polemo, in 
his work On the Acropolis, is quoted as the authority for the 
existence of a tomb of Thucydides among those of Cimon’s 
family, testifying to a relationship with them. 

Polemo was a geographer of 200 B.c. or a little later, who 
paid special attention to monuments and inscriptions; we have 
therefore some reason for attaching weight to his evidence. 
And we know that Olorus was really the name both of the 
father of Thucydides (Thuc. iv. 104 fin.) and of the Thracian 
father-in-law of Miltiades (Hdt. vi. 39). We need not then 
reject as unsupported the tradition that Thucydides belonged 
to the same γένος as Miltiades and Cimon ®, and had a tomb or 
monument among the tombs of their family *. 


1 Plutarch’s scepticism is unwarranted: there is no reason why 
membes of the same γένος should not have been assigned to different 
demes, either at the original establishment of the demes by Cleisthenes, 
or whenever fresh demes were formed, if they were formed, later. (See, 
on this and other points, Tépffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 282 ff.) In 
a μαρτυρία in [Dem.]c. Neaer. 61, members of six different demes belong 
to the same γένος : the μαρτυρία, though it may be spurious, is as good 
evidence for a point of this kind as Plutarch. 

2 We cannot rely with the same certainty on the name Hegesipyle 
ascribed to the mother of Thucydides in Marc. p. 1, 1. 12. 

3 Dem. in Eubulid, 28 (32) shows that only members of the same 
γένος were admitted to share the family sepulchre. 

* On the other hand (1) the inscription on the tomb, Θουκυδίδης 
Ολόρου ᾿Αλιμούσιος ἐνθάδε κεῖται, is given in various forms: it was 
disputed whether the name was ‘OAdpov or ’Opédou, and whether the 
words ἐνθάδε κεῖται were genuine or not. (2) There was plenty of time 
for the successful forgery of an inscription between the death of Thucy- 
dides and the date of Polemo: for instances of famous inscriptions forged 
or tampered with at an earlier period than this, see Jowett’s Thucy- 
dides, vol. ii., p. xxvii., note on viii. 92, 2. (3) We have it on good 
authority (Athen, Polit. 28, 2 ; cp. Plut. Per. 11) that Thucydides, son of 
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But beyond this bare fact we cannot safely go. The γένος 
was not a ‘family’ in our sense, connected by ties of blood and 
marriage, but an association bound together by common rites, 

a common cemetery, and traditions of a common ancestor: how 
nearly Thucydides was related to Cimon in the modern sense, 
if at all, we cannot say. 

Nor can we argue with certainty from the name Olorus that, Not neces- 
as often asserted, and implied by Plutarch, Thracian blood ran sarily of 
in the veins of Thucydides. It is often taken for granted that ae 
Olorus, the father of Thucydides, was a Thracian, of the family ᾿ 
of Olorus the Thracian king; that he had (like the Thracian 
Sadocus, ii. 29) become an Athenian citizen; and that the 
relationship with Miltiades and Cimon was a,consequence of the 
marriage of Miltiades and Hegesipyle’. Some of our authorities 
take this view, but others speak of an ‘ancient’ connexion 
between the families of Miltiades and Thucydides, as if the 
connexion were independent of the Thracian marriage of Cimon. 
Supposing this to have been so, we can only say that the 
‘barbarian’ name Olorus is more likely to have come into the 
family by the marriage of one of Thucydides’ ancestors, direct 
or collateral, with a lady of Thracian or half-Thracian birth 
than merely through some tie of adoption, business, or politics, 
as Spartan names sometimes came into Athenian families, and 
vice versa®. E.g. Thucydides’ grandfather or his grandfather’s 
brother may have married a daughter of Miltiades and Hege- 
sipyle. 


Pausanias (i. 23. 9), writing towards the end of the second § 21. Pau- 
century, A.D., while enumerating some statues on the Acropolis, oe 
Melesias, who is, as we have seen (p. xxxiv), sometimes confused with 
the historian, was related by marriage to Cimon; the whole story may 
have arisen from this.—See also p. xxxv. 

1 Tf the γένος was at this time confined to real or imaginary ‘ agnates,” 

i.e. descendants in the male line of a common male ancestor, this theory 
would not account for the burial of Thucydides in the tomb of the 
family of Miltiades. 

2 See note on i. 45, 1. 4, and cp. viii. 6, med., where however the 
words—8dev καὶ τοὔνομα Λακωνικὸν ἡ οἰκία αὐτῶν κατὰ τὴν ξενίαν ἔσχεν" 
Ἔνδιος γὰρ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου éxade?ro—are suspected by Classen and others on 
internal grounds. 


recall to 
Oenobius. 
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mentions a figure of the Trojan Horse, and a statue of one 
Epicharinus. The bases of both have been discovered ; that of 
the second suggests some inaccuracy in Pausanias’ description. 
He then continues OlvoBiov δ᾽ ἔργον ἐστὶν és Θουκυδίδην τὸν 
᾿Ολόρου χρηστόν' ψήφισμα γὰρ ἐνίκησεν OivdBios κατελθεῖν ἐς 
᾿Αθήνας Θουκυδίδην, καί of δολοφονηθέντι ὡς κατήει μνῆμα ἐστιν οὐ 
πόρρω πυλῶν Μελιτίδων. ‘And there is a good deed of Oenobius 
towards Thucydides, son of Olorus. For Oenobius carried 
a decree for the restoration of Thucydides to Athens: he was 
assassinated on his way back, and there is a monument to him 
not far from the Melitid Gate.’ 

There is considerable obscurity about the passage, for Pau- 
sanias does not say what the statue actually was, in connexion 
with which he mentions Thucydides: was it of Thucydides or 
Oenobius? And the last words contain a highly suspicious 
statement; we have seen above (p. xv) that Thucydides was 
almost certainly at Athens after his recall, and therefore cannot 
have been killed ‘on his way back from exile’ (as κατήει). It 
may very well be true that Oenobius proposed his recall, though 
we cannot assert it with confidence '. 


1 Miiller-Striibing and others have pointed out that the name Oenobius 
(a very uncommonr one) occurs in inscriptions in close connexion with 
the name of Eucles, Thucydides’ colleague on the coast of Thrace, and 
with the Thracian district. For an Oenobius is a στρατηγός at Neapolis 
opposite Thasos in 409 (C.I.A. iv. Pt. i. 51); and a ‘[E]ucles son of 
Oenobius’ occurs on an inscription of the fourth century (C.I.A. ii. 
Pt. ii. 1023). If the names ran in the family in the usual Greek manner, 
there is some reason for thinking that Oenobius was the son of the 
Eucles mentioned in Thuc. iv. 104, and that he really proposed the 
recall of his father’s colleague. 


II. 


GREEK PROSE LITERATURE PREVIOUS TO OR CONTEMPORARY 
WITH THUCYDIDES. 


WHEN Thucydides made up his mind to write the history § 22. Prose 
of the impending war (435-431 B.C.), the work of Herodotus Writers be- 
was not yet completed in the form in which we have it, although acpae 
it may already have become known by reading or publication !. 
Prose writing had existed in Hellas for at least seventy and per- 
haps for more than 100 years. Much of it was of a historical 
character, though it dealt chiefly with legendary times and with 
the chronicles of particular places, that is to say, it was rather 
mythological or antiquarian than properly historical. There 
also existed maps and geographical works in the form of lists of 
towns and peoples arranged in order, together with some account 
of them (περίοδοι γῆς, περιπλοῖ) ; and several philosophers had 
written books, including not only abstract arguments on the 
nature of the universe or of ‘ Being,’ but physical theories of 
particular phenomena, and thoughts on men and things. There 
is even said to have been an early prose work, by Theagenes of 
Rhegium, on the interpretation of Homer; but this rests only 
on late authority. Much too had been written in poetry about 
subjects for which prose would seem to us a more natural 
expression—Solon’s and Theognis’ reflexions on politics and 


1 Herodotus speaks of the Propylaea at Athens, which were not 
finished till 431, as if he had seen them (v. 77); of the surprise 
of Plataea by the Thebans in 431 (vii. 233); and of the capture and 
execution of Aristeus and the Spartan envoys, which happened in 430 
(vii. 137; cp. Thuc. 11. 67). How long after 430 Herodotus was writing 
we do not know; arguments from his silence about incidents which ‘he 
must have mentioned’ are very weak. 


§ 23. Prose 
writers, 
431-400. 
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society, the supposed traveller Aristeas’ description of Scythia 
(Hdt. iv. 13-16), the philosophy of Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
and Parmenides. 

The Ionian cities of Asia Minor, especially Miletus and her 
colonies, the islands of the Aegean, and the cities of S. Italy, 
were the chief homes of this literature. At Athens itself, 
where poetry had flourished more than prose, there had written, 
or were writing, besides Herodotus, a voluminous chronicler 
and mythologist Pherecydes (of Leros), and two authors of 
memoirs or recollections of Athenian statesmen of the present 
or past generation—Stesimbrotus of Thasos and Ion of Chios. 
We must not forget that by this time there were thousands of 
inscriptions, laws, decrees, treaties, etc., scattered over Hellas, 
dating in part from far earlier days than any of the writers 
referred to, in which a form of Greek prose had been fixed in 
writing before there was any Greek prose literature. 

Between Thucydides’ first conception of his history and its 
interruption by his death (not long after B.C. 400 ?) a great deal 
more Greek prose literature had been written. Herodotus’ 
history had been completed. MHellanicus had written, in his 


*Athenian History, not only about mythical times, but about 


the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 
Antiochus of Syracuse had brought a history of Sicily down 
to the year 424. Other chroniclers, beginning a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, had continued their work in various parts 
of Hellas. Sophists (also beginning before the Peloponnesian 
war) like Protagoras and Hippias had written on the most 
various subjects. Rhetoric (about which a treatise seems to 
have been written in Sicily in the previous generation) had 
been introduced to Athens by Gorgias of Leontini in 427. 
Our earliest complete specimen of Attic prose literature, the 
De Republica Atheniensium (wrongly ascribed to Xenophon), 
had been written before the Sicilian expedition, perhaps before 
the Peace of Nicias, by an Athenian oligarch!: possibly by 


1 The arguments for this date far outweigh the very slight difficulties 
which have led some critics to put the work later. ‘No political philo- 
sopher examining the constitution of Athens after 403 B.C... . could, 
I think, have contrived to make us live so absolutely in the days of the 
Peloponnesian war.’ (Dakyns, Xenophon, vol. ii. p. lxxii.) 
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Phrynichus, or by the famous Critias of whom a few interest- 
ing prose fragments survive. The speeches of Antiphon and 
some of those of Andocides and Lysias had been delivered, 
and (unlike those of Pericles) preserved in writing. And two 
great contemporaries of Thucydides (perhaps beginning earlier 
and continuing later than he) had written numerous works 
which unfortunately exist only in a doubtful or fragmentary con- 
dition—Hippocrates the ‘ father of medicine,’ and the physicist, 
moralist, and philosopher, Democritus. 


The accompanying table of prose writers of the sixth and 
fifth centuries will show how numerous were the predeces- 
sors and contemporaries of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Two cautions are necessary in dealing with the early history § 24. Un- 
of Greek literature : (1) We are too apt to think of great writers real a 
or of different classes of literature as succeeding each other ἘΠ έτος 
like kings or dynasties; one dying before the other begins. between— 
And (2) the perfectly correct and necessary distinctions which 
we draw between different classes of writers are probably a good 
deal sharper to us than they were to the ancients. 

(1) There was no great gulf between the ‘age of Herodotus’ (1) ‘the 
and the ‘age of Thucydides’: Herodotus, as we have seen, geo τὸ 
had not completed his history in its present form until after Ἡεϊο δύ 

and the 
Thucydides, αἰσθανόμενος τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, had begun to write. The ‘age of 
difference between the two is rather one of intellectual cha- Thucy- 
racter than of epoch, and is not greater than may often be ee 
observed between older and younger contemporaries: probably 
(see Professor Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 361 ff.) the 
average Athenian citizen at all times was more in sympathy 
with Herodotus than with Thucydides. Again, it is natural to 
think of Hellanicus as one of an obscure set of people called 
“logographers,’ who were all dead before ‘the first real page 
of Greek history’ was written by Thucydides. As a matter of 
fact, Hellanicus’ history must have been written after the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War: it is said to have contained 
references to the mutilation of the Hermae, and the battle of 
Arginusae : and other works of much the same class were written 
during the war: just as epic poetry of a kind continued to be 


written long after the introduction of lyric poetry. 
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(2) histo- Again (2), we very naturally print and read the fragments of 
nansand the early Greek historians and those of the early Greek philo- 


ena sophers in different books: but we must not exaggerate the 
distinction, as it must have appeared to their contemporaries 
or immediate successors, between those who wrote περὶ φύσεως 
and those who wrote ᾿Αργολικά or yeveadoyia. We do not 
know that Thucydides had ever read Heraclitus, or Democritus, 
or Hippocrates, but in some ways they were far more of kindred 
spirits to him than Hecataeus or Hellanicus. 

(3) histo- Another distinction, real enough, but not drawn by contem- 

nen poraries, is sometimes made by speaking of the early Greek his- 

pharm? torians, other than Herodotus and Thucydides, as ‘logographers.’ 


The word is never used by ancient authors in this sense: in 
Thuc. i. 21, 1. 4 (see note) it simply means ‘prose writers.’ 
Thucydides very likely includes Herodotus among those of whom 
he speaks. Herodotus applies the allied word λογοποιός not 
only to Hecataeus (ii. 143), but to Aesop as the supposed writer 
of a collection of fables in prose (ii. 134). We do not add to 
our knowledge of Antiochus of Syracuse (who is interesting 
because Thucydides may have used him) either by disparaging 
him as an ‘ old chronicler, or by speaking highly of him on the 
ground that an ancient critic calls him ‘a συγγραφεύς and not 
a λογογράφος.᾽ 
§ 25. Char- Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefaces his criticism of Thucy- 
se of the dides! with a valuable account of the historical writers who 
ace a preceded him, or who lived into his time. The earliest group, 
history. among whom he specifies Cadmus of Miletus and Aristeas of 
Proconnesus, were to him as they are to us mere names: their 
writings, he says, were mostly lost, and the authenticity of those 
which survived was disputed”. Of the somewhat later writers, 
whose works he had before him, while we know them only in frag- 
ments, he says, speaking of Hecataeus and Hellanicus among 


‘ De Thue. Hist. Jud. 5, 23. 

* Two fragments from a work called by the unintelligible name 
ἑπτάμυχος, said to have been theological in character, i. e. a cosmogony, 
and ascribed to one of these shadowy writers, Pherecydes (the earlier) 
of Syros, may be quoted :—Diogenes Laertius (I. xi. 6) says that it 
began Ζεὺς μὲν καὶ Χρόνος ἐσαεὶ καὶ Χθὼν ἣν. Χθονίῃ δὲ οὔνομα ἔγένετο 
Γῆ, ἐπειδὴ αὐτῇ Ζεὺς γέρας διδοῖ. Clement of Alexandria (741) quotes 
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others, that their object in writing and their abilities were much 
alike. They wrote of particular cities, Greek or Barbarian, and 
did not attempt a general history like Herodotus. They wished 
to make commonly known, without adding or taking away, the 
records of these cities, sacred or secular (εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἱεροῖς εἴτ᾽ ἐν 
βεβήλοις ἀποκείμεναι γραφαί). Among these were many legends 
and ‘theatrical catastrophes,’ which seem ‘very silly to men of 
our time.’ Their style is generally simple, clear, straightforward, 
concise, matter of fact; with a sparing use of metaphors or 
thetorical figures. There is a kind of bloom and grace about 
them, ‘which has helped to preserve their writings to this day,’ 
but they lack the elevation and the impressiveness of Herodotus. 
They wrote either in the Ionic dialect or in the ‘old Attic,’ 
which nearly resembled the Ionic *. 

We shall appreciate Herodotus and Thucydides better, if we Specimens 
read the few remaining fragments of the nearest approach to of:— 
history written before or about their time, ridiculous as many 
of them are. Here are specimens, literally translated, of Heca- 
taeus, Hellanicus, Charon, Xanthus, and Pherecydes of Leros”. 


the words Ζᾶς ποιεῖ φᾶρος μέγα τε καὶ καλὸν καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ ποικίλλει γῆν 
καὶ ὠγηνὸν (ὠκεανὸν) καὶ τὰ ὠγηνοῦ δώματα. 

1 Strabo (I. ii. 6) remarks that the earliest prose-writers imitated the 
poets in every respect except metre, while their successors gradually 
wrote in a less poetical way (πρώτιστα γὰρ ἡ ποιητικὴ κατασκευὴ παρῆλθεν 
εἰς TO μέσον καὶ εὐδοκίμησεν" εἶτα ἐκείνην μιμούμενοι, λύσαντες TO μέτρον, 
τἄλλα δὲ φυλάξαντες τὰ ποιητικά, συνέγραψαν οἱ περὶ Κάδμον καὶ Φερεκύδη 
καὶ ‘Exaraiov’ εἶτα οἱ ὕστερον, ἀφαιροῦντες ἀεί τι τῶν τοιούτων, ἐς τὸ νῦν 
εἶδος κατήγαγον, ὡς ἂν ἀπὸ ὕψους τινός). The existing fragments do not 
confirm this statement, except in so far as some of them are like para- 
phrases of the more prosaic parts of Homer and Hesiod. Strabo’s remark 
occurs in the course of an argumentative passage intended to minimise 
the difference between poetry and prose. 

2 Nothing of interest is known about any of these writers except 
Hecataeus, the Ionian traveller and statesman, who advised his country- 
men not to revolt against Persia, ‘recounting all the nations which 
Darius ruled, and his power’ (Hdt. ν. 26), and gave them other wise 
counsels which were rejected. He, as well as Anaximander the philo- 
sopher, is said to have constructed a map of the world: perhaps it was 
Hecataeus’ map which Aristagoras showed to Cleomenes (Hdt. v. 49 
ἔχων χάλκεον πίνακα, ἐν τῷ γῆς ἁπάσης περίοδος ἐνετέτμητο, καὶ θάλασσά 
τε πᾶσα, καὶ ποταμοὶ πάντες : cp, Ηάΐ, iv. 36). Xanthus is called a 
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§ 26. Heca-  ‘ Orestheus the son of Deucalion came to Aetolia to receive 


taeus. 


a kingdom’, and a bitch of his brought forth a stump. And he 
ordered it to be buried, and there grew from it a vine of many 
clusters. Wherefore also he called his son Phytius (φυτόν, plant). 
Now he begat a son, Oeneus, being so called from the vines ; 
for the ancient Greeks called vines οἶναι. And Oeneus begat 
Aetolus.’ Hecatagus, Fy. 341, quoted in Athenaeus, ii. 1, p. 35, B. 


‘There was a boar in the mountain, and he did the Psophidii 
much mischief.’ Hecaragus, Fr. 344, quoted by Steph. Byz. s. v. Ψωφίς. 


‘But Hecataeus the chronicler says that Geryon, against whom 
Heracles of Argos was sent by Eurystheus to drive away the 
cows of Geryon and bring them to Mycenae, had nothing to do 
with the country of the Iberians, nor was Heracles sent to an 
island, Erytheia, outside the great sea (i. e. the Mediterranean) : 
but Geryon was king of the mainland about Ambracia and the 
Amphilochians, and from this part of the mainland it was that 
Heracles drove off the cows: and even this was no small task 
to set him.’ Hecaraeus, Fr, 349, quoted by Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 16. 5. 


‘And Ceyx, indignant at this, immediately ordered the descen- 
dants of Heracles to leave the country. For I am not able to 
defend you. That therefore you may not perish yourselves and 
at the same time injure me, begone’ (07 ‘that they must begone’) 
‘to another people.’ 

Hecataevs, F*. 353, quoted by Longinus, περὶ ὕψους, 27, to illustrate a well-known 
rhetorical figure. 

‘“Hecataeus the Milesian, describing an Arcadian dinner in 
the third book of his Genealogies, says it is barley-cakes and 
pork.’ Hecatagus, 27. 355, Athenaeus, iv. 31, p. 148, F. 


‘Hecataeus the Milesian says of the Peloponnese that bar- 


barians dwelt in it before the Greeks.’ 
Hecataeus, Fr. 356, Strabo, vii. 7. 1. 


Lydian (whether by birth or not we cannot be sure), and was said by 

Ephorus, the historian of the fourth century B.C., to have ‘given the 

original impulse’ or ‘ furnished the material’ to Herodotus, whatever this 

means (Athenaeus, xii. 11, Ρ. 515, E ds... Ἡροδότῳ τὰς ἀφορμὰς δεδωκότο»). 
1 Correcting ἐπὶ βασιλέα into ἐπὶ βασιλείᾳ (Miller). 
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‘The Athenians set sail with twenty triremes to help the § 27. Cha- 
Ionians, and made an expedition against Sardis. And they took “98. 
everything about Sardis except the royal fort. And having 
done this they retreat to Miletus.’ 

Cuaron, Fr. 2, quoted by [Plutarch] de Malign. Herod. 24, 3. 4. 


‘The Bisaltians invaded Cardia, and won the victory. But 
the general of the Bisaltians was Onaris'. And he when a boy 
had been sold in Cardia, and being made the slave of a Cardian 
became a barber. And the Cardians had an oracle saying that 
the Bisaltians would attack them: and they talked much about 
it as they sat in the barber’s shop. And having run away from 
Cardia to his own country he led the Bisaltians against the 
Cardians, being appointed general by the Bisaltians. But the 
Cardians had all taught their horses to dance at their banquets 
to the sound of their flutes: and they used to stand on their 
hind legs and dance with their fore legs, understanding the 
music. Now Onaris knowing this got a flute-girl from Cardia ; 
and the flute-girl coming to the Bisaltians taught a number of 
flute-players : now with these he makes war on Cardia. And 
when the battle had begun he ordered them to play the tunes 
which the horses of the Cardians knew. And when the horses 
heard the sound of the flute, they stood up on their hind legs and 
began to dance. But the strength of the Cardians was in their 
cavalry. And so they were beaten?’ 

Cuaron, Fr. 9, quoted by Athenaeus, xii. 19, p. 520, D. 


Charon also tells two curious ‘fairy tales’ about Hamadryads 
being saved from destruction by a mortal, who props up or 
protects from a river the oak-tree with which their life is bound 
up: fr. 12, 13. 


‘From Lydus spring the Lydians, and from Torrhebus the § 28. Xan- 
Torrhebians. Their language differs but slightly, and even to thus, 
this day they plunder (συλοῦσι) many words from each other, 
like the Ionians and Dorians.’ 

Xantuvs, Fr. τ, quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, A xt. Rom. i. 28, p. 73. 


+ Or Naris (Cobet). 
2 The reader of Thackeray’s minor works will recollect a comic 
parallel. 
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‘Xanthus says that in the time of Artaxerxes there was a 
great drought, so that rivers and lakes and wells failed: and 
that he knew himself that in many places, a long way from the 
sea, there were shell-shaped stones, and the comb-like things, 
and impressions of scallop-shells; and a salt lake among the 
Armenians and the Matieni and in Lower Phrygia: for which 
reasons he was persuaded that the plains had once been sea.’ 

Xantuus, Fr. 3, quoted by Strabo (i. 3. 4) at second-hand from Eratosthenes. 


‘Xanthus in his Λυδιακά says that Cambles who reigned over 
Lydia was a great eater and drinker and indeed a ravenous 
glutton. One night he cut up and ate his own wife. In the 
morning he found his wife’s hand in his mouth, and when the 
matter was noised abroad he cut his throat.’ 

Xantuus, Fy, 12, Athen. x. 8, p. 415, C. 


‘Pelops, who had a son Chrysippus by a former wife, married 
Hippodameia daughter of Oenomaus, by whom he begat many 
children. But as he loved Chrysippus exceedingly, the step- 
mother and her sons became jealous, fearing that Pelops would 
leave his sceptre also to him, and Atreus and Thyestes, the 
eldest of these sons, contrived his death. When Chrysippus 
had been killed, Pelops found it out, and banished his sons who 
were guilty of the murder, invoking a doom upon them and 
their race that they should fall by each others’ hands. So they 
were banished from Pisa and went to different places. When 
Pelops died, Atreus being the elder came with a great army and 
conquered the country. The story is in Hellanicus.’ 

Fr. 42, Schol. Hom. 72, B, ros. 


‘Some Thracians once made an expedition against the 
inhabitants of Orchomenus of the Minyae in Boeotia, and drove 
them out. They, when they had departed, came to Athens in the 
time of King Munychus. He allowed them to dwell in the parts 
lying round Munychia, which received its name from them in 
honour of the King.’ 


HELtanicus, Fr, 71, quoted by Utrian (ad Dem. De Cor. p. 73, C) at second-hand 
from Diodorus, 


‘I know also that Hellanicus in his “ Namings of Nations” 
says that some of the Nomad Libyans have no possessions 
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except alcup and a knife and a pitcher. And that they have 
little houses made of reeds just enough to give them shade, 
which they carry about with them wherever they go.’ 


HELtanicus, J”, 93, quoted in Athenaeus, xi. 6, p. 462, B. 


‘Hellanicus relates that before Heracles entered Troy, Tela- 
mon threw down a part of the wall and entered it. When 
Heracles began to draw his sword upon him, Telamon, who had 
noticed Heracles’ vexation at what he had done, began to heap 
up stones around him. He said, “What is this for?” Telamon 
said, “1 am going to build an altar to Heracles the averter of 
evil.” And so the anger of Heracles is appeased, and he gives 
him as a prize Hesione, who is also Theanira.’ 

HE tanicus, Fr. 138, quoted by Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 469. 


‘He “scrambles” up to the tree-top like a monkey.’ 


HELianicus, /r. 178. Surpas, 5. v. ἀναρριχᾶσθαι. 


‘A city on the river, Tindion by name. Here is an assembly 
of the Gods, and a great and holy temple of stone in the midst 
of the city, and gates of stone. Inside the temple grow white and 
black thorn-bushes. On the top of them are placed the garlands 
twined of the flower of the thorn and the flower of the pome- 
granate and of the vine. And they are always in bloom. The 
Gods placed the garlands in Egypt when they heard that Babys 
was king, who is Typho.’ 

He tanicus, Fr. 150, quoted by Athenaeus, xv. 25, p. 679, F. 


The fragments of Hellanicus show that he must have treated 
of many points in the early history of Hellas to which Thucy- 
dides also refers. 

He spoke of an early immigration into Attica caused by war 
(Fr.71; cp. Thuc.i. 2), of changes in the names of the countries 
called Thessaly and (perhaps) Boeotia and of the autochtho- 
nous character of the Arcadians (2 7. 8, 28, 77; cp. Thuc. i. 2). 
He identified Corcyra with the Homeric Phaeacia (Ff. 45; cp. 
Thue. i. 25). 

He spoke of Hellen, son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly, and 
of his sons Xuthus, Aeolus, and Dorus: and of Pelasgus (27. 
10, 15, 373 cp. Thuc. i. 2): of Minos (27. 73; cp. Thue. i. 4), 
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of the Cyclopes (27. 176, Thuc. vi. 2): of Pelops (27. 42, Thuc. 
i. 9) and of Theseus (27. 74; cp. Thuc.ii.15). He said a good 
deal about the early history of Sicily, the immigration of the 
Siceli, and the foundation of some of the Greek cities. He men- 
tioned the origin of the Helots (77.67; cp. Thuc. i. 101), and of 
the Spartan constitution, though differing here from Thucydides 
(see Part ii. p. 6, footnote 3). 


“Heracles drew his bow against him, to shoot him, and the 
Sun asked him to stop. But he is afraid and stops. But the 
Sun in return for this gives him the golden cup which carried 
him and his mares, when he sets, through the Ocean all night to 
the East where the Sun rises. Then Heracles travels in this cup 
to Erythea. But when he was on the open sea, Ocean, to try 
him, appears to him and rocks the cup on the waves. But heis 
about to shoot Ocean with his bow. And Ocean is afraid and 
asks him to stop.’ 

Puerecyves, Fr. 33 h., quoted in Athenaeus, xi. 39, p. 470, C. 


‘Pelias was sacrificing to Poseidon, and gave notice to all 
men to come. And Jason came with the rest of the citizens. 
And he happened to be ploughing near the river Anaurus. And 
he crossed the river without his sandals. And when he had 
crossed it he puts his sandal on the right foot but forgets to put 
it on the left. And so he comes to the feast. But Pelias seeing 
him recognises the fulfilment of the oracle. And at the time he 
said nothing. But on the next day he asked him what he would 
do if he received an oracle that he should be killed by one of 
the citizens. But Jason said that he would send him to Aea, for 
the golden fleece, to bring it from Aeetes. But this Here puts 
into Jason’s mind in order that Medea might come to bring woe 
upon Pelias.’ 


PuekeEcybDes, 77, 60, quoted in the Scholia to Pindar, Pyth. iv. 133. 


‘Pherecydes says that Thersites was one of those who made 
war upon the Calydonian boar, but that he was frightened and 
shrank from the fight with the boar and was thrown down a 
precipice by Meleager ; and that was why he was deformed.’ 

Puerecyopes, 777. 82, Schol. Hom, //. B. 212 (Bekker). 
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These fragments are, indeed, on a different level from § 32. Early 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Yet the obscurer ‘fathers of historians 
history,’ have some tendencies in common with their more ao 
famous countrymen. They sometimes attempt to explain away to explain 
legends, or to render them less marvellous. Hecataeus for 2W4Y 
instance (27. 346) says that the ‘dog of Hades’ which Heracles myths 
brought to Eurystheus was really a dreadful serpent, called the 
dog of Hades because his bite was fatal, who lived on Mount 
Taenarus (cp. .} 7. 349, quoted above, p. xlvi). Hellanicus (7. 61) 
and Pherecydes (F”. 32) both said that the Stymphalides were 
not women but birds, whom Heracles frightened with a rattle: 
Hellanicus also denies the commonly-received story that the 
rattle was made by Hephaestus; ‘Heracles made it himself.’ 

There are similar explanations of myths, some of them remark- 
ably silly ones, in a writer contemporary with Thucydides, 
Herodorus of Heraclea. 

The interest in natural phenomena which is noticeable in (2) interest 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and which was so strong in the sain 
early ‘philosophers’, was shared by some of the chroniclers. jena. 
Xanthus not only argued from the existence of fossils (27. 3, 
quoted above), but mentioned the frequent physical changes 
which had taken place in the κατακεκαυμένη or volcanic country 
adjoining Mysia (#7. 4). Another writer, Democles of Pygela in 
Ionia, earlier than the Peloponnesian War, seems to have noticed 
earthquakes which had occurred in Lydia and Ionia, and resulting 
inundations(#7.1). There are traces of an interest in astronomy 
and physics in a Hippys of Rhegium, perhaps the same with the 
earliest historian of Sicily (7%. 1, 5, 6): see p. Ixxiv. 

Some trifling etymologies in Pherecydes of Leros show the (3) pe 

fe) 

1 Besides their explanations of the heavenly bodies, rainbows, light- ore 
ning, etc., and their growing interest in physiology, we are told that 
Xenophanes mentioned the occurrence of shells inland or on mountains, 
and of the impression of ‘a fish and of seals in the quarries of Syracuse, 
of an anchovy at Paros deep down in the rock, and the caudal pinnae 
(πλάκες) of marine animals at Malta,’ whence he concluded that earth 
and sea had once been mixed, ‘and the impressions had dried in the 
mud’ (Ritter and Preller, 86a). Anaxagoras too ‘predicted’ (we may 
suppose that he noticed or recorded) the fall of a meteoric stone near 
Aegospotami in 469 8.6. (Ritter and Preller, 118 a). See Professor 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. 
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beginning of an interest in language. And finally the titles of 
a book of Charon, πρυτάνεις ἢ ἄρχοντες Λακεδαιμονίων, and one of 
Hellanicus, Ἱέρειαι ai ἐν “Apyet, indicate the earliest attempts at 
historical chronology, founded on lists of priests or magistrates. 


We may complete our picture of Greek prose before and 
during the Peloponnesian War by a few extracts from the 
remains of the early philosophers: not of course as bearing 
directly on Thucydides, but as correcting the impression of 
the limited capacities of early Greek authors which we derive 
from the fragments of the chroniclers just quoted. 

When we turn from these fragments to those of the earliest 
great writer of Greek prose, Heraclitus of Ephesus, the con- 
temporary of Hecataeus, it is like entering on a new world. 
‘The King, whose is the oracle in Delphi, neither tells, nor 
conceals, but indicates.’ ‘Seekers after gold dig up much 
earth and find little gold.” ‘This one system of all things no 
God made and no man, but it always was and is and will be, 
an everliving fire, kindled in measures and put out in measures.’ 
‘Common to all is thought; we must speak with reason and 
hold strongly by the common (law) of all things as a city 
by the law, and much more strongly. For all human laws are 
nourished by the one divine (law), for it rules as much as it 
will and is sufficient for all and more than sufficient.’ ‘The 
people ought to fight for the law as for a fortress.’ ‘ Insolence 
must be put out sooner than a fire.’ ‘The Ephesians had 
better hang themselves every grown man of them and leave 
the city to the boys: for they drove out their best man, 
Hermodorus, saying, There shall be no best man of us, or, 
if there is, let him be so somewhere else and with other people.’ 
‘For what sense or mind have men? they go after bards, and 
make the crowd their teacher ; not knowing that many are bad 
but few good. For even the best of them choose one thing 
above all, eternal glory among mortals, but the many fill them- 
selves like cattle.’ ‘And to these images they pray, just as if 
a man were to chat to the house, not knowing Gods or heroes, 
who they are.’ ‘There await men when they die things which 
they do not expect or think 1’ 


1 Fr, 11, 8, 20, 91, 100, 103, 114, 111; 126, 122 (Bywater), 
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Even earlier than Heraclitus, prose books had been written and earlier 
by Anaximander of Miletus, who is said to have been sixty-four Writers. 
years of age in 546 B.C., and by his successor Anaximenes, also 
of Miletus. The late writers who mention them speak of the 
poetical character of an expression in Anaximander’, and of 
the simple and unadorned Ionic prose of Anaximenes. Thus 
we find the elements of philosophy and natural science—the 
two were not yet distinguished—treated of in prose writing even 
before we have any certain trace of the elements of history. 

After Heraclitus, the practice of writing philosophy in verse, § 34. Philo- 
introduced by Xenophanes his contemporary ὦ, was followed by a ne 
Empedoclesand Parmenides; hence the next importantprose writ- rary ah 
ings of this kind are contemporary with Thucydides’ earlier life. Thucy- 

Here are some famous fragments of Anaxagoras, the friend cides: 
of Pericles :—‘ All things were together, infinite both in number g nti 
and smallness,’ or as the same passage (said to be the opening 
of Anaxagoras’ book περὶ φύσεως) is quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ‘ All things were together: then mind came and arranged 
them.’ (Ritter and Preller, 120, 122.) 

‘Existing things in the universe, which is one, are not 
separated or cut off with an axe, neither heat from cold nor 
cold from heat. (R. P., 123, c.) 

‘The Greeks do not think rightly about becoming and perish- 
ing. For nothing either comes into being or perishes, but every- 
thing is mingled together and separated out of things already 


1 «He said that things pass away into that from which they arose’ 
(viz. τὸ ἄπειρον, infinity or unbounded space), ‘as Ζέ ἐς due, for they give 
each other satisfaction and recompense for their injustice according to 
the order of time, speaking of them thus in somewhat poetical language’ 
(Simplicius, the Aristotelian commentator of the sixth century A. D.). 
If the date and the quotation can be trusted (see Ritter and Preller, 12, 
and Burnet, pp. 49, 50), we have here the earliest extant piece of Greek 
prose literature. 

2 Xenophanes may be called a philosopher because Plato and Aristotle 
give him a place in the development of philosophy; but his poems, 
besides their well-known assaults on the popular mythology, contained 
descriptions of social life: and he may perhaps be compared to Epichar- 
mus of Syracuse (first half of fifth century), who said much about philo- 
sophical subjects in his satirical comedies. See Abbott, History of Greece, 
vol. ii, 13. 17, and Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 112, 113, 183. 
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existing. And so they would be right in calling “ becoming,” 
“mingling,” and “ perishing,” “ being separated.”’ (R. P., 119.) 

Here again is a specimen of a class of arguments introduced 
by Zeno, the Eleatic, which have left their trace upon Plato. It 
is a fragment of Melissus of Samos, one of the commanders 
of the fleet which fought against Pericles after the revolt of 
Samos. ‘So that it is eternal, and boundless, and One, and all 
alike: and it cannot perish or increase, or change its form, and 
does not suffer pain or grief. For if any of these things happened 
to it, it would not be One any more. For if it is altered, “that 
which Is” cannot be alike (always), but that which formerly was 
must perish and that which was not must come into existence. 
Now if the All were to be altered by a single hair in ten thou- 
sand years, it would perish in infinite time” (R. P., 113 a.) 

Such were the writers whom Thucydides must have read or 
heard talked of in his youth and early manhood, if he was 
interested in philosophy at all. Only one of the philosophers of 
his time bears any resemblance to him in point of style—Diogenes 
of Apollonia in Crete, apparently a younger contemporary of 
Anaxagoras. He is said, like Anaxagoras and Socrates, to have 
got into trouble at Athens, διὰ μέγαν φθόνον. The long sentences 
of Diogenes, his argumentative and critical manner of writing, 
and his anxious care that the reader shall follow him in every 
step, produce a very different effect from the reserved and 
almost mystical utterances of some of his predecessors. 

Diogenes Laertius quotes the opening of one of his books: 
‘In beginning any argument, I think we ought to make the 
beginning incontrovertible, and the expression simple and 
dignified’ (R. P., 160). Another fragment is— 

‘Besides these, there are the following strong arguments. 
Men and other animals, breathing as they do, live by the air. 
And this is life and thought to them, as has been clearly shown 
in this book. And if this departs, they die, and thought leaves 
them’ (R. P., 163). 

It is singular that of the Sophists, apart from Gorgias, 
who was rather a teacher of rhetoric than a sophist, hardly any 

1 Adyou παντὸς ἀρχόμενον δοκέει μοι χρεὼν εἶναι τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀναμφισ- 
βήτητον παρέχεσθαι, τὴν δὲ ἑρμηνηΐην ἁπλῆν καὶ σεμνήν. 

“Ere δὲ πρὸς τούτοισι καὶ τάδε μεγάλα σημήϊα" ἄνθρωποι γὰρ καὶ τὰ 
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fragments remain. Hippias of Elis dealt with historical sub- 
jects (cp. Part ii. p. 6), and is quoted (27. 7) as saying that the 
word τύραννος was not used in Hellas until Archilochus’ time. 
Two or three famous sentences of Protagoras and Gorgias show 
that they could express, in a brilliant and forcible manner, the 
intellectual difficulties which called forth the constructive genius 
of Socrates and Plato. ‘About the Gods I am not able to know 
either that they are or that they are not: for many things hinder 
our knowing, the obscurity of the matter and the shortness of 
men’s life.’ ‘Man is the measure of all things, of things which 
are, that they are; and of things which are not, that they are 
not’ (Protagoras: see Ritter and Preller, 177, 178). ‘ Nothing 
exists: if it does, it is unknowable ; if it is knowable, it cannot 
be explained to others’ (Gorgias: the words are probably in- 
tended as a ‘reductio ad absurdum’ of previous philosophies : 
see Ritter and Preller, 184). 

The extraordinary performance known as the Funeral Oration § 36. 
of Gorgias (of which a long extract is given, in a late scholium, ¥ uneral 

᾿ β ν᾿ Oration of 

from a work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus), shows us the Gorgias. 
source of the antithetical ‘and artificial style which disfigures 
the Funeral Oration of Thucydides, and which exercised so 
pernicious an influence on much of later Greek oratory and 
literature. We have no means of knowing whether it was actually 
spoken in the Ceramicus by some Athenian citizen for whom 
Gorgias wrote it, or whether he merely wrote it to show what 
he could do if he had the chance. 


‘For what was wanting to these men of what men ought to 
have? and what had they of what men ought to lack? May I be 
able to say what I wish, and wish to say what is right, eluding 
the vengeance of God, and escaping the ill-will of men. Divine 
was the worth which they possessed; human alone was their 
mortality. Far above stubborn Justice they set gentle Equity : 
and soundness of argument far above strictness of law; for they 


ἄλλα ζῷα ἀναπνέοντα ζώει τῷ ἀέρι, καὶ τοῦτο αὐτοῖσι καὶ ψυχή ἐστι καὶ 
νόησις, ὡς δεδήλωται ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἐυγγραφῇ ἐμφανέως, καὶ ἐὰν τοῦτο 
ἀπαλλαχθῇ, ἀποθνήσκει, καὶ ἡ νόησις ἐπιλείπει. Cp. 161 (R. P.), where 
the machinery of the argument (ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκέει, τὸ μὲν ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν) 
somewhat reminds us of Herodotus and Thucydides: and also the long 
fragment of Melissus in R. P., 115. 
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held it the most divine and the most universal law to say and 
not to say, to do and not to do, what due was in due season; 
and two good things they had practised above all, mind and 
might (γνώμην καὶ ῥώμην), one in counsel, the other in accom- 
plishment. For they were champions of those who unjustly 
suffered, and chastisers of those that unjustly rejoiced: stubborn 
at the call of expediency, calm at the call of propriety: by the 
wisdom of mind putting down the folly of might: insolent were 
they to the insolent, courteous to the courteous, fearless to the 
fearless, terrible among the terrible. In witness whereof they 
planted trophies over their enemies that they might be gifts 
pleasing to Zeus, and votive offerings of their own: not unknown 
to them were either inborn Valour or lawful loves, either strife in 
arms or art-loving peace: reverent were they to the Gods in due 
observance, and pious to their parents in tendance: just to their 
countrymen in equality, and conscientious towards their friends 
in faith. And therefore, though they died, loving sorrow died 
not with them, but immortal in bodies bodiless it lives thoug 
they live not!” 
Fine as some of Gorgias’ thoughts are, the whole passage 
lacks the very elements of the simplicity and sincerity due to 
the subject: one old-fashioned Athenian inscription like Μελέτη 
ἐνθάδε κεῖται, γυνὴ ἀγαθή, or ἐνθάδε ᾿Αρίσστυλλα κεῖται, παῖς 
᾿Αρίσστωνός τε καὶ ἹῬοδίλλης, σώφρων γ᾽, ὦ θύγατερ, is worth it all. 
It may be true, among the many imperfections of the world of 
letters, that Gorgias’ pompous antitheses helped to introduce 
a needful element into prose style. Yet, on the whole, Aris- 
tophanes and Plato, and with them no doubt many a sensible 
Athenian who could not have said all he thought about it, were 
right in concluding that this Art of Rhetoric ‘ would never do.’ 


Several memoirs or treatises of a historical or political character 
were written at Athens or about Athenian affairs during Thucy- 
dides’ life-time. Ion of Chios and Stesimbrotus of Thasos were 
his older contemporaries ; we should have rated the historical 


1 Τοιγαροῦν αὐτῶν ἀποθανόντων ὃ πόθος οὐ συναπέθανεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος 
ἐν [οὐκ] ἀσωμάτοις σώμασι (ἢ οὐ ζώντων. The ‘bodies bodiless’ mean 
the imagined forms of the dead in the memory of the living. The 
original will be found in Thompson’s Gorgias, pp. 175, 176. 
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value of their works more highly than we do if we knew less 
about them. Ion, who was also a tragic and lyric poet of some 
eminence, probably died a little before 421. He wrote a Χίον 
κτίσις, dealing, as appears from a fragment, with the mythology 
and early history of his native island: and a book called 
ἐπιδημίαι, ‘visits,’ apparently containing anecdotes of famous 
men whom Ion had met. One long fragment tells a story 
of Sophocles, whom he met at Chios when Sophocles was 
one of the στρατηγοί on the expedition against Samos ; another, 
a story of Cimon (27. 4; Plut., Cimon, 9). ‘Ion said that when 
he was quite a lad, after coming from Chios to Athens, he met 
Cimon at a dinner-party at Laomedon’s. After the libations 
he was asked to sing, and sang rather pleasantly. The 
company complimented him and remarked that he was more 
accomplished than Themistocles, who said that he had never 
learnt singing or the lyre, but that he did know how to make 
a city great and wealthy. Then, as was natural over their 
wine, their conversation glided on to the great things that Cimon 
had done. The chief of them were mentioned, and Cimon 
himself told them what he thought his cleverest piece of general- 
ship. The allies had taken many barbarian prisoners at Sestos 
and Byzantium, and ordered Cimon to divide them. He put 
the men themselves on one side, and their fine clothes and 
ornaments on the other: this, they said, was not a fair division. 
‘Take whichever you like,’ said he; ‘the Athenians will be 
satisfied with the other.’ Herophytus of Samos recommended 
them to choose the Persians’ belongings sooner than the Persians 
themselves: so they took the finery and left the prisoners to 
the Athenians. Cimon went, away, and for a time the laugh 
was against him: there were the allies carrying off golden 
anclets and bracelets and collars and fine mantles and purple 
robes, while the Athenians only got naked fellows who had 
had no training to make them fit for work. But soon the friends 
and relations of the prisoners came down from Lydia and 
Phrygia, and paid high ransoms for every one of them: so 
Cimon got four months pay for his crew to begin with, and there 
was a large sum left over for the treasury.’ 

Two other fragments of a similar ‘gossiping’ character may 
be quoted (27, 6 and 5). 


§ 38. Stes- 
imbrotus. 
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“Cimon, as Ion the poet says, was of no unhandsome appear- 
ance, but tall and had plenty of curly hair’ (Plut., Cimon, 5.) 

‘The poet Ion says that Pericles was impudent and conceited 
in society, and that there was a strong touch of arrogance and 
contempt for others in his loftiness; but he speaks highly of 
the courtesy and the easy and cultivated manner of Cimon 
in ordinary intercourse. Enough, however, of lon, who said 
that “goodness, like a tetralogy, should by all means have 
a satyric element.”’ (Plut., Pericles, 3.) 

Plutarch (Cimon, 16) also quotes from him the expression 
by which Cimon urged the Athenians to send help to Sparta 
after the revolt of the Helots—é δ᾽ Ἴων ἀπομνημονεύει καὶ τὸν 
λόγον ᾧ μάλιστα τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐκίνησε, παρακαλῶν μήτε τὴν 
᾿Ἑλλάδα χωλὴν μήτε τὴν πόλιν ἑτερόζυγα περιϊδεῖν γεγενημένην. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos must have been writing after the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, for he mentions the death 
of Xanthippus, Pericles’ son, in the Plague. He wrote a book 
περὶ Θεμιστοκλέους καὶ Θουκυδίδου (the son of Melesias) καὶ Περι- 
κλέους. Such a work, by a contemporary of Thucydides and 
Pericles, might be expected to be of the greatest value, but 
Plutarch, who frequently quotes Stesimbrotus, seems to rate his 
authority very low. Plutarch may have been offended by the 
scandals about Pericles’ private life which Stesimbrotus retails, 
but the fragments tend to confirm his judgment. Stesimbrotus 
tells a story about Themistocles (see p. ]xxiii) which we may be 
sure that Thucydides, if he knew of it, did not credit. He 
appears to have lauded Cimon as a plain honest man, and to 
have abused Pericles. 

‘ According to Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Cimon had never been 
properly taught either music or any other liberal accomplish- 
ment common among the Greeks. He was perfectly free from 
Athenian sharpness and loquacity. There was much nobility and 
sincerity in his character, and the features of the man’s soul were 
rather Peloponnesian than Athenian.’ (/7. 3, Plut., Cimon, 4.) 

‘Cimon took every opportunity of glorifying Lacedaemon to 
the Athenians, and especially when he was blaming them or 
provoking them, according to Stesimbrotus, and used to say, 
“Why, the Lacedaemonians are not like that” (οὐ γὰρ οἵ ye 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοιοῦτοι), (7. 6, Plut., Cimon, 16.) 
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Again, ‘Stesimbrotus tells us that Pericles, pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on the platform over those who had fallen at Samos, said 
that they had become immortal like the Gods, “for we do not 
see the Gods themselves, but by the honours they enjoy and by 
the good things they bestow, we infer their immortality: this is 
true also of those who die for their country.”’ (δ. 8, Plut., 

Pericles, 8.) 

The anonymous ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (see p. xlii) is, notwith- §39. ‘Con- 
standing its diffuseness, more like Thucydides in style than any eee 9: 
Greek writing except the speeches of Antiphon. Three extracts [Xeno- 
from it, not the most interesting passages, but akin to Thucydides phon]. 
in matter, will show how closely it bears on the history of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war. The work is a short ironical 
defence of the Athenian constitution as admirably calculated, 
however bad in itself, to serve the ends of the populace. 

Chapter 1, 14-18, is our chief authority for the system by which 
the suits of the allies were tried at Athens. The passage illus- 
trates also the popularity of the Athenian empire with the people 
(‘the rascals’) in the allied cities (Thuc. iii. 47, viii. 48), and the 
real meaning of Aristophanes’ profession that he and his party 
are the champions of the allies: ‘the allies’ means the oligarchs 
or ‘honest men,’ in the allied cities whom they supported against 
the people. 

‘As for the Allies, those who sail out from Athens cheat Athens and 
(as the impression is), and show their hatred to honest men, the Allies. 
because they know that the ruler is bound to be hated by the 
ruled in any case, but that if the rich and powerful are to have 
the power in the cities, the rule of the Athenian people will last 
avery shorttime. This is why they disfranchise honest men and 
take away their property, and exile them and put them to 
death, and promote rascals. But the honest among the Athenians 
are the preservers of the honest men in the allied cities, know- 
ing that it is a good thing for them always to preserve the best 
men in the cities. Some one may say that it is the strength of 
the Athenians that the allies should be able to pay them money 
(Thuc. iii. 46). But the democrats think it better that indi- 
vidual Athenians should have the allies’ money, and that the 
allies should have only enough to live upon and work their land, 
and be unable to intrigue against them. 


Judicial 
arrange- 
ments. 


Sea and 
land 
powers 
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‘Another point in which the Athenian people is supposed to 
be wrong is that they compel the allies to sail to Athens for the 
settlement of lawsuits. But they reply by enumerating all the 
advantages which the Athenian people gain by this. First, 
they get their pay as jurymen from the court fees all the year 
round. Then they administer the allied cities sitting quietly at 
home without ships sailing out; and they preserve the men of 
the-popular party and destroy the men of the other party in the 
lawcourts. If each of the allies decided their suits at home, the 
Athenians being unpopular with them, they would destroy such 
among themselves as were most friendly to the Athenian people. 
Besides this there are other advantages which the Athenian 
people gain from the allies having their suits tried at Athens. 
First, the duty of one per cent. levied at the Piraeus brings in 
more to the city. Then, any one who has lodgings to let gets on 
better, so does any one who has a pair of animals or a slave who 
can be hired out. Then the court officials get on better because 
the allies have to stay at Athens. Besides, if the allies did not 
come to Athens for trial, they would pay respect only to such 
of the Athenians as sailed out to them, the generals and the 
trierarchs and envoys. As it is, every one of the allies indi- 
vidually is forced to flatter the Athenian people (Thuc. iii. 11), 
knowing that he must, if he is plaintiff or defendant in a trial, 
come to Athens and appear before the people and none other, 
such being the Athenian law; and he is compelled to supplicate 
before the lawcourt, and, when any one comes in, grasp his hand. 
In this way the allies are rendered more completely slaves of 
the Athenian people.’ 

In chapter 2. 2, the writer points out that the Athenians have 
a far stronger hold over their allies than the Lacedaemonians 
over theirs. 

‘Those who are subjects of a land empire can form larger 
communities from small cities and fight in one army?; those 
who are subjects of a marine empire, if they are islanders, 
cannot bring their cities together—the sea intervenes; but 
those who rule them are masters of the sea: if it were possible 

1 As the allies of Sparta in the Peloponnese were always trying to 


do. Olynthus (Thue. i. 58) and Mitylene (iii. 2) are instances of the 
same policy on the part of Athenian allies, 
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for the islanders to come together into one island without being 
detected, they would die of famine. As for the various cities on 
the mainland which are under the empire of Athens, the great 
are ruled by fear, the quite small through their necessities; for 
there is no city which does not need either importation or 
exportation. Now both will be impossible, if it be not obedient 
to the masters of the sea. In the next place, the masters of the 
sea can do what the masters of the land cannot ; they can some- 
times ravage the lands of stronger powers, for they can coast 
along wherever there is no enemy or only a few; if the enemy 
come up, one can embark and sail away (Thuc. ii. 25); one who 
does this finds less difficulty than he who marches up on foot. 
Again, those who hold an empire by sea can go as long a voyage 
as you like from their own country (Thuc. ii. 62); but their 
rivals on land cannot go many days’ journey from their own 
country ; their marches are slow, and as they go on foot they 
cannot take provisions fora long time (Thuc. i. 141, iv.6). And 
he who goes on foot must go through a friendly country or else 
win battles ; but he who goes by sea can make a descent where 
he is stronger, but (where he is weaker he can) coast along until 
he comes to a friendly country, or to enemies who are inferior 
to himself. Again, those who are strongest on land are heavily 
smitten by failure of the harvest which comes from Zeus ; more 
lightly those who are strong by sea; for every country is not 
affected at one time, so that supplies are brought from countries 
where the harvest is good to those who are masters of the sea.’ 
(2.14, 16.) ‘One thing they lack. If the Athenians dwelt in 
an island (Thuc. i. 143) as well as being masters of the sea, 
they would be able to do evil to others if they wanted, but suffer 
none themselves as long as they ruled the sea; their land would 
not be ravaged, and they would not have to await invasion. 
But as it is the farmers and the wealthy Athenians are readier 
to submit to the enemy (Thuc. ii. 63), but the people, knowing 
that they have nothing for them to burn or ravage, live without 
fear and without any thought of submitting to them. There is 
further another dread of which they would be relieved, if they 
inhabited an island; that of the city being betrayed by a few, 
or the gates being opened and the enemy entering (Thuc. i. 108, 
vi. 61, viii. 90) ; for how could such things happen, if they 


‘If Athens 
had been 
an island.’ 
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inhabited an island? Nor would they have to fear any insurrec- 
tion against the people, if they inhabited an island; for, as it is, 
if an insurrection were raised, it would be with hope in the 
enemy, and the intention of inviting him in by land. But if 
they inhabited an island, they would have no fear of this either. 
Now since they had not the luck to inhabit an island originally, 
what they do is this: they deposit their property in the islands 
(Thue. ii. 14), trusting in their empire by sea; but they think 
nothing of the ravaging of Attica, knowing that if they take 
compassion on it (Thuc. ii. 62), they will be deprived of other 
and greater advantages.’ 

The fragments of Critias, the Athenian oligarchic statesman, 
and one of the Thirty Tyrants, are disappointingly trivial, though 
there is a personal and characteristic tone in them which is 
somewhat attractive. One fragment of a Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτεία 
(Fr. 3; Athen. xi. 66, 483 B, Kaibel) says ‘ Besides, as to the 
smallest matters of daily use, the Lacedaemonian sandals are 
the best; their dress (cp. Thuc. i. 6) is the pleasantest and most 
convenient to wear; the Lacedaemonian mug is the most suit- 
able kind of cup on a campaign, and the handiest to pack in 
a knapsack. The reason for its use in soldiering is that one 
must often drink water which is not clean. Now first (in one 
of these Lacedaemonian cups) you cannot see very clearly what 
you are drinking; then the mug has ‘ambos’ (ἄμβωνας, ? hollows 
inside the cup), in which it deposits the impurities.’ 

(Fr. 8; Aelian, V. H. x. 17.) ‘ Critias says that Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles, had three talents inherited property before 
he came forward in politics; but after he had become head of 
affairs, and then had been banished and his property confiscated, 
he was discovered to possess a property of more than Ioo talents. 
So too Cleon, before he came forward in public, was heavily bur- 
dened in his private property, but he left a fortune of fifty talents.’ 

(fr.9; Plut., Cimon, 16.) When Ephialtes protested against 
sending help to Sparta in the blockade of Ithome, ‘ Critias says 
that Cimon, thinking less of the aggrandisement of his country 
than of the interests of the Lacedaemonians, turned the minds 
of the people, and went out to help them with many hoplites’ 

(Fr. 12; Aclian, V. H. x. 13.) Critias finds fault with Archi- 
lochus for speaking very badly of himself. ‘If he had not,’ says 
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Critias, ‘spread abroad such a report of himself among the 
Greeks, we should not have learnt either that he was the son of 
the slave-woman Enipo, or that he was forced to leave Paros 
by poverty and distress, and so came to Thasos, or that he 
quarrelled with the Thasians, or again that he spoke evil of 
friends and foes alike. Besides all this, we should not know 
that he was an adulterer, if he had not told us, or that he was 
sensual and brutal, or what is most shameful of all, that he threw 
away his shield.’ 


Hippocrates of Cos and Democritus of Abdera are seldom Two of 

present to our minds in connexion with Thucydides; they worked Thucy- 
on subjects of a very different nature; and there is an element ae 
of uncertainty about the genuineness of the works attributed to contem- 
Hippocrates, as is so often the case with the founder of a school, Poraties. 
while those of Democritus are preserved to us only in fragments. 
But they were among the very greatest of the writers con- 
temporary with Thucydides!; and the fragments of Democritus 
are sufficient to show that he looked at politics and human 
nature in somewhat the same way as Thucydides. 

With regard to Hippocrates, Littré (CEuvres d’Hippocrate, § 41. Hip- 
vol. i. p. 474) says, ‘ The slightest occupation with literary studies POT: 
will show what an air of resemblance and of brotherhood is 
presented by writers belonging to the same period, of whatever 
subject they may treat: facies non omnibus una, Nec diversa 
tamen, We still have the writings of one of the most illustrious 
contemporaries of Hippocrates; and in them the justice of this 
observation seems to me to be fully confirmed. Thucydides 
lived and wrote at the same time as the physician of Cos: the 
more I have reflected on the style of the two, and sought to 
penetrate into its processes, its form, and its feeling, the more 
fully am I convinced that a close affinity existed between these 
writers; an affinity arising from the law that the authors of a 
given period all draw from the common spring of thought, 
expression, and style, which supplies a whole epoch. It is to 
Thucydides, therefore, that Hippocrates must be compared: in 
both we have a grave way of speaking, a style full of vigour, 


1 They are both said to have been born about 460; and to have 
survived till about 370. 
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a choice of phrases full of meaning, and a use of the Greek 
language which, though great pains have been taken with it, is 
nevertheless less flowing than in Plato.’ 

One passage, of a less technical nature than ordinary, may be 
quoted from Hippocrates? (see also p. xxviii, above) : 

“As to faint-heartedness and cowardice in mankind, the 
unwarlike and tame character of Asiatics as compared to Euro- 
peans is chiefly caused by the seasons, which in Asia do not 
change greatly in the direction either of heat or cold, but are very 
similar. There are no shocks to the mind, no violent revolutions 
in the body, such as are likely to produce savage dispositions 
and, rather than a more equable temperature, to inspire men 
with inconsiderate passion. For it is change more than any- 
thing else which stimulates men’s spirits and does not suffer 
them to remain inactive. For these reasons, I think, the Asiatic 
race is unwarlike, and also because of their institutions, most of 
Asia being ruled by kings. Now, where men have no power 
over their own selves, nor independence, but are under a master, 
their minds are not set on warlike training, but on showing 
themselves unfit for service. The dangers are not equally 
shared: the subjects will naturally have to march out and suffer 
hardship and death under compulsion for the sake of their 
masters, away from their wives, children, and friends: and any 
brave and gallant action which they perform turns to the profit 
and increase of their masters, while their only harvest is danger 
and death. Moreover, the land of these men must needs be 
wasted by the enemy and by want of husbandry. Consequently, 
even if any one is brave and courageous by nature, his disposition 
is perverted by institutions. .A strong proof of this is that all 
the Asiatics, whether Greek or barbarian, who are not subject 
to masters, but are independent and suffer hardships on their 
own account, are most warlike of all; because they run risk 
for their own benefit and win the prizes of their own valour, and 
likewise pay the penalties of their own cowardice. Even among 
Asiatics, however, you will find a difference, some being better 
and some worse ; this is due to the changes of the seasons as 
I have explained above. So much for the inhabitants of Asia.’ 


* Περὶ ἀέρων, ὑδάτων, τόπων, ς. 16: Littré, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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Democritus, had all his writings been preserved, might have § 42. Demo- 
had hardly less interest for us than Plato or Aristotle. We are “Titus. 
not concerned here with his contributions to philosophy, ethics, 
and science’, or with his works on Homer, music, and grammar. 
But in the fragments of his writings there are many reflexions 
on politics and human life which are in the same vein as those 
of Thucydides; and they suggest some considerations on the 
relation of Thucydides to the ideas of his time. For Demo- ‘ Rational- 
critus was perhaps the greatest representative—greater than ἰρῖπξ ” and 
the Sophists or Euripides—of the ‘ Aufklérung’ of the fifth iene ae 
century B.C., a movement parallel to that of our own eighteenth dencies of 
century, with the difference that in Hellas we find the spirit of τς age. 
the Elizabethan poets and of the philosophy and poetry of our Adee wala 
own century, as well as that of Rousseau and the Encyclo- tion to 
pedists, alive at one time in older and younger contemporaries. them. 
Now Thucydides had too strong an individuality, he was too 
much interested in action and fact, he sympathised too much 
with the older ideas and customs of Hellas and the simple and 
natural human feelings which they represented (see p. xxiv), to 
be carried away by the ‘sophistic’ tendency; and doubtless he 
was less open than he might have been to some of its humaner 
elements: we cannot imagine him feeling deeply about the 
rights of women and slaves like Euripides and some of the 
Sophists, or discussing the rights of animals like Democritus *. 
But, just as the rhetoric of the day affected without seriously 
deforming his style, so the better side of the sophistic tendency 
has left traces on the phraseology and the subject-matter of his 
‘speeches.’ In particular, the general arguments of Hermo- 
crates against war, and of Diodotus against undue severity 
in punishment, show the humanity and common sense of the 
new ideas at their best. There is quite an ‘eighteenth- 
century’ ring about these speeches (iii. 42-48; iv. 59-64): we 


1 See Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 612-615, 618-19, 
624-627. It may be noticed, as connecting Democritus with Hippo- 
crates and Thucydides, that one of the medical works ascribed to him 
is entitled περὶ λοιμῶν ἢ λοιμικῶν κακῶν. 

2 Fr, 158 (206), Beloch, p. 626. The fragments are quoted by the 
numbers in Natorp’s Die Ethica des Demokritus, followed by those 
of Miillach’s Fragmenta Phil. Graec. 
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are reminded of a well-known weak point of eighteenth-century 
speculation when we find Diodotus supporting his most just 
and rational conclusion that the people of Mitylene should not 
be massacred, by the sadly unhistorical argument that capital 
punishment had only been resorted to by mankind because milder 
measures had been found ineffectual’. It is like French writers 
before the Revolution protesting against flagrant oppression on 
the ground of a primitive ‘ social contract.’ 

The fragments of Democritus give us the impression of a 
good, wise, and thoughtful man, lacking the genius and inspiring 
force of Socrates and Plato, and not without a ‘ doctrinaire’ and 
perverse element”. 

One curious passage finds a parallel in the speech of Diodotus 
just mentioned. ‘It is quite impossible,’ says Democritus, 


cydides and 427. 167 (205), ‘ under the present system, that magistrates, even 


Demo- 
critus. 


if they are the best of men, should not commit’ (or ‘ suffer ἢ 
injustice. For it is a singular thing’ (‘it is like nothing but 
itself’) ‘that the same man should fall under the power of 
different people’ (i.e. that magistrates when they go out of 
office should be under the power of their successors). ‘The 
matter should somehow be so arranged that he who commits no 
injustice, however strictly he deals with the unjust, should not 
fall under their power’ (when his term of office comes to an 
end), ‘but that some law or something else should defend the 
just doer.” The querulous and somewhat unpractical tone of 
this protest against the principle of Greek democracy, dpyew 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἐν μέρει, reminds us of Diodotus’ words in Thuc. 
iil. 42: the adviser of the people who proves right should have 
no additional honour; he who proves wrong should escape 
not merely punishment, but discredit. 

There is a more vigorous tone about another political frag- 
ment, 166 (204), ‘Men remember what is wrongly done’ (by 
those in office) ‘more than what is rightly done; and this is 


1 Thue, iii. 45 καὶ εἰκὸς τὸ πάλαι τῶν μεγίστων ἀδικημάτων μαλακω- 
τέρας κεῖσθαι (τὰς ζημίας). If murder could be atoned for by a fine in 
Homeric society, it was not from motives of humanity. 

3 He says, Ar. 181 (188), that adopted children, whom you can 
choose for yourself, are better than children of your own, whom you 
have to make the best of, however they may turn out! 
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just. As the man who returns a deposit should not be praised 
but he who fails to do so should be thought badly of and 
punished, so with aruler. For he was not elected to do evil, 
but to do good.’ 

Another fragment, 134 (212), is identical in sense with a fine 
place in one of Pericles’ speeches! (Thuc. ii. 60), * A man should 
consider the affairs of the State and its good management 
more important than anything else. He should neither be 
obstinate beyond what is reasonable, nor seek to invest himself 
with more power than the good of the commonwealth requires. 
For the good management of the State is the greatest of advan- 
tages; everything depends on this; when this is maintained, 
everything is maintained; when this is lost, everything is lost.’ 
Cp. Fr. 135 (43) ἀπορίη Evry τῆς ἑκάστου χαλεπωτέρη᾽ οὐ yap ὗπο- 
λείπεται ἐλπὶς ἐπικουρίας. 

Pericles’ remark about the meaning οὗ τύχη, i. 140, διόπερ καὶ 
τὴν τύχην, ὅσα ἂν παρὰ λόγον ξυμβῇ, εἰώθαμεν αἰτιᾶσθαι, and the 
common opposition of γνώμη and τύχη in Thucydides, find a 
parallel in Democritus 29, 30 (14) ἄνθρωποι τύχης εἴδωλον ἐπλά- 
σαντο πρόφασιν idins ἀγνοίης. φύσει yap γνώμῃ τύχη wdyerar? τὰ δὲ 
πλεῖστα ἐν βίῳ εὐξύνετος ὀξυδερκίη κατιθύνει. These last words 
might serve as a motto to Thucydides’ whole work. 

The expression of Fy. 64 (15) is very Thucydidean, τύχη peya- 
λόδωρος, GAN’ ἀβέβαιος, φύσις δὲ αὐτάρκης. διόπερ νικᾷ τῷ ἥσσονι 
καὶ βεβαίῳ τὸ μέζον τῆς ἐλπίδος. So is that of Fr. 157% μικρὰ 
διδόναι βούλου μᾶλλον ἢ μεγάλα ἐγγυᾶν. ὅ τε γὰρ κίνδυνος ἄπεστι, 
καὶ ὁ λαβὼν ἔργου οὐ λόγου χάριν ἔχει. 

Fr. 225 (158) σμικραὶ χάριτες ἐν καιρῷ μέγισται τοῖς λαμβάνουσι, 
is like Thuc. i. 41 ἡ γὰρ τελευταία χάρις καιρὸν ἔχουσα, κἂν ἔλασσον 
ἦ, δύναται μεῖζον ἔγκλημα λῦσαι. 

Several Thucydidean ‘commonplaces’ occur also in Demo- 
critus: the folly of losing what you have by hoping for and 
striving after more; enmity shown in design as well as act ; the 
necessity of watching an enemy’s designs and retaliating if they 


1 Πόλις γὰρ εὖ ἀγομένη μεγίστη ὄρθωσίς ἐστι" καὶ ἐν τούτῳ πάντα ἔνι, 
καὶ τούτου σωζομένου πάντα σώζεται, καὶ τούτου φθειρομένου τὰ πάντα 
διαφθείρεται. Cp. Thuc. ii. 60. 

2 There is some uncertainty about the text here. 

3 Considered spurious by Natorp. 
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are carried into effect; oaths taken under stress of necessity and 
afterwards broken; generosity without hope of reward’. #7. 140 
(196) contains similar ideas to those in the conclusion of 
Thucydides’ remarks on the Corcyraean sedition (iii. 84, a 
chapter rejected by most critics, but very likely genuine) *. 

These parallels are not sufficient to prove any direct con- 
nexion between Thucydides and Democritus. We may fancy, 
if we please, that they had met each other in Thrace or at 
Athens 5, or that one of the two had read the works of the other ; 
but it is more probable that the resemblances between them 
merely illustrate the manner in which, as remarked by Littré, 
the same ideas are ‘in the air’ at a given epoch. 


The existence of so much prose writing in the days of Thucy- 
dides does not necessarily imply a corresponding amount of 
reading. Greek poetry was meant to be listened to rather than 
read, and the same thing may have been true of prose. This 
is indicated by expressions like that of Thucydides in his 
Preface (i. 22) καὶ és μὲν ἀκρόασιν ἴσως τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες αὐτῶν ἀτερ- 
πέστερον φανεῖται (although the word need not be confined to 
the hearing of ‘readings’ given by the author himself‘): and 
by the various traditions, though they cannot always be trusted 
in particular cases®, of the ‘ publication’ of works by reading 
aloud or recitation. 


Δ Fr. 59, 60 (21, 31); 39 (110); 153 (201); 162 (126); 226 (160). 
Fr. 168 (223), ἀνδρὶ σοφῷ πᾶσα γῆ Barn ψυχῆς γὰρ ἀγαθῆς πατρὶς ὁ 
ἐύμπας κύσμος, may be quoted for its resemblance in form to an equally 
famous saying in Thue. ii. 49 ἀνδρῶν γὰρ ἐπιφανῶν πᾶσα γῆ τάφος. 

2 Οὐκ ἂν ἐκώλνον of νόμοι ζῆν ἕκαστον κατ᾽ ἰδίην ἐξουσίην, εἰ μὴ ἕτερος 
ἕτερον ἐλυμαίνετο. φθόνος γὰρ στάσιος ἀρχὴν ἀπεργάζεται. 

3 ἦλθον ἐς ᾿Αθήνας, καὶ οὔτις με ἔγνωκεν, says Democritus (Miillach, 
E. 7.1, Diog. Laert. ix. 7. 36). The last words must surely mean, ‘and 
yet nobody knows me,’ not, as usually taken, ‘and nobody there knew 
me’ (ἔγνω or ἐγνώκει). 

* Cp. Isocrates, Panath. 84, 86, 233, 251 (91, 93, 252, 274). He 
speaks first of readers, then of hearers, ἀκροαταί, then of some friends 
to whom he read the book to see whether it should be suppressed or 
published (πότερον ἀφανιστέος παντάπασιν εἴη ἢ διαδοτέος τοῖς βουλομένοις 
λαβεῖν). One of these spoke to him of the few Spartans who would 
care to make acquaintance with it ‘if they got some one to read to 
them,’ ἢν λάβωσι τὸν ἀναγνωσόμενον. 

ὁ The earliest of the many famous stories about Herodotus’ reading 
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But it seems probable that, within a comparatively narrow —common 
circle, there was more reading, more talk about books, more He 
interest among authors in the writings of other authors, in circle. 
Greece and especially at Athens in the last half of the fifth 
century B.C., than, since the great difference made by the inven- 
tion of printing, we are inclined to think. 

The famous passage of the Phaedrus (274 C ff.), in which References 

Plato makes Socrates disparage writing and reading in com- a aie 
parison of talking and memory, represents Plato’s own prophetic ing. a 
feeling, not that of the average cultivated Athenian of the day, 
nor even that of Socrates, if we judge from Xen. Memorabilia, 
1.6.14. Here Socrates, speaking of the means by which he 
liked to gain friends, says, ‘The treasures of the wise men of 
old, which they wrote down in books and left behind them, 
I unroll and peruse with my friends; and if we see any good 
thing we pick it out; and think it a great gain if we prove of 
use to each other.’ Elsewhere (iv. 2. 1, 10) we hear of a ‘ col- 
lection of many works of the most famous poets and wise men’,’ 
including all the poems of Homer, made by a very young man 
in preparation for a public career; and Socrates in talking to 
him incidentally mentions the existence of ‘many writings of 
physicians.’ In the Phaedo, 97 B—98 C, we hear of Socrates 
when a young man first ‘hearing some one reading out’ a book 
of Anaxagoras, and then with all speed procuring and reading it. 
According to the most probable interpretation of Apol. 26 D, E, 
Anaxagoras’ books could be bought for a drachma (10d.) at most ; 
Socrates in any case talks—but perhaps ironically ?—as if their 
contents might be expected to be known to a popular jury. 

Booksellers and bookshops (vt τὰ βίβλι᾽ dua, Eupolis, 2% 

304, Kock) are mentioned by writers of the Old Comedy. 
Aristophanes (27. 490, Kock) speaks in very modern fashion 
of a man who ‘has been ruined by a book or by Prodicus or 
some of those lazy chatterboxes.’ Euripides (Frogs, 943, 1409) 
effects a judicious reduction in the superfluous bulk of tragedy 
by ‘doses of essence of twaddle extracted from books’; yet his 


his history aloud is traceable to, though not actually to be found in, 
Diyllus, an Attic historian of the years 330-290, Miiller, vol. ii. p. 360. 

1 Σοφιστῶν here is explained by τῶν λεγομένων σόφων ἀνδρῶν γεγο- 
νέναι, § 8, 


§ 45. Early 


tokens of 
a critical 
spirit. 
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whole establishment, books and all, is not worth two lines of 
Aeschylus. Dionysus on board ship, at the time of the battle 
of Arginusae, reads Euripides’ ‘Andromeda,’ acted six years 
before (1. 53). Two incidental references to books (Birds, 1288 ; 
Frogs, 1114) give us the impression that ‘reading,’ though 
a comparatively recent growth, was a delightful and popular 
thing at Athens between 415 and 4oo. Finally, Xenophon ' 
speaks of ‘many books’ as having been found in 400 B.C. among 
the spoils of some Thracian wreckers on the dangerous coast of 
Salmydessus near the entrance to the Black Sea: they may 
have been on their way to the Greek cities on its shores *. 

It is further noticeable how much there is in early Greek 
writers of critical remarks on the opinions of others; the spirit 
thus shown must have led to a good deal of reading as soon as 
facilities for it were at hand. Herodotus quotes by name about 
a dozen poets, and though he mentions no prose writer by name 
except Hecataeus, he frequently refers to and refutes current 
opinions. Hecataeus himself begins his Γενεαλογίαι with the 
words (27. 332) Ἑκαταῖος Μιλήσιος ὧδε μυθέεται' τάδε γράφω, ds 
μοι ἀληθέα δοκέει εἶναι" of γὰρ Ἑλλήνων λόγοι πολλοί τε καὶ γελοῖοι, 
ὡς φαίνονται, εἰσίν. The early philosophers are full οὗ refutations 
and criticisms. In the fragments of Heraclitus (about 500 B.C.) 
we find references to Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Hecataeus, 
Xenophanes, Archilochus, and Bias of Priene. One fragment 
(16) is very remarkable for the critical spirit which it shows 
at so early a period of literature. ‘Learning does not teach 
sense: else it would have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and 
also Xenophanes and Hecataeus *,’ 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 5, 14 ἐνταῦθα ηὑρίσκοντο πολλαὶ μὲν κλῖναι, πολλὰ 
δὲ κιβώτια, πολλαὶ δὲ βίβλοι γεγραμμέναι, καὶ τἄλλα πολλὰ ὅσα ἐν ξυλίνοις 
τεύχεσι ναύκληροι ἄγουσιν. The word γεγραμμέναι is supported by most 
of the better MSS., though absent from many of the inferior ones, and 
is retained in Cobet’s edition. βίβλοι by itself might mean ‘rolls of 
papyrus ’ for accounts or other business purposes. 

2 For information on the whole subject see Birt, Das Antike Buch- 
wesen, ch. ix; Jevons, History of Greek Literature, pp. 41-48. 

3. Πολυμαθίη νόον ἔχειν οὐ διδάσκει: Ἡσίοδον γὰρ ἂν ἐδίδαξε καὶ 
Πυθαγόρην, αὖτις τε Ἐενοφανέα καὶ Ἑκαταῖον. This of course shows 
nothing about the prevalence of reading in the time of Heraclitus. 
With the opinions of Pythagoras, who is not known to have written 
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There is no anachronism therefore in supposing that Thucy- Possibility 
dides read the works of his predecessors and contemporaries, of Thucy- 
historians and perhaps other writers as well, somewhat as a era 
cultivated man of our own day would do: though it would of many 
course be an anachronism to infer that he consulted all available books :— 
authorities for his subjects (when he had to deal with earlier 
times), in the manner which is possible to, and expected of, a 


modern historian. 


From his actual words, however, next to nothing can be made § 46— 
out as to any use which he may have made, in particular places, though he 
of earlier writers. He only mentions one fellow-historian by sete Ss 
name, Hellanicus (i.97). ‘I have written of it,’ he says, speaking authorities. 
of the rise of the Athenian empire, ‘and have digressed from my oy Rise of 
story, for the reason that all my predecessors left out this part ἘΞ των 
of the subject and wrote either about Greek affairs before the Hellanicus. 
Persian War, or about the Persian War itself: while Hellanicus, 
who did set hand to this period in his Attic history, made a 
brief and chronologically inaccurate mention of it?.’ This shows 
that Thucydides knew enough of his predecessors to be aware 
that they had not, with one exception, treated of the period in 
question ; and that his account of it must be derived from his 
own inquiries and recollections. But there is another con- 
clusion to be drawn from his words. The fragments of Stesim- 
brotus, Ion, and Critias show that they mentioned several 
incidents of the period here referred to (see p. lvii ff.). That 
Thucydides says nothing of any one but Hellanicus, indicates 
that if he knew, as he probably did, the works of these writers, 
he did not regard them as ‘history,’ or their references to 
historical facts as better suited to supply a gap in the history of 


anything, he may have become acquainted through Pythagoras’ dis- 
ciples; Xenophanes and Hecataeus were his contemporaries and, 
for a time at least, his neighbours ; Hesiod he may have read or have 
heard recited. 

1 Ἔγραψα δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐποιησάμην διὰ τόδε, ὅτι 
τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἣν τὸ χωρίον, καὶ ἢ τὰ πρὸ τῶν 
Μηδικῶν Ἑλληνικὰ ἐυνετίθεσαν ἢ αὐτὰ τὰ Μηδικά: τούτων δ᾽ ὅσπερ καὶ 
ἥψατο ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ Ἑλλάνικος, βραχέως τε καὶ τοῖς χρόνοις οὐκ 
ἀκριβῶς ἐπεμνήσθη. 
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Greece than those which Herodotus incidentally makes to the 
same period. 

There is one other passage in which Thucydides refers to an 
authority (other than poetical), but without naming the authority. 
In i. 9, after stating his own opinion, that Agamemnon’s power, 
and not the oaths taken by the suitors of Helen, enabled 
Agamemnon to muster the expedition against Troy, he confirms 
it by the account of the accession of Agamemnon’s house in the 
person of Atreus to the throne of Mycenae, which is given by 
‘those of the Peloponnesians who have received the most accurate 
accounts by tradition from former generations?’ Now among 
the fragments of Hellanicus there is one (see p. xlviii) which re- 
lates the banishment of Atreus, by his father Pelops, for the part 
which he had taken in the murder of Chrysippus, a circum- 
stance referred to incidentally by Thucydides as showing how 
Atreus came to Mycenae. And the titles of some of Hellanicus’ 
works show that he dealt with the ancient legends of the Pelo- 
ponnese. The most natural interpretation however of Thucy- 
dides’ words is that they refer to Peloponnesian authorities, 
whether written or oral, whereas Hellanicus was a Lesbian *. 

That Thucydides had written as well as oral authority for 
what he says of the early history of Hellas in his Introduction, 
especially for the dates which he gives, is highly probable. He 
mentions several points of which we happen to know that 
Hellanicus wrote (see p. xlix). There is some reason for thinking 
that in what he says of the Trojan War he refers to other poets 
besides Homer (see note on i. 11, 1. 4). After telling us (i. 13) 
that Ameinocles the Corinthian built four ships for the Samians, 
he adds ἔτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ μάλιστα τριακόσια ἐς τὴν τελευτὴν τοῦδε τοῦ 
πολέμου ὅτε ᾿Αμεινοκλῆς Σαμίοις ἦλθεν. The expression, " when 
Ameinocles came to Samos,’ looks rather as if Thucydides’ 
information came from a source which gave the incident and the 
date as part of the history of Samos, not of Corinth ; but, con- 
sidering how many writers of early history there were in the 


1 Λέγουσι δὲ καὶ of τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν πρό- 
τερον δεδεγμένοι, Πέλοπά τε πρῶτον, κ.τ.λ. 

? See note on i. 9, 1. 4, and Appendix. If Πελοποννησίων can be 
taken after τὰ σαφέστατα, not after of ... δεδεγμένοι, the reference may 
be to Hellanicus. 
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Greek cities of Asia we cannot safely point to Eugaeon of 
Samos ' as the authority. 

Some of Thucydides’ statements about Greek navies,—e. g. Herodo- 

that the Sicilian tyrants and the Corcyraeans had a considerable tus? 
number of triremes shortly before the Persian War, and that 
Polycrates and the Phocaeans previously had few triremes but 
considerable fleets consisting of penteconters and war-galleys— 
partially agree with statements in Herodotus? (i. 163 ; iii. 39, 
44; vii. 158, 168), and may have been derived from them or 
influenced by them. But it is quite impossible to say how 
many or how few of such sources Thucydides employed, or 
how far his conclusions were gained by personal inquiry, or rested 
on oral tradition or monuments. We only know that he 
presents to the reader his general conclusions about the earlier 
state of Hellas, not as founded on, but as more trustworthy 
than, the accounts of ‘poets and prose writers’ (i. 21 οὔτε ὡς 
ποιηταὶ ὑμνήκασι περὶ αὐτῶν, .... οὔτε ὡς λογογράφοι ξυνέθεσαν ἐπὶ τὸ 
προσαγωγότερον τῇ ἀκροάσει ἢ ἀληθέστερον). 

We know from Thucydides’ own words that his account of § 48. (c) 
Hipparchus was derived from oral tradition, confirmed by face 
reference to monuments (vi. 54, 55). How far his accounts of ; 
Theseus, of the conspiracy of Cylon (in which he seems to take 
the opportunity of correcting an error of Herodotus), and of the 
fate of Pausanias and Themistocles come from oral tradition or 
from written sources, there is nothing to show. The story of 
Themistocles offers one or two interesting points of contact 
with other accounts which we know to have been current as 
early as Thucydides himself. Plutarch (Them. 24) says that Stesimbro- 
Themistocles after taking refuge with Admetus, fled, according tus ? 
to Stesimbrotus, to Hiero in Sicily, and asked for the hand of his 
daughter, undertaking to put Hellas under his power: being 
rejected by Hiero he went on to the King. This, as Plutarch 


1 Schéne in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1874-5, p. 837. It is worth 
notice that Pliny (vii. 57) mentions another early chronicler, Damastes 
of Sigeum, as having ascribed the construction of biremes to the 
Erythraeans. 

2 See U. Kohler, Ueber die Archaologie des Thukydides; and the 
criticism of his too definite conclusions by Herbst, Philologus 40 (1881), 


P. 347 ff. 
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says, is a very unlikely story: he observes that Stesimbrotus 
had just before related how Themistocles’ wife had joined him 
in Epirus. Thucydides, if he had ever heard the story, certainly 
did not credit it?. 

Charon of Lampsacus, like Thucydides, represented Artaxerxes 
as being King of Persia when Themistocles arrived at the Persian 
coast: while Ephorus (fourth century, Β. 6.) and other later 
historians said that he came during the lifetime of Xerxes (Plut. 
Them. 27). It was natural that the tale which brought 
Themistocles into personal relations with his great adversary 
should prevail. 

Thucydides’ account of the message sent by Themistocles to 
Xerxes after the battle of Salamis differs from that in Herodotus, 
and is clearly not taken from it (see Appendix to note on i. 138, 
1. 24). 

Thucydides’ account of the earliest inhabitants of Sicily, Bar- 
barian and Greek (vi. 1-3), is curiously like his Introduction in 
the expressions of impatience with unfounded traditions which 
it contains. ‘As for the Cyclops and Laestrygonians, J cannot 
possibly tell who they were, whence they came to Sicily, or 
where they went to: we must be content with the words of the 
poets and with our own individual conclusions.’ The Sicani 
call themselves " autochthones,’ but the ‘ascertained truth’ 
proves that they came from Iberia (ὡς δὲ ἡ ἀλήθεια εὑρίσκεται, 
Ἴβηρες ὄντες). ‘ The Sicels may very likely, according to the story» 
have crossed the strait from Italy on rafts... but perhaps 
they came into the country in some other way:’ i.e. the story is 
credible enough in itself, but lacks authority ; any one who likes 
can conjecture that they came in boats or by a longer route. 

Now there is a certain a Zriord probability that a narrative of 
remote times, so full of facts as Thuc. vi. 1-5, and containing 
several dates, is partly derived from previous writers; and 
Hippys of Rhegium, Hellanicus, and Antiochus of Syracuse, 
had all written about the early history of Sicily. 

Hippys of Rhegium is said by Suidas to have been the first 
historian of Sicily, and to have written a κτίσις ᾿Ιταλίας and three 


* There is no real indication that Thucydides borrowed any part of 
his narrative from Stesimbrotus, as maintained by Adolf Schmidt, Das 
Perikleische Zeitalter, though of course he may have used him. 
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books of Σικελικά, besides five of Χρονικά and three of ᾿Αργολικά, 
The few extant fragments afford no definite point of contact with 
Thucydides. 

Hellanicus, who as we have seen frequently covers the same 
ground as Thucydides, spoke of the coming of the Sicels from 
Italy into Sicily, and of the foundation of Naxos by Thucles. The 
citations (27. 50, 51, 53) are from the Ἱέρειαι af ἐν “Apyet, which 
seems to have been a chronicle of events happening under each 
priestess of Here at Argos. 

Antiochus of Syracuse is said by Diodorus (xii. 71) to have 
written a history of Sicily coming down to the year 424-3. Now 
424 was the year of the congress at Gela, at which Hermocrates 
persuaded the Sicilian cities to make peace (Thuc. iv. 63). Hence 
Antiochus’ history may have ended with this event. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus several times cites with respect another 
work of his, the ᾿Ιταλίας οἰκισμόςς. Two places are worth quoting 
(Dionys. Ant. Rom. i. 12, 35; Antiochus, 77. 3, 4): 

‘Antiochus of Syracuse a very ancient historian, in his 
“Settlement of Italy,” relating the occupation of various parts 
of the country by the oldest inhabitants, tells us that the Oenotri 
were the earliest recorded settlers in it, saying, “‘ Antiochus, son 
of Xenophanes, wrote these things about Italy, being the most 
trustworthy and certain out of the ancient traditions. This land 
which is now called Italy, was in ancient times inhabited by the 
Oenotri.” Then, relating in what manner they were governed, 
and how in time Italus became a king among them, from 
whom they took the new name of Italians, he adds, “Thus 
they became Sicels and Morgetes and Italiats, being (originally) 
Oenotri?.”’ 

In another passage Antiochus describes this old king Italus 
much as Thucydides does Theseus in ii. 13, and with the same 

1 "Aytioxos δὲ ὁ Συρακούσιος, συγγραφεὺς πάνυ ἀρχαῖος, ἐν Ἰταλίας 
οἰκισμῷ τοὺς παλαιοτάτους οἰκητόρας διεξιών, ὡς ἕκαστοί τι μέρος αὐτῆς 
κατεῖχον, Οἰνωτροὺς λέγει πρώτους τῶν μνημονευομένων ἐν αὐτῇ κατοι- 
κῆσαι, εἰπὼν ὧδε “᾿Αντίοχος Ἐενοφάνεος τάδε ξυνέγραψε περὶ ᾿Ιταλίας, éx 
τῶν ἀρχαίων λόγων τὰ πιστότατα καὶ σαφέστατα" Thy γῆν ταύτην, ἥτις 
νῦν Ἰταλία καλεῖται, τὸ παλαιὸν εἶχον Οἰνωτροί. "Ἔπειτα διεξελθὼν ὃν 
τρόπον ἐπολιτεύοντο καὶ ὡς βασιλεὺς ἐν αὐτοῖς Ἰταλὸς ἀνὰ χρόνον ἔγένετο, 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ μετωνομάσθησαν “Iradol ... ἐπιφέρει ταυτί: ““Οὕτω δὲ Σικελοὶ καὶ 
Μόργητες ἔγένοντο καὶ ᾿Ἰταλίητες, ἐόντες Oivwrpot,” 
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tendency to attribute modern motives and circumstances to 
legendary times which may be observed in Thucydides. ‘ Antio- 
chus of Syracuse says that Italus being brave and wise, and 
persuading some of the neighbouring tribes by argument while 
he brought over others by force, reduced under his own power’ 
the whole of ‘Italy’ in the limited sense which the word then 


bore. 
§ 50. Did Niebuhr first suggested that Thucydides borrowed from 
Thucy- Antiochus of Syracuse: the hypothesis has been ingeniously 


ee supported by Wéolfflin’, and has been so often repeated as if it 


were a positive fact on which further conclusions may be based, 
that it is worth while to give in detail the evidence on which 


it rests. 
Evidence If we examine the facts which Antiochus and Hellanicus, as 
from (4) well as Thucydides, recorded, we find that Thucydides agrees 
agreement 


infacts.  Siightly more with Antiochus than with Hellanicus. But this 
proves little; for the accidental preservation of a few more frag- 
ments of Antiochus or Hellanicus (or Hippys) might have put 
the matter in quite a different light. Antiochus, like Thucydides, 
derived the word ‘Italy’ from the mythical king Italus ; Hel- 
lanicus, on the other hand (27. 97), derived it from ‘ vitulus,’ 
a calf. All three writers told the story of the coming of the 
Sicels from Italy to Sicily, and as far as we can make out they 
all told it differently®. Hellanicus, like Thucydides, mentioned 
the change of name from Sicania to Sicelia. Antiochus may 
have done so too for all that we know. Antiochus (27. 2) de- 
scribed the Liparaean Islands and their settlement in a passage 


? Antiochos von Syrakus und Coelius Antipater; Winterthur 1872 
(Teubner). 

? Hellanicus says that the Sicels crossed from Italy in two separate 
divisions, one fleeing from the Oenotri, the other from the Iapygians. 
Antiochus (#7. 1) says they fled from the Opices and the Oenotri: 
Thucydides speaks only of the Opices. 

Hellanicus dates the occurrence ‘in the third generation before the 
Trojan War, in the twenty-sixth year of Alcyone priestess at Argos: 
Thucydides apparently after the Trojan War and 300 years before the 
arrival of the Hellenes: Dionysius (Ant. Rom. i. 22; Ant. 77. 1) says 
that Antiochus gave no date for it; of course Dionysius may only have 
known Antiochus’ book about Italy, and the date may have been taken 
by Thucydides from his book about Sicily (Wolfflin). 
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quoted by Pausanias (x. 11, 3, 4), and Thucydides may have 
taken from it his description in iii. 88. Hellanicus (F*. 50, see 
Freeman’s Sicily, vol. i. p. 570) ascribed the foundation of Naxos 
in Sicily to Thucles accompanied by Chalcidians and Naxians : 
Thucydides mentions only the Chalcidians ; though the presence 
of Naxians, if a fact, would account for the name of the settle- 
ment. Thucydides, i. 101, says that the descendants of the 
enslaved Messenians formed ‘the greater part’ of the Helots: 
Antiochus (#7. 14) says that those who did not join the Lace- 
daemonians in the war with the Messenians ‘ were judged slaves 
and called Helots’: there need not be any discrepancy between 
the accounts, as both writers may mean that those of whom 
they respectively speak were degraded to the Helot class. Hel- 
lanicus (£7. 67) only mentions the derivation of the word Εἱλώτης 
from the town Ἕλος. He also dates the origin of the Spartan 
constitution earlier than Thucydides (see Part ii. p. 6). 

The argument from peculiar expressions occurring in Thucy- 
dides vi. 1-5 is very inconclusive indeed. Much has been said 
of an Ionic construction, ὅστις = ὅς, which appears nowhere in 
Thucydides except vi. 3, and which also appears in Antiochus, 
Fr. 31. But this construction might have occurred in any 
one writing in Ionic, the favourite literary dialect for history, 
and occurs as a matter of fact in Hellanicus, 277. 71, ἐγγύς or 
ἐγγύτατα is four times used in the opening chapters of Book vi 
to qualify round numbers; Thucydides elsewhere uses μάλιστα 
for the purpose. But he uses ἐγγύτατα to qualify other expres- 
sions: the variation here may be accidental; in any case there 
is nothing to connect it with Antiochus. Thus the arguments 
from language only faintly strengthen the probability that Thucy- 
dides had some documentary source before him here. 


1 Thue. vi. 3 ᾿Απόλλωνος ᾿Αρχηγέτου βωμὸν ὅστις viv ἔξω τῆς πόλεώς 
ἐστιν, ἱδρύσαντο : Ant. Fr. 3 τὴν γῆν ταύτην, ἥτις νῦν Ἰταλία καλεῖται, 
τὸ παλαιὸν εἶχον Οἰνωτροί. 

3 Ὁ δὲ ἐπέτρεψεν αὐτοῖς οἰκῆσαι τὸν τόπον τὸν περὶ τὴν Μουνυχίαν, 
ὅστις ἐπωνομάσθη παρ᾽ αὐτῶν εἰς τιμὴν τοῦ βασιλέως. --- The aorist 
participle κληθεῖσα, κληθέντας, for which, when used with the article 
and substantive, Thucydides nearly always has καλουμένη, καλουμένους, 
occurs three times in places relating to Sicily (iv. 24; vi. 4 d¢s), but 
also in i. 3 (κληθέντες) and in Hellanicus, 77. 45; not in the fragments 
of Antiochus. 
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In vi. 1-5, Thucydides dates from the foundation of Syracuse 
the foundations not merely of her own colonies, Acrae, Cas- 
menae and Camarina, but of Leontini, founded from the Ionian 
Naxos (this however is mentioned immediately after Syracuse) 
and of Gela, founded direct from Rhodes and Crete. This may 
perhaps be more easily explained if we suppose that Thucydides 
had the work of a Syracusan historian before him; but he may 
also have taken as a convenient era the foundation of the great 
city with whose fortunes the next two books are to deal. It is 
far more curious that he should never have mentioned the date 
of the foundation of Syracuse herself’. This real difficulty 
however is by no means removed if he were using Antiochus 
the Syracusan ἢ, 

Thus the evidence consists of a number of small points, each 
proving little in itself, but perhaps possessing a certain cumu- 
lative weight which will be estimated differently by different 
readers. Granting that Diodorus’ date for the conclusion of 
Antiochus’ history, 424, is correct, and remembering the a 
priort probability that for a remote period, about which books 
had certainly been written, Thucydides would consult them ; 
allowing also some weight to Dionysius’ description of 
Antiochus’ book on Italy as dealing with ‘the foundations 
and constitutions’ of the Italian cities—just the points which 
Thucydides mentions about the Sicilian—though most earlier 


' The traditional date, 734 B.c., comes from Eusebius; it agrees 
with, and may have been founded on, data given by Thucydides, which, 
leaving an interval of apparently a few years, connect the foundation of 
Syracuse with the destruction of the Hyblaean Megara by Gelo, almost 
within living memory (Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 241). 

? Wolfflin thinks that the whole passage is a ‘freies Excerpt’ from 
Antiochus, who gave the date somewhere else, and that Thucydides 
excerpted straight away without noticing that he had left out the 
key to the chronology. This is going far beyond our evidence. The 
foundations of Zankle and Messene and of Himera are not dated either: 
Thucydides may have been unable to find what he considered good 
authority for the exact dates in all these cases and have contented him- 
self as to Syracuse with the approximate date which his narrative im- 
plies ; see preceding note, and cp. vol. ii. p. 83. There is no independent 
evidence to show when Antiochus dated the foundation of Syracuse : 
we only know that he connected it (7. 11) with that of Croton, which 
Dionysius, 400 years later, puts in 710 B.C. 


Prose writings in Thucydides’ time. Ἰχχὶχ 


histories probably did the same—we may think that it is rather 
more probable than not that Thucydides read and used 
Antiochus; though there is no reason why he should not have 
used Hippys, Hellanicus, and his own investigations as well. The 
tone of Book vi. c. 2 (see p. lxxiv above) shows that he was as 
wideawake and critical as usual when he wrote the passage in 
question. Or we may say more cautiously with Freeman (History 
of Sicily, vol. i. p. 436), ‘The case is of the usual kind. It may 
be so; it is perfectly likely ; one has no strong reason to say 
that it is not so; but one cannot say that it is convincingly 
proved that it is so. The slightest piece of positive evidence 
would settle the question either way, only there is none.’ 

As we really know nothing about the trustworthiness of § 51. Un- 

Antiochus, except that Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls him ee ae 
ov τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων tis, and that we cannot but be favourably Thuc. vi. 
impressed with the resemblance of the opening words of his 1-5. 
book on Italy to those of Thucydides, we can hardly say 
that Thucydides’ possible dependence on Antiochus affects the 
trustworthiness of Thucydides himself one way or the other. 
But it is true in any case, as Professor Mahaffy infers from the 
dependence which he regards as established (Greek Classical 
Literature, Epic and Lyric Poets, pp. 97 ff., and elsewhere), that 
the precise dates given by Thucydides for the foundations of 
the Sicilian cities cannot, being so early, be accepted with con- 
fidence. Thucydides, or an authority on whom he depended, 
may have calculated them on some a Ζγίογὲἧ system which 
approved itself to the chronologists of the day; various accounts 
differing from his were certainly current in antiquity. 


This survey of the less familiar prose writers who were extant § 52. Ge- 
in Thucydides’ day, however slight or conjectural their con- aia 
nexion with Thucydides, may serve to supplement the impres- 
sions which we derive from Herodotus, the earlier Orators, and 
the poets, of the world of thought and language in which he 
lived and wrote. It shows us too in what respects he resembled 
his contemporaries, and in what he stood alone. 

The two great subjects to which the early prose writers of 
Hellas turned their attention—apart from special treatises 
like those of Hippocrates—were philosophy—that is to say, 
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something which was afterwards disentangled into philosophy 
and natural science—and history, or in most cases the materials 
for history ; mythology, chronicles, and memoirs. The remaining 
fragments of the second class of writers are sufficient to show 
that Herodotus and Thucydides towered far above the rest, 
and found their intellectual equals only in the fathers of philo- 
sophy and science. 

Thucydides’ interest in politics and human nature was not 
peculiar to him; we have found something resembling it in 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Democritus, and others. But no other 
author as far as we know had so directly applied political 
principles to facts, or to the relations of states with each other. 
His interest in natural phenomena was no personal fancy of his, 
but was shared by several of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. His grave and rational conception of history is his own: 
so is his dignified and weighty style. Except for the influence of 
Gorgias, Antiphon, and perhaps Prodicus, and some analogies 
in the author of the De Republica Atheniensium, and Diogenes 
of Apollonia, his mode of expression is quite peculiar to him ; 
while there is no parallel at all in earlier or contemporary prose 
either to the concentration and force of his writing, or to its 
occasional irregularities and harshnesses: in both these respects 
he is more like the poets than the prose writers of his time. 


III. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THUCYDIDES AS A HISTORIAN. 


No historian who has ever lived produces a stronger im- 8 53. 
pression than Thucydides of perfect truthfulness. He seems to eee of 
have no other motive than the desire to tell us exactly what dence. 
happened, neither more nor less. 

But there is hardly any independent evidence, of an equally 
early date, by which we can test his statements. Hence our 
belief in him must be regarded as a kind of personal impres- 
sion such as we might entertain about the trustworthiness of 
an acquaintance. His accuracy and credibility cannot be 
positively proved or disproved. 

An instance will illustrate the fulness of material which is 

at our command for testing the accuracy of a modern writer 
dealing, like Thucydides, with contemporary events. M. Taine 
(La Révolution, vol. iii. p. 599) says, ‘In the National Archives? 
the series F’ contains hundreds of despatch boxes full of reports 
“on the situation,” “on the state of public opinion,” in each 
department, city, or canton of France from the year III to the 
year VIII (1795-1800). I have worked at them for several 
months ; I cannot transcribe my extracts here for want of room. 
In these boxes will be found the actual history in detail of the 
last five years of the Republic. Zhe general impression ts 
exactly given by Mallet du Pan in his “ Correspondence with 
the Court of Vienna,” and in his “ British Mercury.”’—There 
is a difference indeed between these ‘ hundreds of boxes’ and 
all the knowledge which we have, from any other source, of the 
facts recorded by Thucydides. 

Contemporary inscriptions and geographical and archaeo- 
logical facts are the only evidence, having an equal a prioré 


1 Τῇ the ‘ National Library’ at Paris. 
f 
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claim on our consideration, by which we can test the accuracy of 
Thucydides. Next comes the comparison of Thucydides with 
Aristophanes and occasional passages in Herodotus, Xenophon, 
the contemporary Orators, and fragments of contemporary his- 
torians, of whom the most important was Philistus of Syracuse, 
(died 356), an eye-witness of the siege of his native city. This, 
as might be supposed, leads to very little: Aristophanes from 
the difference of his point of view, other writers from the fewness 
and slightness of the points at which they touch Thucydides, 
leave it open to us to choose which account we will. On the 
whole it may be said that Aristophanes tends to confirm Thucy- 
dides, sometimes by his comic pictures of the general situation, 
sometimes by single phrases indicating the character of persons 
or political parties. 

As for later writers, any doubts which may be entertained of 
Thucydides’ desire or ability to tell the truth may much more 
justly be entertained about them’. The only exception is the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία which may directly or indirectly be the work 
of Aristotle, and which certainly gives us an instance of vigorous 
criticism on Thucydides, written within eighty years after his 
death: the two authors differ in their accounts (4) of the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton (Thuc. i. 20, vi. 
54-59; AQ. Πολ. 18); (6) of the revolution of the Four Hundred 
(Thuc. viii. 67; ’A@. Tod. 29-31) % 

Leaving for other essays or for discussion on particular 


1 See Holm, Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. Part i, pp. 116-120; 
Abbott, vol. ii. Appendix ii. 

3 (a) Apart from minor details, Thucydides says that Hipparchus 
gave the provocation which led to the conspiracy; Aristotle (to call 
him so for convenience) clearly implies that it was Thessalus the younger 
brother of Hipparchus. Thucydides says that the conspirators were 
few ; Aristotle that they were many. Thucydides says that Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton were in the Ceramicus when they saw one of the con- 
spirators talking to Hippias and took the alarm, and that they rushed 
znto the city to kill Hipparchus; Aristotle says that they were in the 
Acropolis: both agree that Hipparchus was killed in the Leocorion. 
Finally, Thucydides says that the Panathenaea was chosen for the rising 
because the citizens who marched in the procession could then appear 
in arms without attracting suspicion; and that Hippias after the fall of 
Hipparchus quietly told the people to lay aside their arms, and then 
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passages the relation (1) of Thucydides to Aristophanes, (2) of 
passages in him to passages in contemporary or nearly contem- 
porary writers’, as well as (3) minute or ὦ 2γέογέ questions of the 
probability of some of his statements, we will speak here (1) of 
the Inscriptions as far as they can be said to invalidate or con- 
firm his authority, (2) of difficulties presented by his account of 
Pylos and Plataea, (3) of some improbable statements with which 
he has been charged, (4) of the completeness or incompleteness 
of his historical treatment of the war, (5) of his political impar- 
tiality, and the question of his fairness or unfairness to Cleon. 


There is a certain want of due proportion in entering upon § 54. The 
this inquiry, which from the nature of the case will often admit eee 
of no positive result, without reminding ourselves of the qualities fee Ber 
which give Thucydides a place among the great historians of of Thucy- 
the world: his descriptive power, and grasp of situations, his “'4¢s- 
reserved and manly sympathy with human action and suffer- 
ing, his unfailing energy and dignity, his insight into the 
character and motives of public men and into the life and work- 
ing of states. A full discussion of the qualities of his genius and 
their corresponding defects, and also of the limitations of ancient 
as compared with modern historians, and of the degree in which 


apprehended the guilty; Aristotle, who here only refers to the account 
of Thucydides, says that this last statement is false (ὁ δὲ λεγόμενος λόγος 
οὐκ ἀληθής ἐστιν), and that the bearing of arms in the procession was 
instituted later by the democracy. We cannot tell which story is the 
truer, and the probabilities which may be alleged on either side are not 
decisive. (The subject is discussed by Hude in the Neue Jahrbiicher 
1892, i. p. 170 ff.) (6) In the account of the provisional constitution 
drawn up by the Four Hundred, Aristotle differs from Thucydides in 
two definite points. In one of these Aristotle, in the other Thucydides, 
goes more into detail, and in each case the detailed account seems 
more worthy of credit. Thuc. viii. 67 says that ten ἐξυγγραφεῖς were 
appointed to draw up the new constitution ; Aristotle, 29. 2, says thirty : 
and adds the important fact that ten of these were the already existing 
πρόβουλοι (Thue. viii. 1; cp. p. cxxiii.). Thuc. viii. 67, however, gives 
a fuller and clearer account than ’A@. Πολ. 31. 1 of the manner in which 
the Four Hundred were selected. See Goodhart, Thucydides, Book viii. 
pp- xxi-xxvi. 

1 For some differences between Thucydides and Herodotus or the 
Orators, see p. cxii; and Part ii. pp. 25, 75, 133, 134-135. 

f2 
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Thucydides transcends these limitations, must be reserved for 
another place. It is perhaps better to begin by examining, as 
far as the evidence admits, into his possession of the elementary 
qualities of a historian, accuracy and impartiality, his claim to 
fulness and completeness, and the extent to which any defect 
in these latter qualities impairs his credit. 


§ 55. In- Greek treaties, laws, decrees, and public accounts were not 

scriptions. published in newspapers and preserved on paper or parchment 
in offices ; they were engraved on marble blocks or tablets and 
put up in temples or public places. When no longer wanted they 
were thrown into rubbish heaps, or used as building materials, 
or they shared in the partial or total ruin of the cities in which 
they stood. They are found in all kinds of places, above ground 
and below, in the beds of rivers or built into cottage floors : one 
important record of Athenian finance in the fifth century B.C. 
owes its complete state of preservation to its use as the altar 
of a Greek church. Very few of this date are anything like 
complete; most are broken into fragments which have to be 
imperfectly pieced together ; often we miss the few letters want- 
ing to complete a proper name or a technical term, or to supply 
a date which might give the key to the whole inscription and 
enable us to connect it with facts already known. In one case 
a single word is wanting to settle a troublesome little question 
about the chronology of Thucydides; in another there is just 
enough of a word left to make it possible that it was ‘ Pericles’; 
many pages have been written about one half-effaced letter 
which bears on the completeness of Thucydides’ narrative in 
Book v (see Part ii, pp. 125-126, and pp. xci-xcii below). 

A full account of the inscriptions connected with Thucydides 
will be found in the introduction to the second volume of 
Jowett’s Thucydides: we are concerned with them here only 
so far as they affect the question of the historian’s trust- 


worthiness. 
ὃ 56. ‘ If Niebuhr or Dr. Arnold could have been told that hidden 
ton of 2Way on Attic soil there were many thousand lines of inscriptions 


the inscrip- Contemporary with Thucydides, they would have expected them 
tions to to touch his narrative at innumerable points and to fumish 


Thucy- Η i : : β . 
dides. something like a commentary upon their favourite historian : 
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by some such fancy as this we may realise the subtle difference 
which the discovery of these monuments has made in our view 
of Thucydides. For what these great scholars might naturally 
have expected has proved to be by no means the case. The 
inscriptions bring home to us the complexity of Athenian public 
life and the many details of it which neither Thucydides nor any 
other historian has touched. They show that much must have 
happened bearing indirectly, and some things bearing directly, 
on the foreign relations of Athens which we do not learn from 
him, and thus they modify the exaggerated view which has 
sometimes been expressed as to his fulness and completeness. 
They impugn his positive accuracy in a single definite point 
only, and that a small one: they confirm it in many, but in 
a general way, presenting very few minute or striking coin- 
cidences with the details of his narrative. It is of less moment 
that the inferences drawn from his words sometimes conflict 
with inferences drawn from the inscriptions ; this, when we realise 
their fragmentary character and the difference between a mili- 
tary history and imperfect public records, is natural enough. 
We could not expect to find many minute resemblances between 
a modern history of a war and a series of charred and tattered 
fragments of Parliamentary reports and Budget speeches cover- 
ing the same period : we should not be surprised if a comparison 
of the two raised several questions which we could not solve. 

The inscriptions which bear directly on the narrative of Thucy- 
dides fall under the head of (1) finance, (2) military expeditions 
and sepulchral monuments, (3) treaties. 


A series of inscriptions referred to in the note on i. 96, 1]. 8, § 54. The 
of which the first belongs to 454 B.c., and the last actually dated tribute 
to 421, enables us to calculate the amount of tribute paid by Wot lists. 
the allies. The record is more or less imperfect for 454-448 ; 
for 447-440 it is much more complete: after 440 and for the 
early years of the Peloponnesian war it is very incomplete and 
fragmentary *. 

1 The Thracian tribute for what is supposed to be the year 428 is 
nearly complete: Potidaea, which had been by this time retaken and 
occupied by Athenian «Anpotxo: who paid no tribute, is naturally 
missing; so are many Thracian cities, probably those which revolted 


in 432. 
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Now we cannot speak of an actual discrepancy between these 
lists and Thucydides’ statements (1) that the tribute assessed 
at the foundation of the Delian League (478-7 B.C.) amounted to 
460 talents, and (2) that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War the Athenians were receiving on an average 600 talents: 
for we have no inscription for 477 or 431. But from the inscrip- 
tions of 446-440 we can gather with certainty that the sum paid 
in these years was not much over 430 talents. If we had only 
the text of Thucydides, we should argue with some confidence 
that it must by that time have been considerably over 460 
talents: not only because many cities were still subject to 
Persia in 478, but because some cities belonging to the league 
contributed at that time not money but ships, which were after- 
wards commuted for money, and must have increased the amount 
of tribute. 

If again we compare the 430 talents of 446-440 with the 600 
talents spoken of by Pericles as coming in on the average in 
431, we should expect to find traces of the increase even in the 
imperfect inscriptions of 439-432. But nothing like sufficient 
indications of such an increase are to be found. 

In this last case a very simple explanation is possible: the 
statement of Pericles may include the indemnity which Samos, 
after her revolt in 440-439, was compelled to pay by instalments 
(Thuc. i. 117). Some equally simple explanation of the other 
difficulty might suggest itself if we knew more of the relations 
between Athens and her allies from 478-446. Many cities had 
certainly paid a higher tribute in years previous to 446 than 
they did in 446-4401. Again the 460 talents of 478 B.c. are the 
sum assessed, not the sum Paid. It is possible that this parti- 
cular estimate included tribute to be received from the cities, 
still subject to Persia, which the league hoped or meant to 
liberate: it very likely included not only the tribute of such 
allies as paid tribute, but also the cost of equipping ships in 
the case of the allies who as yet paid no tribute”, In any case, 
460 talents even in the earliest days of the League, was not an 


* Busolt (Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 506) estimates the amount 
paid in 454-450 at 520 talents. 
3 The curious expression used by Thucydides i. 99 is quite com- 
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excessive sum to demand from the cities which had joined it, 
whether it be compared with Herodotus’ account of the ships 
which they contributed to the fleet of Xerxes (Hdt. vii. 93-95) 
or with the probable cost of fitting out a trireme and paying 
its crew’, It may have been the sum thought necessary for 
the prosecution of the war against Persia, and, as the cities of 
Thrace and Caria came in, the original total may have been 
kept up and the contributions of the particular cities lowered 
‘pro rata.’ 


A famous inscription (C. I. A. 37) of 425, the year of Cleon’s g 58. 
victory at Sphacteria, contains fragments of some evidently Partial or 
considerable measure relating to the tributary allies and of an eae 
estimate of tribute to be paid by them (τάξις φόρου, not a record the assess- 
of tribute received). It does not show, as often asserted, that ment in 
‘the tribute was doubled’ in that year, and that Thucydides has *7* 
omitted the fact ; but it does show that more than half the island 
tributaries (being all those extant in the inscription which we 
can compare with previous lists) were assessed at about twice 


patible with, and perhaps slightly supports, this supposition: of πλείους 
αὐτῶν... χρήματα ἐτάξαντο ἀντὶ τῶν νεῶν τὸ ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα 
φέρειν. 

1 Holm, Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 245, u xvii. ‘With a 
yearly payment of 460 talents about 66 triremes’ (not much over one- 
third of the Athenian triremes at Salamis) ‘could be maintained. Was 
that too much to demand of the cities and islands from Ceos to Byzan- 
tium, and back again to Miletus and Rhodes?’ 

2 The objection to this suggestion is that the tribute levied ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Αριστείδου is contrasted in later authors with the less equitable amount 
levied afterwards. But the contrast may be between the assessment of 
Aristides and the much larger sums which seem to have been raised 
after 425 B.C. (see below), not between it and the fluctuations of the 
years which immediately followed. It is impossible to draw any 
definite conclusion from Thuc. v. 18, where Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, 
Scolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus, stipulate that they shall pay to Athens 
only the tribute paid ἐπ᾽ ’Apioreidov. These cities must have been half 
tuined by Xerxes’ expedition : the previous inhabitants of Olynthus had 
been massacred by Artabazus in 479 (Hat. viii. 127): Argilus was close 
to Eion, which the Persians held when the confederacy was established. 
Hence the first assessment of these cities may well have been exception- 


ally low. 
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as much as they had previously paid, their tribute being raised 
in various proportions : and that several island tributaries found 
on no previous list were added ?. 

There are also a few fragments of the ordinary tribute lists, 
of unknown date, which show a large rise in two Ionian and 
six Carian cities: these are usually dated after 425, and it is 
supposed that the change was made in this year. 

Previous to the discovery of the τάξις φόρου and the quota 
lists, we only had vague statements in the Orators and in later 
writers, to the effect that at some time after the beginning of 
the war the Athenians doubled the amount of the tribute. 
Some of them assign the measure to Alcibiades, whose public 
life had hardly begun in 425 ; Plutarch (Aristides, c. 24) says that 
the demagogues raised the sum ‘little by little.” The truth may 
be that a considerable increase was made not only in 425 but 
upon other occasions, and that the amount coming in during 
the Peace of Nicias was about twice what it had been before 
the War. 

Even if this be the case, the silence of Thucydides is note- 
worthy. It is certain that changes in the tribute took place, 
whether at one time or not, which must have materially affected 
Athenian finances and the loyalty of the allies”: we cannot argue 
from his silence (as Grote did with confidence, before the dis- 
covery of the τάξις φόρου) that no reliance can be placed on 
the statements in the Orators. 





1 The details of the rest of the inscription are as follows:—The 
Thracian figures are lost; the mere fragment of the Ionian and Carian 
τάξις shows no increase. The total estimate of the Hellespontian tribute 
(which has to be pieced out from another fragment of uncertain 
date, but remarkably coinciding with it) reaches the immense sum of 
295 talents, the greatest sum previously paid being 70-80 talents. This 
may be an estimate of what the Athenians hoped to gain from the 
cities of the Pontus (cp. Thuc. iv. 75), traces of which occur in the 
inscription, But it raises a doubt whether the whole estimate was more 
than an ambitious design which was not fully carried out: see Busolt, 
Philol. 41, p. 704. 

9 Cp. Part ii. p. 51 (Potidaea and Spartolus). Scione which revolted 
in 423 had its tribute raised from four to nine talents between 428 and 
425: there are other more doubtful cases of the same kind. 
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Thucydides in i$ says that all the islands in the Aegean § 59. Melos 
were allies of Athens except Melos and Thera. Melos was un- 22 Thera. 
successfully attacked in 426 (iii. 91) and finally reduced in 416, 
and the inhabitants put to death or sold into slavery: Thera is 
never mentioned again. Weare surprised to find Melos assessed 
at fifteen talents (the same amount as Naxos, Andros, and 
Eretria) in the τάξις φόρου of 425. The Athenians probably 
inserted the island in the estimate as a pledge of their intention 
to conquer it as soon as they could. 

But Thucydides is convicted of a curious little piece of negli- 

gence by the fact that Thera is not only assessed at five talents 
in the τάξις φόρου, but actually pays a quota answering to a sum 
of three talents in a tribute-list of 427 or 426: the name also 
Occurs in a decree of uncertain date joined with that of the 
Samians, some permission or favour being granted to both’. 
The island must have submitted to or been conquered by 
Athens between 431 and 426 (perhaps in the latter year when 
Melos was unsuccessfully attacked) and Thucydides, after men- 
tioning Thera as not allied with Athens in 431, has neglected 
to chronicle the fact. 


Several of the inscriptions contain records of sums paid from § 60. Pay- 
the state treasury to generals in command of expeditions ; and Ments to 


these expeditions can often be identified with those which ioe. 
Thucydides mentions. peditions. 
Thus, we have an expenditure of 1404 talents on what is General 


clearly the revolt of Samos (C. 1. Α. 177): a payment to a ee 


general Eucrates* for service in Macedonia in the second cydides. 
Prytany* of a year, probably the archonship of Pythodorus, 
432-431; traces of further operations against Potidaea and 
Macedonia, and of the expedition under Carcinus, Proteas and 


1C.LA, 38. 

2 Eucrates is not mentioned by Thucydides. He has been thought 
to be one of the colleagues of Archestratus or Callias (i, 60, 61), but 
the uncertainty of the chronology here makes positive identification 
difficult. 

3 When the dates are preserved they give the Prytany and the day of 
the Prytany in which the payment took place. A Prytany was one-tenth 
(35 or 36 days) of the Attic year, which began about July. 
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Socrates round the coast of the Peloponnese in the first year of 
the war. In the sixth and seventh Prytany of another year we 
have money spent on Sicily and a trace of ‘Demosthenes of 
Aphidnae’ (6.1. Α. Suppl. 1. 179 a-d). The date is probably 426: 
Laches had been sent to Sicily in the previous autumn, and in 
the spring or early summer Demosthenes and Procles were 
sent with thirty ships round the Peloponnese. In C.I.A. 
273 we find a hundred talents paid to Nicias on the fifteenth 
day of the ninth Prytany of the archonship of Stratocles: i.e. 
early in the summer of 424: probably for the expedition against 
Cythera, which Thucydides (iv. 53) records about this time. 
In another inscription (180-183) there are traces of Nicias’ ex- 
pedition against the Chalcidians and Amphipolis (v. 83) which 
was rendered abortive through the treachery of Perdiccas; and 
of the blockade of Perdiccas in Macedonia in the following 
winter. We also have the names of the generals commanding 
the expedition against Melos, Tisias the son of Tisimachus, 
and Cleomedes the son of Lycomedes (Thuc. v. 84), and among 
the payments of the next year there is repeated mention of the 
στρατηγοὶ ἐς Σικελίαν, Alcibiades, Lamachus, and Nicias. 
C.I.A. 273, ll. 16 ff, contains an expression which, if we knew 
more about the date at which the στρατηγοί were elected (p. xi) 
might indicate either a coincidence with, or a difference from, 
Thucydides. We have a payment of thirty talents made, 
not for the blockade of Sphacteria itself, for the season is 
too late ;—it is dated the third day of the fourth Prytany of 
the archonship of Stratocles—i.e. about November 425 ;—but 
probably for the establishment and pay of a garrison including 
the Messenians in Pylos The money is paid στρατηγοῖς περ[ὶ 
Πελοποννήσου Δημοσθένει ᾿Αλκισθένους ᾿Αφιδ[ναίῳ : i.e. to the 
generals on service about Peloponnesus and to Demosthenes. 
The usual formula, employed everywhere else in the inscription, 
would be Δημοσθένει ᾿Αλκισθένους ᾿Αφιδναίῳ καὶ ξυνάρχουσι. 
Demosthenes, as Thucydides expressly tells us, was not a 
‘ general,’ στρατηγός, when he induced Eurymedon and Sopho- 
cles, whom he accompanied with a kind of roving commission, 
to fortify Pylos (iv. 2). Thucydides iv. 29, however, shows that 
he was elected στρατηγός before Cleon’s arrival at Pylos (τῶν re 
ἐν Πύλῳ στρατηγῶν ἕνα προσελόμενος Δημοσθένην). Something 
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exceptional in Demosthenes’ appointment, perhaps indicated 
by Thucydides’ narrative, may account for the variation. 

Before proceeding to two inscriptions of this kind which raise 
more difficult questions, we may mention two rather closer 
coincidences between the narrative of Thucydides and the in- 
scriptions. 

Thucydides, vi. 94, tells us how the Athenians in Sicily, after § 61. Par- 
wintering at Catana and making two short expeditions ‘at the ticular 
very beginning of spring,’ found waiting for them on their return ἜΣ marie 
to Catana the supplies which they had asked for from Athens Thucy- 
including 300 talents. The dispatch of these 300 talents ‘ides. 
(ht Ht hi) for the army in Sicily is recorded in some detail at 
the end of C. 1. A. 180-183 quoted above: and the dates exactly 
fit the indications of time in Thucydides. 

A second small coincidence is presented by the occurrence, at 

the end of the τάξις φόρου in a class by themselves, under the 
head of [ἀκ]ταῖαι πόλεις, of three cities, two of which are” Avray- 
[Spos] and Ῥοίτειον]. Thuc. iii. 50 shows why they occupied an 
exceptional position in 425. They had belonged to Mitylene 
until the revolt and reduction of Mitylene in 428-7, hence they 
were not included in any of the five (now four) tributary districts. 
In 427 they were taken over by the Athenians, but Thucydides 
does not say that they were distributed among κληροῦχοι like 
Lesbos itself 1. 


So far we have found among the inscriptions relating to 
expeditions a general and on a few points a special agreement 
with Thucydides. One item, however, in C. I. A. 180-183 does 
not square so exactly with Thucydides; and C. I. A. 179 
convicts him with high probability of a definite mistake. 

We have in C. I. A. 180, 1. 5, the words Jous or os τοῖς μετὰ ὃ 62. Pos- 
Δημοσθένους : and a few lines further down Jpyos (or ovs) τοῖς heen 
μετὰ Δημ[οσθένους] in connexion with payments for military name of 
purposes. The second payment is made in the second prytany Demo- 
of an Attic year; the first is made shortly before; and the year sthenes. 


1 In 424 Antandrus and Rhoeteum were taken by some Mitylenaean 
fugitives, who hoped to ‘set free’ all the cities τὰς ᾿Ακταίας καλουμένας 
(iv. 52). Athens recovered Antandrus in the course of the same summer 


(iv. 75). 


§ 63. Prob- 
able error 
in the name 
of a com- 
mander :— 
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as appears from the names of other officers mentioned in the 
inscription is Ol. 90; the second prytany of which would be 
the late summer or early autumn of 418. These words cannot 
refer to the employment of Demosthenes in that year for the 
purpose of bringing the Athenian garrison back from their fort 
in the territory of Epidaurus; for this did not take place till 
some time after the beginning of winter, much too late for the 
second prytany. The end of the summer, corresponding to the 
date of the inscription, was taken up with the battle of Mantinea ; 
soon after which a reinforcement of I,ooo Athenians arrived at 
Argos. Finding the battle over, they invaded with the allied 
force the territory of Epidaurus and tried to blockade the city 
by a wall. The other allies soon tired of the work: the 
Athenians persevered and completed a fortified place on 
a promontory in which the allies left a guard. Argos soon 
made peace with Sparta, and it was no use to try to hold 
this fort any longer: Demosthenes was sent to withdraw the 
garrison. 

Now the letters -pyos in the inscription quoted above can 
hardly stand for anything but ‘Argos’; and Muller-Striibing’s 
conjecture! is tempting—that Demosthenes was the commander 
of the 1,000 who went from Athens after the battle, and that in 
the despatch with which the Athenians fortified the Epidaurian 
promontory we have a characteristic of the man who fortified 
Pylos. No plausible reason can however be conjectured why 
Thucydides does not mention Demosthenes’ name, a general 
whom he seems to take a particular pleasure in making the 
most of. 


C. I. A. 179 and Suppl. gives the names of the generals who 
commanded the two expeditions to Corcyra, mentioned Thuc. 
i. 45, 51. The commanders of the first were, as he says, Lace- 
daemonius and Diotimus, and the third name given by him, 
Proteas, just fills agap. The second expedition was commanded 
not by ‘Glaucon son of Leagrus and Andocides son of Leogoras,’ 
but by Glaucon and two others, the name of the second ending 
in -ένει and that of the third beginning with Apaxovri: the names 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxxiii. (1878), p. 78 ff. 
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of Metagenes and Dracontides suggested by Miiller-Striibing ! 
just fill up the gap and are accepted by Kirchhoff. We may of 
course alter the text, or suggest that as Thucydides does not call 
the commanders of the second expedition στρατηγοί, something 
may have happened to Metagenes and Dracontides after they 
had received the money for the expedition, and that Andocides 
was actually in command with Glaucon (jpyov) when the twenty 
ships made their way up ‘through the floating wrecks and 
corpses.’ But as there is no evidence for either supposition and 
neither has any special probability, it is better to admit the dis- id 
crepancy ; and there is no question but that Thucydides is more ἣν " 
likely to be in error than the contemporary and official records. ἔ 
This is the single absolute misstatement which has hitherto , 
been found in him. The inscription is given in Part ii. p. 125. 

This same inscription fixes the sending out of the first 
expedition to 433. Had we only the text of Thucydides we 
chould have argued from i. 46 and from the words μετὰ ταῦτα 
εὐθύς in i. 56 that it probably took place in 432: an indication 
that he does not always use words with the precision which 
might have been expected: see Part ii. p. 52. 

A probable but not certain mistake indicated not by inscrip- § 64.—and 
tions but by remains on the site, about the character of Themis- 2bout the 


tocles’ fortification of the Piraeus is fully discussed in Part ii, pee ae 


Pp. 79, 80. 


We have many sepulchral inscriptions containing long lists of § 65. 
Sepulchral 


Athenians who had fallen in battle (οὐ στηλῶν μόνον ἐν τῇ οἰκείᾳ erin 
σημαίνει ἐπιγραφή Thuc. 11. 43): but in many cases we cannot tions, 
identify the name of the battle. Only C. I. A. 433 has any close 
connexion with the narrative of Thucydides. It is the famous 
monument which begins—‘ Of the Tribe Erechtheis, there fell 

in the war, in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Halieis, in 
Aegina, at Megara,within the same year,’ —then follow 168 names. 

The year was probably Ol. 80, 2, including the last half of 459 and 

the first half of 458: the places indicated are all referred to in 
Thuc. i. 104, 105 except Phoenicia. A battle or skirmish on or 
near the Syrian coast must have formed part of the operations 


against the Persians in Cyprus or Egypt. C. 1. A. 432, a long 
1 Aristophanes, pp. 598-600. 


8 66. 
Treaties : 
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list of fallen, has ἐν Θάσῳ as the heading of two columns (Thuc. 
i. 100). Ὁ. 1. Α. 442 gives us a few lines of very poor poetry, but 
interesting as the epitaph of those who fell ‘about the gates of 
Potidaea’ (Thuc. i. 61). C. 1. A. 443, 444, 446 belong to the first 
half of the Peloponnesian war, but cannot be precisely identified 
(see Jowett on iv. 129) ?. 


A comparison between the treaties of which fragments survive 
and the narrative of Thucydides illustrates the imperfection of 
the inscriptions and suggests some rather curious omissions on 
the part of the historian. 

Of the treaties of primary importance such as the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, the Peace of Nicias and the subsequent alliance 
with Sparta, the forced peace and alliance between Sparta and 
Argos, only a fragment of one survives: the rest have perished 


§ 67.—with or maybe still await discovery. We have the ends of twenty- 


Argos, 


five lines of the treaty which the Athenians concluded in 420 
with Argos and the malcontent members of the Peloponnesian 
league (Thuc. v. 47; C. 1. A. Suppl. i. 46b). It is remarkable 
that in this fragment amounting to one-seventh of the whole, 
there are, apart from mere differences of construction or 
spelling, three places where the names of the contracting cities 
appear in a different order to that in our text of Thucydides, 
two in which our text omits words which occur in the inscription, 
and one in which the expression must have varied. These 
variations make no difference to the sense; they may be of some 
interest to the textual criticism of Thucydides: but cannot be 
said to affect his historical accuracy. For we cannot tell 
whether they are due to his informant, or to the copyists of the 
MSS., or whether Thucydides’ own copy may not have been 
taken accurately from a column erected at Argos, Elis, or 


1 C.I.A. 441 too is interesting because it confirms a detail in Pau- 
sanias about the battle of Tanagra not given by Thucydides. Pausanias 
(i. 29, 7) says that a detachment from Cleonae fought along with the 
Argives (whom Thucydides mentions) as allies of Athens at Tanagra, 
and that their dead were buried in the Ceramicus: the inscription, 
though found at Athens, contains Doric names, and (on a fragment 
more recently discovered) the letters ayp¢ Aa: very probably part of ἐν 
Τανάγρᾳ Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐμάχοντο or the like. 
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Mantinea, which did not correspond exactly with that put up 
at Athens. 

Ini. 114, Thucydides, speaking of the reduction of Euboea, says §68.—with 
καὶ τὴν μὲν ἄλλην ὁμολογίᾳ κατεστήσαντο, ἝἙστιαιᾶς δ᾽ ἐξοικίσαντες Chalcis, 
αὐτοὶ τὴν γῆν ἔσχον. A very complete and interesting record 
exists (C. I. A. Suppl. i. 27 a) of the arrangement made on this 
occasion with the people of Chalcis. It contains the names of 
two Athenians, Archestratus and Anticles, which occur in the 
history of the period in a different connexion (Thuc. i. 57, 117) 
and probably belong to the same men. Another but much more 
fragmentary inscription (C. I. A. 38, 39) gives us the regulations 
made as to the Athenian settlers in Hestiaea. 

About the middle of the eventful years 427 (Mitylene, Plataea, § 69.—with 

Corcyra) and 425 (Sphacteria) the Athenians were compelled to Perdiccas, 
negotiate with their worthy ally Perdiccas in order to prevent 
him from ill-treating their city of Methone (C. I. A. 40). We 
need not be surprised that Thucydides makes no mention of 
this. In 423 Perdiccas, who had for a time joined Brasidas but 
quarrelled with him, made an agreement (ὁμολογία) with Nicias 
and the other Athenian generals in Thrace (iv. 132). This 
agreement appears from C. I. A. 42 to have been confirmed by 
a formal alliance. Several names elsewhere mentioned by 
Thucydides occur in it: Archelas (Archelaus) son and successor 
of Perdiccas; Arrhibaeus king of the Lyncestae (Thuc. iv. 79, 
and elsewhere), a son of Philip brother of Perdiccas (Thuc. 
i. 57), perhaps Pausanias (Thuc. i. 61). This alliance is not 
mentioned as such by Thucydides; but its existence gives more 
point to v. 6, where Cleon sends an embassy to Perdiccas ὅπως 
παραγένοιτο στρατιᾷ κατὰ τὸ ξυμμαχικόν, and to v. 83 ἔψευστο τὴν 
ξυμμαχίαν (ὁ Περδίκκας). 

C. I. A. 50, 52, 71 (Suppl. i.) are fragments of treaties with § 70.—with 
Argos, Spartolus (the chief city of the Bottiaei), Halieis. That ἘΝ 
with Argos may very well be that of Thuc. ν. 82. Spartolus was Ἐδ εὶς, Ὁ 
one of the cities which by the Peace of Nicias were to be allies 
of neither side unless they chose of their own accord to enter 
into alliance with Athens. Spartolus may have done so; if this 
happened before 410, Thucydides has not mentioned the fact; 
he represents the revolted cities generally as continuing un- 
subdued by Athens. The fragments of the treaty with Halieis, 
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like the preceding, are later than 420; and Athens is not very 
likely to have made a treaty with Halieis after the Sicilian 
expedition. We do not know that the treaty had much result, 
but there is some reason for thinking that it was one of the 
attempts of the Athenians to strengthen themselves in the 
Peloponnese during the interval of doubtful peace, and that 
Thucydides has omitted it in Bk. v. 


§71.—with Of greater interest than any of these is a treaty made in the 


Rhegium 
and Leon- 
tini, just 
before the 
war. 


§ 72. Topo- 
graphy. 


archonship of Apseudes (433-432) with embassies from Rhegium, 
the southernmost city of Italy, and Leontini one of the Ionian 
cities of Sicily, which, when it was later overthrown by Syracuse, 
Athens tried to restore with such fatal effects. Of the exact 
date we only know that the treaty was not concluded in the first 
prytany of the year, and therefore not till after the alliance with 
Corcyra of 433. This treaty throws light upon the value 
attached to Corcyra as a stepping-stone to Italy and Sicily (see 
note on i. 36, 1. 10) and on the eagerness of Lacedaemon to get 
help in its turn from the Dorian cities of Sicily at the beginning 
of the war (ii. 7). Thucydides, speaking of the application of 
Leontini at Athens in the autumn of 427, says that the allies 
of Leontini, who included the Rhegines, asked for help xara 
παλαιὰν ξυμμαχίαν. These words may quite well refer to a treaty 
made five or six years before; they need not suggest that the 
treaty of 433-432 was merely the renewal of an old treaty’. In 
any case it is remarkable that Thucydides nowhere definitely 
mentions it. 


The difficulties raised by details of topography in Thucydides, 
especially what he says about distances between places, are too 
numerous to be removed by correcting the text or supposing 
changes in the surface of the country. Some deficiency in the 
branches of knowledge subordinate to history, such as geography 
and chronology, may be expected in an ancient historian. This 
subject has been fully dealt with in the Essay on the Geography 
of Thucydides in vol i. of Jowett’s translation. It will be 


C.I.A. Suppl. ii. 22, &c., seemingly belonging to 454 B.C. points 
to an early relation of some sort between Athens and another Sicilian 
city, Egesta. The word παλαιός, however, is used of comparatively 
recent events in v. 30, 80. 
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sufficient to mention here only such difficulties as seem to in- 
volve erroneous conceptions of naval or military movements. 

‘The island of Sphacteria makes . . . the entrances to the 
harbour narrow, the one adjoining Pylos affording a passage 
for two ships, that adjoining the mainland on the other side (to 
the south) affording a passage for eight or nine. These entrances 
the Lacedaemonians intended to close up fast with ships placed 
prow outwards’ (i.e. abreast of each other). So Thucydides 
describes the harbour of Sphacteria in iv. 8. As a matter of 
fact, the northern entrance to the harbour is 150 yards across 
(but may have altered in the course of time owing to local 
reasons), and the southern entrance to the harbour is 1,400 
across, and, the soil being rocky and the channel deep, is very 
unlikely to have altered. It has been observed that Thucydides 
only describes the intention of the Lacedaemonians ; hence the 
error is not so serious as if he had described them as actually 
closing up the harbour. But it is strange that Thucydides 
should have been wrong in a case where he could so easily 
have got fuller information from Athenians or Lacedaemonians 
who had taken part in the action, or from some of the Athenian 
garrison who afterwards occupied Pylos. 


The recent careful examination of the site of Plataea, first by 
the American School of Archaeology, and then by Mr. 6. B. 
Grundy}, of Brasenose College, Oxford, removes many of the 
difficulties which have been found in Thucydides’ account of the 
blockade and the escape of the besieged. If the city, or the 
defensible part of it, stood at that time on the N.W. portion of 
the plateau occupied by the vestiges of the ancient town, then 


1 1 have to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Grundy (Head Master 
of the Cowley Military College) in allowing me to consult him person- 
ally, and to use his most interesting work (The Battle of Plataea, pub- 
lished by John Murray for the Royal Geographical Society), to which 
the reader may be referred for details with regard to the siege and the 
hattle of Plataea. Ihave also to thank Dr. Waldstein for kindly sending 
me the Report on the American excavations (printed in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, vol, vi. no. 4), and to Mr. Henry 5. Washing- 
ton, of the American School of Archaeology, for taking much trouble to 
answer inquiries about the site. 


s 
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Sphacteria.' 
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every incident narrated by Thucydides may perfectly well have 
taken place, and some points which on general grounds appeared 
puzzling receive minute confirmation (though one of the his- 
torian’s expressions is somewhat misleading). The natural 
strength of the position, e. g., explains how it could be defended 
by so small a garrison: the slight depth of soil on part of the 
plateau explains why the besiegers, in spite of their great advan- 
tage in numbers, could not bring up and pile earth upon the 
mound which they constructed so fast as the besieged could draw 
it away ; the character of the soil immediately under the plateau 
explains how the double wall of circumvallation could for the 
greater part of its length, and certainly at the point nearest the 
road to Thebes, where the escaping party must have crossed it, 
have been built of bricks taken from trenches on either side of 
it. Only one difficulty remains. The wall of circumvallation 
must have crossed the plateau on which the city stands at 
a point where the depth of earth is comparatively small, and 
here there can hardly have been trenches on each side of it}. 
Consequently the latter part of Thucydides’ statement (ii. 78), 
περιετείχιζον τὴν πόλιν κύκλῳ. . . τάφρος δὲ ἐντός τε ἦν καὶ ἔξωθεν, 
ἐξ ἧς ἐπλινθεύσαντο, cannot have been true of the whole extent of 
the wall. 

If indeed it should ever be proved that the city defended by 
the Plataeans was at the S. and not the N.W. end of the 
plateau, there would be the gravest difficulties in Thucydides’ 
narrative; the position is much less defensible, and arrows or 
stones could have been shot into it from the adjoining siope of 
Cithaeron. 

But, accepting the other hypothesis, we have a somewhat 
unlikely narrative confirmed in minute particulars by facts which 
the historian does not himself mention; and this inclines us to 
trust his facts in other places where similar difficulties arise : 
while it shows how very different his conception of history was 
from that of the modern military historian, 

For no one could ever have imagined from his narrative that 
Plataea stands, not on a level plain, but on a plateau nearly fifty 

1 There appears to be some difference of opinion on the point whether 


there is likely to have been more or less earth covering the rock in 
antiquity than there is now. 
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feet at the north end, where it is highest, ‘and probably sixty or 
more in antiquity, above the immediately surrounding ground : 
or that a few additional facts about the locality would have 
made the incidents of the siege so much easier to compre- 
hend. 

It would seem that Thucydides’ account was taken from eye- 
witnesses, very likely from both sides (i. 22) who described 
their experiences vividly and correctly on the whole, but that 
neither they nor the historian took much interest in the strate- 
gical details of the siege; and it appears certain that Thucy- 
dides never cared to go and see the place, which he might have 
done at any time during his exile. 

But there is one striking fact which shows that Greek readers 
of Thucydides would not have been so exacting in their demands 
as we are. A certain Aeneas Tacticus who wrote a work which 
has come down to us, τακτικὸν ὑπόμνημα περὶ τοῦ πῶς χρὴ πολιορ- 
κουμένους ἀντέχειν, or a ‘Military Guide to the Defence of 
Besieged Places,’ quotes largely from Thucydides’ description 
of the siege of Plataea: if a military author who wrote within 
forty years of Thucydides’ death (soon after 360 is the sup- 
posed date of his work) thought Thucydides worth quoting 
as a guide, we need not be hypercritical. 


The objections which have been made to some of Thucydides’ § 75. | 
Occasional 


statements on grounds of antecedent improbability are far ἘΡΕΕΤ 
less important than those which we have been considering. abilities in 
The value of such ‘internal evidence’ is obviously doubtful Thucy- 
unless the improbabilities pointed out are either numerous or “°° 
glaring. Some of those which have been detected in Thucy- 

dides are quite trivial. The critics who have thrown doubt 

upon the narratives of the escape from Plataea or the Corcyraean 

sedition, because they occasionally suggest questions which we 

cannot answer, appear hardly to realise the character of such 

scenes, or how, in the excitement of war or revolution, things 

which seem obvious are neglected, and things which seem impos- 

sible are done. Such ὦ frzor¢ improbabilities as are at all serious 

are very few in comparison to the generally clear and coherent 

mass of narrative: and they do not so much throw doubt on 

the truth of Thucydides’ statements as they illustrate a defect 
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§ 77. 
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from which he cannot be said to be free, that of omitting neces- 
sary explanations’. 

Two instances of improbable statements are discussed in the 
notes to i. 72 (Part ii. p. 64) and i, 138, 1. 24 and Appendix. It is 
possible that Thucydides extended his free handling of the 
speeches which he reports”, so far as to colour his account of 
the manner in which the Athenian remonstrance was delivered 
at Sparta in 432. And we cannot be sure that the revenues of 
Lampsacus and Myus were actually ‘ given’ as Thucydides says 
by the King to Themistocles after 465. 

The latest historian of Greece® rejects the whole story of 
the Lacedaemonian protest against the fortification of Athens as 
an ‘anecdote’ invented during the Peloponnesian war, intended 
to illustrate the diplomatic ability of Themistocles, and ante- 
dating the relations existing at that time between the Greek 
states. Sparta was on the best of terms with Athens in 479, and 
no conceivable ground for her objections can be imagined, 

But Thucydides’ own account of the Lacedaemonian motives 
is perfectly reasonable: τὰ μὲν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες μήτ᾽ 
ἐκείνους μήτ᾽ ἄλλον μηδένα τεῖχος ἔχοντα, τὸ δὲ πλέον τῶν ξυμμάχων 
ἐξοτρυνόντων καὶ φοβουμένων τοῦ τε ναυτικοῦ αὐτῶν τὸ πλῆθος, ὃ 
πρὶν οὐχ ὑπῆρχεν, καὶ τὴν ἐς τὸν Μηδικὸν πόλεμον τόλμαν γενομένην 
(i. 90). Aegina had been at war with Athens down to the eve 


1 Many of the numbers mentioned by Thucydides give rise to difficul- 
ties, but here we may suspect corruption of the text. 

* Thucydides seems to have allowed himself a similar liberty in 
reporting Nicias’ letter in vii. 11-15. The letter must have been 
deposited in the Athenian archives, and the historian could in all prob- 
ability have procured an authentic copy; but the style is thoroughly 
Thucydidean. We may compare Tacitus’ abbreviated and improved 
version of the speech of the Emperor Claudius at Lyons, which we can 
compare with the original on an inscription (Hist. xi. 24 ; see Furneaux); 
also Macaulay’s translation into his own style of the peroration of Burke’s 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. The characteristic letters of Pau- 
sanias, Xerxes, and Themistocles (i. 128, 137) may very well, as far as 
internal evidence goes, be genuine translations of the originals, though 
we can of course feel no confidence about this. 

* Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, p. 458. I am sorry not to have 
been able to consult this valuable and interesting work until after the 
Notes were printed. 
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of the Persian war: Corinth indeed had been a hearty friend of 
Athens only a few years before, and had helped her against 
Aegina; but a great commercial state like Corinth must have 
looked with very different eyes on a powerful neighbouring 
city when it asked for a loan of ships (Hat. vi. 89, Thuc. i. 41), 
and when it had just supplied a fleet more than four times as 
numerous as its own to the confederate navy. No Greek state, 
we may be sure, imagined in 479 that a reign of perpetual peace 
had set in, or was likely to forget the maxim— 
és τε τὸν φίλον 

τοσαῦθ᾽ ὑπουργῶν ὠφελεῖν βουλήσομαι 

ὡς αἰὲν οὐ μενοῦντα. 

Several difficulties, small and great, have been found in Thucy- § 78. The 
dides’ account of the revolt of Lesbos: only one of them is Tevolt of 
really of any weight. That the slaughter at Athens of more pesens 
than a thousand of the rebels really took place there is no reason 
to doubt +, and it is a striking fact that, overshadowed maybe 
by the still more appalling massacre which was so narrowly 
averted, it is alluded to among the crimes of the Athenian people 
but two or three times in the whole of ancient literature. There 
are a few obscure expressions in the speeches of Cleon (see 
p. cxv), and Diodotus which however cast no doubt on the truth 
of the narrative. But it seems to be clearly made out that the 
rent of two minae paid yearly by the Lesbians for each lot of 
land to the Athenian κληροῦχοι after the revolt was remarkably 
low. The natural inference from Thucydides’ words in iii. 50 is 
that the whole annual rent of the large and fertile island of 
Lesbos (except the Methymnaean territory) was no more than 


1 Miiller-Striibing, Thukydideische Forschungen, pp. 149 ff., 219 ff., 
rejects most of Thuc. iii. 50 as interpolated or altered, partly objecting 
to the credibility of the narrative, partly on the ground of what he sup- 
poses to be the total silence of ancient authors as to the fact. But his 
discussion has the merit of calling attention not only to one real difficulty, 
but to the true character of what must have taken place. He reminds 
us (p. 180) that among the oligarchical conspirators must have been some 
of the richest and most cultivated inhabitants of Lesbos; probably men 
connected by ties of friendship with leading Athenians; men who had 
served with Pericles against Samos thirteen years before, and on the coast 
of Peloponnesus four years before. 


§ 79. 
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100 talents : and this is so little as to justify a suspicion, either 
that what was really assigned to the «Anpodxo was the land of 
the executed oligarchs only, or, which is more likely, that Thucy- 
dides has omitted some material circumstance’. 

Lastly, Thucydides’ statement that the Corcyraean sedition 
was only the first of a series of still greater horrors? has been 
objected to, not indeed as improbable in itself, but as uncon- 
firmed by our knowledge of other revolutions. But we really do 
not know that the atrocities of Corcyra were not surpassed in 
the numerous revolutions which took place later. Apart from 
those which occurred during the actual course of the war, both 
before and after the termination of Thucydides’ narrative, the 
revolutions which accompanied the overthrow of the Athenian 
empire, and the cruelties and outrages committed by the oligar- 
chical ‘dekarchies’ directed by the Lacedaemonian harmosts— 
under the immediate impression of which Thucydides very 
likely wrote this section of his work—may well have out-done 
the Corcyraean massacre of 427. There is quite enough in 
Xenophon (whose narrative is much less detailed than that of 
Thucydides), and in later writers to accredit the expressions of 
Thucydides: and Isocrates, writing it is true as an enemy of 
Sparta, and covering a later period as well as that immediately 
following the war, speaks of the crimes of the " dekarchies’ as 
out-doing anything which had taken place under the Athenian 
empire ὃ) 


The question of Thucydides’ fulness and completeness is of 
a different character to that of his accuracy. If we examine 


1 Tt may be suggested that the 300 lots ‘ selected’ for the Gods (τριακο- 
σίους τοῖς θεοῖς ἱεροὺς ἐξεῖλον) were larger or more fertile than the rest. 
No doubt the income from them, though part of the sacred treasury, 
could, as in other cases, be borrowed for public purposes. 

Miiller-Striibing’s conclusions are discussed by Holzapfel and Stahl, 
Rhein. Mus. xxxvii, pp. 448-464, xxxviii, pp. 143-148; and Herbst, Philo- 
logus, 42, p. 692 ff.: cp. 46, p. 573. 

2 οὕτως ὠμὴ στάσις προὐχώρησε" καὶ ἔδοξε μᾶλλον, διότι ἐν τοῖς πρώτη 
ἐγένετο, ἐπεὶ ὕστερόν γε καὶ πᾶν ὧς εἰπεῖν τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν ἐκινήθη, κιτ.λ. 
(iii. 81, 82). 

3 Panegyr. (iv.) 110-114 (127-132) μικρὰς μὲν ποιήσαντες δοκεῖν εἶναι 
τὰς τῶν προγεγενημένων ἀδικίας : see Grote, c. lxxii. 
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his book simply as a history of the war—not finding fault with ness of 
him for leaving out things which he never dreamt of writing Thucy- 
about—we shall find many remarkable omissions, and be led a. ao 
by what he says to ask many questions to which no answers 

can be given. 

There are a few obvious inconsistencies and difficulties in the Omissions 
narrative which can only be accounted for by the omission of alse 
some necessary explanation. In vi. 7, the Athenians ravage tencies. 
the lands of Perdiccas. In vii. 9, Perdiccas assists an Athenian 
general in an attackupon Amphipolis. The measure must have 
been successful, and he must have come round to the Athenians in 
the interval; but Thucydides, perhaps occupied with the Sicilian 
expedition, has forgotten to say so. We are never told how 
Achaea first became a member of the Athenian league, or why 
it was mostly neutral at the beginning of the war, or when it joined 
the Peloponnesian confederacy afterwards (see ii. 9, and note on 
i, 111 ]. 13). The narrative of Phormio’s second sea-fight off 
Naupactus (ii. 90) is incomplete ; fifty-seven Peloponnesian ships 
drove nine Athenian ships ashore; the remaining eleven Athenian 
beat the remaining twenty Peloponnesian; how the fifty-seven 
were compelled to retreat we are not told. Clear and striking 
as the general narrative of the Sicilian expedition is, a few 
points are obscure, probably from the omission of some simple 
explanatory circumstance, e.g. the details of the Athenian night 
attack : were the Athenians in front of or behind the Syracusan 
wall? and the meaning or precise position of the so-called 
“κύκλος. ‘It may be said of Thucydides’ descriptions generally, 
as of most early descriptions, that they are graphic rather than 
accurate. When we try to reproduce them in the mind, some- 
thing is wanting’ (Jowett, vol. ii. p. Ixxix). 

These are small matters but they are definite and certain. § 81. Omis- 
There are other cases where Thucydides shows a tendency S10” of | 

eee ᾿ ᾿ - interesting 
to omit pieces of information which we should be glad to have. po. 
In iii. 7 the death of the gallant Phormio, soon after his vic- 
tories, is implied’, but it is not mentioned, any more than the 


+ There is hardly sufficient ground for supplementing or correcting 
this passage by the story in Pausanias i. 23. 10 and a scholium on 
Aristophanes, Peace, 347 (from Androtion fourth century Β. 6.) about 
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death of Archidamus. We are told that Pericles survived 
the beginning of the war two years and a half, but we are told 
nothing of the precise date of his recall to power or of his 
influence on public affairs after it. The suicide of Paches before 
a jury after the revolt of Lesbos, may perhaps be accepted on the 
authority of Plutarch, Nicias, 6: if it is a fact, Thucydides’ omis- 
sion of it is remarkable *. The trial of Laches for peculation in 
Sicily (Aristophanes, Wasps) is probably left unmentioned 
because Laches was acquitted. The fate of the Athenians, 
Siceliots and Italiots who were left in the quarries of Syracuse 
when the other captives were sold into slavery is not told us 
(vii. 87) : we can only gather that some change in their condi- 
tion, and some change for the better, took place at the end of 
eight months *. 

Thucydides, as we have found reason to suspect already from 
a comparison of the inscriptions, is rather chary of details about 
treaties or proposals for treaties. The provisions of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace or other agreements are referred to incidentally and 
obscurely (i. 67; v. 31,39). The numerous treaties of Books iv 
and v are given simply as they stand, with no comment on 
their provisions, and no explanation of obscurities in them. We 
are not told what were the terms of peace offered by Athens to 
Sparta in 430 (ii. 59), or by Sparta to Athens in 425 (iv. 41). 

Again, there are subjects of which a knowledge is required 
if we are really to understand the course of the war, and which 
Thucydides deals with in places but does not give us continuous 
and satisfactory information about: especially the numbers of 
the contending parties, finance, and the material effects of the 
war on the combatants. He carefully enumerates the number 


Phormio’s inability, in consequence of debts or a fine, to go and help the 
Acarnanians at their request, and the removal of the disability. 

1 Plutarch’s mention of the trial and suicide, as an illustration of the 
unjustifiable ‘jealousy’ of the Athenians, looks as if the sensational 
story told in an epigram of the sixth century A. D. was unknown to him. 
According to this story, Paches had outraged two Mitylenaean women 
whose husbands he had killed. 

2 Diodorus, who is worthy of more respect than usual here because he 
may be dependent on Philistus, says that they were ‘set to work in 
the prison.’ See Freeman, Sicily, vol. iii. p. 716 ff. 
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of the Athenian forces both by land and sea at the beginning 
of the war in ii. 13, but he does not trace their diminution 
during the course of the war, or enable us to estimate their 
increase during the Peace of Nicias. We have to judge of this 
as well as we can from his incidental mention of the numbers 
carried off by the plague (iii. 87) or engaged at the battle of 
Delium (iv. 94), or usually present at a meeting of the Assem- 
bly (viii. 72). Similarly he never gives us an estimate of the 
numbers which the Peloponnesian confederacy could put into 
the field. Yet a knowledge of the amount of the forces which 
invaded Attica during the first years of the war, and which 
were engaged against Plataea, is certainly important for a right 
understanding of the war. In v. 57, 60, he does not tell us 
the number of the ‘ finest Greek army that had ever mustered,’ 
but only of the Boeotian and Corinthian contingents. 

Finance is of course a subject closely connected with war, as 
the Corinthians in Thuc. i. 121 and Pericles in i. 141, ii. 13, point 
out. Yet Thucydides takes but a kind of intermittent interest in 
the Athenian finances. He tells us about the original assess- 
ment of the tribute (i. 96), the amount of it at the beginning of 
the war (ii. 13), the income-tax which brought in 200 talents 
annually (iii. 19), the mishaps which occasionally befel dpyupo- 
λόγοι νῆες (111. 19; iv. 75), the arrangement with certain allies 
at the peace of Nicias about paying the tribute as fixed by 
Aristides (v. 18), and the substitution for the tribute of an 
import and export duty of five per cent. (vii. 28 fin. : a measure, 
the details and execution of which it is hard to realise). We 
can further infer from viii. 48, 63 the important fact that the 
financial burdens of the war fell heavily upon the wealthy 
classes. But we have scarcely any details of the cost of par- 
ticular operations?: no details of the variations in the tribute 
which we gather from the inscriptions and no account at all 
of the means by which the Peloponnesian confederacy paid 
its way. 


τ Thucydides gives the cost of the Syracusan war to Syracuse up to 
a particular point of the siege as 2,000 talents (vii. 48): vi. 31 
conveys the impression that he had tried to calculate the expense, 
public and private, of the first expedition to Syracuse, and had found 


it impossible to do so. 
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Again, we have no sketch of the internal order of the Athe- 
nian army such as we have of the Lacedaemonian army in 
v. 66: and for want of some such description iv. 4 (ὡς δὲ οὐκ 
ἔπειθεν οὔτε τοὺς στρατηγοὺς οὔτε τοὺς στρατιώτας, ὕστερον Kal τοῖς 
ταξιάρχοις κοινώσας) is obscure to us. In this case we can easily 
see that Thucydides describes the Lacedaemonian organisation 
because it was elaborate and exceptional in Hellas. Facts 
which were matters of common knowledge to himself and his 
Athenian readers, however necessary to a proper comprehen- 
sion of his narrative by us, he disregards, and may have con- 
sidered trivial. When his armies get into the field, or his fleets 
into ‘blue water,’ then he is eager to tell us all that happened: 
in the routine work which was necessary to pay for them and 
fit them out he is not much interested. 

Of greater importance are the passages in which Thucydides 
leaves us in some doubt as to the motives of the actors in the 
history. No one can describe men’s motives with a surer hand: 
we need never be at a loss about ‘the causes of this great war’ 
(i. 23), or about the general character and the reasons for the 
action of Nicias, Demosthenes, or Alcibiades. But here and 
there questions arise, of which some at least must have arisen 
equally in the minds of contemporaries, and to which we get no 
answer. Why did the Athenians make no attempt, if not by force 
yet by negotiation (as they had an excellent opportunity of doing 
when they caught Salaethus, iii. 36), to save Plataea as they 
had promised? Why, after failing to renew hostilities on the 
termination of the one year’s armistice, were the people ‘ per- 
suaded’ by Cleon to attack Amphipolis (v. 2)? Why did they, 
as Grote says, ‘part irrevocably with their best card’ by 
releasing the prisoners from Sphacteria, before getting any 
prospect of recovering Amphipolis, and when the Spartans 
were bound by the issue of the lot to surrender their gains 
first ? or if the release of the prisoners was an understood condi- 
tion of the alliance, was it worth while to make the alliance at all? 
Why did the people refuse to relieve Nicias at his own request 
of the command in Sicily, which he was physically incapable 
of holding with effect? Why did Demosthenes, who started 
for Sicily ‘at the very beginning of spring’ (vii. 20), not arrive 
till within one or at most two months of the fatal eclipse of 
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August 27? These difficulties reach a climax in the extraordinary 
delays and hesitations of both Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
in Book v, and the retreat of King Agis when he had Argos 
at his mercy. What can the two Argives have told him (v. 60) 
which induced him to retreat ? 

To many of these questions more or less plausible answers 
can be given ; but it is not the business of a historian like Thucy- 
dides to leave such questions to be answered by his readers. 
What explanation can be given of these omissions, and of theother 
flaws and gaps in the narrative which have been pointed out? 


Some things no doubt which puzzle us required less explana- 
tion to the readers of Thucydides. He is speaking all through, 
not of regular armies acting regularly and loyally under the 
orders of a monarch or a representative government, but of the 
citizen armies of Athens who practically ordered themselves out, 
and must have been disposed to think twice before doing so, or 
of the Spartans who, as has been well said, were more military 
than warlike. The delay of Demosthenes just mentioned is 
probably accounted for by the difficulties of collecting from allies 
an armament which was intended to be overwhelming (vi. 17). 
Other things Thucydides would probably have liked to mention 
but could not find them out or satisfy himself of the correctness 
of his information. There are several passages in which he alludes 
to difficulties of this kind. 

Speaking of the battle of Mantinea he definitely says that he 
cannot give the numbers of the two armies—ré μὲν yap Λακε- 
δαιμονίων πλῆθος διὰ τῆς πολιτείας TO κρυπτὸν ἠγνοεῖτο, τῶν δ᾽ αὖ διὰ 
τὸ ἀνθρώπειον κομπῶδες ἐς τὰ οἰκεῖα πλήθη ἠπιστεῖτο (ν. 68): and, 
speaking of the numbers of the slain on the same occasion (v. 74) 
—abrév δὲ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων χαλεπὸν μὲν ἦν τὴν ἀλήθειαν πυθέσθαι, 
ἐλέγοντο δὲ περὶ τριακοσίους ἀποθανεῖν. Probably this cause explains 
his silence on other occasions : a similar motive may be gathered 
from iii. 113. He refuses to give the numbers of the Ambra- 
ciots slain at Olpae, because ‘the multitude which is said to 
have perished is incredible compared with the size of the city’: 
meaning of course that he did not credit it himself, not that he 
feared it would seem incredible to his readers’. There is a 


1 Herbst, Erklarungen, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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curious passage in the speech of Alcibiades (vi. 17) urging the 
Sicilian expedition which seems to be an expression of Thucy- 
dides’ own judgment: καὶ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὁπλῖται οὔτ᾽ ἐκείνοις ὅσοι περ 
κομποῦνται, οὔτε οἱ ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες διεφάνησαν τοσοῦτοι ὄντες ὅσοι 
ἕκαστοι σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἠρίθμουν, ἀλλὰ μέγιστον δὴ αὐτοὺς ἐψευσμένη 
ἡ Ἑλλὰς μόλις ἐν τῷδε τῷ πολέμῳ ἱκανῶς ὡπλίσθη. 

Another passage must be borne in mind, not only where 
we read it in the Introduction, but throughout the work, i. 22 
ἐπιπόνως δὲ εὑρίσκετο, διότι οἱ παρόντες τοῖς ἔργοις ἑκάστοις ov ταὐτὰ 
περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν ἔλεγον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἑκατέρῳ τις εὐνοίας ἢ μνήμης ἔχοι. 
Thucydides very seldom gives us two different versions of 
a story, as in 11. 5 he gives the Plataean and Theban accounis 
of the slaughter of the Theban prisoners, and in vili. 87 with 
unusual diffuseness' the various possible motives of Tissa- 
phernes for not bringing up the Phoenician fleet to the help 
of the Peloponnesians—A¢yerar δὲ οὐ κατὰ ταὐτό, οὐδὲ ῥᾷδιον εἰδέναι 
τίνι γνώμῃ παρῆλθεν ἐς τὴν ΓΑσπενδον καὶ παρελθὼν οὐκ ἤγαγε τὰς 
vais. Hence we may imagine him pondering long over parts 
of his narrative in which he could only get inconsistent accounts, 
and perhaps repeatedly seeking fresh information by letter 
or word of mouth. We all know how often, when we try to 
get information on any matter, our informant leaves out just 
the point which we require to clear up a difficulty or form 
a consistent picture in our own minds. 

vil. 44 shows another class of difficulties which Thucydides 
must have met with in a part of his work—namely, the descrip- 
tions in detail of engagements—which seldom leaves us in much 
doubt : καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἤδη ἐν πολλῇ ταραχῇ καὶ ἀπορίᾳ ἐγίγνοντο οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἣν οὐδὲ πυθέσθαι ῥάδιον ἢν οὐδ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρων, ὅτῳ τρόπῳ 
ἕκαστα ξυνηνέχθη. ἐν μὲν γὰρ ἡμέρᾳ σαφέστερα μέν, ὅμως δὲ οὐδὲ 
ταῦτα οἱ παραγενόμενοι πάντα, πλὴν τὸ Kad’ ἑαυτὸν ἕκαστος μόλις 
οἶδεν" ἐν δὲ νυκτομαχίᾳ... πῶς ἄν τις σαφῶς τι ἤδει; 

We must not make too much of the difference between ancient 
and modern times as adding to Thucydides’ difficulties ; against 
the imperfect means of communication we may set the com- 
parative simplicity of war and politics. His exile, after 424-3, 
though it must have hampered him in getting information of 


* This may be one of the passages which would have been cut down 
on revision; so unlike is it to Thucydides’ general way of writing. 
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what went on at Athens, made it easier, as he says himself, 
to ascertain what took place on the other side. But the few 
observations which the historian permits himself to make on 
the difficulties of his task, may remind us how much time 
and work must have gone to the writing of passages which 
generally hang together without a flaw or a difficulty, and only 
now and then betray marks of imperfect knowledge. 


Such commonplace explanations account for many omissions, § 87. 
but not for all. Various reasons of a more conjectural and Δ peste 
subtle kind have been given for the ‘silence of Thucydides’: plained 
some of them quite inadmissible without positive evidence to omis- 
support them : it has been supposed for instance, though there sions :-— 
is no real ground for the supposition, that the Athenians made 
serious attempts to recover Amphipolis between the peace of 
Nicias and the Syracusan expedition, and that Thucydides has 
only given us slight and misleading hints of them because he 
could not bear to speak of the scene of his own failure! No 
single hypothesis gives a key to any large number of the omis- 
sions. No hypothesis which affects the historian’s character for 
honesty is sufficiently plausible in itself or supported by facts to 
make us regard his own professions of accuracy as false—mpoo- 
έχων THY γνώμην ὅπως ἀκριβές τι εἴσομαι and τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα τῶν mpax- 
θέντων ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ παρατυχόντος πυνθανόμενος ἠξίωσα 
γράφειν οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐμοὶ ἐδόκει ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τε αὐτὸς παρῆν, καὶ παρὰ τῶν 
ἄλλων ὅσον δυνατὸν ἀκριβείᾳ περὶ ἑκάστου ἐπεξελθών. But it should 
be definitely admitted that his method of writing history lacked 5 
one necessary element which we take for granted in all good 
modern historians, and to which the first steps in ancient history 
were taken by a writer of far inferior literary genius, Polybius. 

This admission is due to something more important than our 
conception of what Thucydides was: it is due to our concep- 
tion of what history ought to be. 

Thucydides started with the idea of writing a definite, clear, § 88. 
and absolutely correct account of the Peloponnesian War. His igs ed 
native genius gave him the power of telling a great story greatly, giga.’ ak 
and putting details in their right places. He also knows how defect as a 
to tell us, in the artificial form of ‘speeches,’ how the Greeks historian. 
of his day thought and reasoned about politics, home and 
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foreign. But only here and there, and with respect to particular 
points, does he satisfy our sense of the fact that a war cannot be 
understood without a great deal more than a vivid narrative of 
the war itself—without a circumstantial account of the internal 
economy and politics of the contending countries. Greek history, 
in Thucydides quite as much as in Herodotus or Xenophon, 
compared to modern or even Roman history, is a picture without 
a background. The passages in Thucydides which are really 
the most striking, more even than the great speeches or the 
great descriptions, are those where he shows us, with the hand 
of a master, the general state of things which lay behind par- 
ticular incidents!. That he has not done so more often, that 
he leaves so many questions unanswered, is his real defect 
as a historian. 

These considerations are forced upon us even when we con- 
sider Thucydides’ history simply as what it professes to be: a 
narrative of the facts of the Peloponnesian War. They are con- 
firmed if we proceed to another class of omissions, less definite 
and less capable of proof, but not merely imaginary, and not 


always admitting of a satisfactory explanation. 


Some indeed of the omissions for which Thucydides has been 
criticised are perfectly simple and natural: they are due either 
to the difference between ancient and modern ideas or to his 
personal character. There is no reason whatever why he 
should have told us more about ‘Greek art,’ or why he should 
have ‘mentioned Socrates ’"—until he came to the trial? of the 


* Such are his vivid pictures of armies on the eve of a battle, 
composed of ruling and subject peoples, or leaders and followers in an 
alliance, full of their traditions of the past, their present grievances, or 
their hopes for the future (v. 69, vi. 69, vii. 53 ff.) : of peoples about to 
engage in war (ii. 8) or in a struggle for independence (iv. 108) or in 
new alliances (v. 29); dismayed by a great catastrophe (iv. 53, vii. 28, 
viii. 1, 96), or animated by the revival of confidence in themselves (vii. 
18, viii. 2, 106) : of barbarian empires (ii. 97, 100), or tyrannies main- 
tained for a time by ability and deference to public opinion (vi. 54, 55): 
of the influence of a great man over a free people and its temporary 
overthrow (ii. 65). Such above all are many parts of the Introduction ; 
and the accounts of the revolutionary movements at Corcyra, and at 
Athens in 415 and 411. 

3 He might or might not have recorded how a certain Athenian who 
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generals in 406—or why he should have told us anecdotes 
about the private life of Pericles or other great men’. Some 
of us may wish that he had been more like Herodotus, but 
on the whole we would much rather have Thucydides than a 
second Herodotus. Such omissions are worth pointing out 
because they illustrate the limitations of Thucydides as a his- 
torian, but they require no explanation. 

It is rather different with the occasional obscurity of his § go. Con- 
references to institutions, constitutional details, and the party stitutional 
politics of Athens. Many passages show that he had a keen Ste ane 
eye for such matters; e.g. the details of the ‘division’ in the struggles : 
Spartan assembly (i. 87); the distinction between a mission to Often fully 
the Council or to a select body, and a mission to the Assembly, pence 
which was twice played off with effect against a Spartan embassy 
(iv. 22; v.45), and in which the oligarchical Corinthians instructed 
the leaders of the Argive democracy (v. 27, 28); the vote by 
ballot, which made it easier for the Acanthians to decide publicly 
for revolt from Athens and the safety of their vintage (iv. 88), 
and the open vote, which enabled the ultra-oligarchs of Megara 
to get a constitutional sanction for a perfidious massacre (iv. 74); 
the contempt of the Syracusan executive for the wranglers of 
the Assembly, and their confidence that they can make the 
country safe if they are let alone (vi. 31, ch. 72). We should be 
glad to have more such views of the inner working of Greek 
politics as Thucydides’ description of the trick by which Cleon’s 
unguarded boast in the Assembly was made the means of 
thrusting distinction upon him (iv. 27 ff.); of the misplaced 
confidence of the Boeotarchs in the ‘Four Councils,’ who for 
once would not shut their eyes and vote as they were told, and 
who by using their minds spoilt the whole design of their own 
party (v. 38) ; and of the enthusiasm of the irregular Assembly at 
Samos, when their leaders proclaimed to them that Athens had 


happened to be ἐπιστάτης refused to put the question to the vote: as 
Socrates’ refusal did not affect the result he might have said nothing 


about it. 
1 As Holm remarks (Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 501), there 
is only one ‘anecdote’ in Thucydides: the unfeeling question of the 


Athenian ally to the Spartan prisoner in iv. 40. 
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revolted from them, not they from Athens—‘ posse rempublicam 
alibi quam Athenis fieri.’ 

Thucydides again describes, with great fulness, the two 
occasions on which internal movements at Athens exercised an 
important influence on the conduct of the war: the revolutionary 
excitement about the mutilation of the Hermae and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries; and the overthrow of the democracy 
by the Four Hundred. 

We can compare his account of the first with the two speeches 
of Andocides, ‘De Reditu’ (410) and ‘De Mysteriis’ (399); 
and the comparison shows how many details Thucydides has 
naturally omitted, while it confirms his striking picture of the 
state of agonized suspicion into which the city was thrown, and 
the relief afforded by the confession of Andocides’. 

We have seen that there are discrepancies between Thucydides’ 
account of the Revolution of the Four Hundred and that in the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία: we can hardly estimate their importance 
without further knowledge (pp. Ixxxiii; cxxiii), The latter account 
gives a better idea of the extent to which the conspirators 
veiled their intentions under constitutional forms; but, as a 
piece of history, which it hardly professes to be, it is flat and dead 
compared with the story as told by Thucydides, who nowhere 
displays more powerfully his ability to describe constitutional 
changes and party struggles. He enables us to understand better 
than we should ever have done from Aristotle alone how so 
strange an event came about; he shows us the ease with which 
the ordinary man is frightened and bewildered by able and 


* Thucydides and Andocides differ about two or three points of fact. 
Andocides cannot be trusted for a moment where it was to his interest 
to speak falsely, and where he could hope to do so successfully. 
Thucydides’ statement that the informer, whom he does not name, con- 
fessed his own guilt at the time is indirectly confirmed by the admis- 
sions of Andocides, though he asserts his innocence hesitatingly in the 
first speech and boldly in the second. With regard to some minor 
points, we cannot tell which is right: it may be Andocides, for ‘it 
concentrates a man’s mind wonderfully’ when he is in imminent danger 
of drinking the hemlock ; and Andocides’ recollections may be more 
correct than the information procured by Thucydides (sce Jowett on Thue. 
v.60.3; Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. i. pp. 122-124; Marchant, Andocides, 
PP. 127, 136). 
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unscrupulous intriguers in revolutionary times, and how timidly 
the moderate party, both leaders and followers, even when driven 
to desperation, begins to resist them (viii. 53, 54; 65, 66; 92): 
and the masterly picture of a ‘reign of terror’ is completed by 
such touches as the undignified exit of the Council, whose pay 
is handed to them at the door; the combination of ‘concealed 
daggers’ and the‘ hundred and twenty young men who were 
employed when violence was necessary,’ with ‘the customary 
prayers and sacrifices’; the distinction between the imaginary 
Five Thousand and the very real Four Hundred; and the final 
restoration of Demus to his familiar seat in the Pnyx. 

There is certainly no ground for the suspicion, entertained by § 91. No 
some writers, that there were constitutional changes during the Téason to 
war of which Thucydides has avoided mention; or that the pas 
annual election of στρατηγοί, of which he says so little, or any omissions. 
other elections, were of the same kind or degree of importance 
as elections among ourselves; or that the leading demagogues 
exerted their influence not merely through the Assembly, but 
through election to office ora seat in the Council. Thenecessity 
for such suppositions has been removed, partly by the discovery 
of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, which shows that a writer not indis- 
posed to criticise Thucydides, and specially interested in the 
constitutional history of Athens, has nothing more to tell us 
about the period of the Peloponnesian war down to 410 than 
Thucydides himself; and partly by a clearer appreciation of 
the extent to which the management of affairs at Athens turned 
upon the actual votes of the sovereign people assembled in the 
Pnyx, which never delegated its powers to anything resembling 
a President or a Ministry, and exerted from month to month, 
and almost from day to day, the unlimited power which is vested 
in the English or American people at the time of a general or 
Presidential election'. Still, there are also passages in which 
Thucydides leaves matters of constitutional interest obscure to 
us, and others in which there is some reason to suppose that 
we should understand the course of the Peloponnesian War 
better, if he had told us more about the internal affairs of Athens. 


1 See Mr. J. W. Headlam’s Election by Lot at Athens: perhaps 
the best existing explanation of the actual working of the Athenian 
constitution. 
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We have seen above (p. Ixxxvii ff.) that there were probably 
considerable changes in the tribute raised during the war, affect- 
ing the loyalty of the allies and the finance of Athens, of which 
Thucydides does not tell us: especially in 425, when after 
Cleon’s return from Sphacteria the tribute of the islanders was 
about doubled, and when, as appears probable from allusions 
in Aristophanes’, the daily pay of the jurors was raised to 
three obols. All this looks like a connected set of measures, 
carried through by the influence of Cleon, which no modern 
historian would have thought himself justified in omitting in a 
history of the war. 

Again, it is clear that both at Athens and at Sparta there 
were constant struggles between the supporters of a peace policy 
and a war policy, such as those which are so vividly placed 
before us in the debates at the beginning of Book vi. We can- 
not help thinking that, if we knew more of them, some of the 
hesitations or changes of purpose to which Thucydides refers, 
without explanation, would be clearer to us, e.g. the attack on 
Amphipolis some time after the expiration of the year’s armistice 
(v. 2), and the delays and hesitations which marked the time 
preceding the battle of Mantinea. Now Plutarch, in his account 
of the ostracism of Hyperbolus, represents it as the result of 
a struggle between Nicias (or Phaeax) and Alcibiades as the 
advocates of a peace and a war policy: the leaders of the two 
contending parties, each fearing to be ostracised himself, com- 
bined their forces and secured the ostracism of Hyperbolus, 
which Thucydides only mentions incidentally much later®. 
How much of the story is true we cannot tell, and the exact date 
of the ostracism (418-416) is too uncertain to justify us in using 

1 Cleon in the Knights (spring of 424) takes credit for the τριώβολον, 
which is not mentioned in the Acharnians (spring of 425), though re- 
curring frequently in the later comedies. The pay of the dicasts was 
instituted by Pericles (AQ. Πολ. 27. 3): there is nothing really to show 
whether it was one or two obols: the latter sum is mentioned in scholia 
on Aristophanes, Wasps 300, Frogs 141. 

? There is no discrepancy between Plutarch’s story (Arist. 7, Alcib. 13, 
Nic. 11) and Thucydides’ scornful expression in viii. 73 ὠστρακισμένον 
οὐ διὰ δυνάμεως καὶ ἀξιώματος φόβον ἀλλὰ διὰ πονηρίαν καὶ αἰσχύνην τῆς 
πόλεως: Hyperbolus was the kind of man on whom such a trick as 
Plutarch describes could be played. 
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it as an explanation of any particular event in the war; but, if 
there be anything in Plutarch’s account, Thucydides’ omission 
of a fact which would have thrown so much light on the feelings 
of the Athenians about the war is a striking illustration of his 
incompleteness. The ostracism of Hyperbolus was a kind of 
fiasco; the two parties remained much as they were before: it 
led to no actual military operations, although it may have 
caused delays; and therefore Thucydides, we may suppose, 
followed what appears to have been his usual principle and 
said nothing about it, or the quarrels which preceded it. For 
he seems to mention such fluctuations of opinion only when 
they led immediately to important results: e.g. the new train 
of diplomatic intrigues initiated by the change of ephors at 
Sparta in the winter of 421 (v. 36), or the fall of Pericles 
from power (ii. 65) ; here we may remark that Thucydides, by 
his lively description of the embittered feelings of ‘rich and 
poor,’ gives a much more satisfactory explanation of the results 
than if he had spoken of ‘a coalition of the opposing parties 
against Pericles.’ 

It is only fair to add here that Thucydides’ expressed con- 
tempt for Cleon and Hyperbolus (p. cxxix, below) may justify 
a suspicion that he avoided saying more about them than he 
could help. But we really do not know enough about the direct 
bearing of Cleon’s measures, or the position of Hyperbolus, on 
the war to be certain about them. 

There are, however, some places in Thucydides which seem ὃ 94-. ae 
definitely to show a lack of interest in internal affairs. In ii. 22 Pointe left 
he throws no light on the obvious difficulty by what authority, obscure. 
or stretch of authority, Pericles as στρατηγός refused to summon 
any kind of assembly during the Peloponnesian invasion in the 
first year of the war. Neither in iii. 36, nor in vi. 14, where the 
question is raised of bringing a matter before the people a second 
time for consideration, can we clearly make out from his 
words whether it was positively illegal to do so or not. We do 
not know exactly (cf. p. ci) what Cleon meant by ‘the law’ or 
‘the previous decision’ which the Athenians would break if they 
spared the Mitylenaeans’. 


1 The words which he uses have to be somewhat strained if he means 
the ψήφισμα passed for their destruction; Cleon cannot have contended, 


ἢ 2 
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Again, Thucydides often prefers general to particular expres- 
sions when constitutional action is in question. He constantly 
says that ‘the Athenians,’ ‘ the Lacedaemonians,’ ‘ the allies,’ 
did a thing, without informing us through what body or what 
magistrate they acted: he speaks of ra τέλη, of ἐν τέλει, or the 
like, especially when Sparta is concerned, not of the ephors or 
whatever the particular authority was: he gives us no idea how 
the representatives (πρέσβεις) of the allies in the assembly of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy were chosen: and though we gather 
a great deal from him about the arrangements of the Athenian 
empire, and the Peloponnesian confederacy, it is nearly all from 
incidental and sometimes obscure references. 

Thucydides’ omission of names which he must have known 
is a curious feature in his work. In vi. 25, ‘ one of the Athenians 
came forward’ and demanded from Nicias a statement of the 
number of troops which he required for the expedition to Sicily : 
the name, according to Plutarch, Nic. 12, confirmed by Aristoph. 
Lys. 391, was Demostratus. In vi. 60 neither Andocides nor 
Charmides are mentioned by name, although we know from 
Andocides’ own words that he was the man who, as described 
by Thucydides, was persuaded by his cousin, Charmides, to 
disclose what he knew about the mutilation of the Hermae’. 
The real name of the informer must have been notorious, and 
Thucydides cannot have been actuated by any tenderness for 
Andocides, or he would not have thrown doubt upon the truth 
of his information. 

Finally, there is one part of Thucydides’ work in which his 


in the debate at which it was carried, that a ‘prevzous decision’ must 
not be departed from; iii. 40 ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν καὶ τότε πρῶτον καὶ νῦν δια- 
μάχομαι μὴ μεταγνῶναι ὑμᾶς τὰ προδεδογμένα. 

1 Τὴ viii. 92 Thucydides names neither the actual assassin of Phry- 
nichus nor his accomplice whom he calls an Argive. After the fall of 
the 400, when a reward was offered to the murderers, it was claimed 
by Thrasybulus of Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara; and the state- 
ments of the orators as to the facts of the assassination are at variance 
with those of Thucydides. It may be that Thucydides did not believe 
the assertions of Thrasybulus and Apollodorus: the whole matter is 
a tangle of perplexities, which are not removed by a contemporary 
inscription. See Lysias, c. Agor. 71-73 (76-78): Lycurgus. ο. Leocrat. 
ILI-115 (113-117): C. LA. i. 59: and Jowett on Thue. viii. 92, 2. 
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preference for external over internal history is so strongly ini. 98- 
marked that we are prepared to admit traces of it elsewhere. 118: 
In the digression on the rise of the Athenian empire (i. 98-118) 
only one fact about the internal affairs of Athens is mentioned, 

the intrigues, with a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia, of a party at 
Athens who hoped to put down the democracy and stop the 
building of the Long Walls (i. 107). There is nothing about the 
political measures of Ephialtes or Pericles, nothing about the 
division of opinion on the question of sending help to the Spar- 
tans at Ithome: nothing about the ostracism of Cimon or the 
political activity of Thucydides, son of Melesias : events either 
closely connected with external affairs, or so important that they 
might have seemed to demand mention in the most cursory 
sketch of the period. Even matters which formed part of the 
organisation of the empire itself, the establishment of many 
cleruchies, the expedition of Pericles to the Pontus, the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis by Hagnon (which is mentioned later, iv. 
102) seem to be merely summed up in the words of c. 118 τήν 

Te ἀρχὴν ἐγκρατεστέραν κατεστήσαντο. 


We have found reason to admit the existence of a good deal 
of incompleteness in the narrative of Thucydides. Can any 
motive be found for it apart from the difficulty of procuring 
information, the familiarity of his readers with things of which 
we require explanation, and a lack of interest in internal and 
political matters ? 

Thucydides, like every other historian writing with a sense of ὃ 97. 
artistic form, and aware how often the half is greater than the Spe a 
whole, must constantly have been met by the question ‘where to herence to 


1 Similarly the report that Pleistoanax was bribed to retreat from 
Attica in 446 is not mentioned in i. 114, but briefly in ii. 22, and more 
fully in v. 16 in connexion with the exile and recall of Pleistoanax : 
the part taken by Androcles the demagogue in the intrigues against 
Alcibiades in 415 is mentioned in viii. 65 as one motive for his assassi- 
nation. In lesser matters Thucydides’ method is similar: the deceptions 
practised by Brasidas on the Acanthians, and by the Egestaeans on the 
Athenians, and the outrageous claims of the Persians in the treaties 
with the Lacedaemonians, are exposed by him not when they first occur, 
but afterwards in the course of the narrative (iv. 85, 108; vi. 8, 46; 


viii. 18, 37, 43)- 
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stop’: and how best to preserve the unity of his work and 
the impression on the reader. It is unfortunate for us that he 
did not draw the line at unimportant military operations and 
tell us more about quite other matters: but this simply was not 
the man’s nature: he wanted to write a history of the war ‘in 
order, as each thing took place, by summers and winters’ and 
not a history of Athens. He must have found that he could 
not account for everything that happened without continual 
digressions ; and we can imagine him laying down, more or 
less consciously, various rules for the composition of his work :— 
to say as little as possible about home politics, except when it 
was worth while to do it thoroughly as in the sixth and eighth 
books: not-to enter at all into complicated and doubtful matters, 
like the intrigues of oligarchs and demagogues against Alci- 
biades ; to be silent when he could find no satisfactory explana- 
tion; to avoid the comparison of differing accounts as much as 
possible (cf. p. eviii): to say little or nothing about any action 
or event which came to little or nothing. The character of 
Thucydides’ mind and its self-imposed restrictions, perhaps 
too narrow and too strictly adhered to, is more likely to give 
the clue to omissions in him than more recondite or histori- 
cally more interesting theories’. It is certainly more probable, 
considering both what he leaves out and what he puts in, than 
the view, sometimes suggested to explain his ‘silence,’ that he 
was actuated by party-spirit. 


It is not uncommon to speak of Thucydides’ ‘ oligarchical 
prejudice,’ or ‘party-spirit’ Now we can be more certain of 
Thucydides’ general impartiality than of his accuracy : for the 
former can be proved from a comparison of various passages, 
while for the latter we must depend on our own impression of his 
character as a writer. (1) It is absolutely certain that Thucy- 
dides was not actuated by oligarchical prejudice. (2) It is nearly 


Possibly the fifth and probably parts of the eighth book show us 
something of Thucydides’ work ‘in the rough.’ We cannot of course 
assume that this cause has operated only in the later books. Passages 
may have been marked, at the time of his death, for revision, insertion 
and correction, in the earliest: just as there are ‘ unfinished lines’ in the 
first Aeneid. 
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as certain as a negative can be that if he had any other strong 
party sympathies his history has not been coloured by them in 
the way of omission. But (3) our conviction of Thucydides’ 
impartiality must be qualified by a grave doubt whether it 
extended to the two ‘demagogues’ Cleon and Hyperbolus. 

(1) We know a good deal about the Athenian oligarchical § 98. 
party from the early plays of Aristophanes (Acharnians and a ae 
Knights), from the fragments of the Old Comedy, especially certainly 
Cratinus, and from the De Republica Atheniensium [Xenophon]. no ‘ oli- 
But the worst that we know of them comes from Thucydides. garch. 
It is clear that he had a personal admiration for Antiphon 
(whom, we know, he considered to be ‘as good a man as any 
of his time’), Phrynichus, and their associates, and a respect 
for the ability with which they accomplished a task of enormous 
difficulty (viii. 27, 68): it has been said that he seems to have 
thought them men of greater force of character than their 
opponents. But this only brings out into stronger relief the 
remorseless energy with which he exposes their cruelty, 
treachery, and selfishness in public life. They put out of the 
way by secret assassination those who were ‘inconvenient’ to 
them (viii. 65). They would have preferred to keep the empire, 
or at least Athens, safe if they could: but sooner than risk 
their personal security by permitting the restoration of the 
democracy, they would have betrayed empire, ships, and walls 
to the enemy?. Their ablest leader, Phrynichus, told them in 
private conclave (viii. 48) that their pretensions to be the 
champions of the allies were a sham. The allies did not want 
oligarchy, they wanted independence: they expected worse 
trouble from the rule of the so-called ‘gentlemen’ (τοὺς καλοὺς 
κἀγαθοὺς ὀνομαζομένους) than from the people; for it was they 

1 (ἐβούλοντο) καὶ τοὺς πολεμίους ἐσαγαγόμενοι ἄνευ τειχῶν Kal νεῶν 
ἐυμβῆναι καὶ ὁπωσοῦν τὰ τῆς πόλεως ἔχειν, εἰ τοῖς ye σώμασι σφῶν ἄδεια 
ἔσται (viii. ot fin.). The ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία suggests a milder view by 
the statement (32. 3) that the negotiations of the Four Hundred with 
Sparta broke down because they would not ‘surrender the command of 
the sea.’ There is perhaps an indication of a conflict in Thucydides’ 
own mind in viii. 94. ‘Perhaps the Spartan admiral was cruising about 
Epidaurus by agreement (with the oligarchs), but he may very well have 
been hovering about in view of the civil discord at Athens, hoping to 
come up at the right moment.’ 
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who for their own selfish ends put the people up to mischief '. 
The oligarchs would let them be put to death without trial; the 
people were their refuge and brought the oligarchs to their 
senses ! 

These are strange expressions and revelations in the mouth 
of a ‘prejudiced oligarch’: but, more unkindly still, Thucydides 
coolly puts his finger on the fatal weakness which made oligarchy 
an impossible government for Athens, and which marked the 
moderate as well as the extreme members of the party, namely 
the personal rivalries and jealousies of the oligarchs; who, as soon 
as democracy is overthrown, all begin fighting to be first, though 
under a democratical form of government they will accept the 
decision of their ‘inferiors?’ (viii. 89). 

But if Thucydides’ history had unfortunately been interrupted 
in the middle of the eighth book we should still see clearly 
enough that he was no oligarch. The one fact of internal history 
mentioned in the digression on the rise of the Athenian empire is, 
as we have seen (p. cxvii), a piece of oligarchic treason, Pericles’ 
funeral oration’ is one of the noblest ideals of democracy with- 
in ancient limitations which has ever been drawn, and not free 
from some democratic weaknesses *. Some of the expressions in 


1 This is an accusation which our knowledge of facts hardly enables 
us to verify. 

? The best commentary on this disputed passage is Cicero, Pro 
Plancio, iii-iv. 7-11: Cicero consoles Laterensis for his defeat in 
a popular election by reminding him that non-election is no disgrace, 
that the people, and not his opponent, are to blame, and that if they 
were wrong, they were exercising an undoubted power to which the 
worthiest have had to submit. 

δ It must be remembered that some writers of aristocratic tendencies, 
Aristophanes in his younger days, and Cratinus (not Eupolis), perhaps 
we may add Plato, dated the political decadence of Athens not from 
Cleon, but from Pericles. 

* The summary of the speeches addressed to the ναυτικὸς ὄχλος at 
Samos, viii. 76, is hardly less impressive in its practical way than the 
speech of Pericles itself: it has lost nothing by not being put into the 
form of formal harangues. The tinge of modern political expression, 
which here and there seems out of place in Grote’s great work, is on 
this occasion thoroughly in harmony with the narrative; it was ‘a great 
democratical manifestation of the most earnest and imposing character,’ 
and Thuycdides sympathised with it. 
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ii. 65, about the causes which led to the final defeat of Athens 
after the death of Pericles, seem to point to the faults of the 
oligarchic as well as the democratic faction. And in the dis- 
cussion of the Corcyraean στάσις Thucydides gives no hint 
that there was anything whatever to choose between the up- 
holders of ‘ political equality before the law’ and ‘the soberness 
and discretion of aristocracy,’ or, if he does, the scale turns in 
favour of democracy. The political clubs (ἑταιρίαι, ro ἑταιρικόν), 
which formed a tie stronger than kinship or established law, 
were for the most part oligarchical associations, and were the 
instruments by which the power of the Four Hundred was 
established: the ‘simplicity’ (εὐήθεια), whose disappearance 
from political life was so fatal, was more a quality of the demo- 
crats than of the oligarchs, whom no one could have described 
as ‘the stupid party’; the expressions about perjury and un- 
righteous condemnation by vote find an illustration in the 
proceedings of the ultra-oligarchs at Megara in iv. 74. 

In the face of such passages as these we cannot explain any 
of Thucydides’ omissions by oligarchic prejudice in the proper 
sense of the term, unless we are to neglect on conjectural 
grounds the plainest and most obvious features of his work. 

(2) Of course Thucydides was not an enthusiastic democrat: § 99. 
he notices the weaknesses of democracy as much as those of ie 
oligarchy, and the passages in which he does so have attracted giticisms 
more attention. The sudden revulsion of feeling in favour of of demo- 
Pericles contrasted with his temporary disgrace’: the light- ne 
heartedness with which the assembly enforced the challenge of 
Nicias and insisted on Cleon going out as general to Sphacteria * : 
the rashness of the Syracusan populace in desiring their generals 
to attack Catana*, which made them the readier to fall into the 
trap laid for them by the Athenians: the ‘amenability’ of the 
Athenian people ‘to discipline’ in their panic after the Syracusan 

1 ὕστερον δ᾽ αὖθις ob πολλῷ, ὅπερ φιλεῖ ὅμιλος ποιεῖν, στρατηγὸν εἵλοντο 
καὶ πάντα τὰ πράγματα ἐπέτρεψαν (ii. 65). 

3 οἱ δέ, οἷον ὄχλος φιλεῖ ποιεῖν, ὅσῳ μᾶλλον ὁ Κλέων ὑπέφευγε τὸν 
πλοῦν καὶ ἐξανεχώρει τὰ εἰρημένα, τόσῳ ἐπεκελεύοντο τῷ Νικίᾳ παρα- 
διδόναι τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ ἐκείνῳ ἐπεβόων πλεῖν (iv. 28). 

8 καὶ ἠξίουν τοὺς στρατηγούς, οἷον δὴ ὄχλος φιλεῖ θαρσήσας ποιεῖν, 
ἄγειν σφᾶς ἐπὶ Κατάνην, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἐκεῖνοι ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἔρχονται (vi. 63). 
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disaster!: these are the chief occasions on which he finds fault 
with democracy. We may wish that he had divided the blame 
of Cleon’s commission between the people and Nicias; but the 
four places taken together express a sense which a patriotic 
Athenian might well have felt—not of the objection to democracy 
in itself, but of the difficulty with which a thoroughly demo- 
cratic government carries on a war except under the influence 
of a great man or in the presence of a great crisis. 

But Thucydides is not more adverse to democracy than 
nearly all the great writers of Athens were. None of them 
were so enthusiastic about it as many of us are in the present 
day. To them it was an established form of government whose 
defects they knew by experience; and for many centuries after 
them the ‘flowing tide’ was not with democracy but with 
monarchy or imperial government. No Athenian writer could 
be expected to realise—Thucydides’ and Aristotle come nearest 
to it—the intense interest which would be felt in Athenian 
character and institutions when the great experiment of popular 
self-government came to be tried once more, and with what 
hopes and fears mankind would turn to it again after a long 
experience of the shortcomings of governments based upon 
ideals more like those of Plato than those of Pericles. 

There was a numerous body of citizens at Athens who were 
very far from being democrats like Cleon or oligarchs like 
Phrynichus or Critias. They were loyal to the constitution *, 
but they thought that it had faults: their views were probably met 
by the appointment of πρύβουλοι in 413 * and by the constitution 


1 πάντα τε πρὸς τὸ παραχρῆμα περιδεές, ὅπερ φιλεῖ δῆμος ποιεῖν, ἑτοῖμοι 
ἦσαν εὐτακτεῖν (viii. 1). 

2 ii, 26 ἀπὸ δὲ οἵας τε ἐπιτηδεύσεως ἤλθομεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰ καὶ μεθ᾽ οἵας 
πολιτείας καὶ τρόπων ἐξ οἵων μεγάλα ἔγένετο, and 41 τοῖς τε νῦν καὶ τοῖς 
ἔπειτα θαυμασθησόμεθα. Cp. the reasoned defence of democracy put 
into the mouth of Athenagoras in vi. 39. 

5 Cp. vi. 11, where Nicias, who is sometimes supposed to have been 
an ‘oligarch,’ says ἡμῖν ... ὁ ἀγὼν ... ὅπως πόλιν δι᾿ ὀλιγαρχίας ἐπι- 
βουλεύουσαν ὀξέως φυλαξόμεθα. 

* We may infer from the story in Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 18. 6 that the 
πρόβουλοι approved, one of them at least with reluctance, the establish- 
ment of the Four Hundred: and we are told in’A@, Πολ. 29. 2, what 
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of 411-410, which Thucydides so highly commends‘, abolishing 
payment of juries and public offices generally and restricting the 
franchise to those who could provide themselves with arms. If 
we call them a ‘party,’ we must not be led by modern associa- 
tions to think of electoral organisations and enthusiasm for a 
regular ‘programme.’ During the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war there was little thought of constitutional change and 
no thought at all of what we call social reform: the questions 
which dominated all others were executive—military and finan- 
cial—whether an attempt to secure peace or a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war was the immediate object to be pursued, and 
who were the persons best fitted to carry on the business of 
the State, home and foreign, under the immediate supervision 
of the all-powerful Assembly. If again we call them a ‘ middle 
party,’ we must remember that they were less of a compact 
body than the ‘centre parties’ which are occasionally formed 
to meet special emergencies in modern politics, but more accus- 
tomed to united action than the unorganised mass of voters who 
go over from one side to the other at our general elections. 

Such persons are referred to by Thucydides as τὰ μέσα τῶν 
πολιτῶν, who in revolutionary times are assailed by both extremes 
because they will not join them, or because they have no 
business to preserve their existence*. Euripides, who was no 
oligarch, says (Suppl. 238 ff.) :— 


τρεῖς γὰρ πολιτῶν μερίδες" of μὲν ὄλβιοι 
ἀνωφελεῖς τε πλειόνων τ᾽ ἐρῶσ᾽ ἀεί; 

οἱ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχοντες καὶ σπανίζοντες βίου, 
δεινοί, νέμοντες τῷ φθόνῳ πλεῖον μέρος, 


we should not have supposed from Thucydides, that they formed part of 
the commission which drew up the oligarchic constitution, That they 
had paved the way for it from their institution (Thuc. viii. 1) is an 
unwarranted inference : but Thucydides may have been reluctant to admit 
the extent to which they were made the tools of the extreme party. 

1 καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον ἐπί γ᾽ ἐμοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι φαίνονται 
εὖ πολιτεύσαντες" μετρία γὰρ ἥ τε ἐς τοὺς ὀλίγους καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς 
ἐύγκρασις ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐκς πονηρῶν τῶν πραγμάτων γενομένων τοῦτο πρῶτον 
ἀνήνεγκε τὴν πόλιν (vill. 97). 

2 τὰ δὲ μέσα τῶν πολιτῶν ὑπ’ ἀμφοτέρων ἢ ὅτι οὐ ξυνηγωνίζοντο, ἢ 
φθόνῳ τοῦ περιεῖναι, διεφθείροντο (iii. 82). 
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és τοὺς ἔχοντας κέντρ᾽ ἀφιᾶσιν κακά, 
γλώσσαις πονηρῶν προστατῶν φηλούμενοι" 
τριῶν δὲ μοιρῶν ἣ ᾽ν μέσῳ σώζει πόλεις, 
κόσμον φυλάσσουσ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ ἂν τάξῃ πόλι. 

The drama is ascribed on internal grounds to the year 421 
or 420: the preceding lines remind us of the manner in which 
Nicias a few years later is represented as referring to Alcibiades 
and his young adherents :— 

νέοις παραχθείς, οἵτινες τιμώμενοι 

χαίρουσι, πολέμους τ᾽ αὐξάνουσ᾽ ἄνευ δίκης, 
φθείροντες ἀστούς, ὃ μὲν ὅπως στρατηλατῇ, 
ὁ δ᾽ ὡς ὑβρίζῃ δύναμιν ἐς χεῖρας λαβών, 
ἄλλος δὲ κέρδους οὕνεκ᾽, οὐκ ἀποσκοπῶν 

τὸ πλῆθος εἴ τι βλάπτεται πάσχον τάδε. 


On the other hand, the author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία (28. 3) 
must include the μέσοι when he says that Nicias was the leader 
of οἱ ἐπιφανεῖς (‘the notables’) against the δῆμος led by Cleon: 
and thus roughly identifies them with the party (οἱ γνώριμοι) 
led by Miltiades, Themistocles and Aristides; by Cimon (οἱ 
εὔποροι) against Ephialtes; by Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
against Pericles; and later on by Theramenes. This shows 
that they and the ὀλίγοι must sometimes have acted together: 
no doubt the ὀλίγοι, when they could not venture to work as 
a party in public, acted with them; and no doubt their enemies 
did all they could to identify the two. Of their leaders‘ Aristotle’ 
says that Thucydides son of Melesias and Nicias were ‘ almost 
universally’ admired: the reputation of Theramenes was more 
doubtful. 

With this section of the citizens! Thucydides the historian 
appears, from his words cited above, to have sympathised more 
than with any other?. We recognise them in his pages as those 


* The description of them here is mainly taken from Whibley’s 
Political Parties at Athens, p. οἱ ff.; and Goodhart’s Thucydides, 
Book viii. p. xv ff.; see also Headlam’s Election by Lot at Athens, 
p- 33 ff., and Jowett on Thucydides, viii. 97, vol. ii. pp. 528-530. The 
use of the words of μέσοι and the like is not fixed enough in a political, 
as distinct from a social, sense to justify us in speaking of ‘the middle 
party,’ 

2. Aristophanes in his later plays did so likewise, though retaining 
a kindness for his old friends the oligarchs. 
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who prevented the sailors at Samos from stoning the envoys of 
the Four Hundred, and implored them not to ruin the cause 
of Athens when the enemy’s fleet was lying in wait so near 
(viii. 75)*; and again, where he describes one of the most 
attractive scenes, and one of the most creditable to Athens, in 
the history of the city—how an outbreak of civil war, after great 
provocation, was averted by the personal appeals of chosen 
members of the Four Hundred to the patriotism of the more 
reasonable among the rank and file of the hoplites; how they 
quieted their excited comrades; and how, after many conversa- 
tions between man and man, it was agreed to hold an assembly 
for the restoration of concord (viii. 93). 

Now sympathies and tendencies such as these were less § 101. 
likely to give Thucydides, as a historian, a partisan bias than if le 
he had been a strong adherent of oligarchy or democracy. But aides 
it is clear that he thought peace with Sparta highly desirable biassed by 
for Athens after the death of Pericles, and that he had a great love of 
admiration for the personal character of Nicias. There are Toa 
three places in his history where his expressions or omissions for Nicias? 
have been with some reason criticised, and where they may be 
explained from these motives, coupled (in two cases) with his 
violent dislike to Cleon (see below). But in all three places 
there is no question of facts, but only of policy or feeling. 
Whereas there are positive grounds for the belief that neither 
a strong feeling in favour of peace (not unnatural in a patriotic 
Athenian who had lived through the years 413 and 404) nor 
sympathy with Nicias, have coloured Thucydides’ record of 
facts. 

(a) Miiller-Striibing observes with some justice ® that Thucy- Cleon’swar 

dides has not given us, in accordance with his usual practice, policy. 
a ‘speech’ of Cleon, or any one else, in opposition to the Lace- 
daemonian ambassadors who came to sue for peace after the 
blockade of Sphacteria, or in favour of the renewal of the war 
after the termination of the one year’s truce in 422. 

(4) It is impossible to justify the conduct of Nicias in taking Nicias and 
advantage of Cleon’s foolish expression to thrust upon him the felgen: 
command of Athenian troops in a dangerous attack which was 

1 Cp. the action of Thucydides of Pharsalus in viii. 92. 
2 Aristophanes, pp. 441, 442. 


Nicias and 
Demo- 
sthenes, 
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regarded almost as a forlorn hope. We might suppose that 
Thucydides left so obvious a remark to be made by his readers, 
as it is by Plutarch’, but that he almost justifies Nicias by going 
on to describe the complacency with which ‘ reasonable men’ 
accepted the alternative of capturing Sphacteria or ‘ getting rid 
of Cleon’; an advantage which in the natural course of things 
could not be obtained without getting rid of a good many fellow- 
citizens. 

(ὦ Thucydides has often been criticised,and most impressively 
by Grote, for making no comment on the death of Demosthenes, 
while he breaks through his habitual reserve to commiserate 
the ‘undeserved’ fate of Nicias (vii. 86). Now, without dis- 
cussing here the merits or demerits of Nicias as a statesman 
or general”, we can see many reasons why the fate of Nicias 
should have appeared more tragical to Thucydides than that 
of Demosthenes. The disastrous incompetency of Nicias and 
his responsibility for the fate of the whole army, including 
that of Demosthenes, are perfectly obvious from the whole of 
Thucydides’ narrative, and the contrast between the wisdom of 
Demosthenes and the weakness of Nicias is forcibly emphasised 
(vii. 42, 49): but, taking his whole career together, he had 
clearly impressed Thucydides as one of the best men he had 


1 Comparatio Niciae cum Crasso, 3 τῇ Κλέωνος ἀπειρίᾳ καὶ θρασύτητι 
ναῦς καὶ ἄνδρας καὶ ὅπλα καὶ στρατηγίαν ἐμπειρίας ἄκρας δεομένην παρα- 
διδούς, οὐ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ προίεται δόξαν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῆς πατρίδος ἀσφάλειαν καὶ 
σωτηρίαν. 

? Two things must, however, be remembered, if we are to do justice 
to the confidence which the Athenian people continued to repose in 
Nicias. (1) His successes in the summers of 425-424, which naturally 
seem small to us in comparison with the great disasters which followed, 
were important at the time. The capture of Cythera was among the 
causes which almost reduced Sparta to despair (iv. 55): the Athenian 
victory oz land over Corinthian troops, and the capture of the fortified 
Thyrea deserted by a Lacedaemonian garrison, must have produced 
a great effect. (2) The conduct of Nicias during the retreat from 
Syracuse (cp. vi. 102) disposes us to believe’that his previous behaviour 
on less important campaigns had been such as to inspire his men 
with affection and confidence (cp. Delbriick, Strategie des Perikles, 
pp. 201-205). Such qualities as he then showed are not easily extem- 
porised in sickness and disaster. 
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ever known; and we may imagine in the historian’s farewell to 
Nicias a reflexion of the personal feelings with which he must 
have heard in. his exile the news of the catastrophe in Sicily. 
Demosthenes, as Thucydides has just remarked, was the greatest 
enemy of Sparta at Athens; Nicias her best friend ; which lent 
an additional pathos in his case to the failure of Gylippus to 
save either of them. Demosthenes was a great soldier; Nicias 
had done considerable if not great things both in peace and 
war, until he was forced against his will to undertake and retain 
a responsibility too heavy for him. Demosthenes’ career had 
been chequered by disaster (iii. 98; iv. 89, 101); Nicias’ had 
been one of uniform good fortune (πλεῖστα τῶν τότε εὖ φερόμενος 
ἐν στρατηγίαις, v. 16), and this meant more to a Greek than it 
does to us ?. 

Now these are matters of opinion on which our judgment 
may vary: there are, however, two positive reasons for thinking 
that Thucydides, if he was unduly partial to Nicias, has not 
suffered his partiality to affect his history where we cannot 
check his account. 

(a) As with the oligarchs, so with the peace party and Nicias ὃ 192. 
himself, the worst that we know of them we know from Thucy- dines dade 
dides. He clearly displays in Book v the disastrous confidence not hide 
which the Athenians, under the leadership of Nicias, reposed ite ΘἸΤΟΣΒ 
in the promises of Sparta: as shown in the surrender of the ae oe 
prisoners and the withdrawal of the Messenians and Helots friends, 
from Pylos*; and there is further a distinct tone of irony in the 
description of his final mission to Sparta, where he could secure 
no concession which might have averted the Argive alliance, 
and had to content himself with inducing the Spartans to 
‘renew their oaths’ (v. 46). There is no attempt made to 
conceal the break-down of Nicias before Syracuse ; and what is 
more there is no attempt to apologise for it®. The historian 


1 Cp. Marchant, Thucydides, Book vii. p. xxxvii. 

* v, 23, 35; cp. vil. 86. A fuller statement than Thucydides has given 
us of the motives of the Athenians for concluding an alliance as well as 
a peace with Sparta (see p. cvi) might have tended rather to exculpate 
than to incriminate Nicias and his friends. 

3 The words in ii. 65, ob τὰ πρόσφορα τοῖς οἰχομένοις ἐπιγιγνώ- 
σκοντες, do not mean ‘failing to vote necessary assistance’ to the Sicilian 


§ 103.— 
and is fair 
to his rival 
Alcibiades. 
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lays no stress himself on the obvious and, to a great degree, 
valid excuse of disabling illness: he need not be supposed to 
endorse Nicias’ own complaints (vii. 14, 41)1, which are part of 
the whole characteristic picture of a sensitive man in a false 
position: we seem to have the whole situation, inward and out- 
ward, before us, and can draw our own conclusions. 

(ὁ) Thucydides, as far as we can see into the tangled maze of 
Athenian politics, is scrupulously fair to Nicias’ great opponent 
Alcibiades. He explains that Alcibiades, while mainly actuated 
by pique in pressing the Argive alliance, really thought it the 
better thing for Athens (v. 43): he calls attention to one 
occasion at least on which he did good service to his country 
(viii. 86) ; and he carefully explains that his outrageous personal 
conduct was indirectly and not directly ruinous to Athens, 
because in consequence of it the citizens refused to entrust the 
conduct of the war to the ablest man they had (vi. 15), and 
so—od διὰ μακροῦ ἔσφηλαν τὴν πόλιν. Thus he avoids saying of 
Alcibiades what he indirectly but unmistakably says of Nicias, 
describing, in words of tragic irony, his motives for concluding 
peace :—Nixias μὲν βουλόμενος, ἐν ᾧ ἀπαθὴς ἦν καὶ ἠξιοῦτο, διασώ- 
σασθαι τὴν εὐτυχίαν, καὶ ἔς τε τὸ αὐτίκα πόνων πεπαῦσθαι καὶ αὐτὸς 
καὶ τοὺς πολίτας παῦσαι, καὶ τῷ μέλλοντι χρόνῳ καταλιπεῖν ὄνομα ὡς 


οὐδὲν σφήλας τὴν πόλιν διεγένετο (ν. 16) 3. 


expedition; but as the context shows are much more general: the re- 
ference is to the civil strife which must have diverted the attention of the 
Athenians from the war, and above all to the recall of Alcibiades with 
its fatal consequences. 

1 Nicias’ attempts to throw the blame of his failure on the Athenians 
at home when compared with Thue. vii. 2, are too palpably weak for 
Thucydides to have intended them to be valid. There is more to be 
said for his terror of returning to face the anger of the people: a greater 
man would have gone back, as Nicias himself, too late, made up his 
mind to do: but we cannot help thinking what good service Nicias 
might have done for a city which would have been ready to ‘ thank him 
for not having despaired of the republic.’ 

2. There is a curious parallel to this passage in the still more terrible 
irony of the prayer which Tacitus puts into the mouth of Tiberius 
(Annals, iv. 38) ‘ Proinde socios cives et deos ipsos precor, hos ut mihi 
ad finem usque vitae quietam et intellegentem humani divinique iuris 
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(3) The reason why we cannot be confident of the impartiality § 104. 
of Thucydides towards Cleon is a very simple one. We need Thucy- 
not speculate on the share which Cleon may very likely have a ba 
had in Thucydides’ banishment. We need not here discuss trusted 
the question whether Cleon’s domestic policy can be defended, about 
or whether his foreign policy was such as Pericles would have aoe bes aay 
recommended had he been alive (to be sure Pericles was not ne 
there to carry it out, which makes a difference in our estimate 
of Cleon’s opponents). We may point out that Cleon’s conduct 
at Amphipolis indicates the accidental character of his success 
at Sphacteria': we may remember that if we had all lived at 
the time we should certainly have been divided in opinion as to 
his merits, and we may urge that Thucydides is as likely to 
have been right as any one. But the fact remains, that our 
main reason, in the lack of contemporary and corroborative 
evidence, for trusting Thucydides is the confidence inspired 
by his tone and manner; and that this ground of confidence 
entirely fails us when he writes of Cleon (and Hyperbolus). For 
his manner in writing of them is singularly unlike the rest of 
his history. 

When the gravest and calmest of historians, who scarcely § 105. His 
ever passes judgment on the character of individuals, and on entirely 
the greatest crimes only by his manner of describing them changes 
(see p. xxxi), says of one man that he was ‘the most violent of when he 
the citizens?” that his undertaking to capture the garrison of spake οἱ 
Sphacteria within twenty days, though accidentally successful, ΄ 
was that of a madman ὃ, and that it was his interest to keep up 
the war, because in dines of peace his mischievous actions would 
be more easily detected, and his abusive charges less credible *: 


mentem duint, illos ut, quandoque concessero, cum laude et bonis 
recordationibus facta atque famam nominis mei prosequantur.’ 

1 Delbriick, Die Strategie des Perikles, pp. 200 ff. 

2 βιαιότατος τῶν πολιτῶν (iii. 36). The word is used by Thucydides 
of Pausanias (ἤδη δὲ βιαίου ὄντος αὐτοῦ, i. 95), and by the Corinthians of 
the Corcyraeans (i. 41). 

3 καὶ τοῦ Κλέωνος καίπερ μανιώδης οὖσα ἣ ὑπόσχεσις ἀπέβη (iv. 39). 

* γενομένης ἡσυχίας καταφανέστερος νομίζων ἂν εἶναι κακουργῶν καὶ 
ἀπιστότερος διαβάλλων (v. 16). κακοῦργος and the allied words are 
used in Thucydides either of ‘criminals’ or robbers, or of mischief 


i 
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when he says of another, ἃ Avofos of his assassination, that he 
was a rogue who had been ostracised, not for fear of his power 
and standing, but because he was a villain and a disgrace 
to Athens!: the question is, not whether such language was 
justified by facts, which is possible, but whether Cleon and 
Hyperbolus were so much worse than Phrynichus, Antiphon, 
and Alcibiades. Thucydides, while stating fairly the crimes and 
treacheries of men like these, calls attention to their ability, 
personal good qualities, or occasional public services ; in speak- 
ing of Cleon and Hyperbolus he uses the same kind of lan- 
guage, which he puts into the mouth of violent partisans in his 
‘speeches.’ Such language is strong prima facie evidence 
against the fairness of Thucydides to Cleon and Hyperbolus. 
If we proceed to speculate on the reasons for his intense dislike 
of them, we are on more doubtful ground; had he lived to write 
of Cleophon we might have discovered them. Thucydides’ 
‘party feelings,’ such as they were, may in this one case have 
broken loose: if so, he does not seem to have had, what has 
often been attributed to him, the art of concealing them. 
The motive may conceivably have been ‘aristocratic feeling’ 
in a more personal sense, such as Plato so strangely dis- 
plays when, contrasting on the loftiest grounds ‘the philo- 
sopher’ with ‘the lawyer,’ he complains that the latter ‘ cannot 
put on his cloak like a gentleman”’. It may have been a strong 


done to an enemy in war, or as a term of abuse in speeches; of the 
Corcyraeans by the Corinthians (i. 37), and of the Syracusan oligarchs 
by Athenagoras (vi. 38). 

1 Ὑπέρβολον ... τινα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, pox On pov ἄνθρωπον, ὠστρακισμένον 
οὐ διὰ δυνάμεως καὶ ἀξιώματος φόβον ἀλλὰ διὰ πονηρίαν καὶ αἰσχύνην 
τῆς πόλεως, ἀποκτείνουσι (vill. 73). μοχθηρός occurs nowhere else in 
Thucydides, but is applied to Hyperbolus by Aristophanes (Knights, 
1304). πονηρία is used as a cant term of abuse for democracy by 
Alcibiades (viii. 47; cp. vi. 92); the only other place where Thucydides 
applies the words πονηρός and πονηρία to persons is in speaking of the 
character of the witnesses on whose evidence some respectable citizens 
were imprisoned on suspicion of being concerned in the mutilation 
of the Hermae (vi. 53). Euripides in the passage cited p. cxxiv, speaks 
of demagogues such as Hyperbolus as πονηροὶ προστάται. 

2 Theaet. 175 E.; cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1567-1571. 
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sense of the mischief which the demagogues were doing in 
politics, both by the actual measures which they proposed, and 
by their whole tone and manner in public life!. ‘The dema- 
gogue,’ like ‘the tyrant’ before him, was a kind of portentous 
novelty to thoughtful Greeks. We are familiar with him by 
this time, and we know how much good he may do in a stable 
State, with a strong executive and a healthy public opinion to 
control him; and we can see, with Grote, how useful he may 
have been at Athens as a critic and prosecutor. But, in order 
to be just to contemporary opinion, we must remember that, 
by the machinery of the Athenian constitution, any demagogue 
who was τῷ δήμῳ πιθανώτατος could carry the gravest executive 
decisions (though not constitutional changes) by a vote of the 
Assembly, without a possibility of modification or repeal save 
by the Assembly itself. 


We have found singularly little in the way either of positive § 106. 
contradiction or positive confirmation of Thucydides: we are General 
thrown back on probabilities of various degrees of force, and on ape ine 
the impression made by his own words. The general result is 
something of this kind :—The positive accuracy of what he tells 
us there is no reason to doubt. The idea that his work is a full 
and complete history of Athens during the period which it covers 
is an illusion: and it is possible that among the facts which he 
omits to mention may be some which bore immediately upon 
the history of the war which he professes to give, though the 
significance of these facts must be a matter of conjecture. His 
dislike of Cleon and Hyperbolus was so strong that it may have 
affected, at least in the way of omission, his record of facts 
here the witness of his own language against himself lends 
some importance to conjectural criticism. But in regard to 
the general conflicts of Greek politics his ‘grand impartiality’ 
is proved by his appreciation of the noble side of Athenian 
democracy, and by his crushing exposure of the weakness 
of his favourite leader Nicias and the criminal treachery of the 


1 This is the view of the author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, who says 
of Cleon ds δοκεῖ μάλιστα διαφθεῖραι τὸν δῆμον ταῖς ὁρμαῖς καὶ πρῶτος ἐπὲ 
τοῦ βήματος ἀνέκραγε καὶ ἐλοιδορήσατο καὶ περιζωσάμενος ἐδημογόρησε, 
τῶν ἄλλων ἐν κόσμῳ λεγόντων (28. 3). 
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oligarchical party. It is not true that ‘no period of history 
stands so clearly before our eyes as the first twenty-one years of 
the Peloponnesian war in the work of Thucydides.’ But it is 
true that we are guided through them by one of the most clear- 
sighted, rational, and honest of historians. 


THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK I. 


1 Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνέγραψε τὸν πόλεμον τῶν Πελο- 
ποννησίων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, os ἐπολέμησαν ia ἀλλήλους, 
ἀρξάμενος εὐθὺς καθισταμένου καὶ ἐλπίσας μέγαν τε ἔσεσ- 
“Oat καὶ ἀξιολογώτατον τῶν Tpoyeyerquevan, TEK ἐκμαιρόμενος 

5 ὅτι ἀκμόζοντές τε ἦσαν ἐς αὐτὸν ἀμφότεροι παρασκευῇ τῇ 
πάσῃ καὶ τὸ ἄλλο ᾿Ἑλληνικὸν ἐπῶν ξυνιστάμενον πρὸς ἑκα- 
τέρους, τὸ μὲν εὐθὺς τὸ δὲ καὶ διανοούμενον. κίνησις γὰρ 
αὕτη μεγίστη δὴ τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν ἐγένετο καὶ μέρει τινὶ τῶν 
βαρβάρων ὡς δὲ εἰπεῖὺ καὶ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων. “ 

10 Τὰ γὰρ πρὸ αὐτῶν καὶ τὰ ἔτι παλαιότερα 'σαφῶς μὲν 
εὑρεῖν διὰ χρόνου πλῆθος, ἀδύνατα ἢ Ta ἦν, ἐκ δὲ Ἐεκμηβῥωυζον ἐπὶ: 
Peas 
μακρότατον σκοποῦντί μοι Bivens ξυμβαίνει) οὐ μεγάλα 
νομίζω γενέσθαι οὔτε κατὰ τοὺς πολέμους οὔτε ἐς τὰ ἄλλα. 

5 Φαίνεται γὰρ ἡ νῦν «Ἑλλὰς καλουμένη οὐ πάλαι βεβαίως 
οἰκουμένη, ἀλλὰ μεταναστάσεις τε οὖσαι τὰ πρότερα καὶ 
ῥᾳδίως ἕκαστοι τὴν ἑαυτῶν ἀπολείποντες βιαζόμενοι ὑπό 
τινων ἀεὶ πλειόνων. τῆς γὰρ ἐμπορίας οὐκ οὔσης, οὐδ᾽ ἐπι- 
5 μιγνύντες « ἀδεῶς ἀλλήλοις οὔτε κατὰ γῆν οὔτε διὰ θαλάσσης, 
ἘΞ  κελδι τε τὰ αὑτῶν ἕκαστοι ὅσον ἀποζῆν καὶ mepiouctay 


χρημάτων οὐκ ἐχομδες οὐδὲ γῆν le ἄδηλον ὃν ὁπότε 


Greatness 
of the War. 


Weakness 
ν᾿ of Greece 
in early 
times. 


Constant 
migrations. 


τις ἐπελθών---καὶ ἀτειχίστων ἅμα ὄντων---ἄλλος ἀφαι- 


1. 5. ἧσαν] Or ἦσαν. 
Β 


The most 
fertile 
countries 
were the 
least 
settled. 


No com- 
mon action » 
before the 
Trojan 
War; and 
nocommon 
name till 
long after 
it. 


2 Greece before the Trojan War. T. 2,8. 


ρήσεται, τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀναγκαίου τροφῆς πουταχοῦ ἂν 
ἤγούμευθι ἐπικρατεῖν, οὐ χβλεπῶρά ἀπανίσταντο, καὶ δι᾽ αὐτὸ 
οὔτε μεγέθει πόλεων ἴσχυον οὔτε τῇ ἄλλῃ παρασκευῇ. 


Μάλιστα δὲ τῆς γῆς ἡ ἀρίστη ἀεὶ τὰς μεταβολὰς τῶν 
οἰκητόρων εἶχεν, ἥ τε νῦν Θεσσαλία καλουμένη καὶ Βοιω- 
τία Πελοποννήσου τε τὰ πολλὰ πλὴν ᾿Αρκαδίας, τῆς τε 
ἄλλης ὅσα ἦν κράτιστα. διὰ vee ἀρετὴν γῆς al τε δυνάμεις 
τισὶ μείζους ἐγγιγνόμεναι στάσεις ἐνεποίουν ἐξ ὧν ἐφθέϊ- 
porto, καὶ ἅμα ὑπὸ ἀλλοφύλων μᾶλλον ἐπεβουλεύοντο. τὴν 
γοῦν ᾿Αττικὴν(ἐ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ) διὰ τὸ λεπτόγεων 
ἀστασίαστον οὖσαν ἄνθρωποι ᾧκουν οἱ αὐτοὶ del. καὶ 
παράδειγμα τόδε τοῦ λόγου οὐκ ἐλάχιστόν ἐστι, διὰ͵ τὰς 
μετοικίας ἐς τὰ ἄλλα μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι. ἐκ γὰρ τῆς 
ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος οἱ πολέμῳ ἢ στάσει ἐκπίπτοντες παρ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναίους οἱ δυνατώτατοι ws βέβαιον ὃν EDN, καὶ 
πολῖται γιγνόμενοι εὐθὺς ἀπὸ παλαιοῦ μείζω ἔτι ἐποίησαν 


πλήθει ἀνθρώπων τὴν πόλιν, ὥστε καὶ ἐς ᾿Ιωνίαν ὕστερον 25 


ὡς οὐχ ἱκανῆς οὔσης ma ᾿Αττικῆς ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμψαν. 


Δηλοῖ δέ μοι καὶ τόδε τῶν παλαιῶν ἀσθένειαν οὐχ 8 


ἥκιστα' πρὸ γὰρ τῶν Τρωϊκῶν οὐδὲν φαίνεται bla ag 
κοινῇ ἐργασαμένη ἡ “Ἑλλάς, δοκεῖ δέ μοι, οὐδὲ τοὔνομα 
τοῦτο ξύμπασά πω εἶχεν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν πρὸ “Ἕλληνος τοῦ 
Δευκαλίωνος καὶ πάνυ οὐδὲ εἶναι ἣ ἐπίκλησις αὕτη, κατὰ 
ἔθνη δὲ ἄλλα τε καὶ τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν παρέχεσθαι, Ἕλληνος δὲ. καὶ τῶν 
παίδων αὐτοῦ ἐν τῇ Φθιώτιδι ἰσχυσάντων, καὶ ἐπαγομένων 
αὐτοὺς ἐπ’ ὠφελίᾳ ἐς τὰς ἄλλας πόλεις, καθ᾽ ἑκάστους μὲν 
ἤδη τῇ ὁμιλίᾳ μᾶλλον καλέϊσθαι “Ἕλληνας, οὐ μέντοι 
πολλοῦ γε χρόνου ἠδύνατο καὶ ἅπασιν ἐκνικῆσαι. rena: 
ριοῖ δὲ μάλιστα Ὅμηρος" πολλῷ γὰρ ὕστερον ἔτι καὶ τῶν 
Τρωϊκῶν γενόμενος οὐδαμοῦ τοὺς ξύμπαντας ὠνόμασεν, οὐδ᾽ 


2. 20. διὰ τὰς μετοικίας ἐς τὰ ἄλλα μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι Ullrich con- 
jectures διὰ τὰς μετοικήσεις τὰ ἄλλα μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι. 


" 


5 


ο 


1.8-δ. Greece before the Trojan War. 3 


ἄλλους ἢ τοὺς per ᾿Αχιλλέως ἐκ τῆς Φθιώτιδος, οἵπερ καὶ 
15 πρῶτοι Ἕλληνες ἦσαν, Δαναοὺς δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι καὶ 
᾿Αργείους καὶ ᾿Αχαιὸνε ἀνακαλεῖ: οὐ μὴν. οὐδὲ βαρβάρους" 
εἴρηκε διὰ τὸ μηδὲ “Ἑλληνάς" πω, ὡς ἐμέ δοκεῖ, ἀντίπαλον 
εἰς ἕν ὄνομα ἀποκεκρίσθαι. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἕκαστοι Ἕλληνες 


Ν , a a raha ae ee Ξ 
κατὰ πόλεις τε, ὅσοι ἀλλήλων ξυνίεσαν, καὶ ξύμπαντες 

ΦΨ t ἘΣ a cee 
sotor iy κληθέντες, οὐδὲν πρὸ τῶν Τρωϊκῶν dv ἀσθένειαν 
καὶ ἀμιξίαν, ἀλλήλων ἀθρόοι ἐπράξανι ἀλλὰ καὶ ταύτην 


τὴν στρατείαν θαλάσσῃ ἤδη. πλείῳ χρώμενοι ξυνῆλ' 








Gop... 
4 Mivas yap παλαίτατος ὧν ἀκοῇ ἴσμεν ναυτικὸν ade, The first 
Kal τῆς νῦν EAs θαλάσσης é ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐκράτησεν, cae, 
καὶ τῶν Κυκλάδων νήσων ἦρξέ τε καὶ inion: πρῶτος τῶν arose 
before the 
Trojan 


5 ἡγεμόνας ἐγκαταστήσας" τό τε λῃστικόν, ὡς εἰκός, καθήρει Wat- 
2 ἐμ A Spe ao IO 7 a x , 
ἐκ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἠδύνατο, τοῦ τὰς προσόδους 
μᾶλλον ἰέναι αὐτῷ. 

5 Οἱ γὰρ Ἕλληνες τὸ πάλαι, καὶ τῶν βαρβάρων οἵ τε ἐν Pirates. 
τῇ ἠπείρῳ παραθαλάσσι ὶ ὅσοι νή t ἐπειδὴ 
ἢ ἠπείρῳ παραθαλάσσιοι καὶ ὅσοι νήσους εἶχον, ἐπειδὴ 
ἤρξαντο μᾶλλον περαιοῦσθαι ναυσὶν ἐπ’ ἀλλήλους, ἐτρά- 
movto πρὸς λῃστείαν, ἡγουμένων ἀνδρῶν ob τῶν ἀδυνατωτά- 


πλείστων ἐγένετο, Κᾶρας ἐξελάσας καὶ τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ παῖδας 


5 τῶν κέρδους τοῦ σφετέρου αὐτῶν ἕνεκα καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι 
τροφῆς, καὶ προσπίπτοντες πόλεσιν ἀτειχίστοις καὶ ἱκατὰ 
κώμας οἰκουμέναις; ἥρπαζον καὶ τὸν πλεῖστον τοῦ βίου 
ἐντεῦθεν ἐποιοῦντο, οὐκ ἔχοντός πω αἰσχύνην τούτου τοῦ 
ἔργου, φέροντος δέ τι καὶ δόξης μᾶλλον" δηλοῦσι δὲ τῶν τε 

10 ἠπειρωτῶν τινὲς ἔτι καὶ νῦν, οἷς κόσμος καλῶς τοῦτο δρᾶν, 
καὶ οἱ παλαιοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν τὰς πύστεις τῶν καταπλεόντων 
πανταχοῦ ὁμοίως ἐρωτῶντες εἰ λῃσταί εἰσιν, ὡς οὔτε ὧν 
πυνθάνονται ἀπαξιούντων. τὸ ἔργον, οἷς τ᾽ ἔθηκεν εἴη 
εἰδέναι οὐκ ὀνειδιζόντων. ἐληΐζοντο δὲ καὶ κατ᾽ ἤπειρον Robbers. 

15 GaAs Kos, καὶ ὧν τοῦδε πολλὰ τῆς “Ἑλλάδος τῷ παλαιῷ 
Ταῦ πα véperas. περί τε RoRpoNs τοὺς ᾿᾽Οζλας καὶ Αἰτωλοὺς 
καὶ ᾿Ακαρνᾶνας, καὶ τὴν ταύτῃ ἤπειρον. 

B2 


4 Early Greece. 1. 6,7, 


The prac- Τό τε σιδηροφορεῖσθαι. τούτοις τοῖς ἠπειρώταις ἀπὸ τῆς 6 
tice of δὲ , Η 1 ταν see ΩΣ 
carrying παλαιᾶς ληστείας ἐμμεμένηκεν" πᾶσα γὰρ ἡ. EAAGs ἐσι- 
arms: ὑπο πεῖ διὰ τὰς "ἢ βϑεϑος τε οἰκήσεις καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς 


παρ᾽ ἀλλύλους ἐφόδους, καὶ ξυνήθη. τὴν δίαιταν μεθ᾽ ὅπλων 

ἐποιήσαντο ὥσπερ οἱ βάρβαροι. σημεῖον δ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτα 5 

τῆς “Ελλάδος ἔτι οὕτω νεμόμενα τῶν ποτὲ καὶ ἐς πάντας 

ὁμοίων διαιτημάτων. ἐς 

Changes in Ἔν τοῖς πρῶτοι δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τόν τε σίδηρον κατέθεντο 

4 καὶ ἀνειμένῃ τῇ διαίτῃ ἐς τὸ τρυφερώτερον͵ pete 

Sparta. καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι αὐτοῖς τῶν εὐδαιμόνων διὰ τὸ ἁβροδίαι- 10 
τον. οὐ πολὺς χρόνος ἐπειδὴ χιτῶνάς τε λινοῦς ἐπαύσαντο 
“φοροῦντες καὶ χρυσῶν τεττίγων ἔβεέβσει ἐρωβυλοιν. ἀναδού- 
μενοι τῶν ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ τριχῶν" ag! οὗ καὶ ᾿Ιώνων τοὺς 
"πρεσβυτέρους κατὰ τὸ ξυγγενὲς ἐπὶ πολὺ αὕτη ἡ σκευὴ 
κατέσχεν. μετρίᾳ δ᾽ αὖ ἐσθῆτι καὶ ἐς τὸν νῦν τρόπον πρῶτοι τ5 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐχρήσαντο, καὶ ἐς τὰ ἄλλα πρὸς τοὺς πολλοὺς 
οἱ τὰ μείζω κεκτημένοι ἰσοδίαιτοι μάλιστα κατέστησαν. 

Use of ᾿Εγυμνώθησάν τε πρῶτοι καὶ és τὸ φανερὸν ἀποδύντες 

ee λίπα μετὰ τοῦ γυμνάζεσθαι ἠλείψαντο' τὸ δὲ πάλαι καὶ ἐν 
τῷ ᾿Ολυμπιακῷ ἀγῶνι πΒηθυμησις Exorres περὶ τὰ αἰδοῖα οἱ 20 
ἀθληταὶ ἠγωνίζοντο, καὶ οὐ πολλὰ ἔτη ἐπειδὴ πέπαυται. 
ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς βαρβάροις ἔστιν οἷς νῦν, καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς 
᾿Ασιανοῖς, πυγμῆς καὶ πάλης ἄθλα τίθεται, καὶ διεζωσμένοι 
τοῦτο δρῶσιν. πολλὰ δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλα τις ἀποδείξειε τὸ 
παλαιὸν ᾿ΕἙλληνικὸν ὁμοιότροπα τῷ νῦν βαρβαρικῷ διαιτώ-: 25 


μενον. whee ΖΕ κει 
Inland [Τῶν δὲ πόλεων ὅσαι μὲν νεώτατα οκίσθησαν καὶ ἘΠ 
sites of 
older cities πλοϊμωτέρων ὄντων, περιουσίας μᾶλλον ἔχουσαι ᾿Χρημάτων 


én’ αὐτοῖς τοῖς αἰγιαλοῖς τείχεσιν ἐκτίζοντο | καὶ τοὺς 
--π--ἡἪ.-- 
" ᾽ κ᾿ ἃ ᾿ 3 ΄ ΠΣ ὡς oA x N 
on ge ἰσθμοὺς ἀπελάμβανον ἐμπορίας τε ἕνεκα καὶ τῆς πρὸς τοὺς 
J προσοίκους ἕκαστοι ἰσχύος" αἱ δὲ παλαιαὶ διὰ τὴν ληστείαν 5 
ee ἐπὶ πολὺ ἀντισχοῦσαν ἀπὸ θαλάσσης μᾶλλον φκίσθησαν, 


1. 6. ἀντισχοῦσαν] Most MSS. ἀντισχοῦσαι. 
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αἵ τε ἐν ταῖς νήσοις καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἠπείροις (depov γὰρ ἀλλή- 
ous τε καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσοι ὄντες οὐ θαλάσσιοι κάτω 
φκουν), καὶ μέχρι τοῦδε ἔτι ἀνῳκισμένοι εἰσίν. 

8 Kal οὐχ ἧσσον λῃσταὶ ἤσαν οἱ νησιῶται Κᾶρες τε ὄντες 
καὶ Φοίνικες" οὗτοι γὰρ δὴ τὰς πλείστας τῶν νήσων ᾧκισαν. 
μαρτύριον δέ. Δήλου γὰρ καθαιρομένης ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν 
τῷδε τῷ πολέμῳ καὶ τῶν θηκῶν ἐν aaah ὅσαι ἦσαν 


τῶν τεθνεώτων ἐν τῇ νήσῳ, ὑπὲρ ἥμισυ Κᾶρες ἐφάνησαν, 


σι 


γνωσθέντες τῇ τε σκευῇ τῶν ὅπλων ξυντεθαμμένῃ καὶ τῷ 
τρόπῳ ᾧ νῦν ἔτι θάπτουσιν. 
Καταστάντος δὲ τοῦ Μίνω ναυτικοῦ πλοϊμώτερα Syevero 
map’ ᾿ἀλλήλους" οἱ yap ἐκ τῶν νήσων κακοῦργοι ἀνέστησαν 
10 ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὅτε περ καὶ τὰς πολλὰς αὐτῶν κατῴκιζεν. καὶ οἱ 
παρὰ θάλασσαν ἄνθρωποι ᾿“βαλλὸν ἤδη τὴν κτῆσιν τῶν χρη- 
μάτων ποιούμενοι βεβαιότερον ὅς nal καί τινες καὶ τείχη 
περιεβάλλοντο ὁ ὡς Be ae ἑαυτῶν γιγνόμενοι" Epie- 


15 κρεϊσδόνων δουλείαν, of τε δυνατώτεροι. περιουσίας ἔχοντες 


Carian and 
Phoenician 
pirates in 

the islands. 


Increase of 
wealth 
between 
Minos and 
the Trojan 
War. 


ἌΣ: 


“- ΓΙ , ἧς 2) J , ‘s 3 
προσεποιοῦντο UTNKOOVS Tas ἐλάσσους πόλεις. και eV 


τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ μᾶλλον ἤδη ὄντες ὕστερον χρόνῳ ἐπὶ Τροίαν 

ἐστράτευσαν. 
9 ᾿Αγαμέμνων τέ μοι δοκεῖ τῶν τότε δυνάμει προύχων καὶ 
οὐ τοσοῦτον τοῖς Τυνδαμεω ὅρκοις. -κατειλημμένους τοὺς 
“Ἑλένης μνηστῆρας ἄγων τὸν στόλον ἀγεῖραι. λέγουσι δὲ 
καὶ οἱ τὰ. σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν 
πρότερον δεδεγμένοι Πέλοπά τε πρῶτον πλήθει χρημάτων, 
ἃ ἦλθεν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἔχων ἐς ἀνθρώπους ἀπόρους, δύναμιν 


σι 


The real 
sources of 
Agamem- 
non’s 
power. 


mepemorno dyciov τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τῆς χώρας, ἐπηλύτην ὄντα | 


ὅμως σχεῖν, καὶ ὕστερον τοῖς ἐκ γθηοεα ἔτι μείζω ξυνενεχθῆ- 
ναι, Ἐὐρυσθέως μὲν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ὑπὸ “Ηρακλειδῶν ἀπο- 
10 θανόντος, ᾿Ατρέως δὲ μητρὸς ἀδελφοῦ ὄντος αὐτῷ, καὶ 
- Ἔ 
ἐπιτρέψαντος Εὐρυσθέως, ὅτ᾽ ἐστράτευε, Μυκήνας τε καὶ 
aA Ἀ by Ba x Ἂς Pea 7A --ο , δὲ aN 
τὴν ἀρχὴν κατὰ τὸ οἰκεῖον ᾿Ατρεῖ' τυγχάνειν δὲ αὐτὸν 


6 The Trojan War. I. 9,10. 


/ N. 

φεύγοντα τὸν πατέρα διὰ τὸν Χρυσίππου θάνατον, καὶ ὡς 
t \ n 

οὐκέτι ἀνεχώρησεν Evpucdedts, βουλομένων καὶ τῶν Μυκη- 
ναίων φόβῳ τῶν Ἡρακλειδῶν, καὶ ἅμα δυνατὸν δοκοῦντα 15 
εἶναι καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τεθεραπευκότα, τῶν Μυκηναίων τε καὶ 

t - 
ὅσων Εὐρυσθεὺς ἦρχε τὴν βασιλείαν ᾿Ατρέα παραλαβεῖν, 
καὶ τῶν Περσειδῶν τοὺς Πελοπίδας μείζους καταστῆναι. 

[ a? "ὦ ‘\ bial .“ 

Α μοι δοκεῖ ᾿Αγαμέμνων παραλαβὼν καὶ ναυτικῷ τε ἅμα 
an , ay ΄ N a, ᾽ , ΟΝ 
ἐπὶ πλέον τῶν ἄλλων ἰσχύσας, τὴν στρατείαν οὐ χάριτι τὸ 20 
πλεῖον ἢ φόβῳ ξυναγαγὼν ποιήσασθαι. φαίνεται γὰρ ναυσί 
τε πλείσταις αὐτὸς ἀφικόμενος καὶ ᾿Αρκάσι προσπαρασχών, 
ὡς Ὅμηρος τοῦτο δεδήλωκεν, εἴ τῳ ἱκανὸς τεκμηριῶσαι 

μηρ ή » εἴ τ μηριῶσαι. 
καὶ ἐν τοῦ σκήπτρου ἅμα τῇ παραδόσει εἴρηκεν αὐτὸν πολ- 
λῇσι νήσοισι καὶ “Apyet παντὶ ἀνάσσειν' οὐκ ἂν viv νήσων 25 
ἔξω τῶν περιοικίδων (αὗται δὲ οὐκ ἂν πολλαὶ εἴησαν) ἠπειρ- 
ὦτης ὧν ἐκράτει, εἰ μή τι καὶ ναυτικὸν εἶχεν εἰκάζειν δὲ 

0 ρ » εἰ μὴ χες Ἐἰκάνξει 
χρὴ καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ στρατείᾳ οἷα ἣν τὰ πρὸ αὐτῆς. 


The small Καὶ ὅτι μὲν Μυκῆναι μικρὸν ἦν, ἢ εἴ τι τῶν τότε πόλισμα 10 
size of 

Mycenae 
doesnot χρώμενος ἀπιστοίη μὴ γενέσθαι τὸν στόλον τοσοῦτον ὅσον 


prove that ee ae \ ἃ Ἢ F 
the expedi- οἵ τε ποιηταὶ εἰρήκασι καὶ 6 λόγος κατέχει. Λακεδαι- 


νῦν μὴ ἀξιόχρεων δοκεῖ εἶναι, οὐκ ἀκριβεῖ ἄν τις σημείῳ 


ee μονίων yap εἰ ἡ πόλις ἐρημωθείη, λειφθείη δὲ τά τε ἱερὰ 5 
Cina καὶ τῆς κατασκευῆς τὰ ἐδάφη, πολλὴν ἂν οἶμαι ἀπιστίαν 
τῆς δυνάμεως 7 προελθόντος πολλοῦ χρόνου) τοῖς ἔπειτα πρὸς 
τὸ κλέος αὐτῶν εἶναι (καίτοι Πελοποννήσου τῶν πέντε τὰς 
δύο μοίρας νέμονται, τῆς τε ξυμπάσης ἡγοῦνται καὶ τῶν 
ἔξω ξυμμάχων πολλῶν ὅμως δὲ οὔτε ξυνοικισθείσης 10 
πόλεως οὔτε ἱεροῖς καὶ κατασκευαῖς πολυτελέσι χρησα- 
μένης, κατὰ κώμας δὲ τῷ παλαιῷ τῆς Ἑλλάδος τρόπῳ 
οἰκισθείσης, φαίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ὑποδεεστέρα), ᾿Αθηναίων δὲ τὸ 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο παθόντων διπλασίαν ἂν τὴν δύναμιν εἰκάζεσθαι 
ἀπὸ τῆς φανερᾶς ὄψεως τῆς πόλεως ἢ ἔστιν. 15 
Οὔκουν ἀπιστεῖν εἰκός, οὐδὲ τὰς ὄψεις τῶν πόλεων 
μᾶλλον σκοπεῖν 7 τὰς δυνάμεις, νομίζειν δὲ τὴν στρατιὰν 
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ἐκείνην μεγίστην μὲν γενέσθαι τῶν πρὸ αὑτῆς, λειπομένην But Homer 
N n Pa ne , a , SY ἐς ἢ a himself 
δὲ τῶν νῦν, Τῇ Ομήρου αὖ ποιήσει εἴ τι χρὴ κἀνταῦθα νοις that 
20 πιστεύειν, ἣν εἰκὸς ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον μὲν ποιητὴν ὄντα κοσ- this was 
ἫΝ “ ΚΝ, ν ἢ , 4 the case. 
μῆσαι, ὅμως δὲ φαίνεται καὶ οὕτως ἐνδεεστέρα. πεποίηκε 
x \ Pa See a OS 
γὰρ χιλίων καὶ διακοσίων νεῶν, Tas μὲν Βοιωτῶν εἴκοσι 
καὶ ἑκατὸν ἀνδρῶν, τὰς δὲ Φιλοκτήτου πεντήκοντα, δηλῶν, 
e 5. ἃ 4 x , ᾿ , . ἃ a 
ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, Tas μεγίστας καὶ ἐλαχίστας" ἄλλων γοῦν 
25 μεγέθους πέρι ἐν νεῶν καταλόγῳ οὐκ ἐμνήσθη. αὐτερέ- 
ται δὲ ὅτι ἦσαν καὶ μάχιμοι πάντες, ἐν ταῖς Φιλοκτήτου 
ναυσὶ δεδήλωκεν" τοξότας γὰρ πάντας πεποίηκε τοὺς προσ- 
κώπους. περίνεως δὲ οὐκ εἰκὸς πολλοὺς ξυμπλεῖν ἔξω 
τῶν βασιλέων καὶ τῶν μάλιστα ἐν τέλει, ἄλλως τε καὶ 
30 μέλλοντας πέλαγος περαιώσεσθαι μετὰ σκευῶν πολεμικῶν, 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὰ πλοῖα κατάφρακτα ἔχοντας, ἀλλὰ τῷ παλαιῷ 
τρόπῳ λῃστικώτερον παρεσκευασμένα. [πρὸς τὰς μεγίστας 
δ᾽ οὖν καὶ ἐλαχίστας ναῦς τὸ μέσον σκοποῦντι οὐ πολλοὶ 
“ « a 
φαίνονται ἐλθόντες ὡς ἀπὸ. πάσης τῆς “EAAddos κοινῇ 
, -- 
35 πεμπόμενοι. 


11 Αἴτιον δ᾽ ἦν οὐχ ἡ ὀλιγανθρωπία τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἡ The 5π|8}}- 

ness of the 

force was 
“- La 

ἤγαγον καὶ ὅσον ἤλπιζον αὐτόθεν πολεμοῦντα βιοτεύσειν, due ἰῷ {δ 

᾿ poverty o 

ἐπειδή τε ἀφικόμενοι μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν (δῆλον δέ' τὸ γὰρ the times ; 

a a » ᾽ 2 » so was the 

5 ἔρυμα τῷ στρατοπέδῳ οὐκ ἔπε ἐτειχίσαυτο), Palvourad i jength of 

οὐδ᾽ ἐνταῦθα πάσῃ τῇ δυνάμει χρησάμενοι, ἀλλὰ πρὸς the siege. 


2 ca ἊΣ 15. a , ἃ ‘ 3 / 
ἀχρηματία. τῆς yap τροφῆς ἀπορίᾳ τόν τε στρατὸν ἐλάσσω 


γεωῤγίαν τῆς Χερσονήσου τραπόμενοι καὶ λῃστείαν τῆς 
τροφῆς ἀπορίᾳ. i καὶ μᾶλλον οἱ Τρῶες (αὐτῶν. διεσπαρ- 
t s I wv, 2 Ent » a Wes | £ λ z 
μένων τὰ δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον βίᾳ τοῖς ἀεὶ ὑπολειπομένοις 
10 ἀντίπαλοι ὄντες. περιουσίαν δὲ εἰ ἦλθον ἔχοντες τροφῆς 
της ye ~ , x 7 \ ᾿ a N 
καὶ ὄντες ἀθρόοι ἄνευ λῃστείας καὶ γεωργίας ξυνεχῶς τὸν 
πόλεμον διέφερον, ῥᾳδίως ἂν μάχῃ κρατοῦντες εἷλον, οἵ γε 
καὶ οὐκ ἀθρόοι ἀλλὰ μέρει τῷ ἀεὶ παρόντι ἀντεῖχον" πολι- 


10. 33. δ᾽ οὖν] MSS. γοῦν or οὖν. 11. 4. ἐπειδή τε] MSS. ἐπειδὴ δέ. 


ss 
Kal 


Even after 
the Trojan 
war, Hellas 
had’ no rest 
or growth. 
The migra- 
tions con- 
tinued. 


In time 
Hellas 
became 
more 
settled. 
The first 
colonies. 


Tyrannies 
and navies. 


Corinth. 


8 After the Trojan War. I. 11-13. 


td \ 
«ορκίᾳ δ᾽ dv. προσκαθεζόμενοι. ἐν ἐλάσσονί τε χρόνῳ καὶ 


ἀπονώτερον τὴν Τρείων, ston. ἀλλὰ δι’ ἀχρηματίαν τά τε 
πρὸ τούτων ἀσθενῆ ἦν. καὶ αὐτά yeti ταῦτα ὁ ὀνομαστότατα 
τῶν πρὶν γενόμενα -δηχοῦται. τοῖς ἔργοις ὑποδεέστερα ὄντα 
τῆς φήμης καὶ τοῦ νῦν περὶ αὐτῶν διὰ τοὺς ποιητὰς λόγου 
κατεσχηκότος, ἐπεὶ καὶ μετὰ τὰ Τρωϊκὰ ἡ Ἑλλὰς ἔτι 
μετανίστατό τε καὶ κατῳκίζετο ὥστε μὴ ἡσύυχάσασα αὐξη- 
θῆναι. 

Ἥ τε γὰρ ἀναχώρησις τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐξ ᾿Ιλίου χρονία 
γενομένῃ πολλὰ ἐνεόχμωσε, καὶ στάσεις ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ὡς 
ἐπὶ πολὺ ἐγίγνοντο, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἐκπίπτοντες τὰς πόλεις ἔκτιζον. 
Βοιωτοί τε "Ὁ" οἱ νῦν oe ἔτει μετὰ IAlov ἅλωσιν ἐξ 
ἼΑρνης ἀναστάντες ὑπὸ Θεσσαλῶν τὴν νῦν μὲν Βοιωτίαν 
πρότερον δὲ Καδμηΐδα γῆν καλουμένην ᾧκισαν (ἦν δὲ αὐτῶν 
καὶ ἀποδασμὸς πρότερον ἐν τῇ γῇ ταύτῃ, ἀφ᾽ ὧν καὶ ἐς 
Ἴλιον ἐστράτευσαν), Δωριῆς τε ὀγδοηκοστῷ ἔτει ξὺν 
Ἡρακλείδαις Πελοπόννησον ἔσχον. 

“Μόλις τε ἐν πολλῷ χρόνῳ ἡσυχάσασα ἣ Ἑλλὰς βεβαίως 
καὶ οὐκέτι ἀνισταμένη ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμψεν, καὶ Ἴωνας μὲν 
᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ νησιωτῶν τοὺς πολλοὺς ᾧκισαν, ᾿Ιταλίας δὲ 
καὶ Σικελίας τὸ πλεῖστον Πελοποννήσιοι τῆς τε ἄλλης 
᾿Ἑλλάδος ἔστιν ἃ χωρία. πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ὕστερον τῶν 
Τρωϊκῶν ἐκτίσθη. 

Δυνατωτέρας δὲ γιγνομένης τῆς Ἑλλάδος καὶ τῶν χρη- 
μάτων τὴν κτῆσιν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ πρότερον ποιουμένης τὰ 
πολλὰ τυραννίδες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι καθίσταντο, τῶν προσό- 
δων μειζόνων γιγνομένων (πρότερον δὲ ἦσαν ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς 
γέρασι πατρικαὶ βασιλεῖαι), ναυτικά τε ἐξηρτύετο ἡ "Ἑλλάς, 
καὶ τῆς θαλάσσης μᾶλλον ἀντείχοντο. πρῶτοι δὲ Κορίνθιοι 
λέγονται ἐγγύτατα τοῦ νῦν τρόπου μεταχειρίσαι τὰ περὶ 
τὰς ναῦς, καὶ τριήρεις πρῶτον ἐν Κορίνθῳ τῆς Ἕλλάδος 
ναυπηγηθῆναι. φαίνεται δὲ καὶ Σαμίοις ᾿Αμεινοκλῆς Κο- 
ρίνθιος ναυπηγὸς ναῦς ποιήσας τέσσαρας" ἔτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ 
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1.18, 14. B.C. γοο- 485. Ol, 20-73. 9 


᾿Αμεινοκλῆς εν. ἦλθεν. ναυμαχία τε παλαιτάτη [ὧν 
topev γίγνεται Κορινθίων πρὸς Κερκυραίους" ἔτη δὲ μάλιστα 
\ ᾿ La n a 
καὶ ταύτῃ ἑξήκοντα καὶ διακόσιά ἐστι μέχρι τοῦ αὐτοῦ [664] 
, 3 ΟΣ τώ ‘ a 
15 χρόνου. οἰκοῦντες yap τὴν πόλιν οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἐπὶ τοῦ 
Ἰσθμοῦ ἀεὶ δή ποτε ἐμιητ διοῦ εἶχον, τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὸ 
πάλαι κατὰ γῆν τὰ πλείω ἢ κατὰ θάλασσαν, τῶν τε ἐντὸς 
Πελοποννήσου καὶ τῶν ἔξω, διὰ τὴς ἐκείνων παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους 
ἐπιμισγόντων, χρήμασί τε δυνατοὶ ἦσαν, ὡς καὶ τοῖς παλαι- 
20 οἷς ποιηταῖς δεδήλωται’ ἀφνειὸν γὰρ ἐπωνόμασαν τὸ 
χωρίον. ἐπειδή τε of Ἕλληνες μᾶλλον ἐπλώϊζον, τὰς ναῦς 
κτησάμενοι τὸ λῃστικὸν καθήρουν, καὶ ἐμπόριον παρέχοντες 
2 / he Ba / y b, 
ἀμφότερα δυνατὴν ἔσχον χρημάτων προσόδῳ τὴν πόλιν. 
Yo” A ἊΝ F ΕΝ x ἔμ . 
καὶ Ἴωσιν ὕστερον πολὺ γίγνεται ναυτικὸν ἐπὶ Κύρου Ionians, 
25 Περσῶν πρώτου βασιλεύοντος καὶ Καμβύσου τοῦ υἱέος 
αὐτοῦ, τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς θαλάσσης Κύρῳ πολεμοῦντες [545-543] 
ἐκράτησάν τινα χρόνον. καὶ Πολυκράτης wt τυραννῶν Polycrates, 
a 2-521 
ἐπὶ Καμβύσου ναυτικῷ ἰσχύων ἄλλας τε τῶν νήσων ὑπηκό- [532-521] 
2 ¥. 5 κ δ Ἐπ Ἂν ἢ = 2 ΄ 
ovs ἐποιήσατο, καὶ “Pyveray ἑλὼν ἀνέθηκε τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι 
30 τῷ Δηλίῳ. Φωκαῆς τε Μασσαλίαν οἰκίζοντες Καρχηδονί- Phocaea. 
a 00 2 
_ ovs ἐνίκων ναυμαχοῦντες. [6993] 
14 δυνατώτατα γὰρ ταῦτα τῶν ναυτικῶν ἦν. φαίνεται δὲ Triremes 


\ me λλαῖ oe "“ ὃν Τρωϊκῶν. We few, 
καὶ ταῦτα, πολλαῖς γενεαῖς ὕστερα γενόμενα τῶν ῥωϊβεῶνι τοὶ 
τριήρεσι μὲν ὀλίγαις χρώμενα, πεντηκοντόροις δ᾽ ἔτι καὶ eae 

erore the 


πλοίοις μακροῖς ἐξηρτυμένα ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνα. eet TE πρὸ death of 
5τῶν Μηδικῶν καὶ τοῦ Δαρείου θανάτου, ὃς μετὰ Καμ- Darius. 
βύσην Περσῶν ἐβασίλευσει τριήρεις arse τε Σικελίαν rots ee 
aupaviois és Πλῆθος ἐγένοντο καὶ Κερκυραίοι»" ταῦτα 
γὰρ τελευταῖα πρὸ τῇς Ξέρξου στρατείας ναυτικὰ ἀξιό- 
nye ἐν τῇ. τχλάδι κατέστη. Αἰγινῆται γὰρ καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
το καὶ εἴ τινες ἄλλοι, βραχέα ἐκέκτηντο, καὶ τούτων τὰ 
πολλὰ πεντηκοντόρου' ὀψέ τε ἀφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Αθηναίους [483°] 
Θεμιστοκλῆς ἔπεισεν Αἰγινήταις πολεμοῦντας, καὶ ἅμα τοῦ 


Though 
the cities 
which had 
navies 
became 
strong, 
wars by 
land were 
small ; 
leagues 
had hardly 


arisen. 


[700-6507] 


The 
Persians, 


[546-543] 
[495-490] 
and the 
policy of 
the tyrants, 


kept 
Hellas 
weak and 
divided. 


10 The Persians and the Tyrants.  1.14-17. 


βαρβάρου προσδοκίμου ὄντος, τὰς ναῦς Ἴθι πα δ: 5! αἵσπερ 
καὶ ἐναυμάχησαν" καὶ αὗται οὔπω εἶχον διὰ πάσης κατα- 


στρώματα. 15 


~ Ta μὲν οὖν ναυτικὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τοιαῦτα ἦν, τά τε 15 


παλαιὰ καὶ τὰ ὕστερον γιγνόμενα. ἰσχὺν δὲ πεβεεπδιῆ- 
σαντο ὅμως οὐκ chantry οἱ προσσχόντες αὐτοῖς χρημά- 
των τε ᾿προσόδῳ καὶ ἄλλων ἀρχῇ: ἐπιπλέοντες γὰρ τὰς 
νήσους κατεστρέφοντο, καὶ μάλιστα ὅσοι. wat. διαρκῆ εἶχον 5 
χώραν. κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμον, ὅθεν τις καὶ δύναμις παρε- 
γένετο, οὐδεὶς ξυνέστη" πάντες δὲ ἦσαν, ὅσοι καὶ ἐγένοντο, 
πρὸς ὁμόρους τοὺς σφετέρους ἑκάστοις, καὶ ἐκδήμους στρα- 
τείας πολὺ ἀπὸ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἐπ’ ἄλλων καταστροφῇ οὐκ 
ἐξήεσαν οἱ Ἕλληνες. οὐ γὰρ ξυνεστήκεσαν πρὸς τὰς με- τὸ 
γίστας πόλεις ὑπήκοοι, οὐδ᾽ αὖ αὐτοὶ (ἀπὸ τῆς ἴσης ζοινὰς 
στρατείας ἐποιοῦντο κατ᾽ ἀλλήλους δὲ μᾶλλον ὡς ἕκαστοι 
οἱ ἀστυγείτονες ἐπολέμουν. μάλιστα δὲ ἐς τὸν πάλαι ποτὲ 
γενόμενον πόλεμον Χαλκιδέων καὶ ᾿Ερετριέων καὶ τὸ ἄλλο 
“Ἑλληνικὸν ἐς ξυμμαχίαν ἑκατέρων διέστη. 15 
᾿Επεγένετο δὲ ἄλλοις Te ἄλλοθι κωλύματα μὴ αὐξηθῆναι, 16 
καὶ Ἴωσι προχωρησάντων ἐπὶ μέγα τῶν πραγμάτων Κῦρος 
καὶ ἡ Περσικὴ βασιλεία Κροῖσον καθελοῦσα καὶ ὅσα ἐντὸς 
“Advos ποταμοῦ πρὸς θάλασσαν ἐπεστράτευσε καὶ τὰς ἐν τῇ 
ἠπείρῳ πόλεις ἐδούλωσεν, Δαρεῖος δὲ ὕστερον τῷ Φοινίκων 


σι 


ναυτικῷ κρατῶν καὶ τὰς νήσους. 

Τύραννοι δὲ ὅσοι ἦσαν ἐν ταῖς “Ἑλληνικαῖς πόλεσι, τὸ 17 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν μόνον προορώμενοι ἔς τε τὸ σῶμα καὶ ἐς τὸ τὸν 
ἴδιον οἶκον αὔξειν δι’ ἀσφαλείας ὅσον ἐδύναντο μάλιστα 
τὰς πόλεις ᾧκουν, ἐπράχθη τε ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν οὐδὲν ἔργον ἀξιό- 
λογον, εἰ μὴ εἴ τι πρὸς περιοίκους τοὺς αὑτῶν ἑκάστοις" of 5 
γὰρ ἐν Σικελίᾳ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐχώρησαν δυνάμεως. οὕτω 
πανταχόθεν ἡ Ἑλλὰς ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον κατείχετο. μήτε 
κοινῇ φανερὸν μηδὲν κατεργάζεσθαι, κατὰ πόλεις τε ἀτολ- 
μοτέρα εἶναι. 


1. 18. B.C. 510-480, Ol. 67-75. 1 


18 Ἐπειδὴ δὲ οἵ τε ᾿Αθηναίων τύραννοι καὶ οἱ ἐκ τῆς ἄλλης At length 
the Lace- 
daemo- 


(καὶ τελευταῖοι πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ) ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων nians i 
down the 


€ ᾿ \ o 
Ἑλλάδος ἐπὶ πολὺ καὶ πρὶν τυραννευθείσης οἱ πλεῖστοι 


κατελύθησαν [ἡ ΠΗ lel μῶν μετὰ τὴν κτίσι» τῶν viv me 
5 ἐνοικούντων αὐτὴν Δωριέων ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ὧν ἴσμεν xpevow ny 
στασιάσασα ὅμως ἐκ παλαιτάτου καὶ εὐνομήθη καὶ ἀεὶ 
ἀτυράννευτος ἦν---ἔτη γάρ ἐστι μάλιστα τετρακόσια καὶ i 
ὀλίγῳ πλείω ἐς τὴν τελευτὴν τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου ad’ οὗ [804] 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι τῇ αὐτῇ πολιτείᾳ χρῶνται---καὶ δ αὐτὸ , ror. 
10 δυνάμενοι καὶ τὰ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι καθίστασαν), μετὰ ᾿ 
δὲ τὴν τῶν Tupeynab κατάλυσιν ἐκ τῆς “Ἑλλάδος οὐ πολλοῖς 
“ ἔτεσιν sks a καὶ ἡ ἐν ak a Bax Μήδων πρὸς The Athe- 


᾿Αθηναίους ἐγένετο. δεκάτῳ δὲ ἔτει μετ’ αὐτὴν αὖθις peers 
βάρβαρος τῷ μεγάλῳ στόλῳ ἐπὶ τὴν Ελλάδα δουλωσόμενος arene 
the Athe- 


15 ἦλθεν. καὶ μεγάλου κινδύνου ἐπικρεμασθέντος of τε Aa- nians and 


Lacedae- 
κεδαιμόνιοι τῶν ξυμπθλεμησάυτῶν Ἑλλήνων ἡγήσαντο ἈΕΡΟΣ ΞΘΝ 


δυνάμει προύχοντες, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπιόντων τῶν Μήδων at Salamis. 
διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνασκευασάμενοι ἐς 
τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο. 


29. Κοινῇ τε ἀπωσάμενοι τὸν βύρβαρου, ὕστερον οὐ πολλῷ ἘΝ they 
on 
οὐδε, 
ἀποστάντες βασιλέως Ἕλληνες καὶ ot ξυμπολεμῇσανπεει aes ἐπε 

Le) 
δυνάμει γὰρ ταῦτα es habe διεφάνη" ἰαχϑόν γὰρ οἱ μὲν Pellas 


κατὰ γῆν οἱ δὲ ναυσίν. καὶ ὀλίγον μὲν χρόνον ξυνέμεινεν ἡ Saar 
25 ὁμαιχμία, ἔπειτα δὲ διθηχθεητες οἱ Λοκεδαυμόγεαι καὶ οἱ other. 
᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους" 


καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων εἴ τινές που διασταῖεν, πρὸς 


διεκρίθησαν. πρός τε ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους οἵ τε 


τούτους ἤδη ἐχώρουν. ὥστε ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε 

ἥν x , x ἃς , Ἂς ΄-ς a x 
ἀεὶ τὸν πόλεμον τὰ μὲν σπενδόμενοι TA δὲ πολεμοῦντες ἢ 
30 ἀλλήλοις ἢ τοῖς ἑαυτῶν ξυμμάχοις ἀφισταμένοις εὖ παρε- 
18. 2. οἱ πλεῖστοι (καὶ τελευταῖοι πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ), Bekker of 


πλεῖστοι καὶ τελευταῖοι, πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ]. 
18. 7. ἣν---Ἴ and 9. χρῶνται---Ἴ, Bekker ἦν"] and χρῶνται,1. 


The two 
leagues 
became 


very strong 


in different 
ways. 


These in- 
dications 
of the 
character 
of early 
times 
cannot all 
be trusted, 
for tra- 
dition is 
often 
careless, 


[514] 


But they 
give a 
truer view 
than either 


12 Hippias and Hipparchus. I. 18-21. 


Ed 
σκευάσαντο τὰ πολέμια Kal ἐμπειρότεροι ἐγένοντο μετὰ 
κινδύνων τὰς μελέτας ποιούμενοι. 

Καὶ οἱ μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὐχ ὑποτελεῖς ἔχοντες φόρου 
τοὺς ξυμμάχους ἡγοῦντο, κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
μόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πολιτεύσουσι θεραπεύοντες, ᾿Αθη- 

a ἃς “ n # a a Ls Ν 
ναῖοι δὲ ναῦς τε τῶν πόλεων τῷ χρόνῳ παραλαβόντες πλὴν 
Χίων καὶ Λεσβίων, καὶ χρήματα τοῖς πᾶσι τάξαντες φέρειν. 

\ 3 , > a , , Ν vf ες ΄ὔ Ἂς 
καὶ ἐγένετο αὐτοῖς ἐς τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον ἡ ἰδία παρασκευὴ 
μείζων ἢ ὡς τὰ κράτιστά ποτε μετὰ ἀκραιφνοῦς τῆς ξυμ- 
μαχίας ἤνθησαν. 

Τὰ μὲν οὖν παλαιὰ τοιαῦτα εὗρον, χαλεπὰ ὄντα παντὶ 
ἑξῆς τεκμηρίῳ πιστεῦσαι. οἱ γὰρ ἄνθρωποι τὰς ἀκοὰς 
n ΄, vo 2 ΄ Fg 3 ς 4 
τῶν προγεγενημένων, καὶ ἢν ἐπιχώρια σφίσιν 7, ὁμοίως 
ἀβασανίστως παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων δέχονται. ᾿Αθηναίων γοῦν τὸ 
πλῆθος Ἵππαρχον οἴονται ὑφ᾽ ᾿Αρμοδίου καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονος 
Α » » a Ν 2 σ. ἢ ἃς 
τύραννον ὄντα ἀποθανεῖν, καὶ οὐκ ἴσασιν ὅτι Ἱππίας μὲν 
πρεσβύτατος ὧν ἦρχε τῶν Πεισιστράτου υἱέων, Ἵππαρχος 
δὲ καὶ Θεσσαλὸς ἀδελφοὶ ἦσαν αὐτοῦ, ὑποτοπήσαντες δέ τι 
ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ παραχρῆμα ᾿Αρμόδιος καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτων 

ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ παραχρῆμα ᾿Αρμόδιος ριστογ 

ἐκ τῶν ξυνειδότων σφίσιν “Inala μεμηνῦσθαι τοῦ μὲν 

1 μεμὴ μ 

ἀπέσχοντο ὡς προειδότος, βουλόμενοι δὲ πρὶν ξυλληφθῆναι 
δράσαντές τι καὶ κινδυνεῦσαι, τῷ Ἱππάρχῳ περιτυχόντες 
περὶ τὸ Λεωκόριον καλούμενον τὴν Παναθηναϊκὴν πομπὴν 
διακοσμοῦντι ἀπέκτειναν. πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλλα ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
ὄντα καὶ οὐ χρόνῳ ἀμνηστούμενα καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἴονται, ὥσπερ τούς τε Λακεδαιμονίων βασιλέας 
μὴ μιᾷ ψήφῳ προστίθεσθαι ἑκάτερον ἀλλὰ δυοῖν, καὶ τὸν 
Πιτανάτην λόχον αὐτοῖς εἶναι, ὃς οὐδ᾽ ἐγένετο πώποτε. 
οὕτως ἀταλαίπωρος τοῖς πολλοῖς ἣ ζήτησις τῆς ἀληθείας, 
καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἑτοῖμα μᾶλλον τρέπονται. 

᾿ N a n , “ “ς " 

Ἐκ δὲ τῶν εἰρημένων τεκμηρίων ὅμως τοιαῦτα ἄν τις 
νομίζων μάλιστα ἃ διῆλθον οὐχ ἁμαρτάνοι, καὶ οὔτε ὡς 
ποιηταὶ ὑμνήκασι περὶ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον κοσμοῦντες 
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I, 21-23. B.C. 480-431. Ol. 75-87, 2. 13 


μᾶλλον πιστεύων, οὔτε ὡς λογογράφοι ξυνέθεσαν ἐπὶ τὸ poets or 


F 5 ; ‘x rose a. 

προσαγωγότερον τῇ ἀκροάσει ἢ «ἀληθέστερον, ὄντα ἀνεξέ- Yr. Ἷ 
Ὰ \ : Xn : 

λεγκτα καὶ τὰ πολλὰ ὑπὸ χρόνου αὐτῶν ἀπίστως ἐπὶ τὸ E 


μυθῶδες ἐκνενικηκότα, εὑρῆσθαι δὲ ἡγησάμενος ἐκ τῶν 
3 , " ira ᾿ 
ἐπιφανεστάτων σημείων, ὡς παλαιὰ εἶναι, ἀποχρώντως. 
Ν a 
καὶ 6 πόλεμος οὗτος, καίπερ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἐν ᾧ μὲν ἂν No war so 
n \ eat as 
πολεμῶσι, τὸν παρόντα ἀεὶ μέγιστον κρινόντων, παυσαμένων Ss. 
δὲ τὰ ἀρχαῖα μᾶλλον θαυμαζόντων, ἀπ’ αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων 
σκοποῦσι δηλώσει ὅμως μείζων γεγενημένος αὐτῶν. 
Καὶ ὅσα μὲν λόγῳ εἶπον ἕκαστοι ἢ μέλλ λεμήσειν ἢ Tha 
μ γῳ ν ἕκαστοι ἢ μέλλοντες πολεμήσειν ἢ I have 


given the 

general 
ὃ ῦ ἦν. ἐμοί 5 ὑτὸς ἤ ὶ τοῖς sense of 

τῶν διαμνημονεῦσαι ἦν, ἐμοί τε ὧν αὐτὸς ἤκουσα καὶ τοῖς Sense 

" ᾿ \ what was 

ἄλλοθέν ποθεν ἐμοὶ ἀπαγγέλλουσιν᾽ ὡς δ᾽ ἂν ἐδόκουν ἐμοὶ said; 


"1 3 ἫΝ ῸΨ v Ἂ an 
ἐν αὐτῷ ἤδη ὄντες, χαλεπὸν THY ἀκρίβειαν αὐτὴν τῶν λεχθέν- 


a \ an je / Ἂς ἐ t 2 ἥ ἊΝ 
ἕκαστοι περὶ τῶν ἀεὶ παρόντων τὰ δέοντα μάλιστ᾽ εἰπεῖν, 
/ - nt an 
ἐχομένῳ ὅτι ἐγγύτατα τῆς ξυμπάσης γνώμης τῶν ἀληθῶς 
λεχθέντων, οὕτως εἴρηται. τὰ δ᾽ ἔργα τῶν πραχθέντων ἐν the exact 
a λέ > 2 o BG rd θ ΄ ΣῪΝ truth, as 
τῷ πολέμῳ οὐκ ἐκ τοῦ παρατυχόντος πυνθανόμενος ἠξίωσα far as 
3 ”~ . 
γράφειν, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐμοὶ ἐδόκει, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τε αὐτὸς παρῆν, καὶ Lee of 
Woat was 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον δυνατὸν ἀκριβείᾳ περὶ ἑκάστου done, 





ἐπεξελθών. ἐπιπόνως δὲ εὑρίσκετο, διότι οἱ παρόντες τοῖς * )* 
x ae δον > πίθοις ἡ τὰς > An oy 2) 2 ἃ a 
ἔργοις ἑκάστοις ov ταὐτὰ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν ἔλεγον, ἀλλ᾽ ws 
A, 

ἑκατέρῳ τις εὐνοίας ἢ μνήμης ἔχοι. καὶ és μὲν ἀκρόασιν 
» κ᾿ ἙΝ 5 > χω ἃ 7, n . αὶ Ν 
ἴσως τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες αὐτῶν ἀτερπέστερον φανεῖται" ὅσοι δὲ 
βουλήσονται τῶν τε γενομένων τὸ σαφὲς σκοπεῖν καὶ τῶν 

\ 
μελλόντων ποτὲ αὖθις κατὰ τὸ ἀνθρώπειον τοιούτων Kat 


παραπλησίων ἔσεσθαι, ὠφέλιμα κρίνειν αὐτὰ ἀρκούντως . 


ἕξει) κτῆμά τε ἐς ἀεὶ μᾶλλον ἢ ἀγώνισμα ἐς τὸ παραχρῆμα 


> ΄ ΄ 
QKOVELY ξύγκειται. 


Τῶν δὲ πρότερον ἔργων μέγιστον ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, The war 
\ δ Ψ , , \ , - was longer 
καὶ τοῦτο ὅμως δυεῖν ναυμαχίαιν καὶ πεζομαχίαιν ταχεῖαν inan the 


τὴν κρίσιν ἔσχεν. τούτου δὲ τοῦ πολέμου μῆκός τε μέγα τῇ 
ΝΥ «a War, an 
προύβη, παθήματά te ξυνηνέχθη γενέσθαι ἐν αὐτῷ TH accom- 


Ἑλλάδι οἷα οὐχ ἕτερα ἐν ἴσῳ χρόνῳ. οὔτε γὰρ πόλεις Panied by 


great 
calamities. 


Apparent 
and real 
causes of it. 


Epi- 
damnus 
applies to 
Corcyra for 
help [435 
or 434], 


14 Epidamuus. I. 23, 24, 


τοσαίδε ληφθεῖσαι ἠρημώθησαν, at μὲν ὑπὸ βαρβάρων ai 
a n \ 
δ᾽ ὑπὸ σφῶν αὐτῶν ἀντιπολεμούντων (εἰσὶ δ᾽ al καὶ 
\ 

οἰκήτορας μετέβαλον ἁλισκόμεναι), οὔτε φυγαὶ τοσαίδε 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ φόνος, 6 μὲν Kar αὐτὸν τὸν πόλεμον 6 δὲ 

Ἂν ὃς Ψ' Led ἊΝ ff 
διὰ τὸ στασιάζειν. τά Te πρότερον ἀκοῇ μὲν λεγόμενα τὸ 
μὲ 4 , x > a t 
ἔργῳ δὲ σπανιώτερον βεβαιούμενα οὐκ ἄπιστα κατέστη, 
σεισμῶν τε πέρι, ot ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἅμα μέρος γῆς καὶ 
ἰσχυρότατοι οἱ αὐτοὶ ἐπέσχον, ἡλίου τε ἐκλείψεις, αἱ πυκνό- 
τεραι παρὰ τὰ ἐκ τοῦ πρὶν χρόνου μνημονευόμενα ξυνέβησαν, 
αὐχμοί τε ἔστι παρ᾽ οἷς μεγάλοι καὶ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ λιμοί, 15 
καὶ ἡ οὐχ ἥκιστα βλάψασα καὶ μέρος τι φθείρασα ἣ 
λοιμώδης νόσος" ταῦτα γὰρ πάντα μετὰ τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου 
ἅμα ξυνεπέθετο. ἤρξαντο δὲ αὐτοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Πελο- 
ποννήσιοι λύσαντες τὰς τριακοντούτεις σπονδὰς al αὐτοῖς 
ἐγένοντο μετὰ EtBoias ἅλωσιν. διότι δ᾽ ἔλυσαν, τὰς 20 

7 n ‘\ ἃς a ΄ 

αἰτίας προύγραψα πρῶτον καὶ τὰς διαφοράς, τοῦ μή τινα 

pe 2 4 a , fal a 
ζητῆσαί ποτε ἐξ ὅτου τοσοῦτος πόλεμος τοῖς Ἕλλησι 
κατέστη. τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἀληθεστάτην πρόφασιν, ἀφανεστάτην 

Ν᾿ 3 a 

δὲ λόγῳ, τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἡγοῦμαι μεγάλους γιγνομένους 

\ , ἐᾷ a“ ? b 2 , = > 
καὶ φόβον παρέχοντας τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἀναγκάσαι és τὸ 25 
πολεμεῖν" αἱ δ᾽ ἐς τὸ φανερὸν λεγόμεναι αἰτίαι αἵδ᾽ ἦσαν 
ἑκατέρων, ap ὧν λύσαντες τὰς σπονδὰς ἐς τὸν πόλεμον 
κατέστησαν. 

᾿Ἐπίδαμνος ἔστι πόλις ἐν δεξιᾷ ἐσπλέοντι τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον 94. 
κόλπον" προσοικοῦσι δ᾽ αὐτὴν Ταυλάντιοι βάρβαροι, Ἰλλυ- 
ρικὸν ἔθνος. ταύτην ἀπῴκισαν μὲν Κερκυραῖοι, οἰκιστὴς 
δ᾽ ἐγένετο Φαλίος ᾿Ερατοκλείδου Κορίνθιος γένος τῶν ἀφ᾽ 
Ἡρακλέου ὰ δὴ τὸ λαιὸν νόμον ἐκ TH aN 

p s, κατὰ δὴ τὸν παλαιὸν νόμον ἐκ THs μητροπόλεως 5 
κατακληθείς. ξυνῴκισαν δὲ καὶ Κορινθίων τινὲς καὶ τοῦ 
ἄλλου Δωρικοῦ γένους. προελθόντος δὲ τοῦ χρόνου ἐγένετο 

n , 
ἡ τῶν Ἐπιδαμνίων πόλις μεγάλη καὶ πολυάνθρωπος" στα- 
σιάσαντες δὲ ἐν ἀλλήλοις ἔτη πολλά, ὡς λέγεται, ἀπὸ 
πολέμου τινὸς τῶν προσοίκων βαρβάρων ἐφθάρησαν καὶ το 
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I. 24,25. B.C. 435, 434. Ol. 86, 2, 3. 15 


τῆς δυνάμεως τῆς πολλῆς ἐστερήθησαν. τὰ δὲ τελευταῖα 
πρὸ τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου ὁ δῆμος αὐτῶν ἐξεδίωξε τοὺς 
δυνατούς, οἱ δὲ ἀπελθόντες μετὰ τῶν βαρβάρων ἐληΐζοντο 
τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει κατά τε γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλασσαν. οἱ δὲ ἐν 

15 τῇ πόλει ὄντες ᾿Επιδάμνιοι ἐπειδὴ ἐπιέζοντο, πέμπουσιν ἐς 
τὴν Κέρκυραν πρέσβεις ὡς μητρόπολιν οὖσαν, δεόμενοι μὴ 
σφᾶς περιορᾶν φθειρομένους, ἀλλὰ τούς τε φεύγοντας 
ξυναλλάξαι σφίσι καὶ τὸν τῶν βαρβάρων πόλεμον κατα- 
λῦσαι. ταῦτα δὲ ἱκέται καθεζόμενοι ἐς τὸ “Hpaiov ἐδέοντο. 

20 οἱ δὲ Κερκυραῖοι τὴν ἱκετείαν οὐκ ἐδέξαντο, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπράκτους 
ἀπέπεμψαν. 


256 Γνόντες δὲ οἱ ᾿Επιδάμνιοι οὐδεμίαν σφίσιν ἀπὸ Κερκύρας and, being 
refused, to 


rd x 2 2 4 » t x τ \ 
TLL@PLaY οὐὔσαν, ἐν ἀπορῷ €LXOVTO θέσθαι τὸ πάᾶρον, Kab Corinth. 


πέμψαντες ἐς Δελφοὺς τὸν θεὸν ἐπήροντο εἰ παραδοῖεν 
Κορινθίοις τὴν πόλιν ὡς οἰκισταῖς καὶ τιμωρίαν τινὰ 
πειρῷντ᾽ ἀπ’ αὐτῶν ποιεῖσθαι. ὁ δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀνεῖλε παρα- 


σι 


δοῦναι καὶ ἡγεμόνας ποιεῖσθαι. ἐλθόντες δὲ οἱ ᾿Επιδάμνιοι 
> Ν , ΄-. Ἂς na , it be 

és τὴν Κόρινθον κατὰ τὸ μαντεῖον παρέδοσαν τὴν ἀποικίαν, 
f > ἃς 3 * n s »» 7 

τόν Te οἰκιστὴν ἀποδεικνύντες σφῶν ἐκ Κορίνθου ὄντα καὶ 
Ἂς 4 na “ὃς ἢ , ay fad “ 

τὸ χρηστήριον δηλοῦντες, ἐδέοντό τε μὴ σφᾶς περιορᾶν 


10 διαφθειρομένους ἀλλ᾽ ἐπαμῦναι. Κορίνθιοι δὲ κατά τε τὸ The Cor- 
inthians 
irritated by 
ἑαυτῶν εἶναι τὴν ἀποικίαν ἢ Κερκυραίων, ἅμα δὲ καὶ μίσει the in- 

a é δ. Ὡς Ἷ 3 a solence of 
τῶν Κερκυραίων, ὅτι αὐτῶν παρημέλουν ὄντες ἄποικοι" the 


> ® 
δίκαιον ὑπεδέξαντο τὴν τιμωρίαν, νομίζοντες ody ἧσσον 


οὔτε γὰρ ἐν πανηγύρεσι ταῖς κοιναῖς διδόντες γέρα τὰ aia 
15 νομιζόμενα οὔτε Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν si 
ἱερῶν ὥσπερ ai ἄλλαι ἀποικίαι, περιφρονοῦντες δὲ αὐτοὺς 
καὶ χρημάτων δυνάμει ὄντες κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ὁμοῖα 
τοῖς Ἑλλήνων πλουσιωτάτοις καὶ τῇ ἐς πόλεμον παρασκευῇ 
δυνατώτεροι, ναυτικῷ δὲ καὶ πολὺ προέχειν ἔστιν ὅτε 
20 ἐπαιρόμενοι, καὶ κατὰ τὴν τῶν Φαιάκων προενοίκησιν τῆς 
25. 17. καὶ χρημάτων δυνάμει ὄντε] Hiinnekes conjectures καὶ ἐν 
χρημάτων δυνάμει ὄντες. 


16 Corinth and Corcyra. I. 25-27. 


send a Κερκύρας κλέος ἐχόντων τὰ περὶ τὰς ναῦς"---ἦ καὶ μᾶλλον 
ἀξ δὲς ἐξηρτύοντο τὸ ναυτικὸν καὶ ἦσαν οὐκ ἀδύνατοι’ τριήρεις γὰρ 
Epi- εἴκοσι καὶ ἑκατὸν ὑπῆρχον αὐτοῖς ὅτε ἤρχοντο πολεμεῖν᾽--- 
damnus dre οὗν: τούτων ἐγκλήματα ἔχοντες οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἔπεμπον 26 
ἐς τὴν ᾿Επίδαμνον ἄσμενοι τὴν ὠφελίαν, οἰκήτορά τε τὸν 
βουλόμενον ἰέναι κελεύοντες καὶ ᾿Αμπρακιωτῶν καὶ Λευκα- 
δίων καὶ ἑαυτῶν φρουρούς. ἐπορεύθησαν δὲ πεζῇ ἐς 
᾿Απολλωνίαν, Κορινθίων οὖσαν ἀποικίαν, δέει τῶν Κερκυ- 5 
ραίων μὴ κωλύωνται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν κατὰ θάλασσαν περαιούμενοι. 
Κερκυραῖοι δὲ ἐπειδὴ ἤσθοντο τούς τε οἰκήτορας καὶ 
φρουροὺς ἥκοντας ἐς τὴν ᾿Επίδαμνον τήν τε ἀποικίαν 
Κορινθίοις δεδομένην, ἐχαλέπαινον καὶ πλεύσαντες εὐθὺς 
πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι ναυσὶ καὶ ὕστερον ἑτέρῳ στόλῳ τούς τε το 
φεύγοντας ἐκέλευον κατ᾽ ἐπήρειαν δέχεσθαι αὐτούς (ἦλθον γὰρ 

ἐς τὴν Κέρκυραν οἱ τῶν ᾿Επιδαμνίων φυγάδες, τάφους τε 
ἀποδεικνύντες καὶ ξυγγένειαν, ἣν προϊσχόμενοι ἐδέοντο σφᾶς 
κατάγειν) τούς τε φρουροὺς ods Κορίνθιοι ἔπεμψαν καὶ 


-- 


Ν ΄ 2 ΄ ς Ν᾿ , ΦΧ aA 
τοὺς οἰκήτορας ἀποπέμπειν. οἱ δὲ ᾿Επιδάμνιοι οὐδὲν αὐτῶν 15 


€ t4 bs -- ,ὔ ἌΝ > Ἂς ἣν “ 
πὍυπηκουσαν. ἀλλὰ OTPATEVOVOLY ἐπ᾿ AUTOUS Ob Κερκυραῖοι 


t \ Ν, an / ες κα Ν 
The Cor- τεσσαράκοντα ναυσὶ μετὰ τῶν φυγάδων ὡς κατάξοντες, καὶ 
cyraeans 
πεν τοὺς ᾿Ιλλυριοὺς προσλαβόντες. προσκαθεζόμενοι δὲ τὴν 


Epi- πόλιν προεῖπον ᾿Επιδαμνίων te τὸν βουλόμενον καὶ τοὺς 
damnus. U 2 wi. 9) , > Or Pe A ΄ 
ξένους ἀπαθεῖς ἀπιέναι, εἰ δὲ μή, ὡς πολεμίοις χρήσεσθαι. 20 


‘Os δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπείθοντο, of μὲν Κερκυραῖοι (ἔστι δ᾽ ἰσθμὸς 


The Cor- τὸ χωρίον) ἐπολιόρκουν τὴν πόλιν, Κορίνθιοι δ᾽, ὡς αὐτοῖς 27 
inthians 
prepare to , i XX ἅ εἰ 2 Ἂς. 2 
relieveand παρεσκευάζοντο στρατιάν, καὶ ἅμα ἀποικίαν ἐς τὴν ᾿Επί- 
colonize it, ὃ Pa ἐπὶ φῇ ἢ , κι» Η͂ Ag 

and man» δάμνον ἐκήρυσσον ἐπὶ τῇ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ τὸν βουλόμενον 
nate of ἰέναι: εἰ δέ τις τὸ παραυτίκα μὲν μὴ ἐθέλοι ξυμπλεῖν, 

eir own i 

and their μετέχειν δὲ βούλεται τῆς ἀποικίας, πεντήκοντα δραχμὰς 
allies. 


ἐκ τῆς Ἐπιδάμνου ἦλθον ἄγγελοι ὅτι πολιορκοῦνται, 


σι 


καταθέντα Κορινθίας μένειν ἦσαν δὲ καὶ οἱ πλέοντες 

πολλοὶ καὶ οἱ τἀργύριον καταβάλλοντες" ἐδεήθησαν δὲ 
Ἂ a ce 

καὶ τῶν Μεγαρέων ναυσὶ σφᾶς ξυμπροπέμψειν, εἰ ἄρα 


I. 27-29. B.C. 435, 434. Ol. 86. 2, 3. 17 


10 κωλύοιντο ὑπὸ Κερκυραίων πλεῖν" of δὲ παρεσκευάζοντο 
αὐτοῖς ὀκτὼ ναυσὶ ξυμπλεῖν, καὶ Παλῆς Κεφαλλήνων τέσ- 
σαρσιν. καὶ ᾿Επιδαυρίων ἐδεήθησαν, οἱ παρέσχον πέντε, 
Ἑρμιονῆς δὲ μίαν καὶ Τροιζήνιοι δύο, Λευκάδιοι δὲ δέκα καὶ 
᾿Αμπρακιῶται ὀκτώῴ. Θηβαίους δὲ χρήματα ἤτησαν καὶ 

15 Φλιασίους, ᾿Ηλείους δὲ ναῦς τε κενὰς καὶ χρήματα. αὐτῶν 
δὲ Κορινθίων νῆες παρεσκευάζοντο τριάκοντα καὶ τρισχίλιοι 
ὁπλῖται. 

28 Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐπύθοντο οἱ Κερκυραῖοι τὴν παρασκευήν, The Cor- 


cyraeans 
ἐλθόντες ἐς Κόρινθον μετὰ Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ Σικυωνίων ropase 
; Pose: 
πρέσβεων, ods παρέλαβον, ἐκέλευον Κορινθίους τοὺς ἐν arbitration: 
ΑἹ Φ Ν Γῆ 2 t x. > \ meanwhile 
Ἐπιδάμνῳ φρουρούς τε καὶ οἰκήτορας ἀπάγειν ὡς οὐ μετὸν they are 
an a illi 
5 αὐτοῖς ᾿Επιδάμνου. εἰ δέ τι ἀντιποιοῦνται, δίκας ἤθελον Willing to 
na 2 ᾿ x. ᾿ς x 2 ¥ cease . 
δοῦναι ἐν Tedotovyyo@ παρὰ πόλεσιν αἷς ἂν ἀμφότεροι blockading 


a 3 ς ΄, 5) los = Ν 3 4 Epidamnus 
ξυμβῶσιν: ὁποτέρων δ᾽ ἂν δικασθῇ εἶναι τὴν ἀποικίαν, τε Corinth 


τούτους κρατεῖν. ἤθελον δὲ καὶ τῷ ἐν Δελφοῖς μαντείῳ withdraws 

3 , aN δὲ ? ", ΠΝ > δὲ ΄, \ > her gar- 

ἐπιτρέψαι. πόλεμον δὲ οὐκ εἴων ποιεῖν εἰ δὲ μή, Kal ad- yison; or 
I 


ο 


τοὶ ἀναγκασθήσεσθαι ἔφασαν, ἐκείνων βιαζομένων, φίλους ie ΕΝ 
ostilities. 
ποιεῖσθαι ods οὐ βούλονται ἑτέρους τῶν νῦν ὄντων μᾶλλον 
ΩΣ o “ἣν. 
ὠφελίας ἕνεκα. οἱ δὲ Κορίνθιοι ἀπεκρίναντο αὐτοῖς, ἢν 
id na \ ἣν 4 Ἂ δ 4}. L $ , 
τὰς τε ναῦς καὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους ἀπὸ Ἐπιδάμνου ἄπαγωσι, 
βουλεύσεσθαι: πρότερον δ᾽ οὐ καλῶς ἔχειν τοὺς μὲν πολιορ- 
15 κεῖσθαι αὐτοὺς δὲ δικάζεσθαι. Κερκυραῖοι δὲ ἀντέλεγον, 
al ! / 
ἣν καὶ ἐκεῖνοι τοὺς ἐν ᾿Επιδάμνῳ ἀπαγάγωσι, ποιήσειν 
ταῦτα" ἑτοῖμοι δὲ εἶναι καὶ ὥστε ἀμφοτέρους μένειν κατὰ 
Ψ 
χώραν, σπονδὰς δὲ ποιήσασθαι ἕως ἂν ἡ δίκη γένηται. 
29 Κορίνθιοι δὲ οὐδὲν τούτων ὑπήκουον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ πλήρεις The Cor- 
eS rel Nt A tos , inthians 
αὐτοῖς ἦσαν at νῆες καὶ of ξύμμαχοι παρῆσαν, προπέμψαντες ratuce. 
Ἵ ἫΝ ῦντα Καὶ ἶ ἄραντες The Cor- 
κήρυκα πρότερον πόλεμον προεροῦν ερκυραίοις, ἄραντες 


cytaeans 
ἑβδομήκοντα ναυσὶ καὶ πέντε δισχιλίοις Te ὁπλίταις ἔπλεον defeat 


5 ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Επίδαμνον, Κερκυραίοις ἐναντία πολεμήσοντες" ee 
28. 18. δὲ7 Bracketed by Bekker, and perhaps not read by the writer of 
aScholium, but is found in all the MSS. and should probably be retained. 


ς 


18 Corinth and Corcyra. I. 29, 30. 


an let “ 
and onthe ἐστρατήγει δὲ τῶν μὲν νεῶν ᾿Αριστεὺς ὁ Πελλίχου καὶ 
nn Ν 
ἘΣ “ἢ Καλλικράτης ὁ Καλλίου καὶ Τιμάνωρ ὃ Τιμάνθους, τοῦ δὲ 
an εἰ x 
damnus to πεζοῦ ᾿Αρχέτιμός τε ὁ Εὐρυτίμου καὶ ᾿Ισαρχίδας ὁ ᾿Ισάρχου. 
surrender. , κι woos ed , a ἃ , a a ox 
ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἐγένοντο ἐν ᾿Ακτίῳ τῆς ᾿Ανακτορίας γῆς, ov τὸ 
ἱερὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνός ἐστιν, ἐπὶ τῷ στόματι τοῦ ᾿Αμπρα- 10 
κικοῦ κόλπου, οἱ Κερκυραῖοι κήρυκά τε προέπεμψαν αὐτοῖς 
ἐν ἀκατίῳ ἀπεροῦντα μὴ πλεῖν ἐπὶ σφᾶς καὶ τὰς ναῦς ἅμα 
ἐπλήρουν, ζεύξαντές τε τὰς παλαιὰς ὥστε πλοΐμους εἶναι 
καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἐπισκευάσαντες. ὡς δὲ ὁ κῆρύξ τε ἀπήγ- 
Od 4 tal ie a # 4 ε n 
γειλεν οὐδὲν elpnvatoy παρὰ τῶν Κορινθίων καὶ at νῆες 15 
αὐτοῖς ἐπεπλήρωντο οὖσαι ὀγδοήκοντα (τεσσαράκοντα γὰρ 
> a ἂν rd 2 td \ , 
Ἐπίδαμνον ἐπολιόρκουν), ἀνταναγόμενοι καὶ παραταξάμενοι 
ἐναυμάχησαν" καὶ ἐνίκησαν οἱ Κερκυραῖοι παρὰ πολὺ καὶ 
a i n , a ἧς bees 
ναῦς πεντεκαίδεκα διέφθειραν τῶν Κορινθίων. τῇ δὲ αὐτῇ 
= ὔ > o ᾿ Ν (ἧς. be > an 
ἡμέρᾳ αὐτοῖς ξυνέβη καὶ τοὺς τὴν ᾿Εἰππίδαμνον πολιορκοῦντας 
παραστήσασθαι ὁμολογίᾳ ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἐπήλυδας ἀποδό- 
σθαι, Κορινθίους δὲ δήσαντας ἔχειν ἕως ἂν ἄλλο τι δόξῃ. 
TheCorcy- Mera δὲ τὴν ναυμαχίαν οἱ Κερκυραῖοι τροπαῖον στήσαντες 30 
raean fleet 4 ~~ Revel BK , 2 ί ᾿Ν ty ἄλλ 
harasses ἐπὶ τῇ Λευκίμνῃ τῆς Κερκύρας ἀκρωτηρίῳ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους 


ἰὰς ts οὗς ἔλαβον αἰχμαλώτους ἀπέκτειναν, Κορινθίους δὲ δήσαντες 
oO orin 


τὸ 


° 


until εἶχον. ὕστερον δὲ ἐπειδὴ of Κορίνθιοι καὶ of ξύμμαχοι 
ἝΩ ἡσσημένοι ταῖς ναυσὶν ἀνεχώρησαν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου, τῆς θαλάσσης 5 


Corinthian ἁπάσης ἐκράτουν τῆς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα τὰ χωρία οἱ Κερκυραῖοι, 
Heck: καὶ πλεύσαντες ἐς Λευκάδα τὴν Κορινθίων ἀποικίαν τῆς γῆς 
ἔτεμον, καὶ Κυλλήνην τὸ ᾿Ηλείων ἐπίνειον ἐνέπρησαν; ὅτι 
ναῦς καὶ χρήματα παρέσχον Κορινθίοις. τοῦ τε χρόνου τὸν 
πλεῖστον μετὰ τὴν ναυμαχίαν ἐκράτουν τῆς θαλάσσης καὶ το 
τοὺς τῶν Κορινθίων ξυμμάχους ἐπιπλέοντες ἔφθειρον, μέχρι 
οὗ Κορίνθιοι περιόντι τῷ θέρει πέμψαντες ναῦς καὶ στρατιάν, 
ἐπεὶ σφῶν οἱ ξύμμαχοι ἐπόνουν, ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Ακτίῳ καὶ περὶ τὸ Χειμέριον τῆς Θεσπρωτίδος φυλακῆς 
ἕνεκα τῆς τε Λευκάδος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων ὅσαι σφίσι 15 


30. 12. περιόντι τῷ θέρει) Read περιιόντι τῷ θέρει with one good MS. 


1.80-82. B.C. 435-433. Ol. 86. 2-4. 19 


4 - 
φίλιαι ἦσαν. ἀντεστρατοπεδεύοντο δὲ καὶ οἱ Κερκυραῖοι 
ἐπὶ τῇ Λευκίμνῃ ναυσί τε καὶ πεζῷ. ἐπέπλεόν τε οὐδέτεροι 
2 ΄ * a bar! 
ἀλλήλοις, ἀλλὰ τὸ θέρος τοῦτο ἀντικαθεζόμενοι χειμῶνος 
δ, 
ἤδη ἀνεχώρησαν én’ οἴκου ἑκάτεροι. 
3 
91 Τὸν δ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν πάντα τὸν μετὰ τὴν ναυμαχίαν καὶ τὸν Prepara- 
μ Ἴ μαχ ἢ Ῥ' : 
A ς ᾿ > fal , Ν κ ia 10n OF a 
ἵστερον δὲ Κορίνθιοι ὀργῇ φέροντες τὸν πρὸς ere peers ἴατρεν ἤδεὶ 
a ‘ ᾿ 
πόλεμον ἐναυπηγοῦντο καὶ παρεσκευάζοντο τὰ κράτιστα by Corinth 
n n a or 
νεῶν στόλον, ἔκ τε αὐτῆς Πελοποννήσου ἀγείροντες καὶ τῆς εἰττὸ Βὴ 
5 ἄλλης “Ελλάδος ἐρέτας, μισθῷ πείθοντες. πυνθανόμενοι δὲ rela 
ns ai ΜᾺ alarm seeks 
οἱ Κερκυραῖοι τὴν παρασκευὴν αὐτῶν ἐφοβοῦντο, καί (ἦσαν the alliance 
γὰρ οὐδενὸς “Ἑλλήνων ἔνσπονδοι οὐδὲ ἐσεγράψαντο ἑαυτοὺς of Athens. 
οὔτε ἐς τὰς ᾿Αθηναίων σπονδὰς οὔτε és τὰς Λακεδαιμονίων) 
ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς ἐλθοῦσιν ὡς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ξυμμάχους γενέ- 
δ a ft εἶ tad > εἰ ες ΒΒ. Le 
το σθαι καὶ ὠφελίαν τινὰ πειρᾶσθαι ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν εὑρίσκεσθαι. 
οἱ δὲ Κορίνθιοι πυθόμενοι ταῦτα ἦλθον καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐς τὰς 
3 - , 4 Ἂς \ Ἣν 
᾿Αθήνας πρεσβευσόμενοι, ὅπως μὴ σφίσι πρὸς τῷ Κερκυ- 
ραίων ναυτικῷ τὸ ᾿Αττικὸν προσγενόμενον ἐμπόδιον γένηται 
θέσθαι τὸν πόλεμον ἣ βούλονται. καταστάσης δὲ ἐκκλη- Corcyraean 
᾿ Speech. 
1g σίας és ἀντιλογίαν ἦλθον, καὶ of μὲν Κερκυραῖοι ἔλεξαν >? 
τοιάδε. 

32 “Δίκαιον ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς μήτε εὐεργεσίας μεγάλης We have 
μήτε ξυμμαχίας προυφειλομένης ἥκοντας παρὰ τοὺς πέλας cries - 
ἐπικουρίας ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς viv δεησομένους ἀναδιδάξαι alliances : 

rn , Ls ν ἐσ , >s 7% «0, yet we ask 
πρῶτον, μάλιστα μὲν ὡς καὶ ξύμφορα δέονται, εἰ δὲ μή, ὅτι Pe ae 

5 YE οὐκ ἐπιζήμια, ἔπειτα δὲ ὡς καὶ τὴν χάριν βέβαιον ἕξουσιν" ance with 
2 Ν Ε ἮΝ % a Ἂς 2 - a you, We 
εἰ δὲ τούτων μηδὲν σαφὲς καταστήσουσι, μὴ ὀργίζεσθαι ἣν admit that 
ἀτυχῶσιν. Κερκυραῖοι δὲ μετὰ τῆς ξυμμαχίας τῆς αἰτήσεως ΠΕΣ 
καὶ ταῦτα πιστεύοντες ἐχυρὰ ὑμῖν παρέξεσθαι ἀπέστειλαν policy has 

ἡμᾶς. τετύχηκε δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐπιτήδευμα πρός τε ὑμᾶς ἐς τὴν een ae 
το χρείαν ἡμῖν ἄλογον καὶ és τὰ ἡμέτερα αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ παρόντι cannot 
»5δ7 , ΄ x > , 3 a N a fight 
ἀξύμφορον. ξύμμαχοί τε yap οὐδενός πω ἐν τῷ πρὸ TOD Crrinth 
ἑκούσιοι γενόμενοι νῦν ἄλλων τοῦτο δεησόμενοι ἥκομεν, καὶ ἀβῖα 
Αι single- 
ἅμα ἐς τὸν παρόντα πόλεμον Κορινθίων ἐρῆμοι δι’ αὐτὸ handed. 
C2 


20 Corcyracan Speech. I. 82, 33. 


a an I 
καθέσταμεν, καὶ περιέστηκεν ἡ δοκοῦσα ἡμῶν πρότερον 
n fol Sf 
σωφροσύνη, τὸ μὴ ἐν ἀλλοτρίᾳ ξυμμαχίᾳ τῇ τοῦ πέλας 15 
; ἐς t 
γνώμῃ ξυγκινδυνεύειν, νῦν ἀβουλία καὶ ἀσθένεια φαινομένη. 
τὴν μὲν οὖν γενομένην ναυμαχίαν αὐτοὶ κατὰ μόνας ἀπεω- 
σάμεθα Κορινθίους" ἐπειδὴ δὲ μείζονι παρασκευῇ ἀπὸ Πελο- 
ποννήσου καὶ τῆς ἄλλης ᾿Ελλάδος ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ὥρμηνται καὶ 
ἡμεῖς ἀδύνατοι ὁρῶμεν ὄντες τῇ οἰκείᾳ μόνον δυνάμει περι- 20 
γενέσθαι, καὶ ἅμα μέγας ὁ κίνδυνος εἰ ἐσόμεθα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, 
2 Ἂς: + ἃ al 5 ἡ x Ἂν ,ὔ cal x 
ἀνάγκη καὶ ὑμῶν καὶ ἄλλου παντὸς ἐπικουρίας δεῖσθαι, καὶ 
’ ? x Ἂς. , Ἂν fad ἢ 7ἷ ae 
ξυγγνώμη εἰ μὴ μετὰ κακίας δόξης δὲ μᾶλλον ἁμαρτίᾳ τῇ 
, 2 Ἂν. 3 Fg a 
πρότερον ἀπραγμοσύνῃ ἐναντία τολμῶμεν. 
Yet we Γενήσεται δὲ ὑμῖν πειθομένοις καλὴ ἡ ξυντυχία κατὰ 88 
have much ἀλὰ τῆς ἢ , ί A Lon, 25 L 
to offer; πολλὰ τῆς ἡμετέρας χρείας, πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι ἀδικουμένοις 
i t 
agood καὶ ody ἑτέρους βλάπτουσι τὴν ἐπικουρίαν ποιήσεσθε, 


cause, 

eternal 

eee μάλιστα μετ᾽ ἀειμνήστου μαρτυρίου ΤῊ χάριν καταθεῖσθε, 
Ξ 

navy. ναυτικόν τε κεκτήμεθα πλὴν τοῦ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν πλεῖστον. καὶ 


ἔπειτα περὶ τῶν μεγίστων κινδυνεύοντας δεξύμεψοι (ὡς ἂν 


σι 


σκέψασθε τίς εὐπραξία σπανιωτέρα ἢ τίς τοῖς πολεμίοις 
λυπηροτέρα, εἰ ἣν ὑμεῖς ἂν πρὸ πολλῶν χρημάτων καὶ 
χάριτος ἐτιμήσασθε δύναμιν ὑμῖν προσγενέσθαι, αὕτη πάρ- 
εστιν αὐτεπάγγελτος ἄνευ κινδύνων καὶ δαπάνης διδοῦσα 10 
€ i \ | Fy δ: a * ἃς zx 3 
ἑαυτὴν, Kal προσέτι φέρουσα ἐς μὲν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀρετὴν, 

Ld ? 5 a t < 3 > tal - 7 ἊΝ 
ois δ᾽ ἐπαμυνεῖτε χάριν, ὑμῖν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἰσχύν: & ἐν τῷ 
παντὶ χρόνῳ ὀλίγοις δὴ ἅμα πάντα ξυνέβη, καὶ ae fap. 
μάχιας δεόμενοι οἷς ἐπικαλοῦνται ἀσφάλειαν καὶ κόσμον 
οὐχ ἧσσον διδόντες ἢ ληψόμενοι παραγίγνονται. τῇ 


You are Tov δὲ πόλεμον, δι’ ὅνπερ χρήσιμοι ἂν εἴημεν, εἴ τις 
in danger 
yourselves 

€ N , , al 
from Lace- νεται Tous Λακεδαιμονίους φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ πολεμησείοντας 


daemon : i oe a a 
through us καὶ τοὺς Κορινθίους δυναμένους παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ ὑμῖν ἐχθροὺς 


eon Ν Γ Ἶ " , - L XN > ? L 
UMOV μὴ OLETAL ἔσεσθαι, γνώμης ἀμάρτανει και οὐκ αἰσθά- 


theCor- ὄντας καὶ προκαταλ, " ἡμᾶς νῦν ἐς τὴν ὑμετέ 
es αμβάνοντας ἡμᾶς νῦν ἐς τὴν ὑμετέραν 20 
inthians ρ μβ 1M 5 Τῷ βετερ' 


88. 5. καταθεῖσθε] is Bekker’s conjecture. “MSS. καταθῆσθε or κατά- 
θησθε. Read καταθήσεσθε (Kriiger and o:hers). 


I. 33-35. 8.6. 493. Ol. 86. 4. 21 


ἐπιχείρησιν, ἵνα μὴ τῷ κοινῷ ἔχθει κατ᾽ αὐτῶν μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων (who in- 
a Stigate 
στῶμεν, μηδὲ δυοῖν φθάσαι ἁμάρτωσιν, ἢ κακῶσαι ἡμᾶς 7) them) are 
σφᾶς αὐτοὺς βεβαιώσασθαι. ἡμέτερον δ᾽ ad ἔργον προτε- attacking 
ρῆσαι, τῶν μὲν διδόντων ὑμῶν δὲ δεξαμένων τὴν ξυμμαχίαν, 
25 καὶ προεπιβουλεύειν αὐτοῖς μᾶλλον ἢ ἀντεπιβουλεύειν. 
84 Ἢν δὲ λέγωσιν ὡς οὐ δίκαιον τοὺς σφετέρους ἀποίκους It may be 


ὑμᾶς δέχεσθαι, μαθέτωσαν ὡς πᾶσα ἀποικία εὖ μὲν πάσχ- ea 
ουσα τιμᾷ τὴν μητρόπολιν, ἀδικουμέμη δὲ ἀλλοτριοῦται: is ae 
ther- 


οὐ yap ἐπὶ τῷ δοῦλοι GAN’ ἐπὶ τῷ ὁμοῖοι τοῖς λειπομένοις city” But 


5 εἶναι che gli oak ὡς δὲ ἠδίκουν, σαφές ἐστιν' apenas ee gives 
er no 
θέντες γὰρ περὶ "Emdduvov ἐ ἐς κρίσιν πολέμῳ μᾶλλον ἢ ἢ τῷ claim to 


domineer 
ἴσῳ ἐβουλ T T T 
ἐβουλήθησαν τὰ ἐγκλήμα α μετελθεῖν. καὶ ὑμῖν ἔστω Ser a ¢ 


τι TeKydjptoy ἃ πρὸς meas τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς Sled ὥστε ἀπάτῃ and, if she 


κ᾿ had not 
τε μὴ παράγεσθαι ὑπ’ αὐτῶν, δεομένοις τε ἐκ TOD εὐθέος μὴ heen in 
10 ὑπουργεῖν. 6 γὰρ ἐλαχίστας τὰς μεταμελείας ἐκ τοῦ χαρί- the wrong, 


she would 
ζεσθαι τοῖς ἐναντίοις pape ayy BIEN OTHERS ἂν διατελοίη. have 


Λύσετε δὲ οὐδὲ τὰς Λα ἱμονίων σπονδὰς δεχόμενοι 2¢cepted 
35 ὕσετε δὲ οὐδὲ τὰς Λακεδαιμονίων s δεχόμ A ane 


ἡμᾶς μηδετέρων ὄντας ξυμμάχους" εἴρηται γὰρ ἐν αὐταῖς, As for ‘the 
τῶν Ἑλληνίδων πόλεων ἥτις μηδαμοῦ ξυμμοχεῖ, ἐξεῖναι ini it 
allows neu- 
παρ᾽ ibid cus ἂν ἀρέσκηται ἐλθεῖν. καὶ δεινὸν εἰ τοῖσδε trals like 
y ourselves 
to join 
πρασετὶ καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἄλλης “Ἑλλάδος καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀπὸ τῶν either side. 
And you 
δ have al- 
μαχίας εἵρξουσι καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἄλλοθέν ποθεν ὠφελίας, εἶτα mie 3 
ἂν al lowe 
ἐν ἀδικήματι θήσονται πεισθέντων ὑμῶν ἃ δεόμεθα. πολὺ Corinth 


5 μὲν ἀπό τε τῶν ἐνσπόνδων ἔσται oe Tas ναῦς καὶ 


ὑμετέρων ὑπηκόων, ἡμᾶς δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς προκειμένης τε ξυμ- 


10 δὲ ἐν πλείονι αἰτίᾳ ἡμεῖς μὴ πείσαντες ὑμᾶς ἕξομεν' ἡμᾶς saat 
μὲν yap κιῳδυνεύοντας καὶ οὐκ ἐχθροὺς ὄντας ἀπώσεσθε, among 
your sub- 
jects: help 
γενήσεσθε, ἀλλὰ Kal ἀπὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας apxiis δύναμιν Lg or 

fe) 


τῶνδε δὲ οὐχ ὅπως κωλυταὶ ἐχθρῶν ὄντων καὶ ἐπιόντων 


arate περιόψεσθε ἣν οὐ δίκαιον, GAN ἢ κἀκείνων 

15 κωλύειν τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ὑμετέρας μισθοφόρους, ἢ καὶ ἡμῖν πέμ- 
πειν καθ᾽ ὅ τι ἂν πεισθῆτε ὠφελίαν, μάλιστα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
προφανοῦς δεξαμένους βοηθεῖν. 


22 Corcyraean Speech. I. 35-87. 


. fad i ¥ 
It is your Πολλὰ δέ, ὥσπερ ἐν ἀρχῇ ὑπείπομεν, τὰ ξυμφέροντα 
i = 
een ‘0 ἀποδείκνυμεν, καὶ μέγιστον ὅτι of τε αὐτοὶ πολέμιοι ἡμῖν 
i a 
and οἱ ἧσαν, ὅπερ σαφεστάτη πίστις, καὶ οὗτοι οὐκ ἀσθενεῖς GAN 
to be faith- ς Η ἃ ἢ . 3 “5 <P ss 
fal allies, ἱκανοὶ τοὺς μεταστάντας βλάψαι" καὶ ναυτικῆς καὶ οὐκ 
᾽ 7 lol a ἐξ t ὃ ὃ - BA ς ¥ € ἀλλ 
ἠπειρώτιδος τῆς ξυμμαχίας διδομένης οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀλλο- 
τρίωσις, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα. μέν, εἰ δύνασθε, μηδένα ἄλλον ἐᾶν 
κεκτῆσθαι ναῦς, εἰ δὲ μή, ὅστις ἐχυρώτατος, τοῦτον φίλον 
ἔχειν. 


The enemy Καὶ ὅτῳ τάδε ξυμφέροντα μὲν δοκεῖ λέγεσθαι, φοβεῖται 
will not ask 
whether 
you are δεδιθς, αὑτοῦ ee ἔχον): τοὺς ἐναντίους ΠῚ ΘΟ ΠΟΊΟΙΣ, 
scrupulous, _ 

But whe: ὁ δὲ θαρσοῦν || ‘ur δεξαμένου ἀσθενὲς ὃν πρὸς ἰσχύοντας 


ther tae Tous ἐχθροὺς γδδεέστερον ὑπό νέρδι, καὶ ἅμα οὐ περὶ τῆς 
are strong. 
War is Bepeiids yoy τὸ πλέον. ἢ καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν 1 σὐλενομέμδει 


δὲ μὴ δ αὐτὰ πειθόμενος τὰς σπονδὰς λύσῃ, γνώτω τὸ μὲν 


οοτίδιη,, καὶ οὐ τὰ κράτιστα αὐταῖς πρϑιόῶν, ὁτὰν ἐς τὸν » μελλόνται 


eas προσλαβεῖν ὃ μετὰ μεγίστων καιρῶν οἰκειοῦταί τε 


Corcyra ἴα καὶ πολεμοῦται. τῆς τε γὰρ ᾿Ιταλίας καὶ Σικελίας καλῶς 
the key of Ὅν 
Italy and ; Ἷ 
soe cal ἢ hg 

Sicily. ποννησίοις ἐπελθεῖν τό τε ἐνθένδε πρὸς τἀκεῖ παραπέμψαι, 


παράπλου κεῖται, ὥστε μήτε ἐκεῖθεν ναυτικὸν ἐᾶσαι Πελο- 


καὶ ἐς τἄλλα ξυμφορώτατόν ἐστιν. 


‘Shall our Βραχυτάτῳ 8’ ἂν κεφαλαίῳ, τοῖς τε ξύμπασι καὶ καθ᾽ 
fleet be 
JON ΟΣ , Ὑ “- σ Ὁ , x © om © 8 Ἀνὰ 
the ene- λόγου ἄξια Tots “Ἕλλησι ναυτικά, τὸ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν καὶ τὸ ἡμέ- 
2 3 
mies?’ that oa Atay , δ᾽ el " be τῷ δύοι δι 
isthe whole TEPOY καὶ τὸ Κορινθίων" τούτων δ᾽ εἰ περιόψεσθε τὰ δύο ἐς 
point. ταὐτὸν ἐλθεῖν καὶ Κορίνθιοι ἡμᾶς προκαταλήψονται, Κερκυ- 
7 Ν if ἅ ΄ “ 
ραίοις τε καὶ Πελοποννησίοις ἅμα ναυμαχήσετε, δεξάμενοι 
Ἂς € a ed Ν EA ‘\ ἡ \ o € ,ὔ 
δὲ ἡμᾶς ἕξετε πρὸς αὐτοὺς πλείοσι ναυσὶ ταῖς ὑμετέραις 


εἰ Ag? x ia Ἔν, , ra 4 “ 
εκαστον, τῷδ ἂν μη προέσθαι ημας μάθοιτε, τρία μὲν OVTA 


Corinthian ἀγωνίζεσθαι. τοιαῦτα μὲν οἱ Κερκυραῖοι εἶπον" οἱ δὲ 
Speech. K ΩΝ , 

ορίνθιοι μετ᾽ αὐτοὺς τοιάδε. 
The Cor- “«ἸΑναγκαῖον Κερκυραίων τῶνδε οὐ μόνον περὶ τοῦ δέξα- 
cyraeans 


σθαι σφᾶς τὸν λόγον ποιησαμένων, GAN ὡς Kal ἡμεῖς τε 


86. 20. ὑμετέραις] Or ἡμετέραις. 


20 


25 
96 


5 


AA wera 


tow 


Io 


37 


ΜΞ 


I. 87, 38. Corinthian Speech. 23 


ἀδικοῦμεν καὶ αὐτοὶ οὐκ εἰκότως ἐλ ulus bah. Paget ss shun alli- 
πρῶτον Kal ἡμᾶς περὶ ἀμφοτέρων οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἄλλον oe. 
λόγον ἰέναι, ἵνα τὴν ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν τε ἀξίωσιν ἀσφαλέστερον" ness should 
προειδῆτε καὶ τὴν τῶνδε ἀὐείου μὴ ἀλογίστως ἀπώσησθε. Tight, a 
φασὶ δὲ ξυμμαχίαν διὰ τὸ σῶφρον "οὐδενός ‘mw δέξασθαι 


Ἂς 5. \ = 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κακουργίᾳ καὶ οὐκ ἀρετῇ ἐπετήδευσαν, ξύμμαχόν 


on 


Im ὧν ἢ 
τε οὐδένα βουλόμενοι πρὸς τἀδικήματα οὐδὲ μάρτυρα ἔχειν, 
» lal nn ΗΝ 
10 οὔτε παρακαλοῦντες αἰσχύνεσθαι. καὶ ἡ πόλις αὐτῶν ἅμα, They ill- 
ΒΕ; , , treat 
αὐτάρκη Oéo.n Με μέ πη, τά νὰν αὐτοὺς δικαστὰς ὧν βλά- Veo ther- 


πτουσί τινα βᾶλλον ἢ ἱκατὰ ξυνθήκας γίγνεσθαι, διὰ τὸ bound 
visitors, 
ἥκιστα ἐπὶ τοὺς πέλας ἐκπλέοντας μάλιστα τοὺς ἄλλους and fear no 


ἀνάγκῃ has hate δέχεσθαι. Kav τούτῳ τὸ εὐπρεπὲς Teptisals 


because 

15 ἄσπονδον οὐχ ἵνα μὴ ξυναδικήσωσιν é ἑτέροις προβέβληνται, they do 
/, _ not visit 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως (κατὰ μόνας ἀδικῶσι καὶ ὅπως ἐν ᾧ ae ἂν κρατ- others, 


ὥσι mdQoivan, οὗ δ᾽ ἂν λάθωσι πλέον ἔχωσιν ἣν δέ πού 
τι προσλάβωσιν ,ἀναισχυντῶσιν. καίτοι εἰ ἦσαν ἄνδρες 
oe \ 2 so > , > ~ t 
ὥσπερ φασὶν ayabol, ὅσῳ ἀλήπτότεῦϑι ἢ (ἢ τοῖς πέλας, 
20 τοσῷδε φανερωτέραν ay αὐτοῖς τὴν ἀρετὴν διδοῦσι καὶ 
δεχομενάι: τὰ δίκαια δεικνύναι. 
98 ᾿Αλλ’ οὔτε πρὸς τοὺς ἄλλους οὔτε ἐς ἡμᾶς τοιοίδε εἰσίν, ‘ We are 


ὦ δ᾽ διὰ λ attacking 
ἄποικοι δ᾽ ὄντες ἀφεστᾶσί τε διὰ παντὸς Kal νῦν πολεμοῦσι, One own 

λέγουτεν ὡς οὐκ (ἐπὶ τῷ κακῷς ana ΧΕΡῚ εὐπεμφθείησαῶ; oe 
ut they 

ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοί pale ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβρίζεσθαι have 

5 κατοικίσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ ἡγεμόνες τε εἶναι. καὶ τὰ εἰκότα insulted 
" ἥ , their own 
θαυμάζεσθαι. αἱ γοῦν ἄλλαι ἀποικίαι τιμῶσιν ἡμᾶς, καὶ mother- 


city :- 
μάλιστα ὑπὸ ἀποίκων στεργόμεθα" καὶ δῆλον ὅτι εἰ τοῖς NY! 


πλέοσιν ἀρέσκοντές ἐσμεν, τοῖσδ᾽ ἂν μόνοις οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
ἀπαρέσκοιμεν, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστρατεύομεν ΠΡ a καὶ διαῴερ- 
10 όντως TL ἀδικούμενοι.) καλὸν δ᾽ ἦν, εἰ καὶ ἡμαρτάνομεν, 
τοῖσδε μὲν εἶξαι τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ ὀργῇ, ἡμῖν δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν βιάσασθαι 
τὴν τούτων μετριότητα᾽ ἐᾷ δὲ καὶ ἐξουσίᾳ πλούτου above all 
δ do Bude BAX ς Ἔ (δ by taking 
πολλὰ ἐς ἡμᾶς ἄλλα TE ἡμαρτήκασι καὶ Ἐπίδαμνον ἡμετέραν Epidamnus. 


38. 9. émorparevoper], Ullrich conjectures ἐπεστρατεύομεν. 


‘They 
offered. 
arbitra- 
tion.” But 
they block- 
aded Epi- 
damnus 
first. 

They did 
not offer 
you their 
alliance till 
they were 
in danger. 


‘Neutrals 
may join 
either 
league.” 
Yes, if 
they can do 
so without 
betraying 
their 
founders, 
and drag- 
ging their 
new friends 
into war. 


24 Corinthian Speech. I. 38-40. 


οὖσαν κακουμένην μὲν οὐ προσεποιοῦντο, ἐλθόντων δὲ ἡμῶν 
ἐπὶ τιμωρίᾳ ἑλόντες βίᾳ ἔχουσιν. ὶ 

Καὶ φασὶ δὴ δίκῃ ᾿πρότερον ἐθελῆσαι κρίνεσθαι, ἣν γε οὐ 
τὸν προύχοντα καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἀσφαλοῦς εὐνοῶν see 
τι δοκεῖν δεῖ, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἐς ἴσον τά τε ἔργα ὁμοίως καὶ τοὺς 
λόγους imply" διαγωνίζεσθαι, καθιστάντα. οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐ πρὶν 
πολιορκεῖν τὸ ΣΧ Ρύσιη “ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ἡγήσαντο Es ov πε- 
ριόψεσθαι, τότε καὶ τὸ εὐπρεπὲς τῆς δίκης παρέσχοντο. καὶ 
δεῦρο ἥκουσιν οὐ τἀκεῖ μόνον αὐτοὶ ἁμαρτόντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὑμᾶς νῦν ἀξιοῦντες οὐ ξυμμαχεῖν ἀλλὰ ξυναδικεῖν καὶ δια- 
φόρους ὄντας ἡμῖν δέχεσθαι σφᾶς: οὖς χρῆν, ὅτε ἀσφα- 
λέστατοι ἦσαν, τότε προσιέναι, καὶ μὴ. ἐν ᾧ ἡμεῖς μὲν 
ἠδικήμεθα οὗτοι δὲ κινδυνεύουσιν, μηδ᾽ ἐν ᾧ ὑμεῖς τῆς τε 
δυνάμεως αὐτῶν τότε οὐ pearance τῆς ὠφελίας νῦν 
βεταδώπετε, καὶ τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἀπογενόμενοι τῆς ἀφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν αἰτίας τὸ ἴσον ἕξετε, πάλαι δὲ κοινώσαντας τὴν δύνα- 
μιν κοινὰ καὶ τὰ ἀποβαίνοντα ἔχειν. 


‘Qs μὲν οὖν αὐτοί τε μετὰ προσηκόντων ἐγκλημάτων 40 


ἐρχόμεθα καὶ οἵδε βίαιοι καὶ πλεονέκται εἰσί, δεδήλωται" 
ὡς δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν δικαίως αὐτοὺς δέχοισθε, μαθεῖν χρή. εἰ γὰρ 
εἴρηται ἐν ταῖς σπονδαῖς ἐξεῖναι παρ᾽ ὁποτέρους τις τῶν 
ἀγράφων πόλεων βούλεται ἐλθεῖν, οὐ τοῖς ἐπὶ βλάβῃ ἑτέρων 
ἰοῦσιν ἡ ξυνθήκη ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις μὴ ἄλλου αὑτὸν ἀποστε- 
κι. δ ν Ψ he bec’ a , > 
ρῶν, ἀσφαλείας δεῖται, καὶ ὅστις" μὴ Tots δεξαμένοις, εἰ 
ae ee πόλεμον ἀντ᾽ εἰρήνης momoe ὃ νῦν ὑμεῖς 
ἮΝ ἐν ς μη ei , ἄ x XN cal , μι 
μὴ πειθόμενοι ἡμῖν πάθοιτε ἄν. οὐ γὰρ τοῖσδε μόνον ἐπί- 
κουροι ἂν γένοισθε, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡμῖν ἀντὶ ἐνσπόνδων πολέμιοι" 
3 I ἀ ἰ ἴ ι > n \ 2 if. θ Ἂς ἄ ι3 nn 
ἀνάγκη yap, εἰ tre per’ αὐτῶν, καὶ ἀμύνεσθαι μὴ ἄνευ ὑμῶν 


τούτους. 


39. 15. Some, mostly inferior, MSS, add (after κοινὰ καὶ τὰ ἀποβαίνοντα 
ἔχειν) ἔγκλημάτων δὲ μόνων ἀμετύχους οὕτως τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις τούτων 
μὴ κοινωνεῖν. The words are obscure in construction and unimportant 
to the sense. 


15 


b 39 


i 


~~ 


σι 


Hw 


ο 


15 


ων 


δ» 


I. 40-42. B.C. 433. Ol. 86. 4. 25 


ra na 
Καίτοι δίκαιοί γ᾽ ἐστὲ μάλιστα μὲν ἐκποδὼν στῆναι ἀμφο- 
uF ὶ δὲ , By , ON ἐᾷ > Ὁ A 12 
Tepots, εἰ δὲ μή, τοὐναντίον ἐπὶ τούτους μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν ἰέναι 
Ὼ 7 / 
15 (Κορινθίοις “πὸ ἔνσπονδοί ἐστε, Κερκυραίοις δὲ οὐδὲ δι᾽ 
ἀνμακῶχῇι πώποτ᾽ ἐγένεσθε), καὶ τὸν νόμον μὴ καθιστάναι But do 


ὥστε τοὺς ἑτέρων ἀφισταμένους δέχεσθαι. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡμεῖς pene 
αμίων ἀποστάντων ψῆφον προσεθέμεθα ἐναντίαν slau τῶν We voted 


ἄλλων Πελοποννησίων δίχα ἐψηφεημενων εἰ χρὴ αὐτοῖς τ᾿ 


20 ἀμλ θεῖς φανερῶς δὲ a ΕΣ τοὺς προσήκοντας ξυμμάχους Sane 
αὐτόν τινα ΟΝ τὰς εἰ γὰρ τοὺς κακόν τι δρῶντας δεχό- aod some 


μενοι τιμωρήσετε, φανεῖται καὶ & τῶν ὑμετέρων οὐκ ἐλάσσω τ Τὴ 


mpi πρόσεισι, καὶ τὸν νόμον ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς μᾶλλον ἢ ἐφ᾽ secede. 
ἡμῖν θήσετε. 

(AL δΔικαιώματα μὲν οὖν τάδε πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἔχομεν ἱκανὰ κατὰ We have 
τοὺς Ἑλλήνων νόμους, dase aad δὲ καὶ ἀξίωσιν χθριτος clats on. 


your good 
Τρία εν ἢ ἣν οὐκ ἐχθροὶ ὄντες ὥστε βλάπτειν, οὐδ᾽ αὖ φίλοι feeling too. 


We helped 
dor ἐπιχρῆσθαι, ἀντιδοθῆναι ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ παρόντι φαμὲν you against 


5 χρῆναι. νεῶν yap μακρῶν σπανίσαντές ποτε πρὸς τὸν mes 
a 3 Ἂς; Ν Γ Εν abou I 
Αἰγινητῶν ὑπὲρ τὰ Μηδικὰ πόλεμον παρὰ Κοριφθίων εἴκοσι or 489] va 


ναῦς ἐλάβετε; καὶ ἣ εὐεργεσία αὕτη τε καὶ ἡ ἐς Σαμίους, τὸ Le 


δ’ ἡμᾶς Πελοποννησίους αὐτοῖς μὴ βοηθῆσαι, Raped matter of 


ὑμῖν Αἰγινητῶν μὲν ἐπικράτησιν Σαμίων δὲ κὐχασεν, καὶ ἐν Sa 


το καιροῖς τοιούτοις ἐγένετο οἷς μάλιστα ἄνθρωποι ἐπ᾽ ἐχθροὺς critical 
\ Occasions. 


τοὺς σφετέρους ἰόντες τῶν πάντων ἀπερίοπτοί εἰσι παρὰ τὸ 
νικᾶν' φίλον τε γὰρ ἡγοῦνται τὸν ὑπουργοῦντα, ἢν καὶ 
f, 2 x ἣν t , \ ᾿ x \ 7 
πρότερον ἐχθρὸς ἧ, πολέμιόν τε τὸν ἀντιστάντα, ἣν καὶ τύχῃ 
φίλος ὦν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὰ οἰκεῖα χεῖρον τίθενται φιλονεικίας 
15 ἕνεκα τῆς αὐτίκα. 

42 ὯΩν ἐνθυμηθέντες καὶ νεώτερός τις παρὰ πρεσβυτέρου 
ὃ ιν ἧς 2 δ fal ¢ ἣν cor ed \ x 
αὐτὰ μαθὼν ἀξιούτω τοῖς ὁμοίοις ἡμᾶς ἀμύνεσθαι, καὶ μὴ 
νομίσῃ δίκαια μὲν τάδε λέγεσθαι, ξύμφορα δέ, εἰ πολεμήσει, 


ἄλλα εἶναι. τό τε γὰρ ξυμφέρον ἐν ᾧ ἄν τις ἐλάχιστα The great 
e War may 


Ξ La ad \ ‘ ᾿ a t 
5 ἁμαρτάνῃ μάλιστα ἕπεται, καὶ τὸ μέλλον τοῦ πολέμου ᾧ pever 


φοβοῦντες ὑμᾶς ἹΚερκυραῖοι κελεύουσιν ἀδικεῖν ἐν ἀφανεῖ come: do 


26 Corinthian Speech. I. 42-44. 


not incur ἔτι κεῖται, καὶ οὐκ ἄξιον ἐπαρθέντας αὐτῷ φανερὰν ἔχθραν 
our certain » 
MEY: Ἴ , /, Ἂς 4 - rd n 
wehave ὑπαρχούσης πρότερον διὰ Μεγαρέας ὑποψίας σῶφρον 
not for- ς a a ΒΝ \ 7 N ν. 

gotten -φελεῖν μᾶλλον' ἢ yap τελευταία χάρις καιρὸν ἔχουσα, το 


δὴ καὶ οὐ μέλλουσαν πρὸς Κορινθίους κτήσασθαι, τῆς δὲ 


Megara. κἂν ἐλάσσων ἢ, δύναται μεῖζον ἔγκλημα λῦσαι. μηδ᾽ 
ὅτι ναυτικοῦ ξυμμαχίαν μεγάλην διδόασι, τούτῳ ἐφέλ- 
4 \ % +s » ad Ν € ΄ 3 id ΄ 

κεσθε' τὸ γὰρ μὴ ἀδικεῖν τοὺς ὁμοίους ἐχυρωτέρα δύναμις 
a a * 2 nn ρῇ I ay ἣν. εἴ t 
ἢ τῷ αὐτίκα φανερῷ ἐπαρθέντας διὰ κινδύνων τὸ πλέον 
ἔχειν. 15 

Ἡμεῖς δὲ περιπεπτωκότες ols ἐν τῇ Λακεδαίμονι αὐτοὶ 48 
προείπομεν, τοὺς σφετέρους ξυμμάχους αὐτόν τινα κολάζειν, 
νῦν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν τὸ αὐτὸ ἀξιοῦμεν κομίζεσθαι, καὶ μὴ τῇ 
ἡμετέρᾳ ψήφῳ ὠφεληθέντας τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ ἡμᾶς βλάψαι. τὸ 
δ᾽ ἴσον ἀνταπόδοτε, γνόντες τοῦτον ἐκεῖνον εἶναι τὸν καιρὸν 

᾽ 5 

Ὁ n 
ἐν ᾧ 6 τε ὑπουργῶν φίλος μάλιστα καὶ ὁ ἀντιστὰς ἐχθρός. 

Ἁ t » / , £ - ς - 
καὶ Κερκυραίους τούσδε μήτε ξυμμάχους δέχεσθε βίᾳ ἡμῶν 

tal cal a Ἂς 

μήτε ἀμύνετε αὐτοῖς ἀδικοῦσιν. καὶ τάδε ποιοῦντες τὰ προσ- 
, ft J \ XN ¥ z com 3 ςὧὡἕ δ 
ἤήκοντά τε δράσετε καὶ τὰ ἄριστα βουλεύσεσθε ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς. 
τοιαῦτα δὲ καὶ οἱ Κορίνθιοι εἶπον. 1ο 


The Athe- ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἀκούσαντες ἀμφοτέρων, γενομένης καὶ δὶς 44 
nians make 
a merely 

defensive {gyro τοὺς λόγους, ἐν δὲ TH ὑστεραίᾳ μετέγνωσαν Κερκυ- 
alliance ie u ah Smeg Ρ 

with patos ξυμμαχίαν μὲν μὴ ποιήσασθαι ὥστε τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
Corcyra. 


ἐκκλησίας, TH μὲν προτέρᾳ οὐχ ἧσσον τῶν Κορινθίων ἀπεδέ- 
7) 7 Τῇ ᾳ ρ 


ἐχθροὺς καὶ φίλους νομίζειν (εἰ γὰρ ἐπὶ Κόρινθον ἐκέλευον 5 
σφίσιν οἱ Κερκυραῖοι ξυμπλεῖν, ἐλύοντ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῖς αἱ πρὸς 
Πελοποννησίους σπονδαί), ἐπιμαχίαν δ᾽ ἐποιήσαντο τῇ ἀλ- 
λήλων βοηθεῖν, ἐάν τις ἐπὶ Κέρκυραν ἴῃ ἢ ᾿Αθήνας ἢ τοὺς 
τούτων ξυμμάχους. ἐδόκει γὰρ ὁ πρὸς Πελοποννησίους 
πόλεμος καὶ ὡς ἔσεσθαι αὐτοῖς, καὶ τὴν Κέρκυραν ἐβούλοντο τὸ 
μὴ προέσθαι Κορινθίοις ναυτικὸν ἔχουσαν τοσοῦτον, ξυγ- 
κρούειν δὲ ὅτι μάλιστα αὐτοὺς ἀλλήλοις, ἵνα ἀσθενεστέροις 
οὖσιν, ἤν τι δέῃ, Κορινθίοις τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ναυτικὸν 
ἔχουσιν ἐς πόλεμον καθιστῶνται. ἅμα δὲ τῆς τε Ἰταλίας 


1.44-41. B.C. 433-432. Ol. 86. 4-87. 1. 27 


15 καὶ Σικελίας καλῶς ἐφαίνετο αὐτοῖς ἡ νῆσος ἐν παράπλῳ 
κεῖσθαι. 
v2 Ὁ 
45 Τοιαύτῃ μὲν γνώμῃ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς Κερκυραίους προσε- Ten ships 
δέξαντο, καὶ τῶν Κορινθίων ἀπελθόντων οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον St [433]; 


, Ξ aa τὴ Ρ ἐ ; ee with orders 
δέκα ναῦς αὐτοῖς ἀπέστειλαν βοηθούς" ἐστρατήγει δὲ αὐτῶν not to fight 


eZ € \ 4 [: Γ , unless 
RageDanuduics τε ὁ Κίμωνος καὶ Διότιμος ὁ Στρομβίχου καὶ Gores te 
L 4 a nm cal τ 
5 Πρωτέας 6 ᾿Επικλέους. προεῖπον δὲ αὐτοῖς μὴ ναυμαχεῖν directly 


᾿ τὰ ἢ Rata attacked. 
Κορινθίοις, ἣν μὴ ἐπὶ Κέρκυραν πλέωσι καὶ μέλλωσιν ἀπο- 
΄ ee) a ἃ, , # x v4 Ν ΓΑ 
βαίνειν, ἢ ἐς τῶν ἐκείνων τι χωρίων. οὕτω δὲ κωλύειν 
x a a Ἂς lel n =. £ 4 Ἂ; 
κατὰ δύναμιν. προεῖπον δὲ ταῦτα τοῦ μὴ λύειν ἕνεκα τὰς 
σπονδάς. 


46 At μὲν δὴ νῆες ἀφικνοῦνται ἐς τὴν Κέρκυραν, οἱ δὲ A great 
, 2 Ν 9 on , » ΣΝ Ων Corinthian 
Κορίνθιοι, ἐπειδὴ αὐτοῖς παρεσκεύαστο, ἔπλεον ἐπὶ τὴν ..ἃ allied 


7 / + 
Κέρκυραν ναυσὶ πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατόν. ἦσαν δὲ ᾿Ηλείων ἘΝ ΝΣ 
to ime- 

, - 
μὲν δέκα, Μεγαρέων δὲ δώδεκα καὶ Λευκαδίων δέκα, ᾿Αμ- rium; and 


Ὁ a \ a 
5 πρακιωτῶν δὲ ἑπτὰ καὶ εἴκοσι καὶ Avaxropiwy μία, αὐτῶν the Corcy- 


Ἂς f δ ‘4 ‘ <. A ce Xx Taean and 
δὲ Κορινθίων ἐνενήκοντα᾽ στρατηγοὶ δὲ τούτων ἦσαν μὲν Athenian 
καὶ κατὰ πόλεις ἑκάστων, Κορινθίων δὲ Ξενοκλείδης 6 ἘΠ 


Εὐθυκλέους πέμπτος αὐτός. ἐπειδὴ δὲ προσέμιξαν τῇ κατὰ [433 or 
2. 
Κέρκυραν ἠπείρῳ ἀπὸ Λευκάδος πλέοντες, ὁρμίζονται ἐς 432] 
/ fol ὡς ,ὕ lad 
το Χειμέριον τῆς Θεσπρωτίδος γῆς. 
Ἔστι δὲ λιμήν, καὶ πόλις ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ κεῖται ἀπὸ θαλάσσης 
ἐν τῇ ᾿Ελαιάτιδι τῆς Θεσπρωτίδος ᾽᾿Εφύρη. ἔξεισι δὲ παρ᾽ 
αὐτὴν ᾿Αχερουσία λίμνη ἐς θάλασσαν" διὰ δὲ τῆς Θεσπρω- 
τίδος ᾿Αχέρων ποταμὸς ῥέων ἐσβάλλει ἐς αὐτήν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ 
ss 2 Ἐ Ba Ss Ἂν Ν Fd / - ἡ 
15 τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ἔχει. ῥεῖ δὲ καὶ Θύαμις ποταμός, ὁρίζων 
Ν Fs * μα γ΄. ἫΝ 3. ΕἾ ε BA 2 I Ν 
τὴν Θεσπρωτίδα καὶ Κεστρίνην, ὧν ἐντὸς ἡ ἄκρα ἀνέχει τὸ 
Χειμέριον. 
47 οἱ μὲν οὖν Κορίνθιοι τῆς ἠπείρου ἐνταῦθα ὁρμίζονταί τε 
\ ΄ 2 + ¢ Ἂς cal ς YY 
καὶ στρατόπεδον ἐποιήσαντο, of δὲ Κερκυραῖοι ὡς ἤσθοντο 
αὐτοὺς προσπλέοντας, πληρώσαντες δέκα καὶ ἑκατὸν ναῦς, 
ὧν ἦρχε Μεικιάδης καὶ Αἰσιμίδης καὶ Ἐὐρύβατος, ἐστρατοπε- 
ἐν ΗΝ ἐν 5} δ , ἃ a , " \ oe 
3 δεύσαντο ἐν μιᾷ τῶν νήσων al καλοῦνται LBora’ καὶ at 


Battle of 
Sybota 
[433 or 
432]. 


No man- 
oeuvres : 
they 
boarded. 
and fought 
on the 
decks as if 
on land. 
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a a * a » 
᾿Αττικαὶ δέκα παρῆσαν. ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ Λευκίμνῃ αὐτοῖς τῷ 
ἀκρωτηρίῳ ὁ πεζὸς ἦν καὶ Ζακυνθίων χίλιοι ὁπλῖται βεβοη- 

a na 3 ΠΩ \ 
θηκότες. ἦσαν δὲ καὶ τοῖς Κορινθίοις ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ πολλοὶ 
n ! , 2 ars ΄ ᾽ n 
τῶν βαρβάρων παραβεβοηθηκότες" οἱ γὰρ ταύτῃ ἡπειρῶται 
ἊΨ ἢ > a ,ὕὔ Ψ' 
ἀεί ποτε αὐτοῖς φίλοι εἰσίν. 
᾿Επειδὴ δὲ παρεσκεύαστο τοῖς Κορινθίοις, λαβόντες τριῶν 
an ΡΥ na #. 
ἡμερῶν σιτία ἀνήγοντο ὡς ἐπὶ ναυμαχίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ Χειμερίου 
νυκτός, καὶ ἅμα ἕῳ πλέοντες καθορῶσι τὰς τῶν Κερκυραίων 
ναῦς μετεώρους τε καὶ ἐπὶ σφᾶς πλεούσας. ὡς δὲ κατεῖδον 
, 
ἀλλήλους, ἀντιπαρετάσσοντο, ἐπὶ μὲν τὸ δεξιὸν κέρας Κερ- 
κυραίων αἱ ᾿Αττικαὶ νῆες, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο αὐτοὶ ἐπεῖχον τρία 
τέλη ποιήσαντες τῶν νεῶν, ὧν ἦρχε τριῶν στρατηγῶν ἑκά- 
στου εἷς. οὕτω μὲν Κερκυραῖοι ἐτάξαντο, Κορινθίοις δὲ τὸ 
μὲν δεξιὸν κέρας αἱ Μεγαρίδες νῆες εἶχον καὶ αἱ ᾿Αμπρακιώ- 
tubes, κατὰ δὲ τὸ μέσον οἱ ἄλλοι ξύμμαχοι ὡς ἕκαστοι" 
εὐώνυμον δὲ κέρας αὐτοὶ οἱ Κορίνθιοι ταῖς ἄριστα τῶν νεῶν 
πλεούσαις κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τὸ δεξιὸν τῶν Κερκυ- 
ραίων εἶχον. 
— # f 2 ἃς ἊΝ al © ra ΝΜ, pS 
Ξυμμίξαντες δέ, ἐπειδὴ τὰ σημεῖα ἑκατέροις ἤρθη, evav- 
t Ἂς X c Ls Ν 2 , > % n 
μάχουν, πολλοὺς μὲν ὁπλίτας ἔχοντες ἀμφότεροι ἐπὶ τῶν 
Ν Ἂς ΄ ‘ ᾧὡᾧ “- 
καταστρωμάτων, πολλοὺς δὲ τοξότας τε καὶ ἀκοντιστάς, τῷ 
παλαιῷ τρόπῳ ἀπειρότερον ἔτι παρεσκευασμένοι. ἦν τε ἡ 
ναυμαχία καρτερά, τῇ μὲν τέχνῃ οὐχ ὁμοίως, πεζομαχίᾳ δὲ τὸ 
πλέον προσφερὴς οὖσα. ἐπειδὴ γὰρ προσβάλλοιεν ἀλλήλοις, 
2, Ἔ 2 iA Ley 4 UA \ oo» a n 
οὐ ῥᾳδίως ἀπελύοντο ὑπό Te πλήθους Kal ὄχλου τῶν νεῶν, 
καὶ μᾶλλόν τι πιστεύοντες τοῖς ἐπὶ τοῦ καταστρώματος ὁπλί- 
ταις ἐς τὴν νίκην, ot καταστάντες ἐμάχοντο ἡσυχαζουσῶν 
n Co ¥ ᾽ > “- * Ν᾿ “- xX = At 
τῶν νεῶν" διέκπλοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἦσαν, ἀλλὰ θυμῷ Kal ῥώμῃ τὸ 
[4 2 be | 4 Led x a Ν 
πλέον ἐναυμάχουν 7) ἐπιστήμῃ. πανταχῇ μὲν οὖν πολὺς 
, \ , ἡ ς a > ze S. -% \ 
θόρυβος καὶ ταραχώδης ἣν ἡ ναυμαχία, ἐν ἧ αἱ ᾿Αττικαὶ 
a , a Z. 
νῆες παραγιγνόμεναι τοῖς Κερκυραίοις εἴ πῃ πιέζοιντο, 
φόβον μὲν παρεῖχον τοῖς ἐναντίοις, μάχης δὲ οὐκ ἦρχον 
δεδιότες οἱ στρατηγοὶ τὴν πρόρρησιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. μά- 


Io 
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σι 
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σι 
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ΕἾ n 
Arora δὲ τὸ δεξιὸν κέρας τῶν Κορινθίων ἐπόνει: of yap The Cor- 
Κ 5 y \ > ἢ \ y_ inthian 
epkupatot steam banat atoms sah da καὶ καταδιώ allies 
ξαντες σποράδας ἐς τὴν ἤπειρον μέχρι τοῦ στρατοπέδου defeated. 
᾽ a 
πλεύσαντες αὐτῶν καὶ ἐπεκβάντες ἐνέπρησάν τε Tas σκηνὰς 
La 
20 ἐρήμους Kal τὰ χρήματα διήρπασαν. 
/ na 
Ταύτῃ μὲν οὖν of Κορίνθιοι καὶ of ξύμμαχοι ἡσσῶντό τε 
N a e 
καὶ of Κερκυραῖοι ἐπεκράτουν᾽ ἣ δὲ αὐτοὶ ἦσαν of Κορίνθιοι, The Cor- 
inthians 
completely 


a s cad a : : 
νεῶν ἀπὸ ἐλάσσονος πλήθους ἐκ τῆς διώξεως od παρουσῶν. victorious. 


en . =... The Athe- 
25 οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ὁρῶντες τοὺς Κερκυραίους πιεζομένους μᾶλλον nians 


Ρ ΒΕ. cay 2 a n 
ἐπὶ τῷ εὐωνύμῳ, TOAD ἐνίκων, τοῖς Κερκυραίοις τῶν εἴκοσι 


x” es ἑ 
ἤδη ἀπροφασίστως ἐπεκούρουν, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἀπεχόμενοι, Ativen to 
engage 
ὥστε μὴ ἐμβάλλειν τινί: ἐπεὶ δὲ ἡ τροπὴ ἐγένετο λαμ- the Cor- 
πρῶς καὶ ἐνέκειντο οἱ Κορίνθιοι, τότε δὴ ἔργου πᾶς εἴχετο imthians. 
ἤδη καὶ διεκέκριτο οὐδὲν ἔτι, ἀλλὰ ξυνέπεσεν ἐς τοῦτο 
30 ἀνάγκης ὥστε ἐπιχειρῆσαι ἀλλήλοις τοὺς Κορινθίους καὶ 
3 7 
᾿Αθηναίους. 
50 Τῆς δὲ τροπῆς γενομένης οἱ Κορίνθιοι τὰ σκάφη μὲν οὐχ 
εἷλκον ἀναδούμενοι τῶν νεῶν ἃς καταδύσειαν, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους ἐτράποντο φονεύειν διεκπλέοντες μᾶλλον ἢ ζω- 
Lng Pd Ὁ a a Bs > -: “ ef € 
γρεῖν, τούς Te αὑτῶν φίλους, οὐκ αἰσθόμενοι ὅτι ἥσσηντο οἱ 
2 on nos 2 a ot ἧς νος δ 
5 ἐπὶ τῷ δεξιῷ κέρᾳ, ἀγνοοῦντες ἔκτεινον. πολλῶν γὰρ νεῶν 
οὐσῶν ἀμφοτέρων καὶ ἐπὶ πολὺ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐπεχουσῶν, 
ra 
ἐπειδὴ ἐξυνέμιξαν ἀλλήλοις, οὐ ῥᾳδίως τὴν διάγνωσιν 
a τ ἃ ΕἾ 0 ᾿ \ 
ἐποιοῦντο Soto. ἐκράτουν ἢ ἐκρατοῦντο" ναυμαχία γὰρ αὕτη 
lot lat ἃς 
Ἕλλησι πρὸς “Ἕλληνας νεῶν πλήθει μεγίστη δὴ τῶν πρὸ 
10 ἑαυτῆς γεγένηται. ἐπειδὴ δὲ κατεδίωξαν τοὺς Κερκυραίους The Cor- 


¢ 4 2 Ἂς “ N 5 Α ᾿ x inthians, 
οἱ Κορίνθιοι és τὴν γῆν, πρὸς τὰ ναυάγια καὶ τοὺς psKpas pr ee 
ἧ \ Sa 2 A + 
τοὺς σφετέρους ἐτράποντο, καὶ τῶν πλείστων ἐκράτησαν curing their 
dead, come 


oe a x X ee \ > tal ἡ XN - 
ὥστε προσκομίσαι πρὸς τὰ Σύβοτα, οἵ αὐτοῖς 6 κατὰ γῆν on again, 
ἃ δι Ὁ , 
στρατὸς τῶν βαρβάρων προσεβεβοηθήκει . ἔστι δὲ τὰ Σύ- a 
a 
Ἁ ἣ Pa Fi 
15 Bota τῆς Θεσπρωτίδος λιμὴν ἐρῆμος. τοῦτο δὲ ποιήσαντες force a 
αὖθις ἀθροισθέντες ἐπέπλεον τοῖς Κερκυραίοις ot δὲ ταῖς landing :--- 
\ 


n \n na " 
πλοΐμοις καὶ ὅσαι ἦσαν λοιπαὶ μετὰ τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν νεῶν καὶ 


20 Battle of Sybota. I. 50-52. 


αὐτοὶ ἀντέπλεον, δείσαντες μὴ ἐς THY γῆν σφῶν πειρῶσιν 
ἀποβαίνειν. 
when 20 Ἤδη δὲ ἦν ὀψὲ καὶ ἐπεπαιώνιστο αὐτοῖς ὡς és ἐπίπλουν, 20 
‘Athenian καὶ οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἐξαπίνης πρύμναν ἐκρούοντο κατιδόντες 
ships come εἴκοσι ναῦς ᾿Αθηναίων προσπλεούσας" as ὕστερον τῶν δέκα 
ἂς ad βοηθοὺς ἐξέπεμψαν of ᾿Αθηναῖοι, δείσαντες ὅπερ ἐγένετο, 
inthians 


a fal ,ὔ lad 
vate μὴ νικηθῶσιν οἱ Κερκυραῖοι καὶ at σφέτεραι δέκα νῆες ὀλίγαι 


ἀμύνειν ὦσιν. ταύτας οὖν προϊδόντες οἱ Κορίνθιοι καὶ 5] 
ὑποτοπήσαντες ἀπ᾿ ᾿Αθηνῶν εἶναι οὐχ ὅσας ἑώρων ἀλλὰ 
πλείους ὑπανεχώρουν. τοῖς δὲ Κερκυραίοις (ἐπέπλεον γὰρ 
cal a a a \ 
μᾶλλον ἐκ τοῦ ἀφανοῦς) ody ἑωρῶντο, καὶ ἐθαύμαζον τοὺς 
Κορινθίους πρύμναν κρουομένους, πρίν τινες ἰδόντες εἶπον 5 
ῃῇ͵ ad Ἢ em bi f , S ‘ > ro f 
ὅτι νῆες ἐκεῖναι ἐπιπλέουσιν. τότε δὲ Kal αὐτοὶ ἀνεχώρουν 

4 ἃς: Ba \ € F a > 4 ‘\ 
(ξυνεσκόταζε yap ἤδη) καὶ οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἀποτραπόμενοι τὴν 
διάλυσιν ἐποιήσαντο. οὕτω μὲν ἡ ἀπαλλαγὴ ἐγένετο ἀλλή- 
λων, καὶ ἡ ναυμαχία ἐτελεύτα ἐς νύκτα. τοῖς Κερκυραίοις 

ς- 9 aN cal t € ¥ “ € 
δὲ στρατοπεδευομένοις ἐπὶ τῇ Λευκίμνῃ αἱ εἴκοσι νῆες at το 
nr ? n τ 

ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν αὗται, ὧν ἦρχε Γλαύκων τε 6 Λεάγρου 
καὶ ᾿Ανδοκίδης 6 Λεωγόρου, διὰ τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ ναυαγίων 
προσκομισθεῖσαι κατέπλεον ἐς τὸ στρατόπεδον οὐ πολλῷ 

ans a 
ὕστερον ἢ ὥφθησαν. οἱ δὲ Κερκυραῖοι (ἣν yap νύξ) 

as 4 a 

ἐφοβήθησαν μὴ πολέμιαι ὦσιν, ἔπειτα δὲ ἔγνωσαν καὶ 
ὡρμίσαντο. 


"-" 


5 


a ’ 
The Cor- Τῇ δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ ἀναγόμεναι αἵ τε ᾿Αττικαὶ τριάκοντα 52 


aeans δ - ἫΝ 
Cer ae νῆες καὶ τῶν Κερκυραίων ὅσαι πλόϊμοι ἦσαν ἐπέπλευσαν 


nians offer ἐπὶ τὸν ἐν τοῖς Συβότοις λιμένα, ἐν ᾧ οἱ Κορίνθιοι ὥρμουν, 
them , γ.. > , © gd Ἂς Ν a 
battle. βουλόμενοι εἰδέναι εἰ ναυμαχήσουσιν. of δὲ τὰς μὲν ναῦς 
ἄραντες ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ παραταξάμενοι μετεώρους ἡσύχαζον, 5 
ναυμαχίας οὐ διανοούμενοι ἄρχειν ἑκόντες, ὁρῶντες προσγε- 
τ a 5 a Es n ‘> tal \ , 
γενημένας τε ναῦς ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν ἀκραιφνεῖς καὶ σφίσι 
Ἂν fod 
πολλὰ τὰ ἄπορα ξυμβεβηκότα, αἰχμαλώτων τε περὶ φυλακῆς 
51. 6. ἀνεχώρουν (ἐυνεσκόταζε γὰρ ἤδη) καὶ], Bekker ἀνεχώρουν" ξυν- 
εσκόταζε γὰρ ἤδη, καὶ] 


1. δ8-δ4. B.C. 433 or 432. Ol. 86. 4, οΥ 87.1. 31 


ΠΥ » cal n 
ods ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶν εἶχον, καὶ ἐπισκευὴν οὐκ οὖσαν τῶν νεῶν 
5» 4 nan na a 
10 ἐν χωρίῳ ἐρήμῳ. τοῦ δὲ οἴκαδε πλοῦ μᾶλλον διεσκόπουν 
μὴ t o 
ὅπῃ κομισθήσονται, δεδιότες μὴ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νομίσαντες λε- 
Ν al ol c 
λύσθαι Tas σπονδὰς διότι ἐς χεῖρας ἦλθον, οὐκ ἐῶσι σφᾶς 
ἀποπλεῖν. 
Ν ad 
53 Ἔδοξεν οὖν αὐτοῖς ἄνδρας és κελήτιον ἐμβιβάσαντας The Cor- 
" , ΠΝ a? y \ δ. inthians 
ave κηρυκείου eerie τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ πεῖραν + formally 
wv , a > : 
ποιήσασθαι. πέμψαντές τε ἔλεγον τοιάδε. “ ἀδικεῖτε, ὦ ascertain 
" A a 1 y \ κ᾿ , , that they 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πολέμου ἄρχοντες καὶ σπονδὰς λύοντες" can retreat 
tet Με ἢ Ἂς AS Z ji 2 μι unmo- 
ἡμῖν yap πολεμίους τοὺς ἡμετέρους τιμωρουμένοις ἐμποδὼν ἡ ἐν 
᾿ ested. 
ἵστασθε ὅπλα ἀνταιρόμενοι. εἰ δ᾽ ὑμῖν γνώμη ἐστὶ κωλύειν 
fal x - 
τε ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ Κέρκυραν ἢ ἄλλοσε εἴ ποι βουλόμεθα πλεῖν, 
\ Ἂς ὃς ’, Le 2 , , a: a 
καὶ Tas σπονδὰς λύετε, ἡμᾶς τούσδε λαβόντες πρῶτον χρή- 
ε 4 22 ς Ν A la > Ἢ fa Ἂς 
σασθε ws πολεμίοις. οἱ μὲν δὴ τοιαῦτα εἶπον" τῶν δὲ 
* ἣν, x - Ψ z , > Ye 
10 Κερκυραίων τὸ μὲν στρατόπεδον ὅσον ἐπήκουσεν, ἀνεβόησεν 
εὐθὺς λαβεῖν τε αὐτοὺς καὶ ἀποκτεῖναι, οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
τοιάδε ἀπεκρίναντο. “οὔτε ἄρχομεν πολέμου, ὦ ἄνδρες 
Πελοποννήσιοι, οὔτε τὰς σπονδὰς λύομεν, Κερκυραίοις δὲ 
τοῖσδε ξυμμάχοις ova βοηθοὶ ἤλθομεν. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοσέ 
ποι βούλεσθε πλεῖν, οὐ κωλύομεν᾽ εἰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Κέρκυραν πλευ- 
tal ΩΣ ἣν lan = Ἄ Ff εἰ » Ν 
σεῖσθε ἢ ἐς τῶν ἐκείνων τι χωρίων, οὐ περιοψόμεθα κατὰ 
τὸ δυνατόν." 


σι 


I 


σι 


54. Τοιαῦτα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποκριναμένων οἱ μὲν Κορίνθιοι Both sides 
claim 


, “- x Le FA \ fay 
τόν τε πλοῦν τὸν ἐπ οἴκου παρεσκευάζοντο καὶ τροπαῖον the victory. 


ἔστησαν ἐν τοῖς ἐν TH ἠπείρῳ Συβότοις" οἱ δὲ Kepxvpator 
t A ᾿᾿ Ἂς 2 fg x Ν al 5! 
τά τε ναυάγια Kal νεκροὺς ἀνείλοντο τὰ κατὰ σφᾶς ἐξενεχ- 
n fot t fal 
5 θέντα ὑπό τε τοῦ ῥοῦ καὶ ἀνέμου, bs γενόμενος τῆς νυκτὸς 
διεσκέδασεν αὐτὰ πανταχῇ, καὶ τροπαῖον ἀντέστησαν ἐν 
-“ 3 a t ν᾿ c , , \ 
τοῖς ἐν TH νήσῳ Συβότοις ὡς νενικηκότες. γνώμῃ δὲ 
ἣν 2 fal XN é ᾿ ¥ ἧς 
ἑκάτεροι τοιᾷδε τὴν νίκην προσεποιήσαντο. Κορίνθιοι μὲν 
κρατήσαντες τῇ ναυμαχίᾳ μέχρι νυκτὸς ὥστε καὶ ναυάγια 
10 πλεῖστα καὶ νεκροὺς προσκομίσασθαι, καὶ ἄνδρας ἔχοντες 
> 4 > 3. 4 re Lol , 
αἰχμαλώτους οὐκ ἐλάσσους χιλίων, ναῦς τε καταδύσαντες 


32 Potidaea. I. 54-57. 


περὶ ἑβδομήκοντα ἔστησαν τροπαῖον' Κερκυραῖοι δὲ τριά- 
κοντα ναῦς μάλιστα διαφθείραντες, καὶ ἐπειδὴ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἦλθον, ἀνελόμενοι τὰ κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ναυάγια καὶ νεκρούς, 
καὶ ὅτι αὐτοῖς τῇ τε προτεραίᾳ πρύμναν κρουόμενοι ὑπεχώ- 
pynoav οἱ Κορίνθιοι ἰδόντες τὰς ᾿Αττικὰς ναῦς, καὶ ἐπειδὴ 
ἦλθον οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι οὐκ ἀντέπλεον ἐκ τῶν Συβότων, διὰ 
ταῦτα τροπαῖον ἔστησαν. 

“των Οὕτω μὲν ἑκάτεροι νικᾶν ἠξίουν" οἱ δὲ Κορίνθιοι ἀποπλέ- 
inthians on 


their way 
yo τοΝς ᾿Αμπρακικοῦ κόλπου, εἷλον ἀπάτῃ (ἦν δὲ κοινὸν Κερκυραίων 
nacto- Pie 
rium. καὶ ἐκείνων) καὶ καταστήσαντες ἐν αὐτῷ Κορινθίους οἰκή- 
Why the 
Corcyraean 
5 ᾽ Ἂς 7” cal a ¥ ig Ἂς +. 
prisoners σίους μὲν ot ἦσαν δοῦλοι ἀπέδοντο, πεντήκοντα δὲ Kal δια- 
were well 
treated at 
Corinth. ὅ αὐτοῖς τὴν Κέρκυραν ἀναχωρήσαντ. ἦ ᾿ 
πως αὐτοῖς τὴν Κέρκυραν ἀναχωρήσαντες προσποιήσειαν 


eee ν» 3 , “ 28 a , a 
OVTES ἐπ οἰκου Ανακτόριον, oO ἐστιν επι τῷ στοματι TOV 


Topas ἀνεχώρησαν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου, καὶ τῶν Κερκυραίων ὀκτακο- 
rd 14 » b n 
κοσίους δήσαντες ἐφύλασσον Kal ἐν θεραπείᾳ εἶχον πολλῇ, 


Ἂς ὧδ X Ν , Ε - « # lod »ν nm 
ἐτύγχανον δὲ καὶ δυνάμει αὐτῶν οἱ πλείους πρῶτοι ὄντες τῆς 
, ς +3 μὴ > F ef te nn x 
πόλεως. 1 μὲν οὖν Κέρκυρα οὕτω περιγίγνεται TO πολέμῳ 
rn tf \ ἐν fal n > PS > , ΩΣ 
τῶν Κορινθίων, καὶ αἱ νῆες τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀνεχώρησαν ἐξ 

ΣΡ Ὁ Ἂς ὧν , 32.07 a , . 
αὐτῆς" αἰτία δὲ αὕτη πρώτη ἐγένετο τοῦ πολέμου Tots Κοριν- 
θίοις ἐς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὅτι σφίσιν ἐν σπονδαῖς μετὰ 
Κερκυραίων ἐναυμάχουν. 


Athens Μετὰ ταῦτα δ᾽ εὐθὺς καὶ τάδε ξυνέβη γενέσθαι ᾿Αθη- 
takes 

steps to 
secure her γὰρ Κορινθίων πρασσόντων ὅπως τιμωρήσονται αὐτούς, 


tributary Ἔ ie 
Potidaea, ὑποτοπήσαντες THY ἔχθραν αὐτῶν of ᾿Αθηναῖοι Ποτιδαιάτας, 


Ay - n 
vatots καὶ Πελοποννησίοις διάφορα ἐς τὸ πολεμεῖν. τῶν 


eee of οἱ οἰκοῦσιν ἐπὶ τῷ ἰσθμῷ τῆς Παλλήνης, Κορινθίων ἀποί- 
[433 or ous, ἑαυτῶν δὲ ξυμμάχους φόρου ὑποτελεῖς, ἐκέλευον τὸ ἐς 
432]. Παλλήνην τεῖχος καθελεῖν καὶ ὁμήρους δοῦναι, τούς τε ἐπι- 
δημιουργοὺς ἐκπέμπειν καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν μὴ δέχεσθαι ods κατὰ 
ἔτος ἕκαστον Κορίνθιοι ἔπεμπον, δείσαντες μὴ ἀποστῶσιν 
ὑπό te Περδίκκου πειθόμενοι καὶ Κορινθίων, τούς τε ἄλλους 
τοὺς ἐπὶ Θράκης ξυναποστήσωσι ξυμμάχους. ταῦτα δὲ 
πρὸς τοὺς Ποτιδαιάτας οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι προπαρεσκευάζοντο εὖ- 
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1. 51, 58. B.C. 432. Ol. 87. τ. 33 


A 

θὺς μετὰ τὴν ἐν Κερκύρᾳ ναυμαχίαν" of re yap Κορίνθιοι 

φανερῶς ἤδη διάφοροι ἦσαν, Περδίκκας τε 6 ᾿Αλεξάνδρου Perdiccas, 

4 ΄ ΕἸ , ΄ ΄ \ having a 
5 Mineedoncie βασιλεὺς ἀπεπαλὲ panne, ξύμμαχος πρότερον καὶ qhartel 
3 n a fay : 

φίλος ὦν. ἐπολεμώθη δὲ ὅτι Φιλίππῳ τῷ ἑαυτοῦ ἀδελφῷ with 

\ ,᾿ a \ > \ 2 , © >. Athens, 
kat Δέρδᾳ κοινῇ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐναντιουμένοις οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι incites 
ξυμμαχίαν ἐποιήσαντο. δεδιώς τε ἔπρασσεν ἔς τε τὴν Sparta and 


ἢ Ὁ ᾿ Ἢ roe Corinth to 
Λακεδαίμονα πέμπων ὅπως πόλεμος γένηται αὐτοῖς πρὸς war, and 
10 Πελοποννησίους, καὶ τοὺς Κορινθίους προσεποιεῖτο τῆς Hive ἜΣ 


Ποτιδαίας ἕνεκα ἀποστάσεως" προσέφερε δὲ λόγους καὶ τοῖς revolt. 
Ψ a a 
ἐπὶ Θράκης Χαλκιδεῦσι καὶ Βοττιαίοις ξυναποστῆναι, νομί- 
Cov, εἰ ξύμμαχα ταῦτα ἔχοι ὅμορα ὄντα τὰ χωρία, ῥᾷον ἂν 
‘ ,ὔ 3 7 A tal - Ἐ 3 cal 2 , 

τὸν πόλεμον μετ᾽ αὐτῶν ποιεῖσθαι. ὧν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι αἰσθό- 

15 μενοι καὶ βουλόμενοι προκαταλαμβάνεϊῖν τῶν πόλεων τὰς. 
ἀποστάσεις (ἔτυχον γὰρ τριάκοντα ναῦς ἀποστέλλοντες καὶ 

ie ε 14 s \ Ν - tS ὧν 3. t an 

χιλίους ὁπλίτας ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν αὐτοῦ, ᾿Αρχεστράτου τοῦ Λυκο- 
μήδους μετ᾽ ἄλλων δέκα στρατηγοῦντος) ἐπιστέλλουσι τοῖς 
ἄρχουσι τῶν νεῶν Ποτιδαιατῶν τε ὁμήρους λαβεῖν καὶ τὸ 

20 τεῖχος καθελεῖν, τῶν τε πλησίον πόλεων φυλακὴν ἔχειν 
ὅπως μὴ ἀποστήσονται. 

\ 
58 Ποτιδαιᾶται δὲ πέμψαντες μὲν καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους πρέσ- Archestra- 


4 Ν 5 7 , tus sent 
Bes, εἴ πως πείσειαν μὴ σφῶν πέρι νεωτερίζειν μηδέν, againet 
ἐλθόντες δὲ καὶ ἐς τὴν Λακεδαίμονα μετὰ Κορινθίων, pee 

« and Po- 


Cs μι © x a 3 
[ἔπρασσον] ὅπως ἑτοιμάσαιντο τιμωρίαν, ἣν δέῃ, ἐπειδὴ tidaea. 
 ἔκι τε ᾿Αθηναίων ἐκ πολλοῦ πράσσοντες οὐδὲν ηὕροντο Sparta pro- 


mises an 
o \ \ \ epee A 
ἐπιτήδειον, ἀλλ᾽ al νῆες at ἐπὶ Μακεδονίαν καὶ ἐπὶ σφᾶς invasion 
ς ΄ x \ ox ! n 7 eos of Attica 
ὁμοίως ἔπλεον, καὶ τὰ τέλη τῶν ᾿Δακεδαίμονίων ὑπέσχετο i Potines 
o a tas 2 : 
αὐτοῖς, ἢν ἐπὶ Ποτίδαιαν ἴωσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, és τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν is attacked. 
2 a ἴτε δὴ ἈΝ \ a we, ν᾿ Potidaea 
ἐσβαλεῖν, τότε δὴ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον ἀφίστανται μετὰ revolts, 


a A 
10 Χαλκιδέων καὶ Borriatwy κοινῇ ξυνομόσαντες. καὶ Περδίκ- 


57. 18. per’ ἄλλων δέκα] The number cannot be right. Kriiger con- 
jectures per’ ἄλλων τεσσάρων. 
58. 4. [ἔπρασσον is in all the MSS., but complicates the construc- 
tion, Either omit it, or put ἐλθόντες 52... ἢν δέῃ in a parenthesis. 
D 


Arche- 
stratus 
makes war 
first on 
Perdiccas. 


Aristeus of 


Corinth 
comes to 


34 Potidaea. I. 58-61. 


kas πείθει Χαλκιδέας τὰς ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ πόλεις ἐκλιπόντας 
καὶ καταβαλόντας ἀνοικίσασθαι ἐς "Ολυνθον μίαν τε πόλιν 
ταύτην ἰσχυρὰν ποιήσασθαι" τοῖς τ᾽ ἐκλιποῦσι τούτοις τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ γῆς τῆς Μυγδονίας περὶ τὴν Βόλβην λίμνην ἔδωκε 
“ a x € Ἂ 3 a , > \ ¥ ἅς 
νέμεσθαι, ἕως ἂν 6 πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους πόλεμος ἧ. καὶ οἱ μὲν 
ἀνῳκίζοντό τε καθαιροῦντες τὰς πόλεις καὶ ἐς πόλεμον 
/ ἡ bi / o Qn x ‘A 2 
παρεσκευάζοντο" at δὲ τριάκοντα νῆες τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀφι- 
a 3 < > Ν , ἣν t Ἂς [ἢ 
κνοῦνται ἐς τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης, καὶ καταλαμβάνουσι τὴν Ποτί- 
δαιαν καὶ τἄλλα ἀφεστηκότα. νομίσαντες δὲ οἱ στρατηγοὶ 
ἀδύνατα εἶναι πρός τε Περδίκκαν πολεμεῖν τῇ παρούσῃ δυνά- 
μει καὶ τὰ ξυναφεστῶτα χωρία τρέπονται ἐπὶ τὴν Μακε- 
δονίαν, ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ καὶ τὸ πρότερον ἐξεπέμποντο, καὶ κατα- 
στάντες ἐπολέμουν μετὰ Φιλίππου καὶ τῶν Δέρδου ἀδελφῶν 
a 3 #. 
ἄνωθεν στρατιᾷ ἐσβεβληκότων. 
Καὶ ἐν τούτῳ οἱ Κορίνθιοι, τῆς Ποτιδαίας ἀφεστηκυίας καὶ 
an 3 - n \ ‘4 > lod ΄ Ν 
τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν νεῶν περὶ Μακεδονίαν οὐσῶν, δεδιότες περὶ 


a n 3 
the help of τῷ χωρίῳ καὶ οἰκεῖον τὸν κίνδυνον ἡγούμενοι πέμπουσιν 


Potidaea. 


Callias 
joins 
Arche- 
stratus. 
Their com- 
bined 
force 
patches up 
a peace 
with 
Perdiccas, 
(who im- 
mediately 
breaks it), 


ἑαυτῶν τε ἐθελοντὰς καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Πελοποννησίων μισθῷ 
id © ᾽ ΕῚ 7 \ y £ 4 Ἂς 
πείσαντες ἑξακοσίους καὶ χιλίους τοὺς πάντας ὁπλίτας καὶ 
ἃς | 4 > = nx ? ‘ £ 
ψιλοὺς τετρακοσίους. ἐστρατήγει δ᾽ αὐτῶν ᾿Αριστεὺς ὁ 
᾿Αδειμάντου, κατὰ φιλίαν τε αὐτοῦ οὐχ ἥκιστα οἱ πλεῖστοι 
ἐκ Κορίνθου στρατιῶται ἐθελονταὶ ξυνέσποντο" ἦν γὰρ τοῖς 
, Ls id > r & J a 
Ποτιδαιάταις ἀεί ποτε ἐπιτήδειος. καὶ ἀφικνοῦνται τεσσα- 
ρακοστῇ ἡμέρᾳ ὕστερον ἐπὶ Θράκης ἢ Ποτίδαια ἀπέστη. 
4 “ n 
Ηλθε δὲ καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις εὐθὺς 7 ἀγγελία τῶν πόλεων 
“ ὰ ἊΝ a \ ! ε ν \ S ’ 
ὅτι ἀφεστᾶσιν" καὶ πέμπουσιν, ὡς ἤσθοντο καὶ τοὺς μετ 
"A Ἐ 3 , x © a € Ψ + 
ριστέως ἐπιπαρόντας, δισχιλίους ἑαυτῶν ὁπλίτας καὶ τεσ- 
if a n 
σαράκοντα ναῦς πρὸς τὰ ἀφεστῶτα, καὶ Καλλίαν τὸν Kad~ 
t t 
λιάδου πέμπτον αὐτὸν στρατηγόν, ot ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Μακε- 
‘4 n 
doviay πρῶτον καταλαμβάνουσι τοὺς προτέρους χιλίους 
€ , x Pd na 
Θέρμην ἄρτι ἡρηκότας καὶ Πύδναν πολιορκοῦντας. προσκαθ- 
, 
εζόμενοι δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ τὴν Πύδναν ἐπολιόρκησαν μέν, ἔπειτα 
΄΄ 
δὲ ξύμβασιν ποιησάμενοι καὶ ξυμμαχίαν ἀναγκαίαν πρὸς τὸν 


61. 3. émmapdvras] Better read ἐπιπαριόντας, Ullrich’s conjecture. 
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61 


I. 61, 62. #0. 43%. Ol, 89.1; 35 


10 Περδίκκαν, ὡς αὐτοὺς κατήπειγεν ἡ Ποτίδαια καὶ 6 ’Apic- and 
τεὺς παρεληλυθώς, ἀπανίστανται ἐκ τῆς Μακεδονίας, καὶ ig 
ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Βέροιαν κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέψαντες καὶ πειρά- 
σαντες πρῶτον τοῦ χωρίου καὶ οὐχ ἑλόντες ἐπορεύοντο κατὰ 
γῆν πρὸς τὴν Ποτίδαιαν, τρισχιλίοις μὲν ὁπλίταις ἑαυτῶν, 

15 χωρὶς δὲ τῶν ξυμμάχων πολλοῖς, ἱππεῦσι δ᾽ ἑξακοσίοις 
Μακεδόνων τοῖς μετὰ Φιλίππου καὶ Παυσανίου: ἅμα δὲ 
νῆες παρέπλεον ἑβδομήκοντα. κατ᾽ ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες 
τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο ἐς Γΐγωνον καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύσαντο. 

62. Ποτιδαιᾶται δὲ καὶ of μετὰ ᾿Αριστέως Πελοποννήσιοι Battle of 
lee Coca τοὺς Bbwalovs ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο πρὸς eee 
Ολύνθῳ ἐν τῷ ἰσθμῷ, καὶ ἀγορὰν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως ἐπε- nians νἱο- 


ποίηντο. στρατηγὸν μὲν τοῦ πεζοῦ παντὸς οἱ ξύμμαχοι Ponies en 
een eae ταντὸς οἱ ξύμμαχοι one wing, 


5 ἥρηντο ᾿Αριστέα, τῆς δὲ ἵππου Περδίκκαν: ἀπέστη γὰρ Aristeus 
εὐθὺς πάλιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ πμαβεχεὶ τοῖς ΠΠοτιδαιά- os He 
tats, ᾿Ιόλαον ἀνθ᾽ αὑτοῦ καταστήσας ἄρχοντα. ἦν δὲ δ 6}: 
γνώμῃ τοῦ ᾿Αριστέως τὸ μὲν μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ στρατόπεδον poids 

g 


ἔχοντι ἐν TO ἰσθμῷ ἐπιτηρεῦ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ἢ ἣν ἐπίωσιν, the Ἐν 


I 


fe} 


Χαλκιδέας δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἔξω ἰσθμοῦ ξυμμάχους καὶ τὴν 
παρὰ Περδίκκου διακοσίαν ἵππον ἐν ᾿Ολύνθῳ μένειν, καὶ 
ὅταν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπὶ σφᾶς χωρῶσιν, κατὰ νώτου βοηθοῦν- 
τας ἐν μέσῳ ποιεῖν αὑτῶν τοὺς πολεμίους. Καλλίας δ᾽ αὖ 
Ly na > Pa \ Ἂν; € 4 ἊΝ Ἂς 
ὁ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγὸς καὶ οἱ ξυνάρχοντες τοὺς μὲν 
15 Μακεδόνας ἱππέας καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ὀλίγους ἐπὶ ᾿᾽Ολύνθου 
2 4 Ψ Ψ Ἂς a cal 2 cal > \ 
ἀποπέμπουσιν, ὅπως elpywou τοὺς ἐκεῖθεν ἐπιβοηθεῖν, αὐτοὶ 

\ 
δ᾽ ἀναστήσαντες τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐχώρουν ἐπὶ τὴν Ποτίδαιαν. 

a , ° | 

καὶ ἐπειδὴ πρὸς TO ἰσθμῷ ἐγένοντο καὶ εἶδον τοὺς ἐναντίους 
\ 3 4 
παρασκευαζομένους ὧς ἐς μάχην, ἀντικαθίσταντο καὶ αὐτοί, 
\ Ν n 
20 καὶ ov πολὺ ὕστερον ξυνέμισγον. καὶ αὐτὸ μὲν τὸ τοῦ 
᾿Αριστέως κέρας, καὶ ὅσοι περὶ ἐκεῖνον ἦσαν Κορινθίων τε 


61. 12. κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέψαντες Pluygers conjectures κἀκεῖθεν ἐπὶ 
Στρέψαν. But the whole passage is full of difficulties. 
62. 2. πρὸς ’OAdvOw] Better read πρὸς Ὀλύνθου with two good MSS. 


D2 


The troops 
at Olyn- 
thus, who 
were to 
have taken 
the 
Athenians 
in the rear, 
donot fight. 


Potidaea 
blockaded. 


Arrival of 
1600 fresh 
troops 
under 
Phormio. 


36 Potidaea. I. 62-64. 


καὶ τῶν ἄλλων λογάδες, ἔτρεψαν τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς καὶ ἐπεξ- 
ἤλθον διώκοντες ἐπὶ πολύ: τὸ δὲ ἄλλο στρατόπεδον τῶν 
an \ n ,ὔ ε a ἥδ ἣν - 
τε Ποτιδαιατῶν καὶ τῶν Πελοποννησίων ἡσσᾶτο ὑπὸ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ἐς τὸ τεῖχος κατέφυγεν. ἐπαναχωρῶν δὲ ὁ 
᾿Αριστεὺς ἀπὸ τῆς διώξεως, ὡς ὁρᾷ τὸ ἄλλο στράτευμα 
ἡσσημένον, ἠπόρησε μὲν ὁποτέρωσε διακινδυνεύσῃ χωρήσας, 
ἣ ἐπὶ τῆς Ὀλύνθου 7 ἐς τὴν Ποτίδαιαν, ἔδοξε δ᾽ οὖν ξυν- 
, Ν fs x © 3 3 Ζ a ἣν 
ἀγαγόντι τοὺς μεθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ws ἐς ἐλάχιστον χωρίον δρόμῳ 
βιάσασθαι ἐς τὴν Ποτίδαιαν, καὶ παρῆλθε παρὰ τὴν χηλὴν 
διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης βαλλόμενός τε καὶ χαλεπῶς, ὀλίγους μέν 
τινας ἀποβαλών, τοὺς δὲ πλείους σώσας. 

Οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾽Ολύνθου τοῖς ΠΠοτιδαιάταις βοηθοί (ἀπέχει 
δὲ ἑξήκοντα μάλιστα σταδίους καὶ ἔστι καταφανές), ὡς ἡ 

, ἃ 7 ε ἃς » ΝΜ Ἂ, ¥ n 
μάχη ἐγίγνετο καὶ τὰ σημεῖα ἤρθη, βραχὺ μέν τι προῆλθον 
c ΓΑ \ ε if € o + f 
ὡς βοηθήσοντες, καὶ of Μακεδόνες ἱππῆς ἀντιπαρετάξαντο 
ὡς κωλύσοντες" ἐπειδὴ δὲ διὰ τάχους ἡ νίκη τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐγίγνετο καὶ τὰ σημεῖα κατεσπάσθη, πάλιν ἐπανεχώρουν ἐς 
τὸ τεῖχος καὶ οἱ Μακεδόνες παρὰ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους" ἱππῆς 
δ᾽ οὐδετέροις παρεγένοντο. μετὰ δὲ τὴν μάχην τροπαῖον 
Ν | o Ν Ν Ἂς ε Ψ΄' SA Ps 
ἔστησαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς ὑποσπόνδους ἀπέ- 
δοσαν τοῖς Ποτιδαιάταις" ἀπέθανον δὲ Ποτιδαιατῶν μὲν καὶ 
τῶν ξυμμάχων ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους τριακοσίων, ᾿Αθηναίων δ᾽ 

> n , Ἄν, ἢ ν , ἀν , ς , 
αὐτῶν πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν καὶ Καλλίας 6 στρατηγός. 

Τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ἰσθμοῦ τεῖχος εὐθὺς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀποτει- 
χίσαντες ἐφρούρουν. τὸ δ᾽ ἐς τὴν Παλλήνην ἀτείχιστον ἦν᾽ 
οὐ γὰρ ἱκανοὶ ἐνόμιζον εἶναι ἔν τε τῷ ἰσθμῷ φρουρεῖν καὶ ἐς 

γὰρ μ ὃ ἰσθμῷ φρουρ 

ἥς 
τὴν Παλλήνην διαβάντες τειχίζειν, δεδιότες μὴ σφίσιν οἱ 
Ποτιδαιᾶται καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι γιγνομένοις δίχα ἐπιθῶνται. 

, ἡ ἘΞ % bod , > tal X\ 14 

καὶ πυνθανόμενοι ot ἐν τῇ πόλει ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν Παλλήνην 

\ 
ἀτείχιστον οὖσαν, χρόνῳ ὕστερον πέμπουσιν ἑξακοσίους καὶ 
χιλίους ὁπλίτας ἑαυτῶν καὶ Φορμίωνα τὸν ᾿Ασωπίου στρατ- 
nyov' ὃς ἀφικόμενος ἐς τὴν Παλλήνην καὶ ἐξ ᾿Αφύτιος 


63. 4. δ᾽ οὖν] is Poppo’s conjecture: MSS, γοῦν. 
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64 


σι 


I. 64-67. B.C. 452, Οἷς 87.1. 37 


c , 7 hig ͵ Ν a * X 
το ὁρμώμενος προσήγαγε τῇ [Ποτιδαίᾳ τὸν στρατὸν κατὰ βραχὺ 
oo \ - \ 4 , 
προϊὼν καὶ κείρων ἅμα τὴν γῆν, ὡς δ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἐπεξήει ἐς μά- 
χην, ἀπετείχισε τὸ ἐκ τῆς Παλλήνης τεῖχος. καὶ οὕτως ἤδη 
κατὰ κράτος ἡ Ποτίδαια ἀμφοτέρωθεν ἐπολιορκεῖτο, καὶ ἐκ 
θαλάσσης ναυσὶν ἅμα ἐφορμούσαις. 
65 ᾿Αριστεὺς δὲ ἀποτειχισθείσης αὐτῆς, καὶ ἐλπίδα οὐδεμίαν 
ἔχων σωτηρίας ἣν μή τι ἀπὸ Πελοποννήσου ἢ ἄλλο παρά- 
λογον γίγνηται, ξυνεβούλευε μὲν πλὴν πεντακοσίων ἄνεμον 
τηρήσασι τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐκπλεῦσαι, ὅπως ἐπὶ πλέον ὁ σῖτος ἀντ- 
5 ἰσχῇ, καὶ αὐτὸς ἤθελε τῶν μενόντων εἶναι" ὡς δ᾽ οὐκ ἔπειθεν, Aristeus 
βουλό ἐὐος τὰ ἃ \ ir αὖ vac \o . ἔξ, θ gets out, 
μενος τὰ ἐπὶ τούτοις παρασκευάζειν, καὶ ὅπως τὰ ἔξωθεν δ. ἃ carries 
ἕξει ὡς ἄριστα, ἔκπλουν ποιεῖται λαθὼν τὴν φυλακὴν τῶν on the 
a campaign 
᾿Αθηναίων. καὶ παραμένων ἐν Χαλκιδεῦσι τά τε ἄλλα Evve- jn Chale 
πολέμει καὶ “Ερμυλίων λοχήσας πρὸς TH πόλει πολλοὺς δι- “dice. 
10 ἔφθειρεν, ἔς τε τὴν Πελοπόννησον ἔπρασσεν ὅπῃ ὠφελία τις 
a ἄς Ἂς a bt > , ΄ 
γενήσεται. μετὰ δὲ τῆς Ποτιδαίας τὴν ἀποτείχισιν Φορμίων 
μὲν ἔχων τοὺς ἑξακοσίους καὶ χιλίους τὴν Χαλκιδικὴν καὶ 
Βοττικὴν ἐδήου, καὶ ἔστιν & καὶ πολίσματα εἷλεν. 
66 Τοῖς δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ Πελοποννησίοις αἰτίαι μὲν αὗται So far, war 
, 2, 2 , a Ν , Ψ s_, between 
προσγεγένηντο ἐς ἀλλήλους, τοῖς μὲν Κορινθίοις ὅτι THY athens and 
Ποτίδαιαν ἑαυτῶν οὖσαν ἀποικίαν καὶ ἄνδρας Κορινθίων τε ee 
n , an only. 
kal Πελοποννησίων ἐν αὐτῇ ὄντας ἐπολιόρκουν, τοῖς δ᾽ ᾿Αθη- ‘i 
5 ναίοις és τοὺς Πελοποννησίους ὅτι ἑαυτῶν τε πόλιν ξυμμαχ- 
ίδα καὶ φόρου ὑποτελῇ ἀπέστησαν, καὶ ἐλθόντες σφίσιν 
2. a an. 2 y δον ag 
ἀπὸ τοῦ προφανοῦς ἐμάχοντο μετὰ Tlorwdacatay' οὐ μέντοι 
ὅ γε πόλεμός πω ξυνερρώγει, GAN ἔτι ἀνακωχὴ ἦν" ἰδίᾳ 
aS - € if zt, Lr N n_ The Cor- 
67 yap ταῦτα of Κορίνθιοι ἔπραξαν. πολιορκουμένης δὲ τῆς inthians 
n \ 
Tloridalas οὐχ ἡσύχαζον, ἀνδρῶν τε σφίσιν ἐνόντων καὶ ἅμα ΤΑΣ ΤᾺ 
e allies 
περὶ τῷ χωρίῳ δεδιότες" παρεκάλουν τε εὐθὺς ἐς τὴν Aake- to Sparta, 
δαίμονα τοὺς ξυμμάχους, καὶ κατεβόων ἐλθόντες τῶν ᾿Αθη- 204 with 


the Aegi- 
\ a 
5 ναίων ὅτι σπονδάς Te λελυκότες εἶεν καὶ ἀδικοῖεν τὴν Πελο- netans de- 
nounce 


65. 9. ‘EppvAiwy] Or, better, Σερμυλιῶν. 
66. 2. προσγεγένηντο] Or προεγεγένηντο. 


48 Lacedaemonian Assembly. I. 67, 68. 


the Athe- πόννησον. Αἰγινῆταί τε φανερῶς μὲν οὐ πρεσβευόμενοι, 
ΠΙΔΠη5. Ny a 
The Lace. δεδιότες τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, κρύφα δὲ οὐχ ἥκιστα μετ᾽ αὐτῶν 


: ᾿ \ 
pecans ἐνῆγον τὸν πόλεμον, λέγοντες οὐκ εἶναι αὐτόνομοι κατὰ τὰς 
assembly 


δά i δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι προσπαρακαλέσαντες τῶ 
called. σπονδάς. οἱ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι προσπαρ ες τῶν 
Sah ξυμμάχων te καὶ εἴ τίς τι ἄλλο ἔφη ἠδικῆσθαι ὑπὸ ᾿Αθη- 10 
ΤΙΔΠ5 2 

others ναίων, ξύλλογον σφῶν αὐτῶν ποιήσαντες τὸν εἰωθότα 
speak L ae. \ x ΄ 5 , 2 

lefore it: λέγειν ἐκέλευον. καὶ ἄλλοι τε παριόντες ἐγκλήματα ἐποι- 


fa εἰ \ a a a 
and last οὗντο ὡς ἕκαστοι kal Μεγαρῆς, δηλοῦντες μὲν καὶ ἕτερα 
the Cor- > 27 ! t Ἂ ᾿ Ψ mn 
inthians. OUK ὀλίγα διάφορα, μάλιστα δὲ λιμένων τε εἵργεσθαι τῶν ἐν 


τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀρχῇ καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀγορᾶς παρὰ τὰς 15 
σπονδάς. παρελθόντες δὲ τελευταῖοι Κορίνθιοι, καὶ τοὺς 
ἄλλους ἐάσαντες πρῶτον παροξῦναι τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, 
ἐπεῖπον τοιάδε. 


You have “TO πιστὸν ὑμᾶς ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι THs καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς 68 
neglected 
our waln- 
ings till λέγωμεν, καθίστησιν Kal ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ σωφροσύνην μὲν ἔχετε, 
almost > i ὡς , Ro ky ἢ a ' 
too late. ἀμαθίᾳ δὲ πλέονι πρὸς τὰ ἔξω πράγματα χρῆσθε. πολλάκις 
The Athe- 
nians, 1n 
preparation βλάπτεσθαι, οὐ περὶ ὧν ἐδιδάσκομεν ἑκάστοτε THY μάθησιν 
for a war, 
have got at 
Corcyra, τῶν αὐτοῖς ἰδίᾳ διαφόρων λέγουσιν" Kal δι’ αὐτὸ od πρὶν 
and are ! >>? 2 ἐς "τὰς a 3 L . , 
blockading πάσχειν, GAN ἐπειδὴ ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ ἐσμέν, τοὺς ξυμμάχους 


πολιτείας καὶ ὁμιλίας ἀπιστοτέρους ἐς τοὺς ἄλλους, ἤν τι 


γὰρ προαγορευόντων ἡμῶν ἃ ἐμέλλομεν ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων 5 


ἐποιεῖσθε, ἀλλὰ τῶν λεγόντων μᾶλλον ὑπενοεῖτε ὡς ἕνεκα 


Potidaea. τούσδε παρεκαλέσατε, ἐν οἷς προσήκει ἡμᾶς οὐχ ἥκιστα το 
εἰπεῖν, ὅσῳ καὶ μέ ἐγκλήματα ἔχο ὑπὸ μὲν ᾽Αθ 
πεῖν, ὅσῳ καὶ μέγιστα ἐγκλήματα ἔχομεν ὑπὸ μὲν ᾿Αθη- 

ἢ ld ἃ. S SA 2 δ \ ἃς 
ναίων ὑβριζόμενοι, ὑπὸ δὲ ὑμῶν ἀμελούμενοι. καὶ εἰ μὲν 
ἀφανεῖς που ὄντες ἠδίκουν τὴν “Ἑλλάδα, διδασκαλίας ἂν 
ε ᾽ Pred Ing , a e Ψ 
ὡς οὐκ εἰδόσι προσέδει" νῦν δὲ τί δεῖ μακρηγορεῖν, ὧν τοὺς 
μὲν δεδουλωμένους ὁρᾶτε, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐπιβουλεύοντας αὐτούς, τ5 

Ὁ > Lad o € i \ 3 ~ 
καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα τοῖς ἡμετέροις ξυμμάχοις, καὶ ἐκ πολλοῦ 
προπαρεσκευασμένους, εἴ ποτε πολεμήσονται. οὐ γὰρ ἂν 


67. 9. τῶν ξυμμάχων τε καὶ] (three good MSS.) Or τῶν ξυμμάχων καί. 
68. 2. ἀπιστοτέρους ἐς τοὺς ἄλλους, ἤν τι λέγωμεν] Poppo punctuates 
ἀπιστοτέρους, ἐς τοὺς ἄλλους ἤν τι λίγωμεν. 


I. 68, 69. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 39 


Κέρκυράν τε ὑπολαβόντες Bia ἡμῶν εἶχον καὶ Ποτίδαιαν 
ἐπολιόρκουν, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἐπικαιρότατον χωρίον πρὸς τὰ ἐπὶ 

20 Θράκης ἀποχρῆσθαι, ἣ δὲ ναυτικὸν ἂν μέγιστον παρέσχε 
Πελοποννησίοις. 

69 Καὶ τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι, τό τε πρῶτον ἐάσαντες αὐτοὺς 
τὴν πόλιν μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ 
στῆσαι τείχη; ἐς τόδε τε ἀεὶ ἀποστεροῦντες οὐ μόνον τοὺς 
ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων δεδουλωμένους ἐλευθερίας, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ὑμετέ- 

5 povs ἤδη ξυμμάχους" οὐ γὰρ 6 δουλωσάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ δυνά- 
μενος μὲν παῦσαι, περιορῶν δέ, ἀληθέστερον αὐτὸ δρᾷ, εἴπερ 
καὶ τὴν ἀξίωσιν τῆς ἀρετῆς ὡς ἐλευθερῶν τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
φέρεται. μόλις δὲ νῦν τε ξυνήλθομεν, καὶ οὐδὲ νῦν ἐπὶ 
φανεροῖς. χρῆν γὰρ οὐκ εἰ ἀδικούμεθα ἔτι σκοπεῖν, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ 

108 τι ἀμυνούμεθα" of γὰρ δρῶντες βεβουλευμένοι πρὸς οὐ 
διεγνωκότας ἤδη καὶ οὐ μέλλοντες ἐπέρχονται. καὶ ἐπιστά- 
μεθα οἵᾳ ὁδῷ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ ὅτι κατ᾽ ὀλίγον χωροῦσιν ἐπὶ 
τοὺς πέλας. καὶ λανθάνειν μὲν οἰόμενοι διὰ τὸ ἀναίσθητον 
ὑμῶν ἧσσον θαρσοῦσιν, γνόντες δὲ εἰδότας περιορᾶν ἰσχυρῶς 

15 ἐγκείσονται. ἡσυχάζετε γὰρ μόνοι “Ἑλλήνων, ὦ Λακεδαι- 
μόνιοι, οὐ τῇ δυνάμει τινὰ ἀλλὰ τῇ μελλήσει ἀμυνόμενοι, 
καὶ μόνοι οὐκ ἀρχομένην τὴν αὔξησιν τῶν ἐχθρῶν διπλα- 
σιουμένην δὲ καταλύοντες. καίτοι ἐλέγεσθε ἀσφαλεῖς εἶναι, 
ὧν ἄρα 6 λόγος τοῦ ἔργου ἐκράτει. τόν τε γὰρ Μῆδον αὐτοὶ 

20 ἴσμεν ἐκ περάτων γῆς πρότερον ἐπὶ τὴν Πελοπόννησον ἐλ- 
θόντα ἢ τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀξίως προαπαντῆσαι, καὶ νῦν τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους οὐχ ἑκὰς ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνον GAN ἐγγὺς ὄντας περιο- 
ρᾶτε, καὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐπελθεῖν αὐτοὶ ἀμύνεσθαι βούλεσθε μᾶλ- 
λον ἐπιόντας, καὶ ἐς τύχας πρὸς πολλῷ δυνατωτέρους 

25 ἀγωνιζόμενοι καταστῆναι, ἐπιστάμενοι καὶ τὸν βάρβαρον 
αὐτὸν περὶ αὑτῷ τὰ πλείω σφαλέντα, καὶ πρὸς αὐτοὺς τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους πολλὰ ἡμᾶς ἤδη τοῖς ἁμαρτήμασιν αὐτῶν μᾶλ- 
λον ἢ τῇ ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν τιμωρίᾳ περιγεγενημένους, ἐπεὶ al γε 


69. 8. νῦν τε] H. Stephens (2nd ed. 1588) conjectures νῦν γε. 


They are 
attacking 
your allies, 
and yet 
you call 
yourselves 
the cham- 
pions of 
freedom ! 
You are 


, always un- 


ready, as 
against 
Persia, 

80 ΠΟΥ͂; 
trust in you 
has often 
ruined your 

llies. 


They are 
adventu- 
rous and 
hopeful, 
you are 
cautious 
and de- 
spondent : 
they are 
always 
abroad, 
you are 
always at 
home. 


To them 
a failure 
is a loss, 
and a suc- 
cess is as 
nothing : 
duty is 
their 
holiday. 


40 Lacedaemonian Assembly. I. 69, 70. 


ὑμέτεραι ἐλπίδες ἤδη τινάς που καὶ ἀπαρασκεύους διὰ τὸ 
a n νι i a 
πιστεῦσαι ἔφθειραν. καὶ μηδεὶς ὑμῶν ἐπ᾽ ἔχθρᾳ τὸ πλέον ἢ 
αἰτίᾳ νομίσῃ τάδε λέγεσθαι: αἰτία μὲν γὰρ φίλων ἀνδρῶν 
ἐστὶν ἁμαρτανόντων, κατηγορία δὲ ἐχθρῶν ἀδικησάντων. 
Καὶ ἅμα, εἴπερ τινὲς καὶ ἄλλοι, ἄξιοι νομίζομεν εἶναι 
τοῖς πέλας ψόγον ἐπενεγκεῖν, ἄλλως τε καὶ μεγάλων τῶν 
διαφερόντων καθεστώτων, περὶ ὧν οὐκ αἰσθάνεσθαι ἡμῖν γε 
δοκεῖτε, οὐδ᾽ ἐκλογίσασθαι πώποτε πρὸς οἵους ὑμῖν ᾿Αθη- 
- »ἤ 4. δ. ὡς. Ν 4 “ 4 4 ὡς 
ναίους ὄντας καὶ ὅσον ὑμῶν καὶ ὡς πᾶν διαφέροντας ὁ ἀγὼν 
ἔσται. οἱ μέν γε νεωτεροποιοὶ καὶ ἐπινοῆσαι ὀξεῖς καὶ ἐπι- 
t x a a a oe Ὁ ὦ 1 , 
τελέσαι ἔργῳ ὃ ἂν γνῶσιν" ὑμεῖς δὲ τὰ ὑπάρχοντά τε σώζειν 
Ἂς ὦ na % \ μ Od 2 Lag ΕῚ ΤΑ 
καὶ ἐπιγνῶναι μηδὲν καὶ ἔργῳ οὐδὲ τἀναγκαῖα ἐξικέσθαι. 
“86. Ἂς € Ἂς \ Ly ΄ x x Ν tf 
αὖθις δὲ of μὲν Kal mapa δύναμιν τολμηταὶ καὶ παρὰ γνώμην 
᾿ ΕΣ 5. ta al at * x SP 
κινδυνευταὶ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς δεινοῖς εὐέλπιδες" τὸ δὲ ὑμέτερον 
τῆς τε δυνάμεως ἐνδεᾶ πρᾶξαι, τῆς τε γνώμης μηδὲ τοῖς 
a a n ¥ yw 2 
βεβαίοις πιστεῦσαι, τῶν τε δεινῶν μηδέποτε οἴεσθαι ἀπολυ- 
θήσεσθαι. καὶ μὴν καὶ ἄοκνοι πρὸς ὑμᾶς μελλητὰς καὶ 
ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτάτους" οἴονται γὰρ οἱ μὲν τῇ ἀπου- 
σίᾳ ἄν τι κτᾶσθαι, ὑμεῖς δὲ τῷ ἐπελθεῖν καὶ τὰ ἑτοῖμα ἂν 
βλάψαι. κρατοῦντές τε τῶν ἐχθρῶν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐξέρχον- 
ἢ 7, £2 ¥ 3 ᾿ Υ͵ ἃς tat 
Tal, kal νικώμενοι em ἐλάχιστον ἀναπίπτουσιν. ἔτι δὲ τοῖς 
’ + t Ν cal 4 n cat 
μὲν σώμασιν ἀλλοτριωτάτοις ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως χρῶνται, TH 
γνώμῃ δὲ οἰκειοτάτῃ ἐς τὸ πράσσειν τι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς. καὶ ἃ 
μὲν ἂν ἐπινοήσαντες μὴ ἐξέλθωσιν, οἰκεῖα στέρεσθαι ἡγοῦν- 
ται, ἃ δ᾽ ἂν ἐπελθόντες κτήσωνται, ὀλίγα πρὸς τὰ μέλλοντα 
n *» na 
τυχεῖν πράξαντες. ἢν δ᾽ ἄρα καί του πείρᾳ σφαλῶσιν, ἀντ- 
ελπίσαντες ἄλλα ἐπλήρωσαν τὴν χρείαν" μόνοι γὰρ ἔχουσί 
τε ὁμοίως καὶ ἐλπίζουσιν ἃ ἂν ἐπινοήσωσι, διὰ τὸ ταχεῖαν 
τὴν ἐπιχείρησιν ποιεῖσθαι ὧν ἂν γνῶσιν. καὶ ταῦτα μετὰ 
La » ΝΥ ἐς ’ an an a 
πόνων πάντα καὶ κινδύνων bv ὅλου τοῦ αἰῶνος μοχθοῦσιν, 
καὶ ἀπολαύουσιν ἐλάχιστα τῶν ὑπαρχόντων διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ 
ἊΝ \ a 
κτᾶσθαι Kal μήτε ἑορτὴν ἄλλο τι ἡγεῖσθαι ἢ τὸ τὰ δέοντα 
πρᾶξαι, ξυμφοράν τε οὐχ ἧσσον ἡσυχίαν ἀπράγμονα ἢ 
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1. 70-72. BG 432. Οἱ. 87. τ. 41 


2 2 
ἀσχολίαν ἐπίπονον" ὥστε εἴ τις αὐτοὺς ξυνελὼν φαίη πε- 
I \ a , 
φυκέναι ἐπὶ τῷ μήτε αὐτοὺς ἔχειν ἡσυχίαν μήτε τοὺς ἄλλους 
ἀνθρώπους ἐᾶν, ὀρθῶς ἂν εἴποι. 
ἝΝ Εν μὴ 
Ταύτης μέντοι τοιαύτης ἀντικαθεστηκυίας πόλεως ὦ Peace can- 
not really 
be secured 
na 2 , ΧΑ lal lal an Sef 
τοις τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀρκεῖν ot ἂν τῇ μὲν παρα- by waiting 
Ἂν eg ᾿ ἀρχὴν Σ ἘΣ ας ee dea x till you are 
σκευῇ δίκαια πράσσωσι, τῇ δὲ γνώμῃ, ἢν ἀδικῶνται, δῆλοι hurt: and 
ἮΝ ss na ° 
ὦσι μὴ ἐπιτρέψοντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ λυπεῖν τε ἄλλους καὶ ον ate 


> \ 
αὐτοὶ ἀμυνόμενοι μὴ βλάπτεσθαι τὸ ἴσον νέμετε. μόλις δ᾽ fashioned, 


, ς ,ὔ a 2 , ΄ 3 “ 3 Ψ while 
av πόλει ομοίᾳ παροίκουντες ἐτυγχάνετε τουτου νυν ὃ πέρ your 


, 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι διαμέλλετε, καὶ οἴεσθε τὴν ἡσυχίαν οὐ τού- 


\ Ψ 2 fd ig € an Ν εἶ # H 
καὶ ἄρτι ἐδηλώσαμεν, ἀρχαιότροπα ὑμῶν τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα rivals are 

N > Ὧν. τος 2 or 2° , ἡ ἃ Os 2 practical. 
πρὸς αὐτούς ἐστιν. ἀνάγκη δ᾽ ὥσπερ τέχτης ἀεὶ τὰ ἐπι- 
γιγνόμενα κρατεῖν' καὶ ἡσυχαζούσῃ μὲν πόλει τὰ ἀκίνητα 
νόμιμα ἄριστα, πρὸς πολλὰ δὲ ἀναγκαζομένοις ἰέναι πολλῆς 

Ν ἂν Ἂν Ψ -“ a \ XX a 3 ,ὔ 
καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεχνήσεως δεῖ. διόπερ καὶ τὰ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἀπὸ τῆς πολυπειρίας ἐπὶ πλέον ὑμῶν κεκαίνωται. 

Μέχρι μὲν οὖν τοῦδε ὡρίσθω ὑμῶν ἡ βραδυτής" νῦν δὲ If you do 

a ἡ \ , 4 ς ! not help 
τοῖς τε ἄλλοις, καὶ Ποτιδαιάταις, ὥσπερ ὑπεδέξασθε, Bon- Potidaca 
θήσατε κατὰ τάχος ἐσβαλόντες ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, ἵνα μὴ byinvading 
” , \ i a. ἃ ἣν , Attica as 
ἄνδρας τε φίλους καὶ ξυγγενεῖς τοῖς ἐχθίστοις προῆσθε Kat you pro- 
ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἄλλους ἀθυμίᾳ πρὸς ἑτέραν τινὰ ξυμμαχίαν νον Ri 

mu 

τρέψητε. δρῷμεν δ᾽ ἂν ἄδικον οὐδὲν οὔτε πρὸς θεῶν τῶν new allies. 
eg x N , n 2 t 3 ΄ \ 
ὁρκίων οὔτε πρὸς ἀνθρώπων τῶν αἰσθανομένων' λύουσι yap 
σπονδὰς οὐχ οἱ δι’ ἐρημίαν ἄλλοις προσιόντες, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὴ 
βοηθοῦντες οἷς ἂν ξυνομόσωσιν. βουλομένων δὲ ὑμῶν 
προθύμων εἶναι μενοῦμεν" οὔτε γὰρ ὅσια ἂν ποιοῖμεν μετα- 
βαλλόμενοι οὔτε ξυνηθεστέρους ἂν ἄλλους εὕροιμεν. πρὸς 
τάδε βουλεύεσθε εὖ, καὶ τὴν Πελοπόννησον πειρᾶσθε μὴ 

-“ »“" ” 
ἐλάσσω ἐξηγεῖσθαι ἢ οἱ πατέρες ὑμῖν παρέδοσαν. 

Τοιαῦτα μὲν οἱ Κορίνθιοι εἶπον. τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων Some 
ἔτυχε γὰρ πρεσβεία πρότερον ἐν τῇ Λακεδαίμονι πε; ὁ Αἰμρηΐαῖι 
x χ “ Ρ a6 Ve is Ῥ n ὩΣ y Ἢ > Ρ ΦΩΝΟΥ͂Β; 
ἄλλων παροῦσα, καὶ ὡς ἤσθοντο τῶν λόγων, ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς accident- 


71. 15. ἄλλοις, καὶ] Bekker, ἄλλοις καί. 


ally present 
at Sparta, 
are allowed 
to speak. 


Athenian 
speech. 


We are not 
bound to 
defend 
ourselves 
before you; 
but we 
wish to 
warn you 
and justify 
our power. 
Remember 
our services 
in the 
Persian 
War. 


42 Lacedaemonian Assembly. I. 72, 73. 


παριτητέα ἐς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους εἶναι, τῶν μὲν ἐγκλη- 
μάτων πέρι μηδὲν ἀπολογησομένους ὧν αἱ πόλεις ἐνεκάλουν, 
“ Ν Ἂ; an A ς > t > “ 
δηλῶσαι δὲ περὶ τοῦ παντὸς ὡς οὐ ταχέως αὐτοῖς βουλευ- 
τέον εἴη, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πλείονι σκεπτέον. καὶ ἅμα τὴν σφετέραν 
rn = | 
πόλιν ἐβούλοντο σημῆναι ὅση εἴη δύναμιν, καὶ ὑπόμνησιν 
a \ a 
ποιήσασθαι τοῖς τε πρεσβυτέροις ὧν ἤδεσαν Kal τοῖς νεω- 
τέροις ἐξήγησιν ὧν ἄπειροι ἦσαν, νομίζοντες μᾶλλον ἂν 
- μ 
αὐτοὺς ἐκ τῶν λόγων πρὸς τὸ ἡσυχάζειν τραπέσθαι ἢ πρὸς 
τὸ πολεμεῖν. προσελθόντες οὖν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἔφα- 
σαν βούλεσθαι καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐς τὸ πλῆθος αὐτῶν εἰπεῖν, εἴ τι μὴ 
ἀποκωλύοι. οἱ δ᾽ ἐκέλευόν τε ἐπιέναι, καὶ παρελθόντες οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔλεγον τοιάδε. 
« Ἣ N r € on 2 3. 5 7ὔ 7 t 
μὲν πρέσβευσις ἡμῶν οὐκ ἐς ἀντιλογίαν τοῖς ὑμετέ- 
pois ξυμμάχοις ἐγένετο, ἀλλὰ περὶ ὧν ἡ πόλις ἔπεμψεν" 
αἰσθόμενοι δὲ καταβοὴν οὐκ ὀλίγην οὖσαν ἡμῶν παρήλθο- 
μεν, οὐ τοῖς ἐγκλήμασι τῶν πόλεων ἀντεροῦντες (οὐ γὰρ 
᾿ς. a“ we ¥ ς n A , € Ve 
παρὰ δικασταῖς ὑμῖν οὔτε ἡμῶν οὔτε τούτων οἱ λόγοι ἂν 
,΄ 3 3 97 Ν c 4 \ I Ed 
γίγνοιντο), ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ ῥᾳδίως περὶ μεγάλων πραγμάτων 
a f , lal 4 Ἁ. 
τοῖς ξυμμάχοις πειθόμενοι χεῖρον βουλεύσησθε, καὶ ἅμα 
βουλόμενοι περὶ τοῦ παντὸς λόγου τοῦ ἐς ἡμᾶς καθεστῶτος 
δηλῶσαι ὡς οὔτε ἀπεικότως ἔχομεν ἃ κεκτήμεθα, ἥ τε πόλις 
« lad fal 
ἡμῶν ἀξία λόγου ἐστίν. καὶ τὰ μὲν πάνυ παλαιὰ τί δεῖ 
λέγειν, ὧν ἀκοαὶ μᾶλλον λόγων μάρτυρες ἢ ὄψεις τῶν 
ἀκουσομένων ; τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ καὶ ὅσα αὐτοὶ ξύνιστε, εἰ καὶ 
δι’ ὄχλου μᾶλλον ἔσται ἀεὶ προβαλλομένοις, ἀνάγκη λέγειν. 
Ν “ n + 3 cal 
καὶ yap ὅτε ἐδρῶμεν, ἐπ᾽ ὠφελίᾳ ἐκινδυνεύετο, ἧς τοῦ μὲν 
wv t fel 
ἔργου μέρος μετέσχετε, τοῦ δὲ λόγου μὴ παντός, εἴ τι 
> n 
ὠφελεῖ, στερισκώμεθα. ῥηθήσεται δὲ οὐ παραιτήσεως 
is of n n 
μᾶλλον ἕνεκα ἢ μαρτυρίου καὶ δηλώσεως πρὸς οἵαν ὑμῖν 
πόλιν μὴ εὖ βουλευομένοις ὁ ἀγὼν καταστήσεται. 

Ἂς Ἂν lal ,ὔ{ ee ut re , 
Φαμὲν γὰρ Μαραθῶνίτε μόνοι προκινδυνεῦσαι τῷ βαρβάρῳ, 
\@ a 

καὶ ὅτε τὸ ὕστερον ἦλθεν, οὐχ ἱκανοὶ ὄντες κατὰ γῆν ἀμύνεσ- 


78. 13. προβαλλομένοις) Classen conjectures προβαλλόμενα. 


σι 
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2 tf a a 
θαι, ἐσβάντες ἐς τὰς ναῦς πανδημεὶ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ξυνναυμαχ- 
ἊΝ Ὁ » Ἂς 
Noa, ὅπερ ἔσχε μὴ κατὰ πόλεις αὐτὸν ἐπιπλέοντα τὴν 
, - - 
Πελοπόννησον πορθεῖν, ἀδυνάτων ἂν ὄντων πρὸς ναῦς πολλὰς 
3 / a cad 
ἀλλήλοις ἐπιβοηθεῖν. τεκμήριον δὲ μέγιστον αὐτὸς ἐποίησεν" 
» μὴ “ nn a 
νικηθεὶς yap ταῖς ναυσίν, ὡς οὐκέτι αὐτῷ ὁμοίας οὔσης τῆς 
/ x t “ an a 
δυνάμεως, κατὰ τάχος τῷ πλέονι τοῦ στρατοῦ ἀνεχώρησεν. 
bg I n 
74 Τοιούτου μέντοι ξυμβάντος τούτου, καὶ σαφῶς δηλωθέντος 
“ 2 a \ ny ‘E 5 x , 2 αὶ oa 
ὅτι ἐν Tals ναυσὶ τῶν Ελλήνων τὰ πράγματα ἐγένετο, τρία τὰ 
2 an a 
ὠφελιμώτατα ἐς αὐτὸ παρεσχόμεθα, ἀριθμόν τε νεῶν πλεῖσ- 
+ 4 
τον καὶ ἄνδρα στρατηγὸν ξυνετώτατον καὶ προθυμίαν ἀοκνο- 
᾿ς al 
τάτην, ναῦς μέν ye és τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους δύο 
μοιρῶν, Θεμιστοκλέα δὲ ἄρχοντα, ὃς αἰτιώτατος ἐν τῷ στενῷ 
ναυμαχῆσαι ἐγένετο, ὅπερ σαφέστατα ἔσωσε τὰ πράγματα, 
* δ. ἧς Ἂς cel if a Ν J 3 , " 
καὶ αὐτὸν διὰ τοῦτο ὑμεῖς δὴ μάλιστα ἐτιμήσατε ἄνδρα 
a na tad 
ξένον τῶν ὡς ὑμᾶς ἐλθόντων. προθυμίαν δὲ καὶ πολὺ τολ- 
το μηροτάτην ἐδείξαμεν, οἵ γε, ἐπειδὴ ἡμῖν κατὰ γῆν οὐδεὶς 
ἐβοήθει, τῶν ἄλλων ἤδη μέχρι ἡμῶν δουλευόντων ἠξιώσα- 
x J ἂν , \ Ἂς 2 ag a 5 
μεν ἐκλιπόντες τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὰ οἰκεῖα διαφθείραντες μηδ 


2 


σι 


σι 


A x n ἣν 7 \ a ἧς 
ὡς τὸ τῶν περιλοίπων ξυμμάχων κοινὸν προλιπεῖν, μηδὲ 

᾿ 2 - > al 4 2 > 2 tf 2 ‘ 
σκεδασθέντες ἀχρεῖοι αὐτοῖς γενέσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐσβάντες ἐς τὰς 
1 


σι 


ναῦς κινδυνεῦσαι καὶ μὴ ὀργισθῆναι ὅτι ἡμῖν οὐ προετιμωρή- 
σατε. 
»" a nk a 
“Ὥστε φαμὲν οὐχ ἧσσον αὐτοὶ ὠφελῆσαι ὑμᾶς ἢ τυχεῖν 
τούτου. ὑμεῖς μὲν γὰρ ἀπό τε οἰκουμένων τῶν πόλεων 
ἅ. ἡ ἃ oN ‘ 4 ᾿ 2 X32 , (a Con 
καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ τὸ λοιπὸν νέμεσθαι, ἐπειδὴ ἐδείσατε ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
% > c na Ν Ψ' 3 14 4 fal be yw 
20 καὶ οὐχ ἡμῶν τὸ πλέον, ἐβοηθήσατε (ὅτε γοῦν ἦμεν ἔτι 
nr tal a > + ww 
σῶοι, οὐ παρεγένεσθε) ἡμεῖς δὲ ἀπό τε τῆς οὐκ οὔσης ἔτι 
ὁρμώμενοι καὶ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐν βραχείᾳ ἐλπίδι οὔσης κινδυ- 
ἣν \ ᾽ν > , 
vevovtes ξυνεσώσαμεν ὑμᾶς τε τὸ μέρος Kal ἡμᾶς αὐτούς. εἰ 
δὲ προσεχωρήσαμεν πρότερον τῷ Μήδῳ, δείσαντες ὥσπερ 
cal x X tf Ὁ“ + Lad 
25 καὶ ἄλλοι περὶ TH χώρᾳ, ἢ μὴ ἐτολμήσαμεν ὕστερον ἐσβῆναι 


14. 5. τετρακοσίας] Or (inferior MSS.) τριακοσίας. 


We sent a 
larger fleet 
and an 
abler com- 
mander 
than all 
the rest ; 
and we 
sacrificed 
our city 
and land. 


We did 
more for 
you than 
you for us. 
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és τὰς ναῦς ὡς διεφθαρμένοι, οὐδὲν ἂν ἔτι ἔδει ὑμᾶς μὴ 
x a Ξε νὴ cal a a » ε ,ὕὔ ὰ > biel 
ἔχοντας ναῦς ἱκανὰς ναυμαχεῖν, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν ἂν αὐτῷ 
προεχώρησε τὰ πράγματα ἣἧ ἐβούλετο. 


Why °Ap’ ἄξιοί ἐσμεν, ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, καὶ προθυμίας ἕνεκα τῆς 
oe τότε καὶ γνώμης ξυνέσεως ἀρχῆς ye ἧς ἔχομεν τοῖς Ἕλλησι 
for our μὴ οὕτως ἄγαν ἐπιφθόνως διακεῖσθαι ; καὶ γὰρ αὐτὴν τήνδ᾽ 
oe Σοῦ ἐλάβομεν οὐ βιασάμενοι, ἀλλ’ ὑμῶν μὲν οὐκ ἐθελησάντων 
ἈΝΑ παραμεῖναι πρὸς τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τοῦ βαρβάρου, ἡμῖν δὲ προσελ- 
allies offer θόντων τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐτῶν δεηθέντων ἡγεμόνας κατα- 


tous: Its στῆναι" ἐξ αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ ἔργου κατηναγκάσθημεν τὸ πρῶτον 


growth was - +S 2 4 t Ν Ἔα ,ὔ ΕἾ 
natural: προαγαγεῖν αὐτὴν ἐς τόδε, μάλιστα μὲν ὑπὸ δέους, ἔπειτα 
to give it N \ oo ae ee em) SY, 
up was δὲ καὶ τιμῆς, ὕστερον καὶ ὠφελίας. καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἔτι 


impossible. ἐδόκει εἶναι τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀπηχθημένους, καί τινων καὶ ἤδη 
ἀποστάντων κατεστραμμένων, ὑμῶν τε ἡμῖν οὐκέτι ὁμοίως 
φίλων GAN ὑπόπτων καὶ διαφόρων ὄντων, ἀνέντας κινδυ- 
νεύειν. καὶ γὰρ ἂν αἱ ἀποστάσεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο. 
lad Ν 7 ὃς. Ἑ n ,ὔ , 
πᾶσι δὲ ἀνεπίφθονον τὰ ξυμφέροντα τῶν μεγίστων πέρι 
ὦ ὅν ᾿ 
κινδύνων εὖ τίθεσθαι. 
You, or Ὑμεῖς γοῦν ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὰς ἐν τῇ Πελοποννήσῳ 
any other , 2 τ ὦ Στ t 2 a κε 
niet, Τα πύλες ἐπὶ τὸ ὑμῖν ὠφέλιμον καταστησάμενοι ἐξηγεῖσθε 
ws Q e is 
position, καὶ εἰ τότε ὑπομείναντες διὰ παντὸς ἀπήχθησθε ἐν τῇ 
would have ς “ ΠΕ Ν Φ eon ‘ 
been as ἡγεμονίᾳ ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς, εὖ ἴσμεν μὴ dv ἧσσον ὑμᾶς λυπη- 
unpopular. poys γενομένους τοῖς ξυμμάχοις καὶ ἀναγκασθέντας ἂν ἢ 
n xX al 
ἄρχειν ἐγκρατῶς ἢ αὐτοὺς κινδυνεύειν. οὕτως οὐδ᾽ ἡμεῖς 
θαυμαστὸν οὐδὲν πεποιήκαμεν οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀνθρωπείου 
, ὶ ES ta ὃ ὃ iy 2 J x ᾿ Ἂν 
τρόπου, εἰ ἀρχήν τε διδομένην ἐδεξάμεθα, καὶ ταύτην μὴ 
ἀνεῖμεν ὑπὸ τῶν μεγίστων νικηθέντες, τιμῆς καὶ δέους καὶ 
3 ’ na A 
ὠφελίας, οὐδ᾽ ad πρῶτοι τοῦ τοιούτου ὑπάρξαντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
καθεστῶτος τὸν ἥσσω ὑπὸ τοῦ δυνατωτέρου κατείργεσθαι, 
Fi « ἐν Ἂς νν a [ὦ ἊΝ 
ἄξιοί τε ἅμα νομίζοντες εἶναι, καὶ ὑμῖν δοκοῦντες μέχρι οὗ 
- la , “ 7 tA na a 
τὰ ξυμφέροντα λογιζόμενοι τῷ δικαίῳ λόγῳ νῦν χρῆσθε, ὃν 
> © \ ΟΣ - 
οὐδείς πω παρατυχὸν ἰσχύϊ τι κτήσασθαι προθεὶς τοῦ μὴ 
4 ν lal 
πλέον ἔχειν ἀπετράπετο. ἐπαινεῖσθαί τε ἄξιοι οἵτινες χρη- 


75 


σι 


15 
76 


σι 
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, a 
σάμενοι TH ἀνθρωπείᾳ φύσει ὥστε ἑτέρων ἄρχειν, δικαιό- 
x 
τεροι ἢ κατὰ τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν δύναμιν γεγένηνται. ἄλλους 
xX a 
γ᾽ ἂν οὖν οἰόμεθα τὰ ἡμέτερα λαβόντας δεῖξαι dv μάλιστα 
εἴ τι μετριάζομεν. 
Ἐ a an an 
20 Ἡμῖν δὲ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιεικοῦς ἀδοξία τὸ πλέον ἢ ἔπαινος We con- 
77 οὐνδιεκῦς , ὶ ἐλ , me. a é cede legal 
εἰκότως περιέστη. καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμ- riohts to 
,’ cal - j . 
βολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ὅν: θα τ: 
A and they 
ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρίσεις φιλοδικεῖν accuse us of 


δοκοῦμεν. καὶ οὐδεὶς σκοπεῖ αὐτῶν τοῖς καὶ ἄλλοθί που εὐ βοῦν 
ἀρχὴν ἔχουσι, καὶ ἧσσον ἡμῶν πρὸς τοὺς ὑπηκόους μετρίοις to be grate- 
οὖσι, διότι τοῦτο οὐκ ὀνειδίζεται: βιάζεσθαι γὰρ οἷς ἂν ἐξῇ aioe 

: ὀνειδίζεται’ βιάζεσθαι yap οἷς ἂν ἐξῇ, they are 
i io Ἐ ao 
δικάζεσθαι οὐδὲν προσδέονται. οἱ δὲ εἰθισμένοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς not ruled 
ΠΝ on ς δος Beall To ἐς ας τὴ τ 3 by force. 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου ὁμιλεῖν, ἤν τι παρὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι χρῆναι ἢ 

΄ x , "δὴ Ἂς \ > A yo a 2 
γνώμῃ ἢ δυνάμει τῇ διὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ ὁπωσοῦν ἐλασσω- 


na > na a be ¥ f wn 
10 θῶσιν, ov τοῦ πλέονος μὴ στερισκόμενοι χάριν ἔχουσιν, 


σι 


2 ἂν an 2. na Fi tf x 7 a tA 
ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς χαλεπώτερον φέρουσιν ἢ εἰ ἀπὸ πρώτης 
3 tf = , a , ral 5 7. ? 
ἀποθέμενοι τὸν νόμον φανερῶς ἐπλεονεκτοῦμεν. ἐκείνως ὃ 
0... ἃ 9. \ x! is € > Ἂς x a ἄν 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὶ ἀντέλεγον ὡς οὐ χρεὼν τὸν ἥσσω τῷ κρα- 
τοῦντι ὑποχωρεῖν. ἀδικούμενοί τε, ws ἔοικεν, οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
o x an 
15 μᾶλλον ὀργίζονται ἢ βιαζόμενοι" τὸ μὲν yap ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου 
tal a an t 
δοκεῖ πλεονεκτεῖσθαι, TO δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ κρείσσονος καταναγκά- 
ζεσθαι. 
a nan ‘4 I is 
“Ὑπὸ γοῦν τοῦ Μήδου δεινότερα τούτων πάσχοντες jvelx- Any rule is 
ς N N oF > 7, x ἃ grievance 
ovTo, ἣ δὲ ἡμετέρα ἀρχὴ χαλεπὴ δοκεῖ εἶναι, εἰκότως" τὸ atthe time: 
20 παρὸν γὰρ ἀεὶ βαρὺ τοῖς ὑπηκόοις. ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἂν οὖν εἰ you would 


" . soon lose 
καθελόντες ἡμᾶς ἄρξαιτε, τάχ᾽ ἂν τὴν εὔνοιαν ἣν διὰ τὸ favour if 


1 a 5) 


ἡμέτερον δέος εἰλήφατε μεταβάλοιτε, εἴπερ ofa καὶ τότε σον οτος. 
πρὸς τὸν Μῆδον δι᾽ ὀλίγου ἡγησάμενοι ὑπεδείξατε, ὁμοῖα 
καὶ νῦν γνώσεσθε. ἄμικτα γὰρ τά τε καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς 

25 νόμιμα τοῖς ἄλλοις ἔχετε, καὶ προσέτι εἷς ἕκαστος ἐξιὼν 
οὔτε τούτοις χρῆται οὔθ᾽ οἷς ἡ ἄλλη “Ἑλλὰς νομίζει. 

78 Βουλεύεσθε οὖν βραδέως ὡς οὐ περὶ βραχέων, καὶ μὴ Settle your 
ἀλλοτρίαις γνώμαις καὶ ἐγκλήμασι πεισθέντες οἰκεῖον πόνον differences 
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withus προσθῆσθε, τοῦ δὲ πολέμου τὸν παράλογον, ὅσος ἐστί, 
by arbitra- 
tion, as 

the treaty ἐς τύχας Ta πολλὰ περιίστασθαι, ὧν ἴσον τε ἀπέχομεν καὶ 5 
enjoins, 


πρὶν ἐν αὐτῷ γενέσθαι προδιάγνωτε" μηκυνόμενος yap φιλεῖ 


ὁποτέρως ἔσται ἐν ἀδήλῳ κινδυνεύεται. ἰόντες τε οἱ ἄνθρω- 
ποι ἐς τοὺς πολέμους τῶν ἔργων πρότερον ἔχονται, ἃ χρῆν 
Ὁ al na x ἢ n 4 ed 
ὕστερον δρᾶν, κακοπαθοῦντες δὲ ἤδη TOV λόγων ἅπτονται. 
ἣν a +] Ἄ =” s ε fs » Ὁ > εἰ 
ἡμεῖς δὲ ἐν οὐδεμιᾷ πω τοιαύτῃ ἁμαρτίᾳ ὄντες οὔτ᾽ αὐτοὶ 
οὔθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὁρῶντες λέγομεν ὑμῖν, ἕως ἔτι αὐθαίρετος ἀμφο- το 
τέροις ἡ εὐβουλία, σπονδὰς μὴ λύειν μηδὲ παραβαίνειν τοὺς 
ὅρκους, τὰ δὲ διάφορα δίκη λύεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ξυνθήκην. ἢ 
θεοὺς τοὺς ὁρκίους μάρτυρας ποιούμενοι πειρασόμεθα ἀμύ- 
i LA ἐν pe ς an ” 
νεσθαι πολέμου ἄρχοντας ταύτῃ ἡ ἂν ὑφηγῆσθε. 


The allies Τοιαῦτα δὲ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι εἶπον. ἐπειδὴ δὲ τῶν Te ξυμ- 79 
and Athe- 
nians retire 
from the ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἃ ἔλεξαν, μεταστησάμενοι 
Assembly. 


, ΝΜ ς , ee ἃ Cd ΝᾺ 3 ' 
μάχων ἤκουσαν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὰ ἐγκλήματα τὰ ἐς τοὺς 


, > ΄ὔ Ἂς Ὁ 3 Ν ᾿ς lod , 
πάντας ἐβουλεύοντο κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς περὶ τῶν παρόντων. 
+ an Ἂς # + ok. Ν os € a is § ned 
καὶ τῶν μὲν πλειόνων ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ αἱ γνῶμαι ἔφερον, ἀδικεῖν 5 
Speech of τε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἤδη καὶ πολεμητέα εἷναι ἐν τάχει. παρ- 

Archi- a 
ΝΣ ἐλθὼν δὲ ᾿Αρχίδαμος 6 βασιλεὺς αὐτῶν, ἀνὴρ καὶ ξυνετὸς 
δοκῶν εἶναι καὶ σώφρων, ἔλεξε τοιάδε. 


Thisisnot “Καὶ αὐτὸς πολλῶν ἤδη πολέμων ἔμπειρός εἰμι, ὦ Λακε- 80 
a war with 
our Pelo- , > an τὰ Ν C4 x \ 
ponnesian ἀπειρίᾳ ἐπιθυμῆσαί τινα τοῦ ἔργου, ὅπερ ἂν οἱ πολλοὶ 
neighbours. _ , δ νος ν > 5 , > 

The Athe. πάθοιεν, μήτε ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἀσφαλὲς νομίσαντα. εὕροιτε δ᾽ ἂν 


ὃ ¥ Χο ἢν Ἂς ΕΣ πε Ὁ Ἦν nr Fd con oe 4 
αιμόνιοι, καὶ ὑμῶν TOUS ἐν TH AUTH ἡλικίᾳ ὁρῶ, ὥστε μήτε 


nians ὅθ τόνδε περὶ οὗ νῦν βουλεύεσθε οὐκ ἂν ἐλάχιστον γενόμενον, 5 
strong In , re x κ᾿ Ν N 
money, in εἰ σωφρόνως τις αὐτὸν ἐκλογίζοιτο. πρὸς μὲν yap τοὺς 
ships, in 
tributaries: 
wehave but καὶ διὰ ταχέων οἷόν τε ἐφ᾽ ἕκαστα ἐλθεῖν' πρὸς δὲ ἄνδρας 
a poor 
navy, and 


Le daa εἰσι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν ἄριστα ἐξήρτυνται, πλούτῳ τε τὸ 
und. 


Πελοποννησίους καὶ ἀστυγείτονας παρόμοιος ἡμῶν ἡ ἀλκή, 

a Lad τ Ἂ ν Ν 4 , 2 I ra 

ol γῆν τε ἑκὰς ἔχουσι καὶ προσέτι θαλάσσης ἐμπειρότατοί 
\ \ 

ἰδίῳ καὶ δημοσίῳ καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ ἵπποις καὶ ὅπλοις Kal ὄχλῳ 


ὅσος οὐκ ἐν ἄλλῳ ἑνί γε χωρίῳ ᾿Ἑλληνικῷ ἐστίν, ἔτι δὲ καὶ 


80. 7. καὶ ἀστυγείτονας Nearly all MSS. read καὶ τοὺς ἀστυγείτονας. 


1. 80-82. B.C. 432. Οἱ, 87. τ. 47 


ξυμμάχους πολλοὺς φόρου ὑποτελεῖς ἔχουσι, πῶς χρὴ πρὸς 
τούτους ῥᾳδίως πόλεμον ἄρασθαι καὶ τίνι πιστεύσαντας 

15 ἀπαρασκεύους ἐπειχθῆναι ; πότερον ταῖς ναυσίν ; ἀλλ᾽ 
ἥσσους ἐσμέν" εἰ δὲ μελετήσομεν καὶ ἀντιπαρασκευασόμεθα, 
χρόνος ἐνέσται. ἀλλὰ τοῖς χρήμασιν ; ἀλλὰ πολλῷ ἔτι 
πλέον τούτου ἐλλείπομεν καὶ οὔτε ἐν κοινῷ ἔχομεν οὔτε 
ἑτοίμως ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων φέρομεν. 

81 Tay’ ἄν τις θαβσοίη ὃ ὅτι τοῖς ὅπλοις αὐτῶν καὶ τῷ πλήθει It is trne 


ς ς that we 
ὑπερφέρομεν, ὥστε τὴν γῆν δῃοῦν ἐπιφοιτῶντες. τοῖς δὲ pave 


ἄλλη γῆ ἐστὶ πολλὴ ἧς Sex δια, καὶ ἐκ θαλάσσης ὧν rd Bop 
1165, an 
δέονται ἐπάξονται. εἰ δ᾽ ad τοὺς ἐξυμμέχϑυς ἀφιστάναι can ravage 


πειρασόμεθα, δεήσει καὶ τούτοις ναυσὶ βοηθεῖν τὸ πλέον ἜΣΕΙ es 

οὖσι νησιώταις. τίς οὖν ἔσται ἡμῶν ὁ πόλεμος ; εἰ μὴ γὰρ not end the 

ν War, and 

” we are too 

τὸ ναυτικὸν τρέφουσι, βλαψόμεθα τὰ πλέω. κἀν τούτῳ ΜῈ at sea 
ο help 

οὐδὲ καταλύεσθαι ἔτι καλόν, ἄλλως τε καὶ εἰ δόξομεν ἄρξαι ἡ their allies 


10 μᾶλλον τῆς διαφορᾶς. μὴ yap δὴ ἐκείνῃ ye τῇ ἐλπίδι to Tevolt. 


σι 


x x 7 x + , 2 Ll > 2 
ἢ ναυσὶ κρατήσομεν ἢ Tas προσόδους ἀφαιρήσομεν ap ὦ 


pe ΄ ε ἧς “ἃ ς , Ἃ ἃς a 
ἐπαιρώμεθα ὡς ταχὺ παυθήσεται 6 πόλεμος ἢν THY γῆν 
aA # / iy - “ XN tal \ 
αὐτῶν τάμωμεν. δέδοικα δὲ μᾶλλον μὴ Kal Tots παισὶν 
αὐτὸν ὑπολίπωμεν᾽ οὕτως εἰκὸς ᾿Αθηναίους φρονήματι μήτε 
LTH γῇ δουλεῦσαι μήτε ὥσπερ ἀπείρους καταπλαγῆναι τῷ 
15 πολέμῳ. 


82 Οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ ἀναισθήτως αὐτοὺς κελεύω τούς Te ξυμμά- Letusnego- 
tiate, and 

meanwhile 
ἀλλὰ ὅπλα μὲν μήπω κινεῖν, πέμπειν δὲ καὶ αἰτιᾶσθαι pare strengthen 


ourselves. 
alae ἘΠ δηλοῦντας μήθ᾽ ὡς ἐπιτρέψομεν, κἀν τούτῳ ΤΡ ΒΕ: 


χους ἡμῶν ἐᾶν Bxianey καὶ STROUP EOS μὴ καταφωρᾶν, 


5 καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν Ὁ ἘΠῚ ἐσ δι ξυμμάχων TE αὐ ρα νι: “Aad we 
ὁ ἜλληδωΣ καὶ βαρβάρων, εἴ ποθέν τινα ἢ ναυτικοῦ ἢ eed 
χρημάτων δύναμιν προσληψόμεθα (ἀνεπίφθονον δέ, ὅσοι δῆτ. 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπιβουλευόμεθα, μὴ “Ἕλλη- 
νας μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ βαρβάρους προσλαβόντας διασωθῆναι), 
το καὶ τὰ αὑτῶν ἅμα ἐκποριζώμεθα. καὶ ἣν μὲν ἐσακούσωσί 
τι πρεσβευομένων ἡμῶν, ταῦτα ἄριστα' ἢν δὲ μή, διελθόν- 
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jg . , 4 fot EA yx a cod 
των ἐτῶν καὶ δύο καὶ τριῶν ἄμεινον ἤδη, ἣν δοκῇ, Teppay- 
μένοι ἴμεν ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς. 


Η Ν es! ες n Ψ' δ ἢ Ν \ x 
But if we Kal tows ὁρῶντες ἡμῶν ἤδη τήν Te παρασκευὴν Kal τοὺς 
begin by 
ravaging 
their land, γῆν ἔτι ἄτμητον ἔχοντες καὶ περὶ παρόντων ἀγαθῶν καὶ 
we throw ¥ ἢ ΄ , eee? , 
away our οὕπω ἐφθαρμένων βουλευόμενοι. μὴ yap ἄλλο τι νομίσητε 


λόγους αὐτῇ ὁμοῖα ὑποσημαίνοντας μᾶλλον ἂν εἴκοιεν, καὶ 15 


an n nn 
δεν: a τὴν γῆν αὐτῶν ἢ ὅμηρον ἔχειν, καὶ οὐχ ἧσσον ὅσῳ ἄμεινον 
of gaining δι 
ourend. ἐξείργασται" ἧς φείδεσθαι χρὴ ὡς ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, καὶ μὴ ἐς 
ἀπόνοιαν καταστήσαντας αὐτοὺς ἀληπτοτέρους ἔχειν. εἰ 20 
γὰρ ἀπαράσκευοι τοῖς τῶν ξυμμάχων ἐγκλήμασιν ἐπειχ- 
θέντες τεμοῦμεν αὐτήν, ὁρᾶτε ὅπως μὴ αἴσχιον καὶ 
ἀπορώτερον τῇ Πελοποννήσῳ πράξομεν. ἐγκλήματα μὲν 
2 : 
γὰρ καὶ πόλεων καὶ ἰδιωτῶν οἷόν τε καταλῦσαι πόλε- 
ὃς C4 es 9 el ny 7 a χὰ 
μον δὲ ξύμπαντας ἀραμένους ἕνεκα τῶν ἰδίων, ὃν οὐχ 25 
if δῳ 7 > ΓΝ ;» > Le a 3 n 
ὑπάρχει εἰδέναι καθ’ ὅ τι χωρήσει, οὐ ῥάδιον εὐπρεπῶς 


τ 


θέσθαι. 
It is no Kal ἀνανδρία μηδενὶ πολλοὺς μιᾷ πόλει μὴ ταχὺ ἐπελ- BB 
cowardice ety δοκείτω εἶναι. εἰσὶ γὰρ καὶ ἐκείνοις οὐκ ἐλάσσους χρή- 
nottofight; 7€” ε ; yep ΧΡΉ 


warisa ματα φέροντες ξύμμαχοι, καὶ ἔστιν ὁ πόλεμος οὐχ ὅπλων τὸ 
uestion a 
ὧν money. πλέον ἀλλὰ δαπάνης, δι ἣν τὰ ὅπλα ὠφελεῖ, ἄλλως τε καὶ 


= | a Ν᾿ , a > a 
ἠπειρώταις πρὸς θαλασσίους. πορισώμεθα οὖν πρῶτον 


σι 


αὐτήν, καὶ μὴ τοῖς τῶν ξυμμάχων λόγοις πρότερον ἐπαι- 
ρώμεθα, οἵπερ δὲ καὶ τῶν ἀποβαινόντων τὸ πλέον ἐπ᾽ 
ἀμφότερα τῆς αἰτίας ἕξομεν, οὗτοι καὶ καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν τι 
αὐτῶν προΐδωμεν. 


Our tardi- Kat τὸ βραδὺ καὶ μέλλον, ὃ μέμφονται μάλιστα ἡμῶν, μὴ 84 
ness, ΠΟ. , , ! \ , , 
the Corin. αἰσχύνεσθε. σπεύδοντές τε γὰρ σχολαίτερον ἂν παύσαισθε 


ἈΈΡΩΝ _ διὰ τὸ ἀπαράσκευοι ἐγχειρεῖν" καὶ ἅμα ἐλευθέραν καὶ εὐδοξ- 
ame, is ἢ 

ihe secret οτάτην πόλιν διὰ παντὸς νεμόμεθα, καὶ δύναται μάλιστα 
of our 
greatness. 3 Sea % \ “- Φ cof 
Our dis- πραγίαις τε οὐκ ἐξυβρίζομεν καὶ ξυμφοραῖς ἧσσον ἑτέρων 
cipline 
ives us 
Bravery, παρὰ τὸ δοκοῦν ἡμῖν οὐκ ἐπαιρόμεθα ἡδονῇ, καὶ ἤν τις ἄρα 
and Ρ uh : e 


a yw ee) ia κα ‘ 3 se 4 > 
σωφροσύνη ἔμφρων τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι. μόνοι γὰρ dv αὐτὸ εὖ- 5 


εἴκομεν᾽ τῶν τε ξὺν ἐπαίνῳ ἐξοτρυνόν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τὰ δεινὰ 
μ » ἐξοτρυνόντων ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ τὰ δεινὰ 
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ξὺν κατηγορίᾳ παροξύνῃ, οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἀχθεσθέντες ἀνε- that true 
to πείσθημεν. πολεμικοί τε καὶ εὔβουλοι διὰ τὸ εὔκοσμον oS 
γιγνόμεθα, τὸ μὲν ὅτι αἰδὼς σωφροσύνης πλεῖστον μετέχει, content to 
αἰσχύνης δὲ εὐψυχία, εὔβουλοι δὲ ἀμαθέστερον τῶν νόμων ΣΎ ας 


ἰῷ - 
τῆς ὑπεροψίας παιδευόμενοι καὶ ξὺν χαλεπότητι σωφρονέ- ἴ9 ΤΕΣ 
1η5ῖ6δι 
ro x Aa tal a 
στερον ἢ ὥστε αὐτῶν ἀνηκουστεῖν, καὶ μὴ τὰ ἀχρεῖα ξυνετοὶ criticising 
¥ » n n Ἢ 
15 ἄγαν ὄντες, τὰς τῶν πολεμίων παρασκευὰς λόγῳ καλῶς the enemy 
, 
μεμφόμενοι ἀνομοίως ἔργῳ ἐπεξιέναι, νομίζειν δὲ τάς τε 
διανοίας τῶν πέλας παραπλησίους εἶναι καὶ τὰς προσπιπ- 
τούσας τύχας οὐ λόγῳ διαιρετάς. ἀεὶ δὲ ὡς πρὸς εὖ βου- 
, NX ἃ Σ Υ , Ν ἢ ὦ 
λευομένους τοὺς ἐναντίους ἔργῳ παρασκευαζόμεθα" καὶ οὐκ 
20 ἐξ ἐκείνων ὡς ἁμαρτησομένων ἔχειν δεῖ τὰς ἐλπίδας, ἀλλ᾽ 
ς ε an 3. A 3 na t A dé 
ὡς ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἀσφαλῶς προνοουμένων. πολύ τε διαφέρειν 
οὐ δεῖ νομίζειν ἄνθρωπον ἀνθρώπου, κράτιστον δὲ εἶναι 
ὅστις ἐν τοῖς ἀναγκαιοτάτοις παιδεύεται. 


85 Ταύτας οὖν ἃς οἱ πατέρες τε ἡμῖν παρέδοσαν μελέτας καὶ Do not be 
» in ἃ hurry: 
2 L 2 n yey N a , and re- 
ἐπειχθέντες ἐν βραχεῖ μορίῳ ἡμέρας περὶ πολλῶν σωμάτων member 

\ , ᾿ς ὦ Vor , 5) \ » that the 
καὶ χρημάτων καὶ πόλεων καὶ δόξης βουλεύσωμεν, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ Athenians 


9 εἴ x =. τ᾿ Γ ὦ my x n 
αὐτοὶ διὰ παντὸς ὠφελούμενοι ἔχομεν, μὴ παρῶμεν, μηδ 


5 ἡσυχίαν. ἔξεστι δ᾽ ἡμῖν μᾶλλον ἑτέρων διὰ ἰσχύν. καὶ are willing 
\ Ἂς 3 , , N , ἃ μ , ἴο accept 
πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους πέμπετε μὲν περὶ τῆς Ποτιδαίας, πέμ-- arbitration. 
πετε δὲ περὶ ὧν οἱ ξύμμαχοί φασιν ἀδικεῖσθαι, ἄλλως τε 
ΡῚ. x Ion , a 2 2-3 Sd οκ s > 
καὶ ἑτοίμων ὄντων αὐτῶν δίκας δοῦναι" ἐπὶ δὲ τὸν διδόντα οὐ 
πρότερον νόμιμον ὡς ἐπ’ ἀδικοῦντα ἰέναι. παρασκευά- 
10 ζεσθε δὲ τὸν πόλεμον ἅμα. ταῦτα γὰρ καὶ κράτιστα βουλεύ- 
σεσθε καὶ τοῖς ἐναντίοις φοβερώτατα." καὶ ὁ μὲν ᾿Αρχίδα- 
μος τοιαῦτα εἶπεν παρελθὼν δὲ Σθενελαΐδας τελευταῖος, Speech of 
Sthene- 
laidas. 
Ἂν \ nn 3 Fg 
86 “Τοὺς μὲν λόγους τοὺς πολλοὺς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων οὐ γιγνώ- We cannot 
ς arbitrate or 
delay when 
. 25 _ Ἂς ε 7 Φ Ν Ν t 
οὐκ ἀδικοῦσι TOUS ἡμετέρους ξυμμάχους καὶ τὴν ἸΠελοπόννη- the Athe- 
» nians are 


els τῶν ἐφόρων τότε ὦν, ἔλεξεν ἐν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ὧδε. 

τ ες Ἄι Ἂς « Ν > a ὅ4 - ε 

σκω" ἐπαινέσαντες γὰρ πολλὰ ἑαυτοὺς οὐδαμοῦ ἀντεῖπον ὦ 
\ 

gov’ καίτοι εἰ πρὸς τοὺς Μήδους ἐγένοντο ἀγαθοὶ τότε, πρὸς ὃ 


84. 19. παρασκευαζόμεθα] Or παρασκευαζώμεθα. 
Ε 
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n . 4 2 29 a 
actually ἡμᾶς κακοὶ νῦν, διπλασίας ζημίας ἄξιοί εἰσιν, ὅτι ἀντ᾽ ἀγαθῶν 5 
one κακοὶ γεγένηνται. ἡμεῖς δὲ ὁμοῖοι καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν ἐσμέν, 
ὰ * na > 7 ? 
Kal τοὺς ξυμμάχους, ἣν σωφρονῶμεν, od περιοψόμεθα ἀδικου- 
“- ka tL 
μένους οὐδὲ μελλήσομεν τιμωρεῖν" οἱ δ᾽ οὐκέτι μέλλουσι Ka- 
κῶς πάσχειν. ἄλλοις μὲν γὰρ χρήματά ἐστι πολλὰ καὶ νῆες 
καὶ ἵπποι, ἡμῖν δὲ ξύμμαχοι ἀγαθοί, ods οὐ παραδοτέα τοῖς το 
% 
᾿Αθηναίοις ἐστίν, οὐδὲ δίκαις καὶ λόγοις διακριτέα μὴ λόγῳ 
A 
καὶ αὐτοὺς βλαπτομένους, ἀλλὰ τιμωρητέα ἐν τάχει καὶ παντὶ 
σθένει. καὶ ὡς ἡμᾶς πρέπει βουλεύεσθαι ἀδικουμένους μηδ- 
εὶς διδασκέτω, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μέλλοντας ἀδικεῖν μᾶλλον πρέπει 
πολὺν χρόνον βουλεύεσθαι. ψηφίζεσϑε οὖν ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
ἀξίως τῆς Σπάρτης τὸν πόλεμον, καὶ μήτε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 
ἐᾶτε μείζους γίγνεσθαι, μήτε τοὺς ξυμμάχους καταπροδιδῶ- 
μ vy 2 μῇ μμαχ 
lal a a 3) 
μεν, ἀλλὰ ξὺν τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπίωμεν πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας. 
The as- Τοιαῦτα δὲ λέξας ἐπεψήφιζεν αὐτὸς ἔφορος dv és τὴν 87 
sembly by ἐκκλησίαν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων. ὁ δέ (κρίνουσι γὰρ βοῇ καὶ 
a large Me ὰ " 
aay οὐ ψήφῳ) οὐκ ἔφη διαγιγνώσκειν τὴν βοὴν ὁποτέρα μείζων, 
resolves > ἃς ΄ > Ἂς n 2 2 ἃς 
‘that ἀλλὰ βουλόμενος αὐτοὺς φανερῶς ἀποδεικνυμένους τὴν 
“ὅτῳ μὲν 


“ 


5 


σι 


Sas a γνώμην ἐς τὸ πολεμεῖν μᾶλλον ὁρμῆσαι ἔλεξεν 
roken e 

treaty.’ ὑμῶν ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι δοκοῦσι λελύσθαι ai σπονδαὶ καὶ 
The allies 
are to be x 
summoned δείξας τι χωρίον αὐτοῖς, “drm δὲ μὴ δοκοῦσιν, ἐς τὰ ἐπὶ 
to decide 
on peace 


orwar. ἐγένοντο οἷς ἐδόκουν αἱ σπονδαὶ λελύσθαι. προσκαλέσαν- τὸ 


οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀδικεῖν, ἀναστήτω ἐς ἐκεῖνο τὸ χωρίον" 
θάτερα. ἀναστάντες δὲ διέστησαν, καὶ πολλῷ πλείους 


4 Ν Ῥ be 2 ig , 59 cal a Eg 
τές Te τοὺς ξυμμάχους εἶπον ὅτι σφίσι μὲν δοκοῖεν ἀδικεῖν 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, βούλεσθαι δὲ καὶ τοὺς πάντας ξυμμάχους 
i lod 5 tal oe n la 
παρακαλέσαντες ψῆφον ἐπαγαγεῖν, ὅπως κοινῇ βουλευσά- 
Ν , an x μι \ € % μὲ 
μενοι τὸν πόλεμον ποιῶνται, ἣν δοκῇ. καὶ οἱ μὲν ἀπε- 
4 : ὦ if z a ΕἸ © 4 ΄ 
χώρησαν én’ οἴκου διαπραξάμενοι ταῦτα, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναίων 15 
πρέσβεις ὕστερον, ἐφ᾽ ἅπερ ἦλθον χρηματίσαντες. ἧ δὲ 
διαγνώμη αὕτη τῆς ἐκκλησίας, τοῦ τὰς σπονδὰς λελύσθαι, 
͵͵ * n 
[432.] ἐγένετο ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ ἔτει καὶ δεκάτῳ τῶν τριακοντουτίδων 
[445-] σπονδῶν προκεχωρηκυιῶν, al ἐγένοντο μετὰ τὰ Εὐβοϊκά. 
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ς 
88 ᾿Ἐψηφίσαντο δὲ οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τὰς σπονδὰς λελύσθαι Fear of 
\ = > - n , Athens 

kK 

at mone TEE εἶναι τ Cee ἘΠῚ ξυμμάχων dedi ἘΣ the 
Tots λόγοις ὅσον φοβούμενοι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους μὴ ἐπὶ μεῖζον real mo- 

a a « a tive. 

δυνηθῶσιν, ὁρῶντες αὐτοῖς τὰ πολλὰ τῆς “EAAdSos ὑπο- 
χείρια ἤδη ὄντα. 


σι 


89 οἱ γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τρόπῳ τοιῷδε ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὰ πράγματα Origin 
ἐν οἷς ηὐξήθησαν. ἐπειδὴ Μῆδοι ἀνεχώρησαν ἐκ τῆς Εὐρώ- ΣΕ 
ays νικηθέντες καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ πεζῷ ὑπὸ “Ἑλλήνων, καὶ of empire. 
καταφυγόντες αὐτῶν ταῖς ναυσὶν ἐς Μυκάλην διεφθάρησαν, [479.] 
Λεωτυχίδης μὲν ὃ βασιλεὺς τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων, ὅσπερ 
ἡγεῖτο τῶν ἐν Μυκάλῃ Ελλήνων, ἀπεχώρησεν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου ἔχων 
τοὺς ἀπὸ Πελοποννήσου ξυμμάχους, οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ of The Athe- 
ἀπὸ ᾿Ιωνίας καὶ Ἑλλησπόντου ξύμμαχοι ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες oS 
ἀπὸ βασιλέως ὑπομείναντες Σηστὸν ἐπολιόρκουν Μήδων Sestos. 
10 ἐχόντων, καὶ ἐπιχειμάσαντες εἷλον αὐτὴν ἐκλιπόντων τῶν 
βαρβάρων, καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο ἀπέπλευσαν ἐξ Ἑλλησπόντου 
ὡς ἕκαστοι κατὰ πόλεις. ᾿Αθηναίων δὲ τὸ κοινόν, ἐπειδὴ The Athe- 
αὐτοῖς οἱ βάρβαροι ἐκ τῆς χώρας ἀπῆλθον, διεκομίζοντο ΤᾺ is 
εὐθὺς ὅθεν ὑπεξέθεντο παῖδας καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ τὴν περιοῦ-- mence re- 
᾿ building 
their city 
καὶ τὰ τείχη" τοῦ Te γὰρ περιβόλου βραχέα εἱστήκει, καὶ ἌΣ ἢ 


σι 


, Ἂς Ν , 2 a tf 
15 σὰν κατασκευήν, καὶ THY πόλιν ἀνοικοδομεῖν παρεσκευάζοντο 


οἰκίαι αἷ μὲν πολλαὶ πεπτώκεσαν ὀλίγαι δὲ περιῆσαν, ἐν αἷς 
αὐτοὶ ἐσκήνησαν οἱ δυνατοὶ τῶν Περσῶν. 
, Ν ? ¥ \ L * τὰ 
ΘΟ λΛακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ αἰσθόμενοι τὸ μέλλον ἦλθον πρεσβείᾳ, The 


ἃς ὡς ae eae eon ae ee (aA - Lacedae- 
τὰ μὲν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες μήτ᾽ ἐκείνους μήτ᾽ ἄλλον τ ορίδης 
μηδένα τεῖχος ἔχοντα, τὸ δὲ πλέον τῶν ξυμμάχων ἐξοτρυ- try Ke aie 
suadethem. 


νόντων καὶ φοβουμένων τοῦ τε ναυτικοῦ αὐτῶν τὸ πλῆθος, 
5 ὃ πρὶν οὐχ ὑπῆρχεν, καὶ τὴν ἐς τὸν Μηδικὸν πόλεμον τόλμαν 
γενομένην. ἠξίουν τε αὐτοὺς μὴ τειχίζειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἔξω 
Πελοποννήσου μᾶλλον ὅσοις εἱστήκει ξυγκαθελεῖν μετὰ 
σφῶν τοὺς περιβόλους, τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον τῆς 
γνώμης οὐ δηλοῦντες ἐς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὡς δὲ τοῦ βαρ- 
90. 7. εἱστήκει] Or ξυνειστήκει. 
E 2 
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Bapov, εἰ αὖθις ἐπέλθοι, οὐκ ἂν ἔχοντος ἀπ᾽ ἐχυροῦ ποθέν, το 
ὥσπερ νῦν ἐκ τῶν Θηβῶν, ὁρμᾶσθαι: τήν τε Πελοπόννησον 

lad ν 3 ἧς 4 > x ‘ 2 14 
πᾶσιν ἔφασαν ἱκανὴν εἶναι ἀναχώρησίν τε καὶ ἀφορμήν. 


Themisto- Οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Θεμιστοκλέους γνώμῃ τοὺς μὲν Λακεδαι- 
cles is sent 
to Sparta 


to explain. αὐτοὺς πρέσβεις περὶ ὧν λέγουσιν, εὐθὺς ἀπήλλαξαν" ἑαυτὸν 15 


, aa ᾿ , Φ, , ε 
μονιους Ταῦτ εἰπόντας, ἀποκρινάμενοι OTL πέμψουσιν ως 


δ᾽ ἐκέλευεν ἀποστέλλειν ὡς τάχιστα ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐς τὴν 
Λακεδαίμονα, ἄλλους δὲ πρὸς ἑαυτῷ ἑλομένους πρέσβεις μὴ 
ΩΝ ὦ 2 “ ἃ - ῥ ΄͵ e a x 
εὐθὺς ἐκπέμπειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπισχεῖν μέχρι τοσούτου ἕως ἂν τὸ 
τεῖχος ἱκανὸν ἄρωσιν ὥστε ἀπομάχεσθαι ἐκ τοῦ ἀναγκαιο- 
Ἕ [ἢ ᾽ be , \ ἧς 3 lal 
τάτου ὕψους" τειχίζειν δὲ πάντας πανδημεὶ τοὺς ἐν τῇ 20 
᾿ \ > Ν ἐν a Ν cal ΓΑ 
πόλει καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας, φειδομένους 
sf Ff t FF ᾿ “ > , 
μήτε ἰδίου μήτε δημοσίου οἰκοδομήματος ὅθεν τις ὠφελία 
ΝΜ 2 ἊΝ v Ἂς Ἂς “ Ψ᾽ Ν ε ὃς 
ἔσται ἐς τὸ ἔργον, ἀλλὰ καθαιροῦντας πάντα. καὶ ὁ μὲν 
ταῦτα διδάξας, καὶ ὑπειπὼν τἄλλα ὅτι αὐτὸς τἀκεῖ πράξοι, 
ᾧχετο. καὶ ἐς τὴν Λακεδαίμονα ἐλθὼν οὐ προσήει πρὸ 
DXETO. καὶ ἐς τὴν μον ὧν οὐ προσΐει πρὸς 25 
x pl , > x pe \ , ΒΕ, 
τὰς ἀρχάς, ἀλλὰ διῆγε καὶ προυφασίζετο. καὶ ὁπότε τις 
+ NS, y a 3 rs » “ > HS t a] ἣν 
αὐτὸν ἔροιτο τῶν ἐν τέλει ὄντων ὅ τι οὐκ ἐπέρχεται ἐπὶ τὸ 
΄ yw Ἂς t = 4 3 7 # 
κοινόν, ἔφη τοὺς ξυμπρέσβεις ἀναμένειν, ἀσχολίας δέ τινος 
Μ ὁ ae « = t / » 
οὔσης αὐτοὺς ὑπολειφθῆναι, προσδέχεσθαι μέντοι ἐν τάχει 


ἥξειν καὶ θαυμάζειν ὡς οὔπω πάρεισιν. 30 
He puts Οἱ δὲ ἀκούοντες τῷ μὲν Θεμιστοκλεῖ ἐπείθοντο διὰ 91 
off his ex- rd > n a δὲ ἄλλ . Ἔ \ n 
planation φιλίαν αὐτοῦ, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ἀφικνουμένων καὶ σαφῶς 


neta ie κατηγορούντων ὅτι τειχίζεταί τε καὶ ἤδη ὕψος λαμβάνει, 
built. οὐκ εἶχον ὅπως χρὴ ἀπιστῆσαι. γνοὺς δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος κελεύει 


σι 


αὐτοὺς μὴ λόγοις μᾶλλον παράγεσθαι ἢ πέμψαι σφῶν 
αὐτῶν ἄνδρας οἵτινες χρηστοὶ καὶ πιστῶς ἀπαγγελοῦσι 
σκεψάμενοι. ἀποστέλλουσιν οὖν, καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν ὃ Θεμισ- 
τοκλῆς τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις κρύφα πέμπει κελεύων ὡς ἥκιστα 
ἐπιφανῶς κατασχεῖν καὶ μὴ ἀφεῖναι πρὶν ἂν αὐτοὶ πάλιν 
κομισθῶσιν" ἤδη γὰρ καὶ ἧκον αὐτῷ οἱ ξυμπρέσβεις, ᾿Αβρώ- το 
νιχός τε ὁ Λυσικλέους καὶ ᾿Αριστείδης ὃ Λυσιμάχου, 


90. 19. ἄρωσιν] MSS. αἴρωσιν. 


1. 91-98. B.C. 479-8. Ol. 75.2.--3. 53 


2 ha fal a tal 
ἀγγέλλοντες ἔχειν ἱκανῶς τὸ τεῖχος" ἐφοβεῖτο yap μὴ οἱ 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι σφᾶς, ὁπότε σαφῶς ἀκούσειαν, οὐκέτι ἀφῶσιν. 


Οἵ τε οὖν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς πρέσβεις ὥσπερ ἐπεστάλη ‘Athenscan 


7 A 3 decide for 
15 κατεῖχον, καὶ Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐπελθὼν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις herself ; 


ἐνταῦθα δὴ φανερῶς εἶπεν ὅτι ἡ μὲν πόλις σφῶν τετεί- ἜΣ ere - 
ν δ e fortified, 
χισται ἤδη ὥστε ἱκανὴ εἶναι σώζειν τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας, εἰ δέ if she is 
τι βούλονται Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἢ οἱ ξύμμαχοι πρεσβεύεσθαι Co 
ς n ες Ἂς ’ .Ἶ Ν 27 , ΘΕ ἜΣ 
παρὰ σφᾶς, ὡς πρὸς διαγιγνώσκοντας τὸ λοιπὸν ἰέναι Ta equality 
with the 
other cities 
[4 ἂς. a. ἂν “ > n 
ὅτε ἐδόκει ἐκλιπεῖν ἄμεινον εἶναι καὶ és τὰς ναῦς ἐσβῆναι, eee con- 
, federacy. 


20 Te σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ξύμφορα καὶ τὰ Kowa. τήν τε γὰρ πόλιν 


κα > my , - \ “ * 
ἄνευ ἐκείνων ἔφασαν γνόντες τολμῆσαι, καὶ ὅσα ad μετ 
ἐκείνων βουλεύεσθαι, οὐδενὸς ὕστεροι γνώμη φανῆναι. 
δοκεῖν οὖν σφίσι καὶ νῦν ἄμεινον εἶναι τὴν ἑαυτῶν πόλιν 
tal » \ 997 cal if \ ᾿ Ἂς ᾿ 
25 τεῖχος ἔχειν, καὶ ἰδίᾳ τοῖς πολίταις καὶ ἐς τοὺς πάντας 

, > , " ΠΡ ΎΝ Ἢ , > Ν 
ξυμμάχους ὠφελιμώτερον ἔσεσθαι" οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι μὴ 
ἀπὸ ἀντιπάλου παρασκευῆς ὁμοῖόν τι i} ἴσον ἐς τὸ κοινὸν 
βουλεύεσθαι. ἢ πάντας οὖν ἀτειχίστους ἔφη χρῆναι ξυμ- 

- x ἣ ἡ ἐν ᾿ξ n a 
μαχεῖν ἢ καὶ τάδε νομίζειν ὀρθῶς ἔχειν. 

92 Οἱ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἀκούσαντες ὀργὴν μὲν φανερὰν οὐκ The Lace- 
5) a o. 3 , ION \ 2_-\ ΄ 2 κ᾿ daemo- 
piles Τοῖς; ᾿Αθηναίοις (οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐπὶ baie ἀλλὰ ions are 

δ Ἂ a . 
γνώμης παραινέσει δῆθεν τῷ κοινῷ ἐπρεσβεύσαντο, ἅμα δὲ annoyed, 


but conceal 
their an- 


προθυμίαν τὰ μάλιστ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐτύγχανον), τῆς μέντοι βουλή-- Royance. 


καὶ προσφιλεῖς ὄντες ἐν τῷ τότε διὰ τὴν ἐς τὸν Μῆδον 


σι 


σεως ἁμαρτάνοντες ἀδήλως ἤχθοντο. οἵ τε πρέσβεις 
ἄς lal , 
ἑκατέρων ἀπῆλθον ἐπ᾽ οἴκου ἀνεπικλήτως. 
98 Ἐούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν πόλιν ἐτείχισαν ἐν Traces of 
in 
ork, 


25 7 4 \ , ΘΕ, ἃ 4 ᾿͵ \ 2. 2 \ “ hurry 
ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ. καὶ δήλη ἡ οἰκοδομία ἔτι Kal νῦν ἐστὶν ὅτι ine ἐν 
\ N oe ¢ \ , , , 
κατὰ σπουδὴν ἐγένετο' οἱ γὰρ θεμέλιοι παντοίων λίθων 
3 
ὑπόκεινται καὶ οὐ ξυνειργασμένων ἔστιν ἧ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστοί 
5 ποτε προσέφερον, πολλαί τε στῆλαι ἀπὸ σημάτων καὶ λίθοι 
? ’ 2 I Γι ES £ rd 
εἰργασμένοι ἐγκατελέγησαν. μείζων yap 6 περίβολος παν- 
ταχῇ ἐξήχθη τῆς πόλεως, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο πάντα ὁμοίως 
κινοῦντες ἠπείγοντο. 


Fortifica- 
tion of the 
Piraeus 
(478, first 
begun 
48271. 
Themisto- 
cles first 
made 
Athens a 
sea-power. 


The allied 
navy under 
Pausanias 
takes Cy- 
prus and 
Byzantium 


[478]. 


54 Fortification of Piraeus. I. 98, 94. 


Ἔπεισε δὲ καὶ τοῦ Πειραιῶς τὰ λοιπὰ ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς 
οἰκοδομεῖν (ὑπῆρκτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρότερον ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου τὸ 
ἀρχῆς ἧς κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρξεν) νομίζων τό τε 
χωρίον καλὸν εἶναι, λιμένας ἔχον τρεῖς αὐτοφυεῖς, καὶ 
αὐτοὺς ναυτικοὺς γεγενημένους μέγα προφέρειν ἐς τὸ κτή- 
σασθαι δύναμιν τῆς γὰρ δὴ θαλάσσης πρῶτος ἐτόλμησεν 
εἰπεῖν ὡς ἀνθεκτέα ἐστί, καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς ξυγκατεσκεύ- 15 
αζεν. καὶ φκοδόμησαν τῇ ἐκείνου γνώμῃ τὸ πάχος τοῦ 
τείχους ὅπερ νῦν ἔτι δῆλόν ἐστι περὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ: δύο 
γὰρ ἅμαξαι ἐναντίαι ἀλλήλαις τοὺς λίθους ἐπῆγον. ἐντὸς 


δὲ οὔτε χάλιξ οὔτε πηλὸς ἦν, ἀλλὰ ξυνῳκοδομημένοι μεγάλ- 


οἱ λίθοι καὶ ἐν τομῇ ἐγγώνιοι, σιδήρῳ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὰ 20 
\ ΄ / XR er ὦ ef 

ἔξωθεν καὶ μολύβδῳ δεδεμένοι. τὸ δὲ ὕψος ἥμισυ βόλιατα 
- Ν a t n 
ἐτελέσθη οὗ διενοεῖτο. ἐβούλετο γὰρ τῷ μεγέθει καὶ τῷ 
πάχει ἀφιστάναι τὰς τῶν πολεμίων ἐπιβουλάς, ἀνθρώπων 
τε ἐνόμιζεν ὀλίγων καὶ τῶν ἀχρειοτάτων ἀρκέσειν τὴν 
a = x, Ψν > Ἂς; fol 3 , tal 

φυλακήν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐς τὰς ναῦς ἐσβήσεσθαι. ταῖς 25 
x N, ’ OF ε 2 \ - od 
yap ναυσὶ μάλιστα προσέκειτο, ἰδών, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, τῆς 

A. “ ἊΝ Ἂ: f ye P f 
βασιλέως στρατιᾶς τὴν κατὰ θάλασσαν ἔφοδον εὐπορωτέραν 
a \ Ἃ a A , n°? ΄, ΓΝ 

τῆς κατὰ γῆν οὖσαν τόν τε Πειραιᾶ ὠφελιμώτερον ἐνόμιζε 
a ᾿ , \ ΤΑ io F δε Γᾷ x 
τῆς ἄνω πόλεως, καὶ πολλάκις τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις παρήνει, ἣν 

ἄρα ποτὲ κατὰ γῆν βιασθῶσι, καταβάντας ἐς αὐτὸν ταῖς 30 
ναυσὶ πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀνθίστασθαι. ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν οὖν οὕτως 
ἐτειχίσθησαν καὶ τἄλλα κατεσκευάζοντο εὐθὺς μετὰ τὴν 

Μήδων ἀναχώρησιν. 

Παυσανίας δὲ ὁ Κλεομβρότου ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος στρατηγὸς 94 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐξεπέμφθη μετὰ εἴκοσι νεῶν ἀπὸ Πελο- 
ποννήσου" ξυνέπλεον δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τριάκοντα ναυσὶ καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ξυμμάχων πλῆθος. καὶ ἐστράτευσαν ἐς Κύπρον 
καὶ αὐτῆς τὰ πολλὰ κατεστρέψαντο, καὶ ὕστερον és Βυζάν- 5 

Εν ᾿ ᾿' \ > , 3 - a 
τιον Μήδων ἐχόντων, καὶ ἐξεπολιόρκησαν ἐν τῇδε τῇ 
ἡγεμονίᾳ. 

98. 23. ἐπιβουλάς} Or ἐπιβολάς (Schol. ἐπιθέσεις). 


1. 95, 96. Sparta loses her supremacy. 55 


95 ne δὲ βιαίου ὄντος αὐτοῦ of τε ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες ἤχθοντο The 


τ Ἴ λέ , Ionians 

ὖχ ἥκιστα οἱ Ἴωνες καὶ ὅσοι ἀπὸ βασιλέως νεωστὶ πὰ others 

2 / 

ἠλευθέρωντο' φοιτῶντές τε πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἠξίουν Aa 
im to 


αὐτοὺς ἡγεμόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸ ξυγγενὲς καὶ the Athe- 


8 Παυσανίᾳ μὴ Porerpemety ἤν που βιάζηται. οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι une ee 
> 
ἐδέξαντό τε τοὺς λόγους Kal προσείχθι τὴν γνώμην ὡς οὐ he is τε- 
called to 
mepiovespanion τὶ τἄλλά τε καταστησόμενοι ἣ Φαίωοιτο ἄριστα & parta :the 
αὐτοῖς. ἐν τούτῳ δὲ of ea apes Παυ- non-Pelo- 
, θά 43 ponnesian 
σανίαν ἀνακρινοῦντες ὧν πέρι ἐπυνθάνοντο" καὶ γὰρ ἀδικία snies 
10 πόλλ μοτη δεῖ τὸ αὐτοῦ ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τῶν ἀφηθίοοε transfer 


themselves 
μένων, καὶ Πυβαμοίθης μᾶλλον ae aie ἢ στρα- from 


τηγία. ξυνέβη τε αὐτῷ καλεῖσθαί τε ἅμα καὶ τοὺς ξυμμάχους atte 
eee a wv x79 , I x n 
τῷ ἐκείνου ἔχθει παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους μετατάξασθαι πλὴν τῶν [478-7]. 
ἀπὸ Πελοποννήσου στρατιωτῶν. ἐλθὼν δὲ ἐς Λακεδαί- 
15 μονα τῶν μὲν ἰδίᾳ πρός τινα ἀδικημάτων εὐθύνθη, τὰ δὲ 
μέγιστα ἀπολύεται μὴ ἀδικεῖν: κατηγορεῖτο δὲ αὐτοῦ οὐχ 
\ a 
ἥκιστα μηδισμὸς καὶ ἐδόκει σαφέστατον εἶναι. καὶ ἐκεῖνον 
Se 3 4 5 La ww , Ν ν » 
μὲν οὐκέτι ἐκπέμπουσιν ἄρχοντα, Δόρκιν δὲ καὶ ἄλλους 
τινὰς pet αὐτοῦ στρατιὰν ἔχοντας οὐ πολλήν" οἷς οὐκέτι 
20 ἐφίεσαν οἱ ξύμμαχοι τὴν ἡγεμονίαν. 
Οἱ δὲ αἰσθόμενοι ἀπῆλθον, καὶ ἄλλους οὐκέτι ὕστερον The 
ς Lacedae- 
ἐξέπεμψαν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ὑπ Ρ  Μετῆι μὴ σφίσιν οἱ 


monians 
ἐξιόντες χείρους γίγνωνται, ὕπερ καὶ ἐν τῷ Παυσανίᾳ accept the 
\ situation. 
éveidov, ἀπαλλαξείοντες δὲ καὶ τοῦ Μηδικοῦ πολέμου, καὶ 
28 τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους νομίζοντες ἱκανοὺς ἐξηγεῖσθαι καὶ σφίσιν 
ἐν τῷ τότε παρόντι ἐπιτηδείους. 


96 Hepa λδ εὐσξε δὲ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν Ἤμουν ΔῈ τούτῳ τῷ The Athe- 
nians or- 
ganize 


ἔταξαν ἃς τε ἔδει παρέχειν τῶν πόλεων χρήματα πρὸς τὸν ΠῈΣ con- 
a . federacy. 
βάρβαρον καὶ ἃς ναῦς" πρόσχημα yap ἦν ἀμύνασθαι ὧν 
5. ἔπαθον δῃοῦντας τὴν βασιλέως χώραν. καὶ ἑλληνοταμίαι 


τρόπῳ ἑκόντων τῶν ξυμμάχων διὰ τὸ Παυσανίου μῖσος, 


na ΄ 
τότε πρῶτον ᾿Αθηναίοις κατέστη ἀρχή, οἱ ἐδέχοντο τὸν 


95. 11. ἢ στρατηγία] Or ἡ στρατηγία. 


56 Athens and Sparta still allies. 1. 96-09. 


n / ς ἰῷ 
φόρον: οὕτω γὰρ ὠνομάσθη τῶν χρημάτων ἣ φορά. ἦν 
δ᾽ 6 πρῶτος φόρος ταχθεὶς τετρακόσια τάλαντα καὶ ἑξή- 
κοντα. ταμιεῖόν τε Δῆλος ἦν αὐτοῖς, καὶ αἱ ξύνοδοι ἐς τὸ 
€ A * 
ἱερὸν ἐγίγνοντο. To 
I will de- ‘Hyodpevor δὲ αὐτονόμων τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ 97 
scribe the \ a , ΄, ᾿ ΓΒΕ: ΄, 
growth of ἀπὸ κοινῶν ξυνόδων βουλευόντων τοσάδε ἐπῆλθον πολέμῳ 

a n / 
the Athe- re καὶ διαχειρίσει πραγμάτων μεταξὺ τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου 
nian power Ἂς fal n » 4 tS με , > tad 
uptothe καὶ τοῦ Μηδικοῦ, & ἐγένετο πρός τε τὸν βάρβαρον αὐτοῖς 
ri a καὶ πρὸς τοὺς σφετέρους ξυμμάχους νεωτερίζοντας καὶ 
asubject Πελοποννησίων τοὺς ἀεὶ προστυγχάνοντας ἐν ἑκάστῳ. 
neglected 5 
ee ἔγραψα δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ τὴν ἐκβολὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐποιησάμην 
historians. διὰ τόδε ὅτι τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἦν τὸ 

χωρίον καὶ ἢ τὰ πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἱΒλληνικὰ ξυνετίθεσαν 
x eae * f 4 ’ “ Ἂ, [ἢ 2 Cad 
ἢ αὐτὰ τὰ Μηδικά' τούτων δ᾽ ὅσπερ καὶ ἥψατο ἐν TH το 
᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ “Ἑλλάνικος, βραχέως τε καὶ τοῖς χρόνοις 
> 2 n 3 , d Ν \ ed 2 ips ° τ 
οὐκ ἀκριβῶς ἐπεμνήσθη. ἅμα δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀπόδειξιν 
ἔχει τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ἐν οἵῳ τρόπῳ κατέστη. 
[477-466] Πρῶτον μὲν ’Hidva τὴν ἐπὶ Στρυμόνι Μήδων ἐχόντων 98 
ion, 
Scyros, 


Carystus. στρατηγοῦντος. ἔπειτα Σκῦρον τὴν ἐν τῷ Αἰγαίῳ νῆσον, 


σι 


πολιορκίᾳ εἷλον καὶ ἠνδραπόδισαν, Κίμωνος τοῦ Μιλτιάδου 


ἣν ῴκουν Δόλοπες, ἠνδραπόδισαν καὶ ᾧκισαν αὐτοί. πρὸς 
δὲ Καρυστίους αὐτοῖς ἄνευ τῶν ἄλλων Εὐβοέων πόλεμος 5 


μὰ ἐγένετο, καὶ χρόνῳ ξυνέβησαν καθ᾽ ὁμολογίαν. Ναξίοις δὲ 

about a a 

[6] and ἀποστᾶσι μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπολέμησαν καὶ πολιορκίᾳ παρεστή- 
+ fa er , Δ Ἂς εἴ ~ 

or aa σαντο, πρώτη τε αὕτη πόλις ξυμμαχὶς παρὰ τὸ καθεστηκὸς 

and δὲ ἐδουλώθη, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὡς ἑκάστῃ ξυνέβη. 


nae to Αἰτίαι δ᾽ ἄλλαι τε ἦσαν τῶν ἀποστάσεων καὶ μέγισται 99 

ence. This αἱ τῶν φόρων καὶ νεῶν ἔκδειαι, καὶ λειποστράτιον εἴ τῳ 

was their 

own fault, 
ΕΣ - 

for they ἦἧὖσαν οὐκ εἰωθόσιν οὐδὲ βουλομένοις ταλαιπωρεῖν προσά- 


weakened 
themselves YOUTES Tas ἀνάγκας. ἦσαν δέ πως καὶ ἄλλως of ᾿Αθηναῖοι 5 


t a n 
ἐγένετο᾽ ol γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀκριβῶς ἔπρασσον καὶ λυπηροὶ 


- > ἧς ΓΑ € a 
eae οὐκέτι ὁμοίως ἐν ἡδονῇ ἄρχοντες, καὶ οὔτε ξυνεστράτευον 
ξ N a , » 
their naval ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου ῥᾷδιόν τε προσάγεσθαι ἦν αὐτοῖς τοὺς ἀφιστα- 
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Note τ 
Many of the Cleruchies (coloured red ) include 
tributaries as well as Athenian colonists 
For the dependencies of Lesbos on the maudand 
(coloured.yellow ) see Thue. ΠῚ. 50 . 
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Forbes’ Thucydides, Book /. 





Oxford. University Press 


1. 99-101. B.C. 478-461. Ol. 75.3—79.4. 57 


μένους. ὧν αὐτοὶ αἴτιοι ἐγένοντο οἱ ξύμμαχοι" διὰ γὰρ τὴν service for 

ἀπόκνησιν ταύτην τῶν στρατειῶν οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν, ἵνα μὴ Payment 
: i τῇ Pare 2 2 P of tribute. 
2 v bud 4 n a Ἂς - 

10 ἀπ᾽ οἴκου ὦσιν, χρήματα ἐτάξαντο ἀντὶ τῶν νεῶν τὸ ἱκνού- 
μενον ἀνάλωμα φέρειν, καὶ τοῖς μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις ηὔξετο τὸ 
ναυτικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς δαπάνης ἣν ἐκεῖνοι ξυμφέροιεν, αὐτοὶ δὲ 
ὁπότε ἀποσταῖεν, ἀπαράσκευοι καὶ ἄπειροι ἐς τὸν πόλεμον 
καθίσταντο. 


100 Ἐγένετο δὲ μετὰ ταῦτα καὶ ἣ ἐπ’ Εὐρυμέδοντι ποταμῷ Cimon’s 
victory at 
the Eury- 
ξυμμάχων πρὸς Μήδους, καὶ ἐνίκων τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἀμφό- medon 

3 μΗ͂ mn , Ἂ ν᾿ [about 
τερα ᾿Αθηναῖοι Κίμωνος τοῦ Μιλτιάδου στρατηγοῦντος, καὶ 466), 


ἐν Παμφυλίᾳ πεζομαχία καὶ ναυμαχία ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν 


σι 


εἷλον τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθειραν τὰς πάσας ἐς τὰς 
διακοσίας. χρόνῳ τε ὕστερον ξυνέβη Θασίους αὐτῶν Revolt of 
2 - L \ a 2 a ἃ L , Thasos 
ἀποστῆναι, διενεχθέντας περὶ τῶν ἐν TH ἀντιπέρας Θράκῃ fabout 
ἐμπορίων καὶ τοῦ μετάλλου & ἐνέμοντο. καὶ ναυσὶ μὲν ἐπὶ 465]. 

, v4 eo a ‘4 2 ᾿Α 5» 
Θάσον πλεύσαντες οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ναυμαχίᾳ ἐκράτησαν καὶ ἐς 
το τὴν γῆν ἀπέβησαν, ἐπὶ δὲ Στρυμόνα πέμψαντες μυρίους 
οἰκήτορας αὑτῶν καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ὑπὸ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρό- Failure to 


ε :. ὦ \ ᾿ , ) Po ey - colonize 
vous ὡς οἰκιοῦντες τὰς τότε καλουμένας Ἔ ννέα ὁδοὺς νῦν Fanea 
δὲ ᾿Αμφίπολιν, τῶν μὲν Ἐννέα ὁδῶν αὐτοὶ ἐκράτησαν, ds oe 

OSS O: 


εἶχον ᾿Ηδωνοί, προελθόντες δὲ τῆς Θράκης ἐς μεσόγειαν 10,000 
15 διεφθάρησαν ἐν Δραβήσκῳ τῇ ᾿Ηδωνικῇ ὑπὸ τῶν Θρᾳκῶν 465-4). 
ξυμπάντων, ols πολέμιον ἦν τὸ χωρίον αἱ ᾿Εννέα ὁδοὶ κτιζό- 
μενον. 


101] Θάσιοι δὲ νικηθέντες μάχαις καὶ πολιορκούμενοι Λακεδαι- The Lace- 
, 2 a \ 2 a oF 2 , > daemo- 
μονίους ἐπεκαλοῦντο καὶ ἐπαμῦναι ἐκέλευον ἐσβαλόντας ἐς jians 
n bd ᾿ 

τὴν ᾿Αττικήν. οἱ δὲ ὑπέσχοντο μὲν κρύφα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων hee 

ε a= 

a Ψ n 
καὶ ἔμελλον, διεκωλύθησαν δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ γενομένου σεισμοῦ, sians to 
@ a a 5 1 
ὅ ἐν ᾧ καὶ οἱ Εἵλωτες αὐτοῖς καὶ τῶν περιοίκων Θουριᾶταί ee 


τε καὶ Αἰθεεῖς és ᾿Ιθώμν ἀπέστησαν. πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν Earth- 


100. 5. ἐς τὰς διακοσίας] ΟΥ ἐς διακοσίας. ς 
100. 16. ξυμπάντων] Poppo, on the authority of Valla’s translation 
(1432), reads ξύμπαντες. 
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quake and Εἱλώτων ἐγένοντο of τῶν παλαιῶν Μεσσηνίων τότε δουλω- 
revolt of 
the Helots 
[about Πρὸς μὲν οὖν τοὺς ἐν ᾿Ιθώμῃ πόλεμος καθειστήκει Aaxe- 
4641. ὃ 7, Θ ! δὲ , ν nN ΄ EON 
“haces αιμονίοις, Θάσιοι δὲ τρίτῳ ἔτει πολιορκούμενοι ὡμολόγη- 
surrenders σαν ᾿Αθηναίοις τεῖχός τε καθελόντες καὶ ναῦς παραδόντες, 


θέντων ἀπόγονοι ἡ καὶ Μεσσήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν οἱ πάντες. 


ube χρήματά te ὅσα ἔδει ἀποδοῦναι αὐτίκα ταξάμενοι καὶ τὸ 
4 3]. ΕἾ , τὰ ἂν Ν x ΄ μι / 

λοιπὸν φέρειν, THY TE ἤπειρον καὶ TO μέταλλον ἀφέντες. 
tare Λακεδαιμόνιοι δέ, ὡς αὐτοῖς πρὸς τοὺς ἐν ᾿Ιθώμῃ ἐμηκύ- 
of Ithome. 


Athenian VETO ὁ πόλεμος, ἄλλους τε ἐπεκαλέσαντο ξυμμάχους καὶ 


Pid as ᾿Αθηναίους" of δ᾽ ἦλθον Κίμωνος στρατηγοῦντος πλήθει οὐκ 
or, bu bs 
coon ὀλίγῳ. μάλιστα δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἐπεκαλέσαντο ὅτι τειχομαχεῖν 
dismissed. 
Athens ,ὕὔ ’΄, + Ἄν ἃ, ta ἢ Ἂς Ν ᾿ 
renounces κυίας τούτου ἐνδεᾶ ἐφαίνετο" βίᾳ γὰρ ἂν εἷλον τὸ χωρίον. 
her alli- 
ance with 
¥. 
Sparta, and καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις φανερὰ ἐγένετο. οἱ yap Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
8 n pa ἐγ γὰρ μόνιοι, 
allies her- 2 een , , 3 ελ) ΄ὔ n° 
self with ἐπειδὴ TO χωρίον Bia οὐχ ἡλίσκετο, δείσαντες τῶν ᾿Αθη- 


ἐδόκουν δυνατοὶ εἶναι, τοῖς δὲ πολιορκίας μακρᾶς καθεστη- 


‘ ae ee a ,ὔ lat - 
καὶ διαφορὰ ἐκ ταύτης τῆς στρατείας πρῶτον Λακεδαιμονίοις 


\ 
Tee ναίων τὸ τολμηρὸν καὶ τὴν νεωτεροποιίαν, καὶ ἀλλοφύλους 
[about ἅμα ἡγησάμενοι, μή τι, ἢν παραμείνωσιν, ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν 
τ. " 

461) Ἰθώμῃ πεισθέντες νεωτερίσωσι, μόνους τῶν ξυμμάχων 
+ ae ὩΣ Ἂς ἢ , > na ἊΨ , 
ἀπέπεμψαν, τὴν μὲν ὑποψίαν οὐ δηλοῦντες, εἰπόντες ὃ 

n Ἅ + a 
ὅτι οὐδὲν προσδέονται αὐτῶν ἔτι. οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔγνωσαν 
οὐκ ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίονι λόγῳ ἀποπεμπόμενοι, ἀλλά τινος 
ὑπόπτου γενομένου" καὶ δεινὸν ποιησάμενοι καὶ οὐκ ἀξιώ- 
σαντες ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων τοῦτο παθεῖν, εὐθὺς ἐπειδὴ 
ee 
ἀνεχώρησαν, ἀφέντες τὴν γενομένην ἐπὶ τῷ Μήδῳ ξυμ- 
μαχίαν πρὸς αὐτοὺς ᾿Αργείοις τοῖς ἐκείνων πολεμίοις 
+ μι 3 Ν % Ἀν ad > ἐς 

ξύμμαχοι ἐγένοντο, καὶ πρὸς Θεσσαλοὺς ἅμα ἀμφοτέροις 
ot αὐτοὶ ὅρκοι καὶ ξυμμαχία κατέστη. 


’ 
Τέλος Οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ιθώμῃ δεκάτῳ ἔτει, ὡς οὐκέτι ἐδύναντο ἀντέχειν, 
surrenders 
[4ss, or ἐνέβησαν πρὸς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τε ἐξίασιν ἐκ 


« 


, a 
461}. Πελοποννήσου ὑπόσπονδοι καὶ μηδέποτε ἐπιβήσονται αὐτῆς" 


102, 5. τοῖς δὲ] Or τῆς δέ, inferior MSS, 
108. 1. δεκάτῳ ἔτει] Kriiger conjectures τετάρτῳ. 


102 


σι 


τὸ 


ο 


20 


108 
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\ f δε re 
ἣν δέ τις ἁλίσκηται, τοῦ λαβόντος εἷναι δοῦλον. ἣν δέ τι The gar- 
ὶ in “ i = 
5 kal χρηστήριον τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις Πυθικὸν πρὸ τοῦ, τὸν ced 
Ἐν = me 7 
ἱκέτην τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ ᾿Ιθωμήτα ἀφιέναι. ἐξῆλθον δὲ αὐτοὶ Naupactus. 


\ a a na 
καὶ παῖδες καὶ γυναῖκες, καὶ αὐτοὺς ᾿Αθηναῖοι δεξάμενοι κατ᾽ 
ἔχθος ἤδη τὸ Λακεδαιμονίων ἐς Ναύπακτον κατῴκισαν, ἣν 
Ν᾽ i , Ν an lal 2 lot 3. I 
ἔτυχον ἡρηκότες νεωστὶ Δλυκρῶν τῶν ᾿Οῷλῶν ila 
10 Tippee eric? δὲ καὶ Mayes ᾿Αθηναίοις és Sompaxlay eee 


A n_ revolts 
ακεδαιμονίων ἀποστάντες, ὅτι αὐτοὺς Κορίνθιοι περὶ ys from Cor- 


ὅρων ἰδ ον κατεῖχον καὶ ἔσχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μέγαρα καὶ inth and 
olns 
IInyds, καὶ τὰ μακρὰ τείχη ἀκυδόμησαν Meyapeiee τὰ ἀπὸ ΤΌΝ 


τῆς πόλεως ἐς Νίσαιαν, καὶ ἐπ ῥθύρρῦν αὐτοί. καὶ Κοριν- cede 
15 θίοις μὲν οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀπὸ τοῦδε τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος ἤρξατο Athens and 


πρῶτον ἐς ᾿Αθηναίους γενέσθαι. Corinth. 
104 ᾿Ϊνάρως δὲ ὁ Ψαμμιτίχου Λίβυς, βασιλεὺς Λιβύων τῶν Revolt of 


the Egyp- 

mea ya lk ips andes ae ΔΙΜΕΕ ΣΕ ΤΥ “πὸ Pie rere es 
πόλεως ἀπέστησεν Αἰγύπτου τὰ πλέω ἀπὸ βασιλέως ᾿Αρτα- ἐστι 

ἢ J δ]. 

ξέρξου, καὶ αὐτὸς ἄρχων γενόμενος ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπηγάγετο. [462 


5 οἱ δέ (ere? yap és Κύπρον στρατευόμενοι ναυσὶ διακοσίαις μὸν them 
αὑτῶν τε καὶ τῶν ἔυμμδχωη) ἦλθον ἀπολιπόντες τὴν Κύπρον, ote 
καὶ ἀναπλεύσαντες ἀπὸ θαλάσσης ἐς τὸν Νεῖλον, τοῦ τε 
ποταμοῦ κρατοῦντες καὶ τῆς Μέμφιδος τῶν δύο μερῶν, 
πρὸς τὸ τρίτον μέρος ὃ καλεῖται Λευκὸν τεῖχος ἐπολέμουν" 

το ἐνῆσαν δὲ αὐτόθι Περσῶν καὶ Μήδων of καταφυγόντες καὶ 
Αἰγυπτίων οἱ μὴ ξυναποστάντες. 
105 ᾿Αθηναίοις δὲ ναυσὶν Sane te és ᾿Αλιᾶς πρὸς Κοριν- Athens at 
war with 
Olovs καὶ ᾿Επιδαυρίους μάχη ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐνίκων Κορίνθιοι. Corinth 
καὶ Barepey ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐναυμάχησαν ἐπὶ Κεκρυφαλείᾳ Πελο- oe 


ποννησίων ναυσίν, καὶ ἐνίκων ᾿Αθηναῖοι. πολέμου δὲ 459-8]; 
defeat and 
two vic- 
μαχία γίγνεται ἐπ᾽ Ὁ ΑΝ μεγάλη ᾿Αϑδηναίων καὶ Αἰγινητῶν, tories at 


568. 


5 καταστάντος πρὸς Αἰγινήτας ᾿Αθηναίοις μετὰ ταῦτα ναυ- 


καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι ἑκατέροις τοῤή σὰν; καὶ ἐνίκων ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
καὶ ναῦς ἑβδομήκοντα λαβόντες αὐτῶν ἐς τὴν γῆν ἀπέβησαν 
καὶ ἐπολιόρκουν, Λεωκράτους τοῦ Στροίβου στρατηγοῦντος. 
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4 
Athens ἔπειτα Πελοποννήσιοι ἀμύνειν βουλόμενοι Αἰγινήταις ἐς 10 


rm μὲν τὴν Αἴγιναν τριακοσίους ὁπλίτας πρότερον Κορινθίων 
? #. x a 
an καὶ "Emdavplwy ἐπικούρους διεβίβασαν, τὰ δὲ ἄκρα τῆς 
perseveres 


, > ἃς a # ig 
in the Tepavias κατέλαβον καὶ és τὴν Μεγαρίδα κατέβησαν Kopiv- 
n , yw 
blockade θιοι μετὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων, νομίζοντες ἀδυνάτους ἔσεσθαι 
though at- , Ρ a in a ν , 2 
tacked by Αθηναίους βοηθεῖν τοῖς Μεγαρεῦσιν ἔν τε Αἰγίνῃ ἀπούσης 15 
in’ bh. rn a ἅ ἃ ἢ Ὁ . Ἅ. > \ _ 2) 
Corint στρατιᾶς πολλῆς καὶ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ᾽ ἢν δὲ καὶ βοηθῶσιν, am 
Αἰγίνης ἀναστήσεσθαι αὐτούς. οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὸ μὲν 
x ε 2 ὡ» n 3. ἃ ἌΝ - 
πρὸς Αἰγίνῃ στράτευμα οὐκ ἐκίνησαν, τῶν δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
ὑπολοίπων οἵ τε πρεσβύτατοι καὶ οἱ νεώτατοι ἀφικνοῦνται 
ἐς τὰ Μέγαρα Μυρωνίδου στρατηγοῦντος. καὶ μάχης γενο- 20 
μένης ἰσορρόπου πρὸς Κορινθίους διεκρίθησαν ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων, 
καὶ ἐνόμισαν αὐτοὶ ἑκάτεροι οὐκ ἔλασσον ἔχειν ἐν τῷ Epyy. 
καὶ οἱ μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι (ἐκράτησαν γὰρ ὅμως μᾶλλον) ἀπελ- 


Great de- θόντων τῶν Κορινθίων τροπαῖον ἔστησαν" οἱ δὲ Κορίνθιοι 

feat of Cor- 

inthians in 
4 id ς ἃ i a , 

ee σκευασάμενοι ἡμέρας ὕστερον δώδεκα μάλιστα, ἐλθόντες 

about 5 

4581. ἀνθίστασαν τροπαῖον καὶ αὐτοὶ ὡς νικήσαντες. καὶ οἱ 


κακιζόμενοι ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει πρεσβυτέρων, καὶ παρα- 38 


᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐκβοηθήσαντες ἐκ τῶν Μεγάρων τούς τε τὸ 
τροπαῖον ἱστάντας διαφθείρουσι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ξυμβαλόν- 
τες ἐκράτησαν. 30 
Οἱ δὲ νικώμενοι ὑπεχώρουν, καί τι αὐτῶν μέρος οὐκ 106 
> x \ x “ € fae ee ν 
ὀλίγον προσβιασθὲν καὶ διαμαρτὸν τῆς ὁδοῦ ἐσέπεσεν ἔς 
του χωρίον ἰδιώτου, ᾧ ἔτυχεν ὄρυγμα μέγα περιεῖργον καὶ 
οὐκ ἦν ἔξοδος. οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι γνόντες κατὰ πρόσωπόν 
tay ς /, \ , A AY 
te εἶργον τοῖς ὁπλίταις καὶ περιστήσαντες κύκλῳ τοὺς 5 
ψιλοὺς κατέλευσαν πάντας τοὺς ἐσελθόντας, καὶ πάθος 
μέγα τοῦτο Κορινθίοις ἐγένετο. τὸ δὲ πλῆθος ἀπεχώρησεν 
αὐτοῖς τῆς στρατιᾶς ἐπ᾽ οἴκου. 
Beginning ἊἪἬρξαντο δὲ κατὰ τοὺς χρόνους τούτους καὶ τὰ μακρὰ 107 
of Long ’ . > , , 
Walls. τείχη ἐς θάλασσαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι οἰκοδομεῖν, τό Te Padrnpdvde 
\ Sf fad Ν 4 , 3 “Ὁ 
καὶ τὸ ἐς Πειραιᾶ. καὶ Φωκέων στρατευσάντων ἐς Δωριᾶς 
τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων μητρόπολιν, Βοιὸν καὶ Κυτίνιον καὶ 


I.107,108. 2.0. 461-445. Ol. 79.4—83. 4. 61 


5 Ἐρινεόν, καὶ ἑλόντων ἐν τῶν πολισμάτων τούτων, of Aake- Lacedae- 
δαιμόνιοι, Νικομήδους τοῦ Κλεομβρότου ὑπὲρ Πλειστοάνακ- peition 
Tos τοῦ Παυσανίου βασιλέως νέου ὄντος ἔτι ἡγουμένου, against 
ἐβοήθησαν τοῖς Δωριεῦσιν ἑαυτῶν τε πεντακοσίοις καὶ ree 
χιλίοις ὁπλίταις καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων μυρίοις, καὶ τοὺς 457] 
10 Φωκέας ὁμολογίᾳ ἀναγκάσαντες ἀποδοῦναι τὴν πόλιν 
ἀπεχώρουν πάλιν. καὶ κατὰ θάλασσαν μὲν αὐτούς, διὰ 
τοῦ Κρισαίου κόλπου εἰ βούλοιντο περαιοῦσθαι, ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ναυσὶ περιπλεύσαντες ἔμελλον κωλύσειν: διὰ δὲ τῆς 
Γερανίας οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἐφαίνετο αὐτοῖς ᾿Αθηναίων ἐχόντων 
15 Μέγαρα καὶ Πηγὰς πορεύεσθαι. δύσοδός τε γὰρ 7 Γερανία 
καὶ ἐφρουρεῖτο ἀεὶ ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων" καὶ τότε ἠσθάνοντο 
αὐτοὺς μέλλοντας καὶ ταύτῃ κωλύσειν. ἔδοξε δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐν 
Βοιωτοῖς περιμείνασι σκέψασθαι ὅτῳ τρόπῳ ἀσφαλέστατα 
διαπορεύσονται. τὸ δέ τι καὶ ἄνδρες τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπῆγον Treason at 
20 αὐτοὺς κρύφα, ἐλπίσαντες δῆμόν τε καταπαύσειν καὶ τὰ ae: 
μακρὰ τείχη οἰκοδομούμενα. ἐβοήθησαν 8 ἐπ’ αὐτοὺς of nians at- 
᾿Αθηναῖοι πανδημεὶ καὶ ᾿Αργείων χίλιοι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων το σεθε, 
ξυμμάχων ὡς ἕκαστοι ξύμπαντες δὲ ἐγένοντο τετρακισχί- ee 
λιοι καὶ μύριοι. νομίσαντες δὲ ἀπορεῖν ὅπῃ διέλθωσιν Boeotia. 
25 ἐπεστράτευσαν αὐτοῖς, καί τι καὶ τοῦ δήμου καταλύσεως 
ὑποψίᾳ. ἦλθον δὲ καὶ Θεσσαλῶν ἱππῆς τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις 
κατὰ τὸ ξυμμαχικόν, ot μετέστησαν ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ παρὰ τοὺς 
Λακεδαιμονίους. 


108 Γενομένης δὲ μάχης ἐν Τανάγρᾳ τῆς Βοιωτίας ἐνίκων Athenian 
defeat at 
Tanagra 
τέρων πολύς. καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὲν ἐς τὴν Μεγαρίδα πὸ 
4511. 


Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι, καὶ φόνος ἐγένετο ἀμφο- 


ἐλθόντες καὶ δενδροτομήσαντες πάλιν ἀπῆλθον ἐπ᾽ οἴκου 


5 διὰ Γερανίας καὶ ᾿Ισθμοῦ: ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ δευτέρᾳ καὶ ἑξη- baa at 
KooTH ἡμέρᾳ μετὰ τὴν μάχην ἐστράτευσαν és Βοιωτοὺς Ἄνα 
Μυρωνίδου στρατηγοῦντος, καὶ μάχῃ ἐν Οἰνοφύτοις τοὺς 457]. 
Βοιωτοὺς νικήσαντες τῆς τε χώρας ἐκράτησαν τῆς Βοιωτίας and Phocis 


Ἂς Ζ' Ν , x a κ᾿ . become 
καὶ Φωκίδος, καὶ Ταναγραίων τὸ τεῖχος περιεῖλον, Kat subject. 
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LongWalls Λοκρῶν τῶν ᾿Οπουντίων ἑκατὸν ἄνδρας ὁμήρους τοὺς πλου- 10 
completed. ᾿ς , 
Connie σιωτάτους ἔλαβον, τά τε τείχη τὰ ἑαυτῶν τὰ μακρὰ ἐπετέ- 


oe λεσαν. ὡμολόγησαν δὲ καὶ Αἰγινῆται μετὰ ταῦτα τοῖς 
Bon of ᾿Αθηναίοις, τείχη τε περιελόντες Kal vats παραδόντες 
Tolmides. 
Sicyon : ; : ᾿ ᾿ : 
attacked νῆσον περιέπλευσαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι Τολμίδου τοῦ ToApaiov 15 
[about 
456]. 


φόρον τε ταξάμενοι ἐς τὸν ἔπειτα χρόνον. καὶ Πελοπόν- 


στρατηγοῦντος, καὶ τὸ νεώριον τὸ Λακεδαιμονίων ἐνέπρησαν, 

καὶ Χαλκίδα Κορινθίων πόλιν εἷλον, καὶ Σικυωνίους ἐν ἀπο- 
βάσει τῆς γῆς μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν. 

The Athe- Οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι ἐπέμενον, 109 


- es Ἂν 
niansand αὶ αὐτοῖς πολλαὶ ἰδέαι πολέμων κατέστησαν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ 


allies in 

Egypt. πρῶτον ἐκράτουν τῆς Αἰγύπτου ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ βασιλεὺς 
Fruitless πέμπει ἐς Λακεδαίμονα Μεγάβαζον ἄνδρα Πέρσην χρήματα 
τὶς μὰ ἔχοντα, ὅπως ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐσβαλεῖν πεισθέντων τῶν 5 


το Sparta. Πελοποννησίων ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτου ἀπαγάγοι ᾿Αθηναίους. ὡς δ᾽ 
αὐτῷ οὐ προυχώρει καὶ τὰ χρήματα ἄλλως ἀναλοῦτο, ὃ μὲν 
Μεγάβαζος καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν χρημάτων πάλιν ἐς τὴν 
᾿Ασίαν ἐκομίσθη, Μεγάβυζον δὲ τὸν Ζωπύρου πέμπει ἄνδρα 
Πέρσην μετὰ στρατιᾶς πολλῆς" ὃς ἀφικόμενος κατὰ γῆν το 
τούς τε Αἰγυπτίους καὶ τοὺς ξυμμάχους μάχῃ ἐκράτησεν, 
The Athe- καὶ ἐκ τῆς Μέμφιδος ἐξήλασε τοὺς “Ἕλληνας, καὶ τέλος 
ee és Προσωπίτιδα τὴν νῆσον κατέκλῃσεν, Kal ἐπολιόρκει ἐν 
blockaded αὐτῇ ἐνιαυτὸν καὶ ἐξ μῆνας, μέχρι οὗ ξηράνας τὴν διώρυχα 
and taken Ἶ ! ᾿ \ 9 ! δῷ 2% 5 5 
[about kal παρατρέψας ἄλλῃ τὸ ὕδωρ τάς τε ναῦς ἐπὶ tod ξηροῦ 15 
458]: ἐποίησε καὶ τῆς νήσου τὰ πολλὰ ἤπειρον, καὶ διαβὰς εἷλε 
τὴν νῆσον πεζῇ. 


Egypt re. οὕτω μὲν τὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων πράγματα ἐφθάρη, ἕξ ἔτη 110 


ὼς πολεμήσαντα' καὶ ὀλίγοι ἀπὸ πολλῶν πορευόμενοι διὰ τῆς 
Η , tal 
King. Λιβύης és Κυρήνην ἐσώθησαν, of δὲ πλεῖστοι ἀπώλοντο. 


Αἴγυπτος δὲ πάλιν ὑπὸ βασιλέα ἐγένετο πλὴν ᾿Αμυρταίου 
τοῦ ἐν τοῖς ἕλεσι βασιλέως" τοῦτον δὲ διὰ μέγεθός τε τοῦ 5 
ἕλους οὐκ ἐδύναντο ἑλεῖν, καὶ ἅμα μαχιμώτατοί εἰσι τῶν 


110. 2. πολεμήσαντα] Cobet conjectures πολεμησάντων. 


I.llo-112. B.C. 461-445. Ol. 70. 4—83. 4. 63 


Αἰγυπτίων οἱ ἕλειοι. Ἰνάρως δὲ ὁ Λιβύων βασιλεύς, ὃς 
τὰ πάντα ἔπραξε περὶ τῆς Αἰγύπτου, προδοσίᾳ ληφθεὶς 
ἀνεσταυρώθη. ἐκ δὲ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν καὶ τῆς ἄλλης ξυμμαχί- Defeat of 
10 δος πεντήκοντα τριήρεις διάδοχοι πλέουσαι ἐς Αἴγυπτον ae 
ἔσχον κατὰ τὸ Μενδήσιον κέρας, οὐκ εἰδότες τῶν γεγενη- ments. 
μένων οὐδέν" καὶ αὐτοῖς ἔκ τε γῆς ἐπιπεσόντες πεζοὶ καὶ ἐκ 
θαλάσσης Φοινίκων ναυτικὸν διέφθειραν τὰς πολλὰς τῶν 
νεῶν, αἱ δ᾽ ἐλάσσους διέφυγον πάλιν. τὰ μὲν κατὰ τὴν 
15 μεγάλην στρατείαν ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων ἐς Αἴγυπ- 
Tov οὕτως ἐτελεύτησεν. 


111] Ἐκ δὲ Θεσσαλίας Ὀρέστης ὁ ᾿Εχεκρατίδου υἱὸς τοῦ Failure of 
n expe- 
ition to 
κατάγειν: καὶ παραλαβόντες Βοιωτοὺς καὶ Φωκέας ὄντας Thessaly. 


a 8] 
Θεσσαλῶν βασιλέως φεύγων ἔπεισεν ᾿Αθηναίους ἑαυτὸν 
γ 7 d 


ξυμμάχους ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐστράτευσαν τῆς Θεσσαλίας ἐπὶ Φάρ- 
5 σαλον. καὶ τῆς μὲν γῆς ἐκράτουν ὅσα μὴ προϊόντες πολὺ 
ἐκ τῶν ὅπλων (οἱ γὰρ ἱππῆς τῶν Θεσσαλῶν εἶργον), τὴν 
δὲ πόλιν οὐχ εἷλον, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο προυχώρει αὐτοῖς οὐδὲν 
ὧν ἕνεκα ἐστράτευσαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεχώρησαν πάλιν ᾿᾽Ορέστην 


ἔχοντες ἄπρακτοι. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον χίλιοι Naval ex- 
pedition 
under Peri- 
δ᾽ αὐτοὶ ras Πηγάς) παρέπλευσαν és Σικυῶνα Περικλέους cles. 

a we Ds ᾿ς 5 β Attacks on 
τοῦ Ξανθίππου στρατηγοῦντος, καὶ ἀποβάντες Σικυωνίων Sicyon and 


το ᾿Αθηναίων ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς τὰς ἐν Πηγαῖς ἐπιβάντες (εἶχον 


τοὺς προσμίξαντας μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν. καὶ εὐθὺς παραλα- oa 
repuls 


Bovres ᾿Αχαιοὺς καὶ διαπλεύσαντες πέραν τῆς ᾿Ακαρνανίας [about 
15 ἐς Οἰνιάδας ἐστράτευσαν καὶ ἐπολιόρκουν, οὐ μέντοι εἷλόν 453]. 
2 44 a SE » 
γε; ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεχώρησαν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου. 


n a \ 
112 Ὕστερον δὲ διαλιπόντων ἐτῶν τριῶν σπονδαὶ γίγνονται aimee for 
a a live years 
Πελοποννησίοις καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις πενταετεῖς. καὶ Ἑλληνικοῦ pape, 
Ἴ n [about 


μὲν πολέμου ἔσχον of ᾿Αθηναῖοι, és δὲ Κύπρον ἐστρατεύοντο 481} 

ναυσὶ διακοσίαις αὑτῶν τε καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων Κίμωνος leads a 
5 στρατηγοῦντος. καὶ ἑξήκοντα μὲν νῆες ἐς Αἴγυπτον ἀπ’ ne 

αὐτῶν ἔπλευσαν, ᾿Αμυρταίου μεταπέμποντος τοῦ ἐν τοῖς Death of 


a L € gt , 2 , ,ὔ Cimon ; 
ἕλεσι βασιλέως, αἱ δὲ ἄλλαι Κίτιον ἐπολιόρκουν. Κίμωνος victory off 


64 Loss of Boeotia and Megara. 1.112-114. 


sos n A 
Salamis in δὲ ἀποθανόντος καὶ λιμοῦ γενομένου ἀπεχώρησαν ἀπὸ Κι- 


een τίου, καὶ πλεύσαντες ὑπὲρ Σαλαμῖνος τῆς ἐν Κύπρῳ Φοίνιξι 
449]. καὶ Κίλιξιν ἐναυμάχησαν καὶ ἐπεζομάχησαν ἅμα, καὶ νική- το 


σαντες ἀμφότερα ἀπεχώρησαν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου, καὶ at ἐξ Αἰγύπτου 
Quarrel νῆες πάλιν αἱ ἐλθοῦσαι μετ᾽ αὐτῶν. Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ μετὰ 
πα Τὰ ἢ τὸν ἱερὸν RENCE OD πόλεμον ἐστράτευσαν, καὶ 
κρατήσαντες τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἱεροῦ παρέδοσαν Δελφοῖς" 
καὶ αὖθις ὕστερον ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀποχωρησάντων αὐτῶν στρα- 15 
τεύσαντες καὶ κρατήσαντες παρέδοσαν Φωκεῦσιν. 
Risings π΄. Καὶ χρόνου ἐγγενομένου μετὰ ταῦτα ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Βοιωτῶν 118 
Boeotia. εἰ , , ’ \ , y 
τῶν φευγόντων ἐχόντων ᾿Ορχομενὸν καὶ Χαιρώνειαν καὶ 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα χωρία τῆς Βοιωτίας, ἐστράτευσαν ἑαυτῶν μὲν 
χιλίοις ὁπλίταις τῶν δὲ ξυμμάχων ὡς ἑκάστοις ἐπὶ τὰ 
χωρία ταῦτα πολέμια ὄντα, Τολμίδου τοῦ Τολμαίου στρα- 


σι 


τηγοῦντος. καὶ Χαιρώνειαν ἑλόντες [Kal ἀνδραποδίσαντες]} 


Defeat αὐ ἀπεχώρουν φυλακὴν καταστήσαντες. πορευομένοις δ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
Coronea, 
and loss of 
paged Βοιωτῶν καὶ Λοκροὶ μετ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ Εὐβοέων φυγάδες καὶ 
447-6). 


ἐν Κορωνείᾳ ἐπιτίθενται of τε ἐκ τῆς Ὀρχομενοῦ φυγάδες 


ὅσοι τῆς αὐτῆς γνώμης ἦσαν, καὶ μάχῃ κρατήσαντες τοὺς μὲν το 
διέφθειραν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς δὲ ζῶντας ἔλαβον. καὶ τὴν 
Βοιωτίαν ἐξέλιπον ᾿Αθηναῖοι πᾶσαν, σπονδὰς ποιησάμενοι 

ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τοὺς ἄνδρας κομιοῦνται. καὶ οἱ φεύγοντες Βοιωτῶν 
κατελθόντες καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πάντες αὐτόνομοι πάλιν ἐγένοντο. 
Revolt of Mera δὲ ταῦτα οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον Εὔβοια ἀπέστη ἀπὸ 114 
Teele ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ és αὐτὴν διαβεβηκότος ἤδη Περικλέους 
[446]. στρατιᾷ ᾿Αθηναίων ἠγγέλθη αὐτῷ ὅτι Μέγαρα ἀφέστηκε 
καὶ Πελοποννήσιοι μέλλουσιν ἐσβαλεῖν ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν 
καὶ οἱ φρουροὶ ᾿Αθηναίων διεφθαρμένοι εἰσὶν ὑπὸ Μεγαρέων, 
πλὴν ὅσοι ἐς Νίσαιαν ἀπέφυγον᾽ ἐπαγαγόμενοι δὲ Κοριν- 


on 


θίους καὶ Σικυωνίους καὶ ᾿Επιδαυρίους ἀπέστησαν of Me- 
γαρῆς. 6 δὲ Περικλῆς πάλιν κατὰ τάχος ἐκόμιζε τὴν 
The Pelo- στρατιὰν ἐκ τῆς Εὐβοίας. καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο οἱ Πελοπον- 


onnesians a 2 a“ 
Pade γήσιοι τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς és Ἐλευσῖνα καὶ Θρίωζε ἐσβαλόντες το 


I. 114-116. Thirty Years’ Peace. 65 


¥ a 
ἐδήωσαν Πλειστοάνακτος τοῦ Παυσανίου βασιλέως Aaxe- Attica but 
δαιμονίων ἡγουμένου, καὶ τὸ πλέον οὐκέτι προελθόντες TEA 
ἀπεχώρησαν én’ οἴκου. καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι πάλιν ἐς Εὔβοιαν Pericles 
ὃ ! tT λέ n tL n Teconquers 
taBavres ἸΤερικλέους στρατηγοῦντος κατεστρέψαντο πᾶσαν, Puboea, 
Ν Ν ἧς yw ε "4 4 c a > 
τρ καὶ τὴν μὲν ἄλλην ὁμολογίᾳ κατεστήσαντο, ᾿Ἑστιαιᾶς ὃ 
ἐξοικίσαντες αὐτοὶ τὴν γῆν ἔσχον. 
115 ᾿Αναχωρήσαντες δὲ ἀπ᾽ Εὐβοίας οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον σπον- The Thirty 
x ) , BN 4 \ S Years’ 
das ἐποιήσαντο πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ τοὺς ξυμμάχους perce 
Fd * id lal 
τριακοντούτεις, ἀποδόντες Νίσαιαν καὶ Πηγὰς καὶ Τροιζῆνα [445]: 
καὶ ᾿Αχαΐαν" ταῦτα γὰρ εἶχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Πελοποννησίων. 
Ἕκτῳ δὲ ἔτει Σαμίοις καὶ Μιλησίοις πόλεμος ἐγένετο The Athe- 
\ , \ ς , 3 ΄ a ! nians, hear- 
meet Tipton, se οἱ Μιλήσιοι ἐλασδονμεῖοι τῷ πολέμῳ ἰὰν cea 
ix δ : 
παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους ἐλθόντες κατεβόων τῶν Σαμίων. ἔυν- plaints : 
ῃ Ν 2 > nn y oA against the 
ἐπελαμβάνοντο δὲ καὶ ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς Σάμου ἄνδρες ἰδιῶται ian 
νεωτερίσαι βουλόμενοι τὴν πολιτείαν. πλεύσαντες οὖν naar 
5 ment, esta- 
το ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐς Σάμον ναυσὶ τεσσαράκοντα δημοκρατίαν κατ-- plisha 
ἔστησαν, καὶ ὁμήρους ἔλαβον τῶν Σαμίων πεντήκοντα μὲν Semocracy. 
παῖδας ἴσους δὲ ἄνδρας, καὶ κατέθεντο ἐς Λῆμνον, καὶ 
φρουρὰν ἐγκαταλιπόντες ἀνεχώρησαν. τῶν δὲ Σαμίων The 
ἘΦ L ry 3 es Ἄ a 2 \ " exiled oli- 
ἦσαν γάρ τινες ot οὐχ ὑπέμενον GAN’ ἔφυγον ἐς τὴν ἤπειρον, oarchs το- 
15 ξυνθέμενοι τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει τοῖς δυνατωτάτοις καὶ Πισ- turn and 
, an ¢ po , 4 > ἢ ,  heada 
σούθνῃ τῷ Ὑστάσπου ξυμμαχίαν, ὃς εἶχε Σάρδεις τότε, revolt 
ἐπικούρους τε ξυλλέξαντες ἐς ἑπτακοσίους, διέβησαν ὑπὸ [440]. 
νύκτα és τὴν Σάμον, καὶ πρῶτον μὲν TO δήμῳ ἐπανέστησαν 
καὶ ἐκράτησαν τῶν πλείστων, ἔπειτα τοὺς ὁμήρους κλέ- 
ἊΨ a ‘ ec i: be I \ Ἂν 
20 ψαντες ἐκ Λήμνου τοὺς αὑτῶν ἀπέστησαν, καὶ τοὺς φρου- 
΄ x. 2 ,ὔ᾿ \ Ἂ ΒΑ A bi * 
povs τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τοὺς ἄρχοντας οἱ ἦσαν παρὰ 


σφίσιν ἐξέδοσαν ἸΠισσούθνῃ, ἐπί τε Μίλητον εὐθὺς παρε- ne 
also 


z " cal 
σκευάζονντο στρατεύειν. ξυναπέστησαν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ Βυ- revolts. 


ζάντιοι. 


1186 ᾿Αθηναῖοι δ᾽ ὡς ἤσθοντο, πλεύσαντες ναυσὶν ἑξήκοντα Pericles 
leads an 
expedition 
ἃ. ἧς an 

(ἔτυχον yap αἱ μὲν ἐπὶ Καρίας ἐς προσκοπὴν τῶν Φοινισ-- to Samos. 


F 


ἐπὶ Σάμου ταῖς μὲν ἑκκαίδεκα τῶν νεῶν οὐκ ἐχρήσαντο 


66 Revolt of Samos. I. 116-118. 


σῶν νεῶν olydpevat, αἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ Χίου καὶ Λέσβου περιαγ- 
͵ 5. , N \ Sooo 
γέλλουσαι βοηθεῖν), τεσσαράκοντα δὲ ναυσὶ καὶ τέσσαρσι 5 
an - , 
Περικλέους δεκάτου αὐτοῦ στρατηγοῦντος ἐναυμάχησαν πρὸς 
. na τς 
Athenian Τραγίᾳ τῇ νήσῳ Σαμίων ναυσὶν ἑβδομήκοντα, ὧν ἦσαν 
victory off ς ; ᾿ ar ake Ν ; 
Tragia: αἱ εἴκοσι στρατιώτιδες" ἔτυχον δὲ αἱ πᾶσαι ἀπὸ Μιλήτου 
ee πλέουσαι. καὶ ἐνίκων ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ὕστερον δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐβοή- 
θησαν ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν νῆες τεσσαράκοντα καὶ Χίων καὶ το 
Λεσβίων πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι, καὶ ἀποβάντες καὶ κρατοῦντες 
2 
τῷ πεζῷ ἐπολιόρκουν τρισὶ τείχεσι τὴν πόλιν, καὶ ἐκ θαλάσ- 


The Phoe- ons ἅμα. Περικλῆς δὲ λαβὼν ἑξήκοντα ναῦς ἀπὸ τῶν 
nician fleet , a ν D N , πὶ Kav ν } Kaol 
expected, ἐφορμουσῶν φχετὸ κατὰ τάχος ἐπὶ Καύνου καὶ Καρίας, 

t a a 3. ' > Ἂς t 
ἐσαγγελθέντων ὅτι Φοίνισσαι νῆες ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς πλέουσιν" 15 
ᾧχετο yap καὶ ἐκ τῆς Σάμου πέντε ναυσὶ Στησαγόρας καὶ 
ἄλλοι ἐπὶ τὰς Φοινίσσας. 


Successful Ἐν τούτῳ δὲ οἱ Σάμιοι ἐξαπιναίως ἔκπλουν ποιησάμενοι 117 
sally from 
Samos in 


eo ναῦς διέφθειραν καὶ ναυμαχοῦντες τὰς ἀνταναγομένας ἐνί- 
ce} ericies. 


ἀφράκτῳ τῷ στρατοπέδῳ ἐπιπεσόντες Tas Te προφυλακίδας 


κησαν, καὶ τῆς θαλάσσης τῆς καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἐκράτησαν 
ἡμέρας περὶ τεσσαρασκαίδεκα, καὶ ἐσεκομίσαντο καὶ ἐξε- 


σι 


κομίσαντο & ἐβούλοντο. ἐλθόντος δὲ Περικλέους πάλιν 
ὧν \ ra * 3 col > n Ὁ 
ταῖς ναυσὶ κατεκλήσθησαν. καὶ ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν ὕστερον 
ta , € BS # Ἅ, 
προσεβοήθησαν τεσσαράκοντα μὲν αἱ μετὰ Θουκυδίδου καὶ 
“Ayvwvos καὶ Φορμίωνος νῆες, εἴκοσι δὲ αἱ μετὰ Τληπο- 
λέμου καὶ ᾿Αντικλέους, ἐκ δὲ Χίου καὶ Λέσβου τριάκοντα. 10 


᾿ 4 , χω 5] , ε , 
Surrender καὶ ναυμαχίαν μέν τινα βραχεῖαν ἐποιήσαντο of Σάμιοι, 
of Samos 
and Byzan- 
tium [439]. καὶ προσεχώρησαν ὁμολογίᾳ, τεῖχός τε καθελόντες καὶ 
ὁμήρους δόντες καὶ ναῦς παραδόντες καὶ χρήματα τὰ 


ἀναλωθέντα κατὰ χρόνους ταξάμενοι ἀποδοῦναι. ξυνέβησαν 15 


ἀδύνατοι δὲ ὄντες ἀντισχεῖν ἐξεπολιορκήθησαν ἐνάτῳ μηνὶ 


δὲ καὶ Βυζάντιοι ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον ὑπήκοοι εἶναι. 
The quar- Μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ ἤδη γίγνεται οὐ πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν ὕστερον 118 
tels with \ ͵ ΩΣ ὩΣ κ᾿ \ 
Corinth 7 προειρημένα, τά τε Κερκυραϊκὰ καὶ τὰ Ποτιδαιατικὰ καὶ 


happened ὅσα πρόφασις τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου κατέστη. ταῦτα δὲ ξύμ- 


1. 118-190. Assembly of the Allies. 67 


mavta ὅσα ἔπραξαν of “Ἕλληνες πρός τε ἀλλήλους καὶ not long 

ἣ i ae i ; , afterwards 
τὸν βάρβαρον, ἐγένετο ἐν ἔτεσι πεντήκοντα μάλιστα μεταξὺ (ch, 23 0. 
τῆς Ξέρξου ἀναχωρήσεως καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου" 


2 nm 
ἐν οἷς ᾿Αθηναῖοι τήν Te ἀρχὴν ἐγκρατεστέραν κατεστήσαντο 


σι 


\ > \ 
καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐπὶ μέγα ἐχώρησαν δυνάμεως, of δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι The Lace- 
σθέ ν 5,,.2 S28 , ey , daemonians 
αἰσθόμενοι οὔτε ἐκώλυον εἰ μὴ ἐπὶ βραχύ, ἡσύχαζόν TE vere in- 
\ a μὴ - ὃ 
το τὸ πλέον τοῦ χρόνου, ὄντες μὲν καὶ πρὸ τοῦ μὴ ταχεῖς aie cna 
t elr ailles 
ἰέναι és τοὺς πολέμους, εἰ μὴ ἀναγκάζοιντο, τὸ δέ τι Kal were 
ἸΑ a 
πολέμοις οἰκείοις ἐξειργόμενοι, πρὶν δὴ ἡ δύναμις τῶν nas 
3 , a ¥ Youn xn ῳ Ἀ 
Αθηναίων σαφῶς ἤρετο καὶ τῆς ξυμμαχίας αὐτῶν ἥπτοντο. 
, id nan 
τότε δ᾽ οὐκέτι ἀνασχετὸν ἐποιοῦντο. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιχειρητέα 
15 ἐδόκει εἶναι πάσῃ προθυμίᾳ καὶ καθαιρετέα ἡ ἰσχύς, ἢν 


δύνωνται, ἀραμένοις τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον. αὐτοῖς μὲν οὖν Having 


τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις διέγνωστο λελύσθαι τε τὰς σπονδὰς ϑξειθ aceon 


ΜΕΝ them- 
XN x ? - 
καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἀδικεῖν, πέμψαντες δὲ ἐς Δελφοὺς selves 
2 , Ν θ X , λ a ἄ “ 5 e 88 (ch. 87), 
ἐπηρώτων τὸν θεὸν εἰ πολεμοῦσιν ἄμεινον ἔσται" ὁ δὲ they con- 
20 ἀνεῖλεν αὐτοῖς, ὡς λέγεται, κατὰ κράτος πολεμοῦσι νίκην Snel a 
who pro- 


ἔσεσθαι, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔφη ξυλλήψεσθαι καὶ παρακαλούμενος mises help. 
καὶ ἄκλητος. 

119 Αὖθις δὲ τοὺς ξυμμάχους παρακαλέσαντες ψῆφον ἐβού- They sum- 

3 7 > N Ἢ {a Ae -~_ mon the 
Aovto ἐπαγαγεῖν εἰ χρὴ πολεμεῖν. καὶ ἐλθόντων τῶν accembly 
πρέσβεων ἀπὸ τῆς ξυμμαχίας καὶ ξυνόδου γενομένης οἵ τε oe 
ἄλλοι εἶπον ἃ ἐβούλοντο, κατηγοροῦντες of πλείους τῶν 
5’AOnvatwy καὶ τὸν πόλεμον ἀξιοῦντες γενέσθαι, καὶ οἱ 

Κορίνθιοι δεηθέντες μὲν καὶ κατὰ πόλεις πρότερον ἑκάστων 
ἰδίᾳ ὥστε ψηφίσασθαι τὸν πόλεμον, δεδιότες περὶ τῇ 


Ποτιδαίᾳ μὴ προδιαφθαρῇ, παρόντες δὲ καὶ τότε καὶ τελευ- Speech of 


ss ἢ 4 j the Corin- 
ταῖοι ἐπελθόντες ἔλεγον τοιάδε. thians. 
120 “Τοὺς μὲν Λακεδαιμονίους, ὦ ἄνδρες ξύμμαχοι, οὐκ ἂν War is 
in the 


Ny 2 7 ς 3 \ 32 ἌΝ : Ἧς rd , 
ἔτι αἰτιασαίμεθα ws οὐ καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐψηφισμένοι τὸν πόλεμόν | rest of 


εἶσι καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐς τοῦτο νῦν ξυνήγαγον. χρὴ γὰρ τοὺς theinland, 
€ , + 3 , \ Ν > as well as 
ἡγεμόνας τὰ ἴδια ἐξ ἴσου νέμοντας τὰ κοινὰ προσκοπεῖν, the mari- 


5 ὥσπερ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις ἐκ πάντων προτιμῶνται. ἡμῶν δὲ time, cities 
F2 


68 Assembly of the Allies. I. 120, 121. 


οἱ the con- ὅσοι μὲν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἤδη ἐνηλλάγησαν, οὐχὶ διδαχῆς δέονται 
ederacy. a 
Y ὥστε φυλάξασθαι αὐτούς" τοὺς δὲ τὴν μεσόγειαν μᾶλλον 
καὶ μὴ ἐν πόρῳ κατῳκημένους εἰδέναι χρὴ ὅτι, τοῖς κάτω 
ἢν μὴ ἀμύνωσι, χαλεπωτέραν ἕξουσι τὴν κατακομιδὴν τῶν 
ὡραίων καὶ πάλιν ἀντίληψιν ὧν ἡ θάλασσα τῇ ἠπείρῳ 10 
δίδωσιν, καὶ τῶν νῦν λεγομένων μὴ κακοὺς κριτὰς ὡς μὴ 
προσηκόντων εἶναι, προσδέχεσθαι δέ ποτε, εἰ τὰ κάτω 
προεῖντο, κἂν μέχρι σφῶν τὸ δεινὸν προελθεῖν, καὶ περὶ 
« lal > Ὁ “- ¥ ig \ Ἂς 3 tal 
αὑτῶν οὐχ ἧσσον viv βουλεύεσθαι. διόπερ Kal μὴ ὀκνεῖν 
“" bf Xx . , 3 > 4 I 
δεῖ αὐτοὺς τὸν πόλεμον ἀντ᾽ εἰρήνης μεταλαμβάνειν. 15 
We must ᾿Ανδρῶν yap σωφρόνων μέν ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ ἀδικοῖντο, ἧσυ- 
fight now; AC λναθῶν δὲ ad , ὲ 5 Pe 2 Neuer 
bat we will Χάζειν, ἀγαθῶν δὲ ἀδικουμένους ἐκ μὲν εἰρήνης πολεμεῖν, 
Ae iis εὖ δὲ παρασχὸν ἐκ πολέμου πάλιν ξυμβῆναι, καὶ μήτε τῇ 
soonas κατὰ πόλεμον εὐτυχίᾳ ἐπαίρεσθαι μήτε τῷ ἡσυχίῳ τῆς 
ΤΕΣ we εἰρήνης ἡδόμενον ἀδικεῖσθαι. ὅ τε γὰρ διὰ τὴν ἡδονὴν 
ὀκνῶν τάχιστ᾽ ἂν ἀφαιρεθείη τῆς ῥᾳστώνης τὸ τερπνὸν δι 
“ > a “ἡ La 4 5 Ῥ > τ Fd 
ὅπερ ὀκνεῖ, εἰ ἡσυχάζοι, ὅ τε ἐν πολέμῳ εὐτυχίᾳ πλεονάζων 
οὐκ ἐντεθύμηται θράσει ἀπίστῳ ἐπαιρόμενος. πολλὰ γὰρ 
κακῶς γνωσθέντα ἀβουλοτέρων τῶν ἐναντίων τυχόντων 
κατωρθώθη, καὶ ἔτι πλέω ἃ καλῶς δοκοῦντα βουλευθῆναι 25 
ἐς τοὐναντίον αἰσχρῶς περιέστη" ἐνθυμεῖται γὰρ οὐδεὶς 
€ a a f Noy 3 14 > Ν : .93 
ὁμοῖα τῇ πίστει καὶ ἔργῳ ἐπεξέρχεται, ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ἀσφαλείας 
μὲν δοξάζομεν, μετὰ δέους δὲ ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ ἐλλείπομεν. 
ἡμεῖς δὲ νῦν καὶ ἀδικούμενοι τὸν πόλεμον ἐγείρομεν καὶ 12] 
ἐξ Xx 2 "ἃ Νν Ὁ » £ > εἴ 
ἱκανὰ ἔχοντες ἐγκλήματα, καὶ ὅταν ἀμυνώμεθα ᾿Αθηναίους, 


ΠῚ 


ο 


4 > ἢ 2 ἘΝ 
καταθησόμεθα αὐτὸν ἐν καιρῷ. 


We have Κατὰ πολλὰ δὲ ἡμᾶς εἰκὸς ἐπικρατῆσαι, πρῶτον μὲν 
arbre Te βατησαι, πρ μ 
skill, and πλήθει προύχοντας καὶ ἐμπειρίᾳ πολεμικῇ, ἔπειτα ὁμοίως 5 
pa πάντας ἐς τὰ παραγγελλόμενα ἰόντας. ναυτικόν Te, ᾧ 
from tem- ἰσχύουσιν, ἀπὸ τῆς ὑπαρχούσης τε ἑκάστοις οὐσίας ἐξαρτυ- 
ples, we 
can equip 
120. 24. τυχόντων] Or τυχόντα. 

120. 27. ὁμοῖα] Reiske conjectures ὁμοίᾳ. 
121. 7. ἐξαρτυσόμεθα] Or ἐξαρτυσώμεθα. 


I. 121, 199. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 69 


’ fol a 
σόμεθα καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς καὶ ᾿Οολυμπίᾳ χρημάτων' a fleet, 
δά is dé Satod Ἦλ οἷοί κ΄ ὥσμὶ agers ee 
νεισμα yap ποιησάμενοι ὑπολαβεῖν οἷοί τ’ ἐσμὲν μισθῷ the enemy’s 
Ἂν n 
10 μείζονι τοὺς ξένους αὐτῶν ναυβάτας. ὠνητὴ γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίων se ae 
c a Ὁ ὡς who are 
ἡ δύναμις μᾶλλον ἢ οἰκεία᾽' ἣ δὲ ἡμετέρα ἧσσον ἂν τοῦτο aliens, by 
πάθοι, τοῖς σώμασι τὸ πλέον ἰσχύουσα ἢ τοῖς χρήμασιν. bigh pay: 
Μιᾷ τε νίκῃ ναυμαχίας κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἁλίσκονται" εἰ δ᾽ If one de- 


.» feat at sea 
ἀντίσχοιεν, μελετήσομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν πλέονι χρόνῳ τὰ aces not 


ναυτικά, καὶ ὅταν τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἐς τὸ ἴσον καταστήσωμεν, Crush them, 
a > ἶ , , Q ὦ © ny» we can 
™ ye εὐψυχίᾳ δή που περιεσόμεθα. ὃ yap ἡμεῖς ἔχομεν train our 
φύσει ἀγαθόν, ἐκείνοις οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο διδαχῇ" ὃ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι ἘΠ Ὁ παι 
τᾷ a . 
ἐπιστήμῃ προύχουσι, καθαιρετέον ἡμῖν ἐστὶ μελέτῃ. χρή- allies, 
ματα δ᾽ ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν ἐς αὐτά, οἴσομεν" ἢ δεινὸν ἂν εἴη εἰ οἱ rae ae ᾿ 


I 


σι 


20 μὲν ἐκείνων ξύμμαχοι ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ τῇ αὑτῶν φέροντες οὐκ 
2 κι i: a 3 3 a τῷ Ἂς 3 ‘ \ 
ἀπεροῦσιν, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ τιμωρούμενοι τοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ 

2 a el 4 2 tf \ 5 ἡ a 
αὐτοὶ ἅμα σώζεσθαι οὐκ ἄρα δαπανήσομεν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ 
Ν ἂν 5 3 ἐ -- Ἂς με / > o Ψ an 
μὴ tm ἐκείνων αὐτὰ ἀφαιρεθέντες αὐτοῖς τούτοις κακῶς 


πάσχειν. 

122 ὙὙπάρχουσι δὲ καὶ ἄλλαι ὁδοὶ πολέμου ἡμῖν, ξυμμάχων We can 
τε ἀπόστασις, μάλιστα παραίρεσις οὖσα τῶν προσόδων eos 
ais ἰσχύουσιν, καὶ ἐπιτειχισμὸς TH χώρᾳ, ἄλλα τε ὅσα volt, fortify 
> " a “ . \ nQ 2 } ε ας posts 
οὐκ ἄν τις νῦν προΐδοι.᾿ ἥκιστα γὰρ πόλεμος ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς ςκοῖηει 

δ χωρεῖ, αὐτὸς δὲ ἀφ᾽’ αὑτοῦ τὰ πολλὰ τεχνᾶται πρὸς τὸ their terri- 
tory, &c. 


nt ‘4 
παρατυγχάνον' ἐν ᾧ 6 μὲν εὐοργήτως αὐτῷ προσομιλήσας 
, € 9? 9 \ \ δον 3 λΧ 7 δ 
βεβαιότερος, ὁ δ᾽ ὀργισθεὶς περὶ αὑτὸν οὐκ ἐλάσσω πταίει. 
᾿Ενθυμώμεθα δὲ καὶ ὅτι εἰ μὲν ἦσαν ἡμῶν ἑκάστοις πρὸς It will 
2 \ [οὶ “ 3 > N a a x require a 
ἀντιπάλους περὶ γῆς ὅρων διαφοραί, οἰστὸν ἂν iv viv δὲ gestion 
“ Η͂ i 
το πρὸς ξύμπαντάς τε ἡμᾶς ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἱκανοὶ καὶ κατὰ πόλιν a united 
wt LA a 2 5. % 2 , - \ Ἂς ἔθ ἧς effort. 
ἔτι δυνατώτεροι, ὥστε εἰ μὴ καὶ ἀθρόοι καὶ κατὰ ἔθνη καὶ 
ἕκαστον ἄστυ μιᾷ γνώμῃ ἀμυνούμεθα αὐτούς, δίχα γε ὄντας 
ἡμᾶς ἀπόνως χειρώσονται. καὶ τὴν ἧσσαν, εἰ καὶ δεινόν 
δ x ᾿ 
τῳ ἀκοῦσαι, ἴστω οὐκ ἄλλο τι φέρουσαν ἢ ἄντικρυς δουλείαν 


121. 18. καθαιρετέον] Or καθαιρετόν. 
122. 7. περὶ αὑτὸν] Or περὶ αὐτόν. 


40 Assembly of the Allies. I. 128-194. 


a \ δ : a δ :.} Ἂν. Ζ \ 
ee ae ὃ καὶ λόγῳ ἐνδοιασθῆναι αἰσχρὸν τῇ Πελοποννήσῳ, καὶ 
yrant city , ΒΕ ἢ 5 » 2 5. «᾿ , 
inust δε πόλεις τοσάσδε ὑπὸ μιᾶς κακοπαθεῖν. ἐν ᾧ ἢ δικαίως 

tal μ᾿ - 
put down. δοκοῖμεν ἂν πάσχειν ἢ διὰ δειλίαν ἀνέχεσθαι, καὶ τῶν 
πατέρων χείρους φαίνεσθαι, ot τὴν Ελλάδα ἠλευθέρωσαν' 

ἢ a XN IQ? ἀξ οἷν > tal a > ca ᾿ ἡ Ἂς 

ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς βεβαιοῦμεν αὐτό, τύραννον δὲ 

beat Ἂ I f Ἄς 2 3 ial I ἥν a 

ἐῶμεν ἐγκαθεστάναι πόλιν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν μιᾷ μονάρχους ἀξιοῦ- 

μεν καταλύειν. καὶ οὐκ ἴσμεν ὅπως τάδε τριῶν τῶν 

μεγίστων ξυμφορῶν ἀπήλλακται, ἀξυνεσίας ἣ μαλακίας ἣ 

2 4 > \ ‘ 4 Eo} 3, S 

ἀμελείας. ov γὰρ δὴ: πεφευγότες ταῦτα ἐπὶ τὴν πλείστους 

δὴ βλάψασαν καταφρόνησιν κεχωρήκατε, ἣ ἐκ τοῦ πολλοὺς 

La a a ΕΔ 2 ΄ , 

σφάλλειν τὸ ἐναντίον ὄνομα ἀφροσύνη μετωνόμασται. 

Τὰ μὲν οὖν προγεγενημένα τί δεῖ μακρότερον ἢ ἐς ὅσον 
τοῖς νῦν ξυμφέρει αἰτιᾶσθαι ; περὶ δὲ τῶν ἔπειτα μελλόν- 
των τοῖς παροῦσι βοηθοῦντας χρὴ ἐπιταλαιπωρεῖν' πάτριον 
γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐκ τῶν πόνων τὰς ἀρετὰς κτᾶσθαι: καὶ μὴ μετα- 
βάλλειν τὸ ἔθος, εἰ ἄρα πλούτῳ τε νῦν καὶ ἐξουσίᾳ ὀλίγον 

£ 5 Ἂ ΄ ἃ a 2 3 > ¥. Ed [ὰ 

προφέρετε (οὐ γὰρ δίκαιον & τῇ ἀπορίᾳ ἐκτήθη τῇ περιουσίᾳ 

The God ἀπολέσθαι), ἀλλὰ θαρσοῦντας ἰέναι κατὰ πολλὰ ἐς τὸν 
has pro- aN a θεοῦ , eee eee é 

mised help. Τόλεμον, τοῦ τε θεοῦ χρήσαντος καὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποσχομένου 

The Athe- ξυλλήψεσθαι καὶ τῆς ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος πάσης ξυναγωνιου- 


nians, not ae τῶ 
we, have μένης, τὰ μὲν φόβῳ τὰ δ᾽ ὠφελίᾳ. σπονδάς τε ov λύσετε 


ay the πρότεροι, ds ye καὶ ὁ θεὸς κελεύων πολεμεῖν νομίζει mapa- 
βεβάσθαι, ἠδικημέναις δὲ μᾶλλον βοηθήσετε" λύουσι γὰρ 
οὐχ οἱ ἀμυνόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πρότεροι ἐπιόντες. 

The Poti: Ὥωστε πανταχόθεν καλῶς ὑπάρχον ὑμῖν πολεμεῖν, καὶ 


daeansand , , i 4 4 ᾿ Go 
our other ἡμῶν τάδε κοινῇ παραινούντων, εἴπερ βεβαιότατον τὸ ταῦτα 
“aaa ξυμφέροντα καὶ πόλεσι καὶ ἰδιώταις εἶναι, μὴ μέλλετε Ποτι- 
6 50» 
coured at δαιάταις τε ποιεῖσθαι τιμωρίαν οὖσι Δωριεῦσι καὶ ὑπὸ 
once, and 
the subjects ἢ ἷ ‘ 
a tal > , ες > t 
of Athens τῶν ἄλλων μετελθεῖν τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ὡς οὐκέτι ἐνδέχεται 
set free. 


᾿Ιώνων πολιορκουμέ ὗ j ἢ ὐ rh ὶ 
πολιορκουμένοις, οὗ πρότερον ἦν τοὐναντίον, καὶ 


περιμένοντας τοὺς μὲν ἤδη βλάπτεσθαι, τοὺς δ᾽, εἰ γνω- 


128. 4. ἡμῖν] Or ὑμῖν. 
124, 2. ταῦτα] Or ταὐτά (a correction in one good MS.). 


O 


τὸ 
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σι 


I. 124-126. 8.6. 43% Οἱ. 87.1. γι 


re n 
σθησόμεθα ξυνελθόντες μὲν ἀμύνεσθαι δὲ οὐ τολμῶντες, 
ἃς 
μὴ πολὺ ὕστερον τὸ αὐτὸ πάσχειν᾽ ἀλλὰ νομίσαντες ἐπ᾽ 
2 Ma cal 
το ἀνάγκην ἀφῖχθαι, ὦ ἄνδρες ξύμμαχοι, καὶ ἅμα τάδε ἄριστα 
[ 
λέγεσθαι, ψηφίσασθε τὸν πόλεμον, μὴ φοβηθέντες τὸ 
3 a a 
αὐτίκα δεινόν, τῆς δ᾽ am’ αὐτοῦ διὰ πλείονος εἰρήνης ἐπι- 
᾿ “ a 
θυμήσαντες" ἐκ πολέμου μὲν γὰρ εἰρήνη μᾶλλον βεβαιοῦται, 
ἀφ᾽ ἡσυχίας δὲ μὴ πολεμῆσαι οὐχ ὁμοίως ἀκίνδυνον. καὶ 
15 τὴν καθεστηκυῖαν ἐν τῇ “Ἑλλάδι πόλιν τύραννον ἡγησάμενοι 
ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ὁμοίως καθεστάναι, ὥστε τῶν μὲν ἤδη ἄρχειν 
τῶν δὲ διανοεῖσθαι, παραστησώμεθα ἐπελθόντες, καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἀκινδύνως τὸ λοιπὸν οἰκῶμεν, καὶ τοὺς νῦν δεδουλωμένους 
Ἕλληνας ἐλευθερώσωμεν." τοιαῦτα οἱ Κορίνθιοι εἶπον. 
125 Οἱ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐπειδὴ ἀφ᾽ ἁπάντων ἤκουσαν γνώμην, War voted 
a > , & é ἅ ” n ἑξῇ by a large 
ψῆφον ἐπήγαγον τοῖς ξυμμάχοις ἅπασιν ὅσοι παρῆσαν ἑξῆς, majority. 
καὶ μείζονι καὶ ἐλάσσονι πόλει" καὶ τὸ πλῆθος ἐψηφίσαντο epee 
100S 
lal OZ 4 - AN τς Ἂν 
πολεμεῖν. δεδογμένον δὲ αὐτοῖς εὐθὺς μὲν ἀδύνατα ἦν begun, 
2 oa) ᾿ , - 2 - ony cot 
5 ἐπιχειρεῖν ἀπαρασκεύοις οὖσιν, ἐκπορίζεσθαι δὲ ἐδόκει ἑκά- 
aA x a ‘ my > / “ X 
στοις ἃ πρόσφορα ἦν καὶ μὴ εἷναι μέλλησιν. ὅμως δὲ καθισ- 
ταμένοις ὧν ἔδει ἐνιαυτὸς μὲν οὐ διετρίβη, ἔλασσον δέ, πρὶν 
ἐσβαλεῖν ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν καὶ τὸν πόλεμον ἄρασθαι φανερῶς. 
126 "Ev τούτῳ δὲ ἐπρεσβεύοντο τῷ χρόνῳ πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθη- and ΠΕ 
complaints 
vaiovs ἐγκλήματα ποιούμενοι, ὅπως σφίσιν ὅτι μεγίστη made at 
Ἅ Α ιν, ἃ ἃ ἡ 2 , s Athens, in 
τι ἐσακούωσιν. καὶ Ϊ 
πρόφασι: εἴη Τοῦ πολέμεῦ, ae μή «οὐῶσιν. Καὶ onder ἴο 
πρῶτον μὲν πρέσβεις πέμψαντες of Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐκέλευον justify the 
“ a War. 
5 τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους τὸ ἄγος ἐλαύνειν τῆς θεοῦ" τὸ δὲ ἄγος ἦν 
τοιόνδε. 
Κύλων ἦν ᾿Ολυμπιονίκης ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος τῶν πάλαι The expul- 
Σ ; 18 5 καὶ , δὲ 9 γα Θ , sion of the 
εὐγενής Te καὶ δυνατός, ἐγεγαμήκει δὲ θυγατέρα Θεαγένους accursed 
Μεγαρέως ἀνδρός, ὃς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἐτυράννει demanded. 


; en eo ἢ RS hte ΤῊΝ . story of 
το Μεγάρων. χρωμένῳ δὲ TH Κύλωνι ἐν Δελφοῖς ἀνεῖλεν 6 Cylon. 

: ᾿ = a x é τς -~ S| He seized 

θεὸς ἐν τῇ τοῦ Διὸς τῇ μεγίστῃ ἑορτῇ καταλαβεῖν τὴν ae Lo 


᾿Αθηναίων ἀκρόπολιν. ὃ δὲ παρά τε τοῦ Ocayerovs δύναμιν polis Γ 
2 6327], an 
λαβὼν καὶ τοὺς φίλους ἀναπείσας, ἐπειδὴ ἐπῆλθεν ᾿Ολύμπια [6327], 


was block- 
aded there. 


He 
escaped ; 
his fol- 
lowers were 
enticed 
from the 
altars and 
killed. 


The mur- 
derers and 
their de- 
scendants 
were twice 


expelled. 


72 Cylon. 1. 126. 


τὰ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ, κατέλαβε τὴν ἀκρόπολιν ὡς ἐπὶ 
τυραννίδι, νομίσας ἑορτήν τε τοῦ Διὸς μεγίστην εἶναι καὶ 
ἑαυτῷ τι προσήκειν Ὀλύμπια νενικηκότι. εἰ δὲ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ 
ἢ ἄλλοθί που ἡ μεγίστη ἑορτὴ εἴρητο, οὔτε ἐκεῖνος ἔτι 
κατενόησε τό τε μαντεῖον οὐκ ἐδήλου (ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοις Διάσια ἃ καλεῖται Διὸς ἑορτὴ Μειλιχίου μεγίστη, 
ἔξω τῆς πόλεως, ἐν ἣ πανδημεὶ θύουσι, πολλοὶ οὐχ ἱερεῖα 
ἀλλὰ θύματα ἐπιχώρια), δοκῶν δὲ ὀρθῶς γιγνώσκειν ἐπεχεί- 
ρησε τῷ ἔργῳ. οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι αἰσθόμενοι ἐβοήθησάν 
τε πανδημεὶ ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς καὶ προσκαθεζόμενοι 
ἐπολιόρκουν. χρόνου δὲ ἐπιγιγνομένου οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τρυ- 
χόμενοι τῇ προσεδρείᾳ ἀπῆλθον οἱ πολλοί, ἐπιτρέψαντες 
τοῖς ἐννέα ἄρχουσι τὴν φυλακὴν καὶ τὸ πᾶν αὐτοκράτορσι 
διαθεῖναι ἧ ἂν ἄριστα διαγιγνώσκωσιν" τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ 
τῶν πολιτικῶν οἱ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες ἔπρασσον. οἱ δὲ μετὰ 
τοῦ Κύλωνος πολιορκούμενοι φλαύρως εἶχον σίτου τε καὶ 
ὕδατος ἀπορίᾳ. ὁ μὲν οὖν Κύλων καὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ 
ἐκδιδράσκουσιν οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ὡς ἐπιέζοντο καί τινες καὶ 
ἀπέθνησκον ὑπὸ τοῦ λιμοῦ, καθίζουσιν ἐπὶ τὸν βωμὸν ἱκέται 
τὸν ἐν τῇ ἀκροπόλει. ἀναστήσαντες δὲ αὐτοὺς οἱ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐπιτετραμμένοι τὴν φυλακήν, ὡς ἑώρων ἀπο- 
θνήσκοντας ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μηδὲν κακὸν ποιήσουσιν, 
ἀπαγαγόντες ἀπέκτειναν᾽ καθεζομένους δέ τινας καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν ἐν τοῖς βωμοῖς ἐν τῇ παρόδῳ διεχρήσαντο. 
καὶ ἀπὸ τούτου ἐναγεῖς καὶ ἀλιτήριοι τῆς θεοῦ ἐκεῖνοί τε 
ἐκαλοῦντο καὶ τὸ γένος τὸ dm ἐκείνων. ἤλασαν μὲν οὖν 
καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς ἐναγεῖς τούτους, ἤλασε δὲ καὶ Κλεο- 
μένης 6 Λακεδαιμόνιος ὕστερον μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων στασια- 
ζόντων, τούς τε ζῶντας ἐλαύνοντες καὶ τῶν τεθνεώτων τὰ 
ὀστᾶ ἀνελόντες ἐξέβαλον" κατῆλθον μέντοι ὕστερον, καὶ τὸ 
γένος αὐτῶν ἔστιν ἔτι ἐν τῇ πόλει. 


126. 20. θύουσι, Bekk. θύουσι]. 
126. 37. Dobree omits ἐν τοῖς βωμοῖς. 
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I, 127, 158. Pausanias. 73 


127 Τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ἄγος of Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐλαύνειν ἐκέλευον Pericles 
a a a a a t Ν , Was one 

δῆθεν Tots θεοῖς πρῶτον τιμωροῦντες, εἰδότες δὲ Περικλέα of tienes 

x — n . 
τὸν Ξανθίππου προσεχόμενον αὐτῷ κατὰ τὴν μητέρα, καὶ pao his 
neo ὧν expulsion 
νομίζοντες ἐκπεσόντος αὐτοῦ ῥᾷον σφίσι προχωρεῖν τὰ ἀπὸ js ΤῊΣ 


σι 


τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. οὐ μέντοι τοσοῦτον ἤλπιζον παθεῖν ἂν manded. 
αὐτὸν τοῦτο ὅσον διαβολὴν οἴσειν αὐτῷ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν 

\ Ἂς 
ὡς καὶ διὰ τὴν ἐκείνου ξυμφορὰν τὸ μέρος ἔσται ὃ πόλεμος. 
xX x ¥ n x = μὴ + Ἂς. ¥ 
ὧν yap δυνατώτατος τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν καὶ ἄγων τὴν πολιτείαν 
ἠναντιοῦτο πάντα τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις, καὶ οὐκ εἴα ὑπείκειν 

? 

το ἀλλ᾽ ἐς τὸν πόλεμον ὥρμα τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. 


128 ᾿Αντεκέλευον δὲ καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους τὸ The Athe- 
»_nians reply 
1” by similar 
σαντές ποτε ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ rod Ποσειδῶνος ἀπὸ Ταινάρου demands. 


ἀπὸ Ταινάρου ἄγος ἐλαύνειν" οἱ γὰρ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἀναστ' 


τῶν Εἱλώτων ἱκέτας ἀπαγαγόντες διέφθειραν, διὸ δὴ καὶ 


σι 


,ὔ > fal \ Zz BN t 2 
σφίσιν αὐτοῖς νομίζουσι τὸν μέγαν σεισμὸν γενέσθαι ἐν 
f 
Σπάρτῃ. 


᾿Ἐκέλευον δὲ καὶ τὸ τῆς Χαλκιοίκου ἄγος ἐλαύνειν αὐτούς" “ The curse 


of Athene 
ἐγένετο δὲ τοιόνδε. ἐπειδὴ Παυσανίας ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος τὸ CF the 


πρῶτον μεταπεμφθεὶς ὑπὸ Σπαρτιατῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς Brazen 
2 Ἐ ΄ \ \ ε 5 x oA 5) ΄ X92 κ ouse. 
το ἐν “Ἑλλησπόντῳ καὶ κριθεὶς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀπελύθη μὴ ἀδικεῖν, Pausanias, 
ν after his 
£ sx ἢ , 2 * 5». ¥ recall 
Eppuovida ἄνευ Λακεδαιμονίων ἀφικνεῖται és ᾿Ελλήσποντον, (478-7, 


δημοσίᾳ μὲν οὐκέτι ἐξεπέμφθη, ἰδίᾳ δὲ αὐτὸς τριήρη λαβὼ 


Α “ ch. 
τῷ μὲν λόγῳ ἐπὶ τὸν Ἑλληνικὸν πόλεμον, τῷ δὲ ἔργῳ τ: 95. 


Σ i went back 
τὰ πρὸς βασιλέα πράγματα πράσσειν, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον to the 
2 ῃ 2 ae Por eer Hellespont 
15 ἐπεχείρησεν, ἐφιέμενος τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς ἀρχῆς. aid re 
Εὐεργεσίαν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦδε πρῶτον ἐς βασιλέα κατέθετο ας an 
Α - intrigue 
καὶ τοῦ παντὸς πράγματος ἀρχὴν ἐποιήσατο' Βυζάντιον with the 


Κίηρ, 
Ἂ i , ᾿ begun after 
χώρησιν (εἶχον δὲ Μῆδοι αὐτό, καὶ βασιλέως προσήκοντές the fall of 
\ nm “1 ἐάλ, ἢ > 2) τε δος Byzantium 

20 τινες καὶ ξυγγενεῖς [ol] ἑάλωσαν ἐν αὐτῷ [478, 


ἃς. at at Ἂς > ΄ 2 
yap ἑλὼν Τῇ προτέρᾳ παρουσίᾳ μέτα THY EK Κύπρου ανα- 


ods ἔλαβεν ἀποπέμπει βασιλεῖ κρύφα τῶν ἄλλων ξυμμάχων, ch. 94]. 


τῷ δὲ λόγῳ ἀπέδρασαν αὐτόν. ἔπρασσε δὲ ταῦτα μετὰ 
128. 20. [οἱ] though bracketed by Bekker is in all the MSS. 


74 Pausanias. I. 128-130. 


Τογγύλου τοῦ ᾿Ερετριέως, ᾧπερ ἐπέτρεψε τό τε Βυζάντιον 
καὶ τοὺς αἰχμαλώτους. ἔπεμψε δὲ καὶ ἐπιστολὴν τὸν Γόγ- 
Fa 2 ὙΕΙ͂ > 4 XS di δ: Fi ες. « 
γυλον φέροντα αὐτῷ: ἐνεγέγραπτο δὲ τάδε ἐν αὐτῇ, ὡς 25 
ὕστερον ἀνευρέθη. “Παυσανίας ὁ ἡγεμὼν τῆς Σπάρτης 
τούσδε τέ σοι χαρίζεσθαι βουλόμενος ἀποπέμπει δορὶ ἑλών, 
καὶ γνώμην ποιοῦμαι, εἰ καὶ σοὶ δοκεῖ, θυγατέρα τε τὴν 
σὴν γῆμαι καί σοι Σπάρτην τε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην “Ἑλλάδα 
ὑποχείριον ποιῆσαι. δυνατὸς δὲ δοκῶ εἶναι ταῦτα πρᾶξαι 30 
μετὰ σοῦ βουλευόμενος. εἰ οὖν τί σε τούτων ἀρέσκει, πέμπε 
ἄνδρα πιστὸν ἐπὶ θάλασσαν δι’ οὗ τὸ λοιπὸν τοὺς λόγους 
ποιησόμεθα." 
leaner Τοσαῦτα μὲν ἣ γραφὴ ἐδήλου, Zépéns δὲ ἥσθη τε τῇ 129 
ad gladly 4 a \ 9 t 2 ! x 2 
accepted ἐπιστολῇ καὶ ἀποστέλλει ᾿Αρτάβαζον τὸν Φαρνάκου ἐπὶ 
his θάλασσαν, καὶ κελεύει αὐτὸν τήν τε Δασκυλῖτιν σατραπείαν 
proposals. = Ε ἂ * ; 6 
παραλαβεῖν, Μεγαβάτην ἀπαλλάξαντα ὃς πρότερον ἦρχεν, 
καὶ παρὰ Παυσανίαν ἐς Βυζάντιον ἐπιστολὴν ἀντεπετίθει 5 
αὐτῷ ὡς τάχιστα διαπέμψαι καὶ τὴν σφραγῖδα ἀποδεῖξαι 
ᾧ x μ ἣν σῴραγ ' 
καὶ ἤν τι αὐτῷ Παυσανίας παραγγέλλῃ περὶ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ 
ἤ ΐ s παραγγέλλῃ περ 
πραγμάτων, πράσσειν ws ἄριστα καὶ πιστότατα. 6 δὲ ἀφι- 

/ ΕΑ 1 ,, a wv % Ἂς 3 
κόμενος τά τε ἄλλα ἐποίησεν ὥσπερ εἴρητο καὶ τὴν ὀπι- 
στολὴν διέπεμψεν᾽ ἀντεγέγραπτο δὲ τάδε. “ὧδε λέγει το 
βασιλεὺς Ξέρξης Παυσανίᾳ. καὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν οὕς μοι πέραν 
θαλάσσης ἐκ Βυζαντίου ἔσωσας κεῖταί σοι εὐεργεσία ἐν 

πὰ , \ ! \ » = 
τῷ ἡμετέρῳ οἴκῳ ἐσαεὶ ἀνάγραπτος, καὶ τοῖς λόγοις τοῖς 
3 Ἢ a 5 i“ x 9 ἃ ἢ 2 ‘4 
ἀπὸ σοῦ ἀρέσκομαι. καί σε μήτε νὺξ μήθ᾽ ἡμέρα ἐπισχέτω 
ὥστε ἀνεῖναι πράσσειν τι ὧν ἐμοὶ ὑπισχνῇ, μηδὲ χρυσοῦ 15 
καὶ ἀργύρου δαπάνῃ κεκωλύσθω, μηδὲ στρατιᾶς πλήθει, εἴ 
ποι δεῖ παραγίγνεσθαι" ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ᾿Αρταβάζου ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ, 

“ Ε - na \ DS a ON \ x Ἂν 

ὅν σοι ἔπεμψα, πρᾶσσε θαρσῶν καὶ τὰ ἐμὰ καὶ τὰ σὰ 

σ΄ 4 ‘ .“ 3 ἣν » 

ὅπῃ κάλλιστα καὶ ἄριστα ἕξει ἀμφοτέροις. 
Pauenalas Tatra λαβὼν 6 Παυσανίας τὰ γράμματα, ὧν καὶ πρότερον 130 
a n 
adopted ἐν μεγάλῳ ἀξιώματι ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων διὰ τὴν Πλαταιᾶσιν 


Persian ἡ ἢ ὌΠ aad 5 5 ae ae iw 
ee ἡγεμονίαν, πολλῷ τότε μᾶλλον ἦρτο, Kal οὐκέτι ἐδύνατο 


I. 180-185, 2.0. 478-468. Ol. 75.3—78.1. 45 


ἐν τῷ καθεστηκότι τρόπῳ βιοτεύειν, ἀλλὰ σκευάς τε Μη- had be- 
a n come 
5 δικὰς ἐνδυόμενος ἐκ τοῦ Βυζαντίου ἐξήει, καὶ διὰ τῆς Θράκης insufferable 


πορευόμενον αὐτὸν Μῆδοι καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι ἐδορυφόρουν, τρά- totheallies, 
Ἔ , 7 ᾿ ἢ ; who had 
πεζάν τε Περσικὴν παρετίθετο, καὶ κατέχειν τὴν διάνοιαν seceded 


οὐκ ἐδύνατο, ἀλλ᾽ ἔργοις βραχέσι προυδήλου ἃ τῇ γνώμῃ Po 
μειζόνως ἐσέπειτα ἔμελλε πράξειν. δυσπρόσοδόν τε αὑτὸν quence.] 


το παρεῖχεν, καὶ τῇ ὀργῇ οὕτω χαλεπῇ ἐχρῆτο ἐς πάντας ὁμοίως 
ὥστε μηδένα δύνασθαι προσιέναι: διόπερ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς 
5" ,ὔ 3 Ὁ - ᾿ ἐς 
Αθηναίους οὐχ ἥκιστα ἡ ξυμμαχία μετέστη. 
1381 Οἱ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι αἰσθόμενοι τό τε πρῶτον δι᾽ αὐτὰ After going 
out again 
he was 


δεύτερον ἐκπλεύσας οὐ κελευσάντων αὐτῶν τοιαῦτα ἐφαίνετο ean 
n n Tom - 
ποιῶν, καὶ ἐκ τοῦ Βυζαντίου βίᾳ ὑπ’ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐκπολιορ- panies 


ταῦτα ἀνεκάλεσαν αὐτόν, καὶ ἐπειδὴ τῇ “Ἑμιονίδι νηὶ τὸ 


5 κηθεὶς ἐς μὲν τὴν Σπάρτην οὐκ ἐπανεχώρει, ἐς δὲ Κολωνὰς [470 ae 
ἕ Β 5 ᾿ς and se 
τὰς Τρῳάδας ἱδρυθεὶς πράσσων τε ἐσηγγέλλετο αὐτοῖς πρὸς in the 


ἊΝ ᾿ > 5.29; 2. n Ν Ν UA Troad, but 
0 ὅϑι 
τοὺς βαρβάρους καὶ οὐκ én’ ἀγαθῷ τὴν μονὴν ποιούμενος, was again 
A x. 3 ‘9 > a > < t ἴα = om 
οὕτω δὴ οὐκέτι ἐπέσχον, ἀλλὰ πέμψαντες κήρυκα οἱ ἔφοροι recalled 
, to Sparta. 


Ν Ζ a n ft ~ ΕἾ Ν 
καὶ σκυτάλην εἶπον τοῦ κήρυκος μὴ λείπεσθαι, εἰ δὲ μή, 
, 3. ἡ / “a ς ΄- , 
10 πόλεμον αὐτῷ Σπαρτιάτας προαγορεύειν. ὁ δὲ βουλόμενος 
ὡς ἥκιστα ὕποπτος εἶναι καὶ πιστεύων χρήμασι διαλύσειν 
τὴν διαβολὴν ἀνεχώρει τὸ δεύτερον ἐς Σπάρτην. καὶ ἐς 
ας Ἂς ε % ? ᾿ X n ¢ nf b , ” 
μὲν τὴν εἱρκτὴν ἐσπίπτει τὸ πρῶτον ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφόρων (ἔξεστι 
δὲ τοῖς ἐφόροις τὸν βασιλέα δρᾶσαι τοῦτο), ἔπειτα δια- 
i [4 ΡΝ %. x is Ν > Fs 
15 πραξάμενος ὕστερον ἐξῆλθε, καὶ καθίστησιν ἑαυτὸν és κρίσιν 
cal t \ - Ἂς ἄς Κ᾿ 
τοῖς βουλομένοις περὶ αὐτὸν ἐλέγχειν. 
182 Καὶ φανερὸν μὲν εἶχον οὐδὲν οἱ Σπαρτιᾶται σημεῖον, οὔτε His old 


ς 2 νοι οι on , , ΄ y offence in 
οἱ ἐχθροὶ οὔτε ἣ πᾶσα πόλις, ὅτῳ ἂν πἰστευσαῦτες pears inscribing 
a iA nN ¥ 3 . 

ἐτιμωροῦντο ἄνδρα γένους τε τοῦ βασιλείου ὄντα καὶ ἐν his own 


pa ἢ ἜΑ κα ᾿ N . y name on 
τῷ παρόντι τιμὴν ἔχοντα (Πλείσταρχον γὰρ τὸν Λεωνίδου της tripod. 


5 ὄντα βασιλέα καὶ νέον ἔτι ἀνεψιὸς ὧν ἐπετρόπευεν) ὑπο- 
wias δὲ πολλὰς παρεῖχε τῇ τε παρανομίᾳ καὶ ζηλώσει τῶν 
βαρβάρων μὴ ἴσος βούλεσθαι εἶναι τοῖς παροῦσιν, τά τε 


132. 7. τά τε] Ullrich conjectures καὶ τά τε. 


"6 Pausanias. 1. 182, 133. 


“ / n 
ἄλλα αὐτοῦ ἀνεσκόπουν, εἴ τί που ἐξεδεδιήτητο τῶν καθε- 
Ἂς 
στώτων νομίμων, καὶ ὅτι ἐπὶ τὸν τρίποδά ποτε τὸν ἐν 
cal a / 
Δελφοῖς, ὃν ἀνέθεσαν of Ἕλληνες ἀπὸ τῶν Μήδων ἀκρο- 
θίνιον, ἠξίωσεν ἐπιγράψασθαι αὐτὸς ἰδίᾳ τὸ ἐλεγεῖον τόδε, 


-" 


ο 


t 
“Ἑλλήνων ἀρχηγὸς ἐπεὶ στρατὸν ὥλεσε Μήδων, 
Παυσανίας Φοίβῳ μνῆμ᾽ ἀνέθηκε τόδε. 
τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐλεγεῖον οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐξεκόλαψαν εὐθὺς 
τότε ἀπὸ τοῦ τρίποδος τοῦτο, καὶ ἐπέγραψαν ὀνομαστὶ τὰς 15 
πόλεις ὅσαι ξυγκαθελοῦσαι τὸν βάρβαρον ἔστησαν τὸ ἀνά- 
θημα: τοῦ μέντοι Παυσανίου ἀδίκημα καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐδόκει εἶναι, 
.Σ ΝΣ , , ἧς aes ᾿ 
καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐν τούτῳ καθειστήκει, πολλῷ μᾶλλον παρόμοιον 
πραχθῆναι ἐφαίνετο τῇ παρούσῃ διανοίᾳ. 
He incites ᾽Επυνθάνοντο δὲ καὶ ἐς τοὺς Εἵλωτας πράσσειν τι αὐτόν, 20 


the Helots ν 5 x ψ . ἃ t / ν᾿ ε n > on 
καὶ ἦν δὲ οὕτως" ἐλευθέρωσίν τε yap ὑπισχνεῖτο αὐτοῖς 


to rise. 

n \ “ 
The καὶ πολιτείαν, ἣν ξυνεπαναστῶσι καὶ τὸ πᾶν ξυγκατεργά- 
Ephors 3 9? Oh n € ἐν » | 
stillhesi: σῶωνται. GAN οὐδ᾽ ὡς οὐδὲ τῶν Εἱλώτων μηνυταῖς τισὶ 
tate, ΄ 2 ἐί (4 4 a. 2 >t f 
δ πιστεύσαντες ἠξίωσαν νεώτερόν τι ποιεῖν ἐς αὐτόν, χρώ- 


fal ἢ = , pI - 3 δὲ Ν “ 
μενοι τῷ τρόπῳ ᾧπερ εἰώθασιν ἐς σφᾶς αὐτούς, μὴ ταχεῖς 25 
> A. x I » 2 / 
εἶναι περὶ ἀνδρὸς Σπαρτιάτου ἄνευ ἀναμφισβητήτων τεκμηρ- 
ίων βουλεῦσαί τι ἀνήκεστον, πρίν γε δὴ αὐτοῖς, ὡς λέγεται, 


: bs cal 
onthe in- ὁ μέλλων τὰς τελευταίας βασιλεῖ ἐπιστολὰς πρὸς ᾿Αρτά- 
formation 
ofa 
confidential πιστότατος ἐκείνῳ, μηνυτὴς γίγνεται, δείσας κατὰ ἐνθύμη- 3° 


slave ἃ tra ad a 
is laid for σίν Twa ὅτι οὐδείς πω τῶν mpd ἑαυτοῦ ἀγγέλων πάλιν 


βαζον κομιεῖν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αργίλιος, παιδικά ποτε ὧν αὐτοῦ καὶ 


him— ἀφίκετο, καὶ παραποιησάμενος σφραγῖδα, ἵνα ἢν ψευσθῇ 
τῆς δόξης ἢ καὶ ἐκεῖνός τι μεταγράψαι αἰτήσῃ μὴ ἐπιγνῷ, 
λύει τὰς ἐπιστολάς, ἐν αἷς ὑπονοήσας τι τοιοῦτο προσ- 
εἐπεστάλθαι καὶ αὑτὸν εὗρεν ἐγγεγραμμένον κτείνειν. 38 

Τότε δὲ οἱ ἔφοροι δείξαντος αὐτοῦ τὰ γράμματα μᾶλλον 188 

μὲν ἐπίστευσαν, αὐτήκοοι δὲ βουληθέντες ἔτι γενέσθαι αὐτοῦ 
Παυσανίου τι λέγοντος, ἀπὸ παρασκευῆς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
ἐπὶ Ταίναρον ἱκέτου οἰχομένου καὶ σκηνησαμένου διπλῆν 


182. 17. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐδόκει] Struve conjectures καὶ ror’ ἐδόκει. 


1.188, 184, 2. Ὁ. 478-468. Ol. 75.3—78.1. 7 


, n . 
5 διαφράγματι καλύβην, és ἣν τῶν [re] ἐφόρων ἐντός τινας and his 
δ treason 
ἔκρυψε, καὶ Παυσανίου ὡς αὐτὸν ἐλθόντος καὶ ἐρωτῶντος pecomes 
N a τς A 
τὴν πρόφασιν τῆς ἱκετείας ἤσθοντο πάντα σαφῶς, αἰτιωμένου manifest 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τά τε περὶ αὑτοῦ γραφέντα καὶ τἄλλ᾽ ἀπο- 
φαίνοντος καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, ὡς οὐδὲν πώποτε αὐτὸν ἐν ταῖς 
Ψ' 
10 πρὸς βασιλέα διακονίαις παραβάλοιτο, προτιμηθείη δ᾽ ἐν 
wy a a an fal 
ἴσῳ τοῖς πολλοῖς τῶν διακόνων ἀποθανεῖν, κἀκείνου αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα ξυνομολογοῦντος καὶ περὶ τοῦ παρόντος οὐκ ἐῶντος 
3 nan n lal 
ὀργίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ πίστιν ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ διδόντος τῆς dva- 
\ n 
στάσεως καὶ ἀξιοῦντος ὡς τάχιστα πορεύεσθαι καὶ μὴ τὰ 
15 πρασσόμενα διακωλύειν. 
> n lod 
184 ᾿Ακούσαντες δὲ ἀκριβῶς τότε μὲν ἀπῆλθον οἱ ἔφοροι, He escapes 
δ to the 
βεβαίως δὲ ἤδη εἰδότες ἐν τῇ πόλει THY ξύλληψιν ἐποι- τις of 
οῦντο. λέγεται δ᾽ αὐτὸν μέλλοντα ξυλληφθήσεσθαι ἐν τῇ Athene. 
ἐς Ἂν δ. ον ΕἾ “ 2 ta x t a εἶ ως € 1S 
ὁδῷ, ἑνὸς μὲν τῶν ἐφόρων τὸ πρόσωπον προσιόντος ὡς εἶδε, walled up 
58 γνῶναι ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἐχώρει, ἄλλου δὲ νεύματι ἀφανεῖ χρησαμένου oe 
a roug 
καὶ δηλώσαντος εὐνοίᾳ πρὸς τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς Χαλκιοίκου χω- out just in 
ρῆσαι δρόμῳ καὶ προκαταφυγεῖν᾽ ἦν δ᾽ ἐγγὺς τὸ τέμενος. πες τ die 
(1 2 »» ε ΄, a 4 pee a ᾿ f 9 = 
καὶ és οἴκημα οὐ μέγα ὃ ἦν τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐσελθών, ἵνα μὴ [468 Ὁ]. 
€ r ς Ἂ € Ἂς \ , ἃς 
ὑπαίθριος ταλαιπωροίη, ἡσύχαζεν. οἱ δὲ τὸ παραυτίκα μὲν 
ς ¥ vs i a bl X a a + x 
lo ὑστέρησαν τῇ διώξει, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο τοῦ τε οἰκήματος τὸν 
Ψ΄ ie! a \ x LA » a ia oS τὰς 
ὄροφον ἀφεῖλον καὶ Tas θύρας, ἔνδον ὄντα τηρήσαντες αὐτὸν 
καὶ ἀπολαβό: ἴ ὰ δό οσκαθεζό ί 
ὶ ἀπολαβόντες εἴσω, ἀπῳκοδόμησαν, προσκαθεζόμενοί τε 
ἐξεπολιόρκησαν λιμῷ. καὶ μέλλοντος αὐτοῦ ἀποψύχειν ὥσ- 
περ εἶχεν ἐν τῷ οἰκήματι, αἰσθόμενοί τε ἐξάγουσιν ἐκ τοῦ 
ε a x a” \2 \ Ἂς 4 Kat 
15 ἱεροῦ ἔτι ἔμπνουν ὄντα, καὶ ἐξαχθεὶς ἀπέθανε παραχρῆμα. 
Καὶ αὐτὸν ἐμέλλησαν μὲν ἐς τὸν Καιάδαν, οὗπερ τοὺς Apollo is 


, 2 J Aa , angry and 
κακούργους, ἐμβάλλειν: ἔπειτα ἔδοξε πλησίον Tov κατο- commands 
ρύξαι. ὁ δὲ θεὸς 6 ἐν Δελφοῖς τόν τε τάφον ὕστερον aes 

ο Athene. 


᾿ ao τ ,ὕ » i) 
εἐχρήησε τοις Λακεδαιμονίοις μετένέγκειν οὐπέρ ἀπέθανεν 


133. 5. re is hard to explain and does not affect the meaning. 
It is therefore bracketed here. 
184. 11, 12. θύρας, etow,] Bekker θύρας] εἴσω]. 


78 Themistocles. I. 134-136. 


(καὶ νῦν κεῖται ἐν τῷ προτεμενίσματι, ὃ γραφῇ στῆλαι 20 
δηλοῦσιν) καὶ ὡς ἄγος αὐτοῖς ὃν τὸ πεπραγμένον δύο 
σώματα ἀνθ᾽ ἑνὸς τῇ Χαλκιοίκῳ ἀποδοῦναι. οἱ δὲ ποι- 
σάμενοι χαλκοῦς ἀνδριάντας δύσ ὡς ἀντὶ Παυσανίου 
ἀνέθεσαν. οἱ δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὡς καὶ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄγος κρίναντος, 185 
ἀντεπέταξαν τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐλαύνειν αὐτό. 

Themis- Tod δὲ μηδισμοῦ τοῦ Παυσανίου Λακεδαιμόνιοι πρέσβεις 

tegen nae πέμψαντες παρὰ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ξυνεπῃτιῶντο καὶ τὸν 


ostracised, 
i a 2» 

[471 15 Θεμιστοκλέα, ὡς εὕρισκον ἐκ τῶν περὶ Παυσανίαν ἐλέγχων, 5 

implicated ,., larg. i εν ante ad 

in the trea- ἠξίουν τε τοῖς αὐτοῖς κολάζεσθαι αὐτόν. οἱ δὲ πεισθέντες 


sen of (ἔτυχε yap ὠστρακισμένος καὶ ἔχων δίαιταν μὲν ἐν “Apyet, 


Pausanias. } Α f ἄν τ : ij 

ἐπιφοιτῶν δὲ καὶ és τὴν ἄλλην Πελοπόννησον) πέμπουσι 

μετὰ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ἑτοίμων ὄντων ξυνδιώκειν ἄνδρας 

οἷς εἴρητο ἄγειν ὅπου ἂν περιτύχωσιν. To 
Posies ὋὉ δὲ Θεμιστοκλῆς προαισθόμενος φεύγει ἐκ Πελοπον- 186 
yy the 


Athenians Ῥήσου ἐς Κέρκυραν, ὧν αὐτῶν εὐεργέτης. δεδιέναι δὲ 


and Lace- φασκόντων Κερκυραίων ἔχειν αὐτὸν ὥστε Λακεδαιμονίοις 
daemo- ν᾽ ΄, ΟΝ. Ἐν. Νὰ 3 N 
nians, and καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἀπέχθεσθαι, διακομίζεται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐς τὴν 
refused 

protection ‘ re Sa fee ἥ 
atCorcyra, τεταγμένων κατὰ πύστιν ἣ χωροίη, ἀναγκάζεται κατά τι 
he finds 

refuge with 
Admetus, οὐ φίλον καταλῦσαι. καὶ ὁ μὲν οὐκ ἔτυχεν ἐπιδημῶν, ὁ 


ἤπειρον τὴν καταντικρύ. καὶ διωκόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν προσ- 8 
ἄπορον παρὰ "Αὗμητον τὸν Μολοσσῶν βασιλέα ὄντα αὐτῷ 


δὲ τῆς γυναικὸς ἱκέτης γενόμενος διδάσκεται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς τὸν 
παῖδα σφῶν λαβὼν καθίζεσθαι ἐπὶ τὴν ἑστίαν. καὶ ἐλ- τὸ 
θόντος οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον τοῦ ᾿Αδμήτου δηλοῖ τε ὅς ἐστιν, 
% > o tal Ν ᾿ Κ' > cal 3 - ¥ , 
καὶ οὐκ ἀξιοῖ, εἴ τι ἄρα αὐτὸς ἀντεῖπεν αὐτῷ ᾿Αθηναίων 
δεομένῳ, φεύγοντα τιμωρεῖσθαι: καὶ γὰρ ἂν ὑπ’ ἐκείνου 
na t > , n tal 
πολλῷ ἀσθενεστέρου ἐν τῷ παρόντι κακῶς πάσχειν, γενναῖον 
δὲ εἶναι τοὺς ὁμοίους ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου τιμωρεῖσθαι. καὶ ἅμα 18 
αὐτὸς μὲν ἐκείνῳ χρείας τινὸς καὶ οὐκ ἐς τὸ σῶμα σώζεσθαι 
ἐναντιωθῆναι, ἐκεῖνον δ᾽ ἄν, εἰ ἐκδοίη αὐτόν, (εἰπὼν ὑφ᾽ ὧν 


186. 14. ἀσθενεστέρου] Or ἀσθενέστερος (a correction in one MS., 
adopted by Poppo and others). 


1.186, 1851. 2.0. 471-465. Ol. 77. 2---78. 4. 79 


3. Φ a lod a 
καὶ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ διώκεται) σωτηρίας ἂν τῆς ψυχῆς ἀποστερῆσαι. ὁ 


t 
δὲ ἀκούσας ἀνίστησί τε αὐτὸν μετὰ τοῦ ἑαυτοῦ vidos, ὥσπερ 

20 καὶ ἔχων αὐτὸν ἐκαθέζετο, καὶ μέγιστον ἦν ἱκέτευμα τοῦτο, 
137 καὶ ὕστερον οὐ πολλῷ τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις who sends 
ἐλθοῦσι καὶ πολλὰ εἰποῦσιν οὐκ ἐκδίδωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποστέλλει King, a 

βουλόμενον ὡς βασιλέα πορευθῆναι ἐπὶ τὴν ἑτέραν Oddac- 

σαν πεζῇ ἐς Πύδναν τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου. 
5 Ἔν ἣ ὁλκάδος τυχὼν ἀναγομένης én’ ᾿Ιωνίας καὶ ἐπιβὰς He escapes 
the Athe- 
: ἐν ee ae Rie ih ἦ nian fleet 
λιόρκει Νάξον. καί (ἦν γὰρ ἀγνὼς τοῖς ἐν τῇ νηΐ) δείσας which is 


Ν besiegin 
φράζει τῷ ναυκλήρῳ ὅστις ἐστὶ καὶ δι’ ἃ φεύγει, καὶ εἰ Novos” 


καταφέρεται χειμῶνι ἐς τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων στρατόπεδον, ὃ ἐπο- 


μὴ σώσει αὐτόν, ἔφη ἐρεῖν ὅτι χρήμασι πεισθεὶς αὐτὸν 

το ἄγει: τὴν δὲ ἀσφάλειαν εἶναι μηδένα ἐκβῆναι ἐκ τῆς 
νεὼς μέχρι πλοῦς γένηται’ πειθομένῳ δ᾽ αὐτῷ χάριν 
ἀπομνήσεσθαι ἀξίαν. ὃ δὲ ναύκληρος ποιεῖ τε ταῦτα καὶ 
ἀποσαλεύσας ἡμέραν καὶ νύκτα ὑπὲρ τοῦ στρατοπέδου 
ὕστερον ἀφικνεῖται ἐς Ἔφεσον. 

15 Καὶ 6 Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐκεῖνόν τε ἐθεράπευσε χρημάτων He writes 


, 5 \ an # ᾽ a \ κι, ἴο Arta- 
δόσει (ἦλθε yap αὐτῷ ὕστερον ἔκ τε ᾿Αθηνῶν παρὰ τῶν rerkce 
φίλων καὶ ἐξ “Apyous & ὑπεξέκειτο) καὶ μετὰ τῶν κάτω (who πὰ 

recently 


Περσῶν τινὸς πορευθεὶς ἄνω ἐσπέμπει γράμματα ὡς βασιλέα sueceeded 
᾿Αρταξέρξην τὸν Ξέρξου νεωστὶ βασιλεύοντα. ἐδήλου δ᾽ Xerxes) 


65] men- 
a toa [4 » Ἶ 
20% γραφὴ ὅτι “Θεμιστοκλῆς ἥκω παρὰ σέ, ὃς κακὰ μὲν tioning his 
A ε ,ὕ y N .- 2 > “ services to 

πλεῖστα Ἑλλήνων . εἴργασμαι τὸν ὑμέτερον οἶκον, ὅσου thee 

f 3 , 
χρόνον τὸν σὸν πατέρα ἐπιόντα ἐμοὶ ἀνάγκῃ ἠμυνόμην, πολὺ aftes : 
alamis. 


δ᾽ ἔτι πλείω ἀγαθά, ἐπειδὴ ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ μὲν ἐμοί, ἐκείνῳ 

δὲ ἐν ἐπικινδύνῳ πάλιν ἡ ἀποκομιδὴ ἐγίγνετο. καί μοι εὐερ- 
25 γεσία ὀφείλεται ᾿ (γράψας τὴν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος προάγγελσιν 

τῆς ἀναχωρήσεως καὶ τὴν τῶν γεφυρῶν, ἣν ψευδῶς προσ- 

εποιήσατο, τότε δι᾽ αὑτὸν οὐ διάλυσιν), “Kal νῦν ἔχων σε 

μεγάλα ἀγαθὰ δρᾶσαι πάρειμι, διωκόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλή- 

νων διὰ τὴν σὴν φιλίαν. βούλομαι δ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπισχὼν 
30 αὐτός σοι περὶ ὧν ἥκω δηλῶσαι. 


8ο Themistocles. I. 138. 


an ἢ 
Artaxerxes Βασιλεὺς δέ, ὡς λέγεται, ἐθαύμασέ τε αὐτοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν 188 
receives 
and 


Houoels τῆς Περσίδος γλώσσης ὅσα ἐδύνατο κατενόησε καὶ τῶν 
1Π|. 


με Cg eh ε > ss 4 a 3 / 
καὶ ἐκέλευε ποιεῖν οὕτως. ὁ δ᾽ ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ by ἐπέσχε 


ἐπιτηδευμάτων τῆς χώρας" ἀφικόμενος δὲ μετὰ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν 
a £ , 

γίγνεται παρ᾽’ αὐτῷ μέγας καὶ ὅσος οὐδείς πω ᾿Ἑλλήνων 5 

διά τε τὴν προὐπάρχουσαν ἀξίωσιν καὶ τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ 


ἢ ἐλπίδα, ἣν ὑπετίθει αὐτῷ δουλώσειν, μάλιστα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πεῖραν διδοὺς ξυνετὸς φαίνεσθαι. 

Themis- "Hy yap ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς βεβαιότατα δὴ φύσεως ἰσχὺν 

tocles 


Ἂν , 
originality δηλώσας καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἐς αὐτὸ μᾶλλον ἑτέρου ἄξιος το 
and force 
of cha- ie Ἢ 
racter. οὐδὲν οὔτ᾽ ἐπιμαθών, τῶν τε παραχρῆμα δι’ ἐλαχίστης 


θαυμάσαι: οἰκείᾳ γὰρ ξυνέσει, καὶ οὔτε προμαθὼν ἐς αὐτὴν 


βουλῆς κράτιστος γνώμων καὶ τῶν μελλόντων ἐπὶ πλεῖσ- 
τον τοῦ γενησομένου ἄριστος εἰκαστής. καὶ ἃ μὲν μετὰ 
χεῖρας ἔχοι, καὶ ἐξηγήσασθαι οἷός τε, ὧν δ᾽ ἄπειρος εἴη, 15 
a n x tal 
κρῖναι ἱκανῶς οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο’ τό τε ἄμεινον ἢ χεῖρον ἐν 
τῷ ἀφανεῖ ἔτι προεώρα μάλιστα. καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν, 
΄΄ Ἂς εν x a ! Ἂς 
φύσεως μὲν δυνάμει μελέτης δὲ βραχύτητι κράτιστος δὴ 
-. ἐξ ἀ Ν 7 ἥν. Ὁ 
οὗτος αὐτοσχεδιάζειν τὰ δέοντα ἐγένετο. 
His death Νοσήσας δὲ τελευτᾷ τὸν Blov' λέγουσι δέ τινες καὶ 20 
and burial. ς τὸ i 2 rad ΡΝ ἢ Bawa ,ὔ 
ἑκούσιον φαρμάκῳ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτόν, ἀδύνατον νομίσαντα 
“᾿ »ἢ ᾿ n A / tal x a 
εἶναι ἐπιτελέσαι βασιλεῖ ἃ ὑπέσχετο. μνημεῖον μὲν οὖν 
αὐτοῦ ἐν Μαγνησίᾳ ἐστὶ τῇ ᾿Ασιανῇ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ' ταύτης 
yung Ἵ n ΤΊ ἀγορᾷ n 
γὰρ ἦρχε τῆς χώρας, δόντος βασιλέως αὐτῷ Μαγνησίαν 
μὲν ἄρτον, ἢ προσέφερε πεντήκοντα τάλαντα τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ, 25 
Λάμψακον δὲ οἶνον (ἐδόκει γὰρ πολυοινότατον τῶν τότε 
εἶναι), Μυοῦντα δὲ ὄψον. τὰ δὲ ὀστᾶ φασὶ κομισθῆναι αὐτοῦ 
, na 
οἱ προσήκοντες οἴκαδε κελεύσαντος ἐκείνου καὶ τεθῆναι 
΄ ? 4 a? δι > \. Δ , ε 
κρύφα ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ οὐ γὰρ ἐξῆν θάπτειν ὡς 
ἃ Ἃ Γᾳ ὡς Ἄν ς = 
ἐπὶ προδοσίᾳ φεύγοντος. τὰ μὲν κατὰ Παυσανίαν τὸν 30 
Λακεδαιμόνιον καὶ Θεμιστοκλέα τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον, λαμπροτά- 
τους γενομένους τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς “Ἑλλήνων, οὕτως ἐτε- 
λεύτησεν. 


I. 139, 140. Final negotiations. 81 


139 Λακεδαιμόνιοι δ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς πρώτης πρεσβείας τοιαῦτα The Lace- 


Ἄν ’ ΡΝ" ᾿ς Ν a 2 Fal > daemo- 
penn eee τε καὶ beak Gira τῶν ἐναγῶν τῆς oie de. 
[4 an , 
ἐλάσεως" ὕστερον δὲ φοιτῶντες παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίους Ποτιδαίας mand the 

raising of 


te ἀπανίστασθαι ἐκέλευον καὶ Αἴγιναν αὐτόνομον ἀφιέναι, the 


καὶ μάλιστά γε πάντων καὶ ἐνδηλότατα προύλεγον τὸ περὶ oe 
ce) l= 
Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα καθελοῦσι μὴ ἂν γίγνεσθαι πόλεμον, daea, the 
> indepen- 
, , a on Nees A ie oR yk? Ὁ εἰ dence of 
Αθηναίων ἀρχῇ μηδὲ τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ἀγορᾷ. οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι Aegina, 
» = ᾿ΠἬΝΕΕ , » \ , ΄ 3 and above 
οὔτε τἄλλα ὑπήκουον οὔτε TO ψήφισμα καθῇρουν, ἐπικα- all, the 


σι 


é a oy» 2s Ν nod fe ἃ ! » , 
vy ᾧ εἰβῆτο αὕτοὺυς μὴ Χχρησσαι τοις ἱμέσι τοις ἐν T 


10 λοῦντες ἐπεργασίαν Μεγαρεῦσι τῆς γῆς τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ τῆς ares 
ἀορίστου καὶ ἀνδραπόδων ὑποδοχὴν τῶν ἀφισταμένων. Τέλος ἐδ τὰ ε 
δὲ ἀφικομένων τῶν τελευταίων πρέσβεων ἐκ Λακεδαίμονος, decree’ 
Ῥαμφίου τε καὶ Μελησίππου καὶ ᾿Αγησάνδρου, καὶ λε- 
γόντων ἄλλο μὲν οὐδὲν ὧν πρότερον εἰώθεσαν, αὐτὰ δὲ τάδε 

15 ὅτι Λακεδαιμόνιοι βούλονται τὴν εἰρήνην εἶναι, εἴη δ᾽ ἂν and as an 

> No > , in , ᾿ , ultimatum, 
εἰ τοὺς “ἕλληνας αὐτονόμους ἀφεῖτε, ποιήσαντες ἐκκλησίαν the «inde- 
οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι γνώμας σφίσιν αὐτοῖς προυτίθεσαν, καὶ ἐδόκει estan 
ἅπαξ περὶ ἁπάντων βουλευσαμένους ἀποκρίνασθαι. καὶ ᾿ 
παριόντες ἄλλοι τε πολλοὶ ἔλεγον, ἐπ᾿ ἀμφότερα γιγνόμενοι 

2ο ταῖς γνώμαις, καὶ ὡς χρὴ πολεμεῖν καὶ ὡς μὴ ἐμπόδιον 
εἶναι τὸ ψήφισμα εἰρήνης ἀλλὰ καθελεῖν, καὶ παρελθὼν 
Περικλῆς 6 Ξανθίππου, ἀνὴρ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον πρῶ - Speéch of 

τος ᾿Αθηναίων, λέγειν τε καὶ πράσσειν δυνατώτατος, παρήνει ee 
τοιάδε. 

140 “Τῆς μὲν γνώμης ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀεὶ τῆς αὐτῆς ἔχομαι, μὴ We must 
εἴκειν Πελοποννησίοις, καίπερ εἰδὼς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους οὐ τῇ adoce 
αὐτῇ ὀργῇ ἀναπειθομένους τε πολεμεῖν καὶ ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ ne ccs 
πράσσοντας, πρὸς δὲ τὰς ξυμφορὰς καὶ τὰς γνώμας τρεπ- aoe 

βομένους. ὁρῶ δὲ καὶ νῦν ὁμοῖα καὶ παραπλήσια ξυμ- 

βουλευτέα μοι ὄντα, καὶ τοὺς ἀναπειθομένους ὑμῶν δικαιῶ 

τοῖς κοινῇ δόξασιν, ἣν ἄρα τι καὶ σφαλλώμεθα, βοηθεῖν, ἢ 

μηδὲ κατορθοῦντας τῆς ξυνέσεως μεταποιεῖσθαι. ἐνδέχεται 

γὰρ τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων οὐχ ἧσσον ἀμαθῶς χω- 
G 


82 Speech of Pericles. I. 140, 141. 


a * a ἈΝ 

ρῆσαι ἢ καὶ τὰς διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου" διόπερ καὶ τὴν τὸ 

τύχην, ὅσα ἂν παρὰ λόγον ξυμβῇ, εἰώθαμεν αἰτιᾶσθαι. 
The Lace. λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ πρότερόν τε δῆλοι ἦσαν ἐπιβουλεύοντες 
daemo- ε 
nians reject 7] ᾿ wae ee : 
arbitration. διαφόρων ἀλλήλοις διδόναι καὶ δέχεσθαι, ἔχειν δὲ ἑκατέ- 


ΠΑΝ Ν a > or ? ἐφ μι - ΄ n 
μῖν καὶ νῦν οὐχ ἥκιστα. εἰρημένον yap δίκας μὲν τῶν 


” ” ἥξ- ας ΄, ν ” Ca 

ρους ἃ ἔχομεν, οὔτε αὐτοὶ δίκας πω ἤτησαν οὔτε ἡμῶν 15 
al nx 

διδόντων δέχονται, βούλονται δὲ πολέμῳ μᾶλλον ἢ λόγοις 

ὅς τ 

τὰ ἐγκλήματα διαλύεσθαι, καὶ ἐπιτάσσοντες ἤδη καὶ οὐκέτι 


Iffor the αἰτιώμενοι πάρεισιν. Ποτιδαίας τε γὰρ ἀπανίστασθαι κε- 
sake of 
peace you 
give way ψήφισμα καθαιρεῖν" of δὲ τελευταῖοι οἵδε ἥκοντες Kal τοὺς 20 
about oR ΄ > ΄ 3 , eon ὰ 
Megara, λληνας προαγορεύουσιν αὐτονόμους ἀφιέναι. ὑμῶν δὲ μη- 
you may 
as well do δ ᾿ ; ᾿ δἰ ἃ 
allyou are ψήφισμα μὴ καθέλοιμεν, ὅπερ μάλιστα προύχονται, εἰ καθ- 
told 


4 μ᾿ t 
λεύουσι καὶ Αἴγιναν αὐτόνομον ἀφιέναι καὶ τὸ Μεγαρέων 


\ , \ , - > x : , 
δεὶς νομίσῃ περὶ βραχέος ἂν πολεμεῖν, εἰ τὸ Μεγαρέων 


x ΄ . , ‘ »ὰ ᾧ ἃ > Ἂς 
αιρεθείη, μὴ ἂν γίγνεσθαι τὸν πόλεμον" μηδ᾽ ἐν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς 
a € ΄΄ ε Ἂς x ἊΝ Pa x Ἂ 
αἰτίαν ὑπολίπησθε ὡς διὰ μικρὸν ἐπολεμήσατε. τὸ γὰρ 25 
βραχύ τι τοῦτο πᾶσαν ὑμῶν ἔχει τὴν βεβαίωσιν καὶ πεῖραν 
τῆς γνώμης. οἷς εἰ ξυγχωρήσετε, καὶ ἄλλο τι μεῖζον εὐθὺς 
> Zz « , \ n € ΄ e > 
ἐπιταχθήσεσθε ὡς φόβῳ καὶ τοῦτο ὑπακούσαντες" ἀπ- 
ισχυρισάμενοι δὲ σαφὲς ἂν καταστήσαιτε αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἴσου ὑμῖν μᾶλλον προσφέρεσθαι. 30 
“ x 
Αὐτόθεν δὴ διανοήθητε ἢ ὑπακούειν πρίν τι βλαβῆναι, ἢ 141 
> A ε ν ζω ΩΣ CN 
εἰ πολεμήσομεν, ὡς ἔμοιγε ἄμεινον δοκεῖ εἶναι, καὶ ἐπὶ 
, Ny oS re ἐν ,ὔ ΜΗ ὡς 
μεγάλῃ καὶ ἐπὶ βραχείᾳ ὁμοίως προφάσει μὴ εἴξοντες μηδὲ 
\ , εἰ , ᾿ N nN aN , 
ξὺν φόβῳ ἕξοντες ἃ κεκτήμεθα: τὴν γὰρ αὐτὴν δύναται 
δούλωσιν ἢ τε μεγίστη καὶ ἐλαχίστη δικαίωσις ἀπὸ τῶν 5 
ὁμοίων πρὸ δίκης τοῖς πέλας ἐπιτασσομένη. 
Ουγ Τὰ δὲ τοῦ πολέμου καὶ τῶν ἑκατέροις ὑπαρχόντων ὡς 
enemies > 5) ! cf a yoo > 
haveno οὐκ ἀσθενέστερα ἕξομεν, γνῶτε καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀκούοντες. 
source of 
wealth but | es ᾿ ὃ oe aug 4 A 
their own ἐν κοινῷ χρήματά ἐστιν αὐτοῖς, ἔπειτα χρονίων πολέμων το 
labour ; 
personally 
μ , ᾿ a EA na fal 
brave, they ὑπὸ πενίας ἐπιφέρειν. καὶ οἱ τοιοῦτοι οὔτε ναῦς πληροῦντες 


4 + EA ’ 
αὐτουργοί te γάρ εἰσι Πελοποννήσιοι καὶ οὔτε ἰδίᾳ οὔτ' 


καὶ διαποντίων ἄπειροι διὰ τὸ βραχέως αὐτοὶ ἐπ’ ἀλλήλους 


I. 141, 148. B.C. 431. Ol. 87. 2. 83 


οὔτε πεζὰς στρατιὰς πολλάκις ἐκπέμπειν δύνανται, ἀπὸ τῶν cannot face 
IG ΄ \ 2s ἃ eon a the ex- 
ἰδίων τε ἅμα ἀπόντες καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν αὑτῶν δαπανῶντες καὶ pense of a 
15 προσέτι καὶ θαλάσσης εἱργόμενοι: αἱ δὲ περιουσίαι τοὺς ie ἐμὰ 
1ϑἴδῃι 
ἢ a x 
πολέμους μᾶλλον ἢ at βίαιοι ἐσφοραὶ ἀνέχουσιν. σώμασί war, 
τε ἑτοιμότεροι οἱ αὐτουργοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἢ χρήμασι πο- 
λεμεῖν, τὸ μὲν πιστὸν ἔχοντες ἐκ τῶν κινδύνων κἂν περι- 
γενέσθαι, τὸ δὲ οὐ βέβαιον μὴ οὐ προαναλώσειν, ἄλλως 
a 2 ΄ [τς Es ἐξ a 3 a a 
τε κἂν παρὰ δόξαν, ὅπερ εἰκός, 6 πόλεμος αὐτοῖς μηκύνηται. 
μάχῃ μὲν γὰρ μιᾷ πρὸς ἅπαντας “EAAnvas δυνατοὶ Πελοπον- 
\ n n 
νήσιοι καὶ of ξύμμαχοι ἀντιαχεῖν; πολεμεῖν δὲ μὴ πρὸς 
ὁμοίαν ἀντιπαρασκευὴν ἀδύνατοι, ὅταν μήτε βουλευτηρίῳ They have 
no standing 
ἑνὶ χρώμενοι παραχρῆμά τι ὀξέως ἐπιτελῶσιν, πάντες TE Council : 


ἰσόψηφοι ὄντες καὶ οὐχ ὁμόφυλοι τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἕκαστος they are 


2 


ο 


2 


σι 


divided in 
ye. ἢ ® a N 3 ἧς ΄, 
σπεύδῃ: ἐξ ὧν φιλεῖ μηδὲν ἐπιτελὲς γίγνεσθαι. καὶ γὰρ interests ; 
οἱ μὲν ὧς μάλιστα τιμωρήσασθαί τινα βούλονται, of δὲ ὡς aes we 


ἥκιστα τὰ οἰκεῖα φθεῖραι. χρόνιοί τε ξυνιόντες ἐν βραχεῖ and will 
miss 
μὲν μορίῳ σκοποῦσί τι τῶν κοινῶν, τῷ δὲ πλέονι τὰ οἰκεῖα δἰ ρεες 
30 πράσσουσιν. καὶ ἕκαστος οὐ ἘΠῚ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἀμέλειαν and war 
δ ἥ waits for 
οἴεται βλάψειν, μέλειν δέ τινι Kal ἄλλῳ ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ τι yo man. 
προϊδεῖν, ὥστε τῷ αὐτῷ ὑπὸ ἁπάντων ἰδίᾳ δοξάσματι 
t Xx A δ , ‘4 ? Ν ἊΝ 
142 λανθάνειν τὸ κοινὸν ἀθρόον φθειρόμενον. μέγιστον δὲ τῇ 
τῶν χρημάτων σπάνει κωλύσονται, ὅταν σχολῇ αὐτὰ ποριζό- 
a x 
μενοι διαμέλλωσιν" τοῦ δὲ πολέμου οἱ καιροὶ ov peverol. 
Καὶ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἡ ἐπιτείχισις οὐδὲ τὸ ναυτικὸν αὐτῶν ἄξιον They may 
ἊΝ Nn Ν ν ᾿ \ 2 > sy, | raise forti- 
5 φοβηθῆναι. τὴν μὲν yap πρλεπὺν καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ πόλιν δ 24 posi- 
ἀντίπαλον Ἧς γεῤα βὰν βεφ ον δὰ ἦ που δὴ ἐν rohgulg τε καὶ tions 
against our 
οὐχ ἧσσον ἐκείνοις ἡμῶν ἀντεπιτετειχισμένων. φρούριον alan, 
δ᾽ εἰ eae τῆς μὲν vis βλάπτοιεν ἄν τι μέρος κατα- ἐπε fia 
€ 
δρομαῖς καὶ alone tats ov μέντοι ἱκανόν ΙΝ ἔσται POT SAX same to 
το ίζειν τε κωλύειν ἡμᾶς πλεύσαντας ἐς THY ἐκείνων καὶ ape 
2 ? ,΄ - \ ἄν δ 
ἧπερ ἰσχύομεν ταῖς ναυσὶν ἀμύνεσθαι: πλέον yap ἡμεῖς our fleet. 
ἔχομεν τοῦ κατὰ γῆν ἐκ τοῦ ναυτικοῦ ἐμπειρίας ἢ ἐκεῖνοι 
na ἰὴ 
ἐκ τοῦ κατ᾽ ἤπειρον ἐς τὰ ναυτικά. 


G 2 


84 Speech of Pericles. 1. 142, 143. 


Their navy Τὸ δὲ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐπιστήμονας γενέσθαι οὐ ῥᾳδίως 
can never αὐτοῖς προσγενήσεται. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑμεῖς μελετῶντες αὐτὸ 
equal ours, TpooryEery) : yap Up. μ 

which will εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐξείργασθε: πῶς δὴ ἄνδρες γεωργοὶ 
keep them . , \ , τς a ew 

off the καὶ ov θαλάσσιοι, καὶ προσέτι οὐδὲ μελετῆσαι ἐασόμενοι 


eee and διὰ τὸ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν πολλαῖς ναυσὶν ἀεὶ ἐφορμεῖσθαι, ἄξιον 
avy se 
cannot be ἄν τι δρῷεν ; πρὸς μὲν yap ὀλίγας ἐφορμούσας κἂν δια- 


trained at , ,ὔ Ἂς > , ΄ a 
odd times, κινδυνεύσειαν, πλήθει τὴν ἀμαθίαν θρασύνοντες, πολλαῖς 
~~. € cd € / 3 Fe x. cal ἊΣ 
δὲ εἱργόμενοι ἡσυχάσουσι καὶ ἐν τῷ μὴ μελετῶντι ἀξυν- 
δ᾽ Ww Ν > 3... & \ > , Ν x 
ετώτεροι ἔσονται καὶ δι’ αὐτὸ καὶ ὀκνηρότεροι. τὸ δὲ 
ΕῚ ig > \ “ Ἂν \ > 3 ΄ 
ναυτικὸν τέχνης ἐστὶν ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλο τι, καὶ οὐκ ἐνδέχεται, 
ὅταν τύχῃ, ἐκ παρέργου μελετᾶσθαι, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον μηδὲν 
ἐκείνῳ πάρεργον ἄλλο γίγνεσθαι. 
A n Ὁ Ὧν 
They are Εἴ τε καὶ κινήσαντες τῶν Ὀλυμπίασιν ἢ Δελφοῖς χρη- 
not likely ! θῷ Ke a εν ἑποὶ a N ἐέ 
to win over μάτων μισθῷ μείζονι πειρῷντο ἡμῶν ὑπολαβεῖν τοὺς ξένους 


ouralien τῶν ναυτῶν, μὴ ὄντων μὲν ἡμῶν ἀντιπάλων, ἐσβάντων 
seamen by : 
higher pay: 
ifthey do, ὑπάρχει, καὶ ὅπερ κράτιστον, κυβερνήτας ἔχομεν πολίτας 
we can 
manthe καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ὑπηρεσίαν πλείους καὶ ἀμείνους ἢ πᾶσα ἡ 
ieee ἄλλη “EAAds. καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ κινδύνῳ οὐδεὶς ἂν δέξαιτο τῶν 
ξένων τήν τε αὑτοῦ φεύγειν καὶ μετὰ τῆς ἥσσονος ἅμα 


ἐλπίδος, ὀλίγων ἡμερῶν ἕνεκα μεγάλου μισθοῦ δόσεως, 


don \ n ΄ ὅτ ἃ 4, a y , 
αὐτῶν TE Kal τῶν μετοίκων, δεινὸν ἂν jv νῦν δὲ τόδε TE 


ἐκείνοις ξυναγωνίζεσθαι. 
Tf they Kal τὰ μὲν Πελοποννησίων ἔμοιγε τοιαῦτα καὶ παρα- 
Tavage ia rm ἃς, = δ ἐν τς = 3 ng 
Agee, Ge anid δοκεῖ εἶναι, τὰ δὲ ἡμέτερα τούτων τε ὧνπερ ἐκείνοις 
μὴ / Ν > nan 
cante- ἐμεμψάμην ἀπηλλάχθαι καὶ ἄλλα οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου μεγάλα 
taliate νὰν ν eae , ἃ ὃς ἴ eo ἀκ ὦ ἃ 
our ships; ἔχειν. ἦν T ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν ἡμῶν πεζῇ ἴωσιν, ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ 


bt τὴν ἐκείνων πλευσούμεθα, Kal οὐκέτι ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου ἔσται 
and else- a 
where. Πελοποννήσου μέρος τι τμηθῆναι καὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἅπασαν" 


πῶμα οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐχ ἕξουσιν ἄλλην ἀντιλαβεῖν ἀμαχεί, ἡμῖν δ᾽ 
island in ἐστὶ γῆ πολλὴ καὶ ἐν νήσοις καὶ κατ᾽ ἤπειρον. μέγα γὰρ 


th ‘ ᾿Ξ 
© he ten TO τῆς θαλάσσης κράτος. σκέψασθε δέ εἰ γὰρ ἦμεν 


for the sea 

* an - ᾽ν x 2 4 ΝῚ a So 30) 
is our’s: γησιῶται, τίνες ἂν ἀληπτότεροι ἦσαν ; καὶ νῦν χρὴ ὅτι 
donotrisk Ὁ, 


΄ t Ἂς ἃς. cel \ ee ο ia = 
abattle to ἐγγντατα TOVTOU διανοηθέντας τὴν μὲν γὴν καὶ οἰκίας ἀφεῖ- 


25 


25 
143 


σι 


Ιο 


- 
cory 


20 


I, 148, 144. BO 421. Οἱ. 87. 2. 85 


δ 

ναι, τῆς δὲ θαλάσσης καὶ πόλεως φυλακὴν ἔχειν, καὶ save houses 

δ nN and lands. 
Πελοποννησίοις ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ὀργισθέντας πολλῷ πλείοσι 

Ἂς 4 ᾿ς , > Lo Ά' a t 
BH διαμάχεσθαι (κρατήσαντές τε yap αὖθις οὐκ ἐλάσσοσι 
, n n 
25 μαχούμεθα, καὶ ἢν σφαλῶμεν, τὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων, ὅθεν ἰσ- 
χύομεν, προσαπόλλυται: οὐ γὰρ ἡσυχάσουσι μὴ ἱκανῶν 
ς cat ΕΑ S$ 4 > XN + Ἐ εἰ , ἊΝ 
ἡμῶν ὄντων ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς στρατεύειν), τήν τε ὀλόφυρσιν μὴ 
οἰκιῶν καὶ γῆς ποιεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τῶν σωμάτων; οὐ γὰρ τάδε 
s BA > 3 13 x a lat \ ν 
τοὺς ἄνδρας, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ἄνδρες ταῦτα κτῶνται. καὶ εἰ ᾧμην 
30 πείσειν ὑμᾶς, αὐτοὺς ἂν ἐξελθόντας ἐκέλευον αὐτὰ δηῶσαι 
" tal / a a or 4 ig 
καὶ δεῖξαι Πελοποννησίοις ὅτι τούτων ye ἕνεκα οὐχ ὑπα- 
κούσεσθε. 

144 πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλλα ἔχω ἐς ἐλπίδα τοῦ περιέσεσθαι, ἣν I fear our 
20 aN 2 es x 5 2 θ do λ a \ OWN errors 
ἐθέλητε ἀρχήν τε μὴ ἐπικτᾶσθαι ἅμα πολεμοῦντες καὶ τίσει, 

δ * I Ἂς # ἘΝ Ἂν rd 
κινδύνους αὐθαιρέτους μὴ προστίθεσθαι: μᾶλλον yap πεφό- 

βημαι τὰς οἰκείας ἡμῶν ἁμαρτίας ἢ τὰς τῶν ἐναντίων 

διανοίας. 


σι 


3 Ἀπ Ν + are ” 2 d o " 
Αλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνα μὲν καὶ ἐν ἄλλῳ λόγῳ ἅμα τοῖς ἔργοις Tell them 


δηλ θή sadn δὲ , 3 1 3 , that our 
ηλωθήσεται" viv δὲ τούτοις ἀποκρινάμενοι ἀποπέμψωμεν, ‘Megarian 
ft Ν φ͵ af 2 “ \ a - “Ν re 
Μεγαρέας μὲν ὅτι ἐάσομεν ἀγορᾷ καὶ λιμέσι χρῆσθαι, ἣν erates 
καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ξενηλασίας μὴ ποιῶσι μήτε ἡμῶν μήτε contrary 
to the 


Ὶ 


ο 


τῶν ἡμετέρων ξυμμάχων (οὔτε γὰρ ἐκεῖνο κωλύει ἐν ταῖς 
treaty than 

“-“ ” , x Ἂ- 4 - > , 2 , - + 

σπονδαῖς οὔτε τόδε), Tas δὲ πόλεις ὅτι αὐτονόμους ἀφή- their ‘alien 


ἢ καὶ adrovduovs ὥρουξες ὀσπεισάμεέδα, καὶ ὅταν 2° that 
σομεν, εἰ καὶ αὐτονόμ, χοντες μεθα, cee les 


κἀκεῖνοι Tals αὑτῶν ἀποδῶσι πόλεσι μὴ σφίσι τοῖς Λακε- are as 
, 2 Ἢ > a κἢ 3 > a cor free as 
δαιμονίοις ἐπιτηδείως αὐτονομεῖσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἑκάστοις they were 


15 ὡς βούλονται: δίκας δὲ ὅτι ἐθέλομεν δοῦναι κατὰ τὰς ὑεῖς ihe 
reaty, Or 

ξυνθήκας, πολέμου δὲ οὐκ ἄρξομεν, ἀρχομένους δὲ ἀμυν- as their 

, Fal ν , \ , a ee τι own are 5 
ούμεθα. ταῦτα yap δίκαια Kal πρέποντα ἅμα τῇδε τῇ ἃ that 
πόλει ἀποκρίνασθαι. we appeal 
to arbitra- 

tion. 


144. το. κωλύει ἐν ταῖς σπονδαῖς) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (a 
critic of the Augustan age) reads κωλύει ταῖς σπονδαῖς, and explains 
κωλύει as = κωλύεται. 

144. 13. τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις, perhaps a gloss on σφίσι as suggested 
by a scholium here. 


But war 
must come. 


The Athe- 
nians reply 
accord- 
ingly. 


War im- 
minent but 
not for- 
mally de- 
clared. 


86 Spartan ultimatum rejected. I. 144-146. 


tal a 4 

Εἰδέναι δὲ χρὴ ὅτι ἀνάγκη πολεμεῖν ἣν δὲ ἑκούσιοι 

ve , o 5 , ᾿ς, 2 , 
μᾶλλον δεχώμεθα, ἧσσον ἐγκεισομένους τοὺς ἐναντίους 20 
ἕξομεν: ἔκ τε τῶν μεγίστων κινδύνων ὅτι καὶ πόλει καὶ 
ἢ ᾿ ᾿, ε a / € n 
ἰδιώτῃ μέγισται τιμαὶ περιγίγνονται. οἱ γοῦν πατέρες ἡμῶν 
Ἑ 4 ἣν \ 3 > Ἂν “ ¥ Κ΄ εἶ x 
ὑποστάντες Μήδους, καὶ οὐκ ἀπὸ τοσῶνδε ὁρμώμενοι ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἐκλιπόντες, γνώμῃ τε πλείονι ἢ τύ 

PX » γνώμῃ i) τύχῃ 

% a x 
καὶ τόλμῃ μείζονι ἢ δυνάμει τόν τε βάρβαρον ἀπεώσαντο 25 

WW 8: Ζ , 5 ub cy > Ν ΄ 2. 
καὶ ἐς τάδε προήγαγον αὐτά. ὧν ov χρὴ λείπεσθαι, ἀλλὰ 

, ἢ μὴ \ - 5 τ Ἄς ὧδ 3 
τούς τε ἐχθροὺς παντὶ τρόπῳ ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ τοῖς ἐπιγιγνο- 

Es lad ΣΝ Si: Be a 3? 
μένοις πειρᾶσθαι αὐτὰ μὴ ἐλάσσω παραδοῦναι. 

Ὁ μὲν Περικλῆς τοιαῦτα εἶπεν, οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι νομίσαντες 145 
ἄριστα σφίσι παραινεῖν αὐτὸν ἐψηφίσαντο ἂ ἐκέλευεν, καὶ 
τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἀπεκρίναντο τῇ ἐκείνου γνώμῃ, καθ᾽ 
a / ς ΒΕ Ν * ,ὔ IO , 
ἕκαστά τε ὡς ἔφρασεν, καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν οὐδὲν κελευόμενοι 
ποιήσειν, δίκῃ δὲ κατὰ τὰς ξυνθήκας ἑτοῖμοι εἶναι διαλύεσθαι 5 
περὶ τῶν ἐγκλημάτων ἐπὶ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ. 

Ἄς Ἂν 3 ᾿ ; ed ν Ν ᾿ΕΝ ἢ [ἡ 

Καὶ οἱ μὲν ἀπεχώρησαν én’ οἴκου καὶ οὐκέτι ὕστερον 146 
3 ΤᾺ ᾽ ᾿Ἶ > Ν ἣν > Fy be | 
ἐπρεσβεύοντο, αἰτίαι δὲ αὗται καὶ διαφοραὶ ἐγένοντο ἀμ- 

“ *\ n~ / PJ , As b <x n = 
φοτέροις πρὸ τοῦ πολέμου, ἀρξάμεναι εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν 
> , \ eS Ζ “ 3 ΠΝ 
Ἐπιδάμνῳ καὶ Κερκύρᾳ ἐπεμίγνυντο δὲ ὅμως ἐν αὐταῖς 
καὶ παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους ἐφοίτων, ἀκηρύκτως μέν, ἀνυπόπτως δὲ 5 
ν᾿, a ἃς ΄ ἢ , \ , 
οὔ σπονδῶν yap ξύγχυσις τὰ γιγνόμενα ἦν καὶ πρόφασις 
τοῦ πολεμεῖν. 
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N.B.—TZhe numbers refer to the chapters. 


names of cittes and countries. 


A. 


Acarnanians, §, 111. 

Achaeans (Homeric), 3. 

Achaeans, III, 115. 

Acheron, 46. 

Acherusian Lake, 46. 

Acropolis, the, 126. 

Actium, 29, 30. 

Adeimantus, 60. 

Admetus, 136. 

Aegean sea, the, 98. 

Aegina, Aeginetans, 14, 40, 41, 67, 
105, 108, 139, 140. 

Aesimides, 47. 

Aetheeis, 101. 

Aetolians, 5. 

Agamemnon, 9. 

Agesander, 139. 

Alexander, 57, 137. 

Ambracian Gulf, 29, 55. 

Ambraciots, 26, 27, 46, 48. 

Ameinocles, 13. 

Amphipolis, 100 (=Ennea Hodoi). 

Amyrtaeus, 110, 112. 

Anactorians, 29, 46, 55. 

Andocides, 51. 

Anticles, 117. 

Aphytis, 64. 

Apollo, 13, 29 (25, 118, 123, 126, 
134, ‘the God.’ See Delphi, 
Pythian oracle). 

Apollonia, 26. 

Arcadians, 2, 9. 


Names of peoples include 


Archestratus, 57. 

Archetimus, 29. 

Archidamus, 79, 85. 

Argilians, 132. 

Argives, 3, 9, 102, 107, 135, 137- 

Aristeus (son of Adeimantus), 60-65. 

Aristeus (son of Pellichus), 29. 

Aristides, οἱ. 

Aristogeiton, 20. 

Arne, 12. 

Artabazus, 129, 132. 

Artaxerxes, 104, 137. 

Asia, Asiatics, 6, 9, Tog. 

Asopius, 64. 

Athene (126, 128, ‘the Goddess.’ 
See Chalcioecos). 

Atreus, 9. 

Attica, 2, 9, 67, 71, IOI, 109, 114; 
125, 126, 138, 143. 


B. 
Beroea, 61. 
Boeotians, 2, 10, 12, e¢ passtm. 
Boiou, 107. 
Bolbe, Lake, 58. 
Bottiaei, 57, 58. 
Bottice, 65. 
Byzantium, 94, 115, 117, 128, 131. 


C. 
Cadmeis, 12. 
Caeadas, the, 134. 
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Callias (of Corinth), 29. 

Callias (son of Calliades), 61, 62, 
63. 

Callicrates, 29. 

Cambyses, 13, 14. 

Carians, 4, 8, 116. 

Carthaginians, 13. 

Carystians, 98. 

Caunus, 116. 

Cecryphalea, 105. 

Cephallenians, 27. 

Cestrine, 46. 

Chaeronea, 113. 

Chalcidians of Euboea, 15. 

Chalcidians of Thrace, 57, 58, 62, 


65. 
Chalcioecos (Athene), 128, 134. 
Chalcis, 108. 
Chersonesus (Thracian), 11. 
Chians, 19, 116, 117. 
Chimerion, 30, 46, 48. 
Cilicians, 112. 
Cimon, 45, 98, 100, 102, 112. 
Cition, 112. 
Cleombrotus (father of Nicomedes), 
107. 
Cleombrotus (father of Pausanias), 


94. 

Cleomenes, 126. 

Colonae, 131. 

Corcyraeans, 13, 14, 24-55, 57, 68, 
118, 136, 146. 

Corinthians, 13, 17, 24, εἰ passim. 

Coronea, 113. 

Crisaean Gulf, 107. 

Croesus, τό, 

Cyclades, 4. 

Cyllene, 30. 

Cylon, 126. 

Cyprus, 94, 104, 112, 528. 

Cyrene, 110. 

Cyrus, 13, 16. 

Cytinion, 107. 


Ὁ. 

Danai, 3. 

Darius, 14, 16. 

Dascyleian Satrapy, 129. 

Delos, 8, 13, 96. 

Delphi, 28, 112, 118, 121, 126, 132, 
134, 143. (See Apollo, Pythian 
oracle. ) 


Derdas, 57, 59. 
Deucalion, 3. 

Diasia, the, 126. 
Diotimus, 45. 

Dolopes, 98. 

Dorcis, 95. 

Dorians, 12, 18, 24, 124. 
Dorians (of Doris), 107. 
Drabescus, 99. 


E. 


Echecratides, 111. 

Edoni, Ioo. 

Egyptians, 104, 105, 109, 110, 112, 
130. 

Eion, 98. 

Elaeatis, 46. 

Eleans, 27, 30, 46. 

Eleusis, 114. 

Ennea Hodoi (‘ Nine Ways,’= Am- 
phipolis), roo. 

Ephesus, 137. 

Ephyra, 46. 

Epicles, 45. 

Epidamnus, 24-29, 34, 35, 38, 146. 

Epidaurians, 27, 105, 114. 

Eratocleides, 24. 

Eretrians, 15. 

Erineon, 107. 

Euboeans, 23, 89, 98, 114, 115. 

Eumenides, the (σεμναὶ θεαί), 126. 

Eurybatus, 47. 

Eurymedon, the, 100. 

Eurystheus, 9. 

Eurytimus, 29. 

Euthycles, 46. 


G. 


Gerania, Ios, 107, 108. 
Gigonus, 61 

Glaucon, 51. 
Gongylus, 128. 


H 


Habronicns, 91. 
Hagnon, 117. 
Halieis, 105. 
Halys, the, 16. 
Harmodins, 20. 
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Helen, 9. 

Hellanicus, 97. 

Hellen, 3. 

Hellespont, the, 89, 128. 
Helots, the, ror, 128, 132. 
Heracles, 24. 

Heraclidae, 9, 12. 

Here, temple of, 24. 
Hermione, 27,.128, 131. 
Hermylians (=Sermylians), 65. 
Hestiaeans, 114. 
Hipparchus, 20, 

Hippias, 20. 

Homer, 3, 9, 10. 
Hystaspes, 115. 


1. 

Ilium, 12. 
Tllyrians, the, 24, 26. 
Inaros, 104, 110. 
Tolaus, 62. 
Tonians, the, 2, 6, 12,13, 16, 89, 95, 

124, 137. 
Ionian Gulf, 24. 
Isarchidas, 29. 
Isthmus, the, 13, 108, 
Italia, 12, 36, 44. 
Ithome, 101-103. 


L. 


Lacedaemon, 18, 43, 57, 58, 67, 72, 
99; 94; 95, 109, 139. 

Lacedaemonius, 45. 

Lampsacus, 138. 

Leagrus, 51. 

Lemnos, 115. 

Leocorion, the, 20. 

Leocrates, 105. 

Leogoras, 51. 

Leonidas, 132. 

Leotychidas, 89. 

Lesbians, the, 19, 116, 117. 

Leucadians, 27, 30, 40. 

Leucimne, 30, 47, 51. 

Libyans, 104, Ifo. 

Locri, Opuntii, 108, 113. 

Locri, Ozolae, 5, 103. 

Long Walls, Athens, 69, go, 107, 
108; Megara, 103. 

Lycomedes, 57. 


Lysicles, 91. 
Lysimachus, 91, 


M. 


Macedonians, 57-62. 

Magnesia, 138. 

Marathon, 18, 73. 

Marea, 104. 

Massilia, 13. 

Medes, the, 18, ef passzne, 

Μηδικά, 74,14, 41, 69, 73,947, 142. 

Μηδικὸς πόλεμος, 90, 95. 

Megabates, 129. 

Megabazus, 109. 

Megabyzus, Iog. 

Megarians, 27, 42, 46, 48, 67, 103- 
114, 126, 139, 140, 144. 

Meiciades, 47. 

Meilichios (Zeus), 126. 

Melesippus, 139. 

Memphis, 104, 109. 

Mendesian branch of the Nile, 110. 

Messenians, I0I (103). 

Miletus, 115. 

Miltiades, 100. 

Minos, 4, 8. 

Molossians, 136. 

Mycale, 89. 

Mycenae, 9, 10. 

Myronides, 105, 108. 

Myus, 138. 


N. 
Naupactus, 103. 
Naxians, 98, 137. 
Nicomedes, 107. 
Nile, the, 104. 
Nisaea, 103, 114, 118. 


Ο. 

Oeniadae, 111. 
Oenophyta, τοϑ. 
Olympia, 121, 143. 
Olympian Games, the, 6, 126. 
Olynthus, 58-63. 
Opuntii (Locri), 108 (113). 
Oracle at Delphi. (See Apollo, 

Delphi, Pythian oracle.) 
Orchomenus, 113. 
Orestes, III. 
Ozolae (Locri), 5, 103. 
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Paleis, 27. 

Pallene, 56, 64. 

Pamphylia, 1oo. 

Panathenaea, the, 20. 

Pausanias (son of Cleombrotus), 94, 
96, 107, 114, 128-132, 135. 

Pausanias (son of Derdas), 61. 

Pegae, 103, 107, 111, 118. 

Pelasgians, 3. 

Pellichus, 29. 

Pelops, Pelopidae, 9. 

Perdiccas, 56-62. 

Pericles, 111, 114, 116, 117, 127, 
139, 145. 

Perseidae, the, 9. 

Persians, 13, 14, 16, 89, 104, 109, 
130, 137, 138. 

Phaeacians, the, 25. 

Phalerum, 107. 

Phalius, 24. 

Pharnaces, 129. 

Pharos, 104. 

Pharsalus, 111. 

Philip, 57, 59- 

Philoctetes, 10. 

Phliasians, 27. 

Phocaeans, 13. 

Phocians, 13, 107, 108, III, 112. 

Phoebus, 132. 

Phoenicians, 8, 16, 100, 110, 112, 
116. 

Phormio, 64, 117. 

Phthiotis, 3. 

Piraeus, 52, 93, 107. 

Pisistratus, 20. 

Pissuthnes, 115. 

Pitanate λόχος, 20. 

Plataea, 130. 

Pleistarchus, 132. 

Pleistoanax, 107, 114. 

Polycrates, 13. 

Poseidon, 128. 

Potidaeans, 56-68, 71, 85, 118, 119, 
124, 139, 140. 

Pricne, 115. 

Prosopitis, 109. 

Proteas, 45. 

Psammitichus, 104. 

Pydna, 61, 137. 

Pythian oracle, 103. 


R. 


Rhamphias, 139. 
Rhenea, 13. 


5. 


Salamis, 73, 137. 

Salamis (in Cyprus), 112. 

Samians, 13, 40, 41, 115-117. 

Sardis, 115. 

Scyros, 98. 

Sermylians, 65. 

Sestus, 89. 

Sicily, 12, 14, 17, 18, 36, 44. 

Sicyon, 28, 108, 111, 114. 

Sparta, 10 (Λακεδαιμονίων ἡ πόλις), 
86, 128, 131. 

Spartans, 128, 131, 132. 

Stesagoras, 116. 

Sthenelaidas, 85. 

Stroebus, 105. 

Strombichus, 45. 

Strymon, the, 98, 100. 

Sybota (harbour), 50, 52, 54. 

Sybota (island), 47, 50, 54. 


T. 


Taenarus, 128, 133. 

Tanagra, 108. 

Taulantii, 24. 

Thasians, 100, IoI. 

Theagenes, 126. 

Thebes, Thebans, the, 27, 90. 

Themistocles, 1 4,74,90,91,135-138. 

Therme (Thessalonica), 29, 61. 

Thesprotis, 30, 46. 

Thessalus, 20. 

Thessaly, Thessalians, 2, 12, 102, 
107, 111. 

Thracians, 100, 130. 

‘Thracian border,’ the (τὰ ἐπὶ 
ΘρᾷκηΞῚ, 56-60, 68. 

Thrio (Thriasian plain), 114. 

Thucydides (colleague of Hagnon at 
Samos), 117. 

Thucydides (son of Olorus), 1. 

Thuriatae, 101. 

Thyamis, the, 46. 

Thyrea, οι. 

Timanor, 29. 

Tlepolemus, 117. 
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Tolmaeus, 108, 113. 
Tolmides, 108, 113. 
Tragia, 116. 

Troas, 131. 

Troezen, 27, 115. 
Trojan War, the, 9-11. 
Troy, 8, 11. 


X. 


Xanthippus, 111, 127, 139. 
Xenocleides, 46. 
Xerxes, 114, 129, 137. 


Tyndareus, 9. 2 
Zacynthians, 47. 
W. Zeus, of Ithome, 103; Meilichios, 
126. 


‘White Wall,’ the, 104. Zopyrus, 109. 
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NOTES 


BOOK I 


THUCYDIDES’ Introduction (ch. 1-23) is not a sketch of early Greek Object of 
history leading up to the Peloponnesian War. It is only an elaborate the Intro- 
proof that Hellas was at no previous time so strong, and that no previous duction. 
war was so great. True, the historian is continually passing beyond the 
limits of his meagre theme; and ch. 18, 19 are a real history, in outline, 
of the period just before the war. But the comparative weakness of 
early Hellas is the main point throughout. 

Thucydides’ treatment of mythical or half-mythical stories, both in the Misleading 
Introduction and elsewhere when he has occasion to mention them, treatment 
rests, not on any strict examination of them according to rules of of myths. 
evidence, but on his own ideas of likelihood and human nature! 

He accepts the probable and drops the improbable parts of the 
old legends ; although the evidence is really the same for both. He 
takes Minos, Atreus, Agamemnon, Theseus, Pandion, as _ historical 
personages, and assigns prosaic instead of poetical motives to their Ἢ 
actions: Minos has to protect his revenue, as the Athenian people 
had: Atreus ‘courts the multitude’ liké an Athenian demagogue: 
Pandion, the old king of Attica (ii. 29), is much more likely to have found 
a husband for his daughter in Daulis, which was near enough to Attica 
for purposes of mutual defence, than in the distant Thrace: and so on. 
The Homeric ‘ catalogue’ is used as though it were a perfectly authentic, 
though very likely exaggerated, piece of statistics. In fact, Thucydides dis- 
tinguishes what is historical from what is unhistorical by his own estimate 
of its intrinsic character and not by the nature of the evidence. And 
consequently he draws no line (the first thing that a modern historian 





1 “Like Herodotus, and still more than Herodotus, Thucydides was 
under the pressure of two conflicting impulses. He shared the general 
faith in the mythical antiquity, yet at the same time he could not believe 
in any facts which contradicted the laws of historical credibility or 
probability :’ Grote, Part i. ch. xvi., where the treatment of legendary 
times by Thucydides and other Greek authors is fully discussed. 
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The Intro- 
duction not 
always to 

be trusted ; 


Book I. Notes. 


tries to do) between legendary, semi-legendary, and historical times’, 
but passes smoothly (ch. 12) from the legendary Trojan War to the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnese (a historical fact, though the details, 
including the ‘return of the Heracleidae,’ are legendary) and the earliest 
Greek colonies ; and mentions in the same sentence (ch. 12) the coloniza- 
tion of Ionia and that of Sicily. 

These considerations will account for the puzzled feeling which arises 
when we compare Thucydides’ Introduction with the first chapters of a 
modern history of Greece. They are alike in tone and character (they 
are in a way more akin to each other than either of them is to the open- 
ing chapters of Herodotus), but Thucydides’ aim is narrower and his 
criterion of truth is somewhat different. 

Concerning the times when there were no contemporary written 
records—we may say roughly the times before the first Olympiad, 
B.C. 776, for then first we have any sort of ground for believing such to 
have existed*—Thucydides knew no more than we do, because he had 
no more evidence : and we are not bound by his authority as a historian 
of his own times to accept what he says about Minos or the Trojan War. 
About these early times the accounts which he had before him must have 
varied greatly®. We may imagine him taking some pains to choose 
the truest (cp. of τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων μνήμῃ παρὰ τῶν πρότερον 
δεδεγμένοι, ch. 9), but he cannot be assumed to have compared and sifted 





+ It has been observed that Thucydides dates the settlement of Boeotia 
and the Dorian conquest from the fall of Troy, but the visit of Aminocles 
to Samos (ch. 13) and the foundation of the Lacedaemonian constitution 
(ch. 18) from the end of the Peloponnesian War. But this does not 
show that he drew a definite line between the two sets of events: it may 
be mere accident that he has not, like Herodotus and Hellanicus, shown 
that he believed himself to know the date of the Trojan War. In v. 112 
he makes the Melians say that their city was founded ‘700 years ago’ 
(i.e. about 1116 Β. 6.). In vi. 2 he says that the Sicels arrived in Sicania 
(Sicily) about 300 years before the Greeks (i.e. about 1035 B.C.). 

2.1. e. the lists of the victors, which may have been contemporary, or 
may rest in part on contemporary evidence. But, as they can be traced 
to no earlier authority than the Sophist Hippias of Elis, who lived at the 
same time as Socrates (Plutarch, Numa, ch. 1), the date of their com- 
mencement cannot be taken as certain. See Professor Mahaffy, Problems 
in Greek History, p. 58, 217 ff. 

3. Herodotus gives an independent and not quite consistent account of 
the relation between Minos and the Carians (i. 171), and discriminates 
between Minos the hero and the man Polycrates better than Thucydides 
(iii. 122 ; cp. Grote, Part i. ch. xii.), The most varying accounts were 
current in antiquity about the first settlement in Boeotia (see Grote, Part i. 
ch. xviii. § 2), and Thucydides’ words in ch. 12 look like an attempt to 
reconcile two such accounts. Hellanicus, quoted by Strabo, viii. 5. 5, 
makes the Lacedaemonian constitution coeval with the Dorian conquest ; 
Thucydides in ch. 18 puts its establishment long after. 
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all accessible authorities in a way that would satisfy a modern critic. 
It must be remembered too that what he gives us is not popular 
tradition in its simple form, but various popular traditions which 
have already been interpreted, rationalised, harmonised, by poets and 
chroniclers. 

Here is a case in which we are not bound to follow Thucydides. He e.g. about 

clearly implies in ch. 2 of the Introduction and elsewhere that among the the ‘P elas- 
early tribes of Greece only the ‘Hellenes’ of Thessaly spoke the Hellenic 8!245- 
language; that the rest, among whom the Pelasgians were the most 
widely spread, learnt it from the Hellenes, from whom originally they 
were quite distinct ; and that the process was not complete until after the 
Trojan War'. Herodotus says somewhat the same thing in more guarded 
terms (i. 56-58). Butall this is probably a theory, anda mistaken theory. 
Who the Pelasgians really were, or why they interested early Greek 
historians so much, we can only conjecture 2, but zf they were a wide- 
spread race they cannot have been very different from the Hellenes : 
there is nothing to show that the early Greeks were divided by sharp 
distinctions of race and language. 

If Thucydides’ Introduction were our sole authority for the historical Inadequate 

period preceding the Persian Wars, our acquaintance with it would be 85 an ac- 
very imperfect. We should imagine that the Homeric monarchies were Count of 
immediately succeeded by tyrannies, and should know nothing of the te 
old aristocracies. We should have a very inadequate idea, if we judged ᾿ 
by his disparaging remarks on early land warfare in ch. 15, of the ancient 
power of Argos, or of the extent to which Sparta and Athens aggrandised 
themselves by successful fighting : Sparta especially by the conquest of 
Messenia; Athens by that of Chalcis. Again, if we knew no more of 
the tyrants than Thucydides tells us, we should never imagine that Gelo 
of Syracuse by his great victory over the Carthaginians and their 
barbarian allies at Himera saved Sicily from a danger hardly less than 
that which threatened Greece at the same time from the Persians. 
From Thucydides alone we should know but little of the colonising 
energy of early Hellas; he clearly intends only to give a few instances 
of it, for he says nothing here of the Aeolian and Dorian colonies in 
Asia, or the colonies of Miletus and Chalcis, though he alludes to many 
of them elsewhere. 





1 In iv. 109 a Pelasgian race is described as βάρβαροι δίγλωσσοι : in 
ii. 68 the Amphilochian Argives, whose chief city was founded by Amphi- 
lochus from Argos after the Trojan War, all spoke a barbarian language 
until some of them learnt Greek from the Ambraciot colonists of Corinth. 
So Thucydides must have thought that the men of Argos who fought at 
Troy spoke a different language from the Hellenes under Achilles. 

“Grote, Part ii. ch. ii; cp. Abbott, vol. i. 2.2, 3; Oman, pp. 20, 21. 
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troduction. 


Ch. 1. 


Book I. Notes. 


We must not then look to these chapters for a sort of authorised 
version of early Greek history. But they are of the greatest value and 
interest as the first extant attempt of a powerful intellect to deal with the 
early history of a country as a whole and simply in a spirit of thoughtful 
criticism. It was a great advance upon previous writers to start with a 
bias in favour, not of the past, but of the present. And (not to speak of 
the conception of history set forth in ch. 20-22) Thucydides shows his 
real greatness where—as in the general picture of primitive Hellas (ch. 2), 
in the account of the growth of navies and of political confederacies, 
and in the account of the rise and fall of tyrannies—he seeks to connect 
a number of previously unconnected facts and to trace their causes and 
effects: or where, rising above his general level, he tries to sift truth 
from falsehood about legendary times by the use of the proper critical 
means—the comparison of peoples contemporary with himself but still 
in an early stage of growth (ch. 5), the evidence of archaeology (ch. 8), 
and of poetry, treated as evidence not of facts but of ideas and manners 
(ch. 5). The use which he makes of the possibility that Athens and 
Sparta might some day be in ruins (ch. 10) is a fine piece of historical 
imagination. 


1. 3. ἀρξάμενος, ‘making a beginning’: i.e. collecting materials, and 
perhaps writing down such a connected account of what was going on as 
could be written at the time. Many passages in the History must have 
been written long after the events to which they relate, and some after 
the end of the War. 

1. 4. ἀξιολογώτατον τῶν προγεγενημένων, ‘memorable above all 
preceding wars'.’ 

1. 4. Texpotpdpevos, ‘this he inferred, because.’ 

1. 5. ὅτι ἀκμάζοντές τε ἧσαν és αὐτόν, K.7.A. = ὅτι τε ἀκμάζοντες παρα- 
σκενῇ τῇ πάσῃ ἧσαν (-ε ἤεσαν 2) ἐς αὐτόν, καὶ ὅτι τὸ ἄλλο Ἑλληνικὸν 
ἑώρα, κ-τ.λ. 

1. γ. τὸ μὲν εὐθύς, κιτιλ. -- τὸ μὲν εὐθὺς ξυνιστάμενον τὸ δὲ καὶ διανοού- 
μενον ξυνίστασθαι, ‘a part also thinking of taking sides’ with Athens or 
Sparta, like the Sicilian Greeks (ii. 7, iii. 86), the Cephallenians (ii. 30), 
the Argives, and most of the Achaeans (ii. 9). 

ll. 7-9. κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη, «.7.A. Not ‘this movement,’ but (literally) 
‘this, as a movement, was the most violent.’ αὕτη -- τοῦτο by ‘assimila- 
tion’ of the gender *. ‘Translate ‘ this was the most violent movement.’ 

1. 8. μέρει τινί implies an appreciable or considerable part, as in i. 
23 μέρος τι φθείρασα ἡ λοιμώδης νόσος, Vii. 30 τῶν δὲ Μυκαλησσίων μέρος 
τι ἀπαναλώθη. (Ατηο]4.) Among the barbarian armaments set in 





1 Thompson, Greek Syntax, ὃ 127, 2. 6. 
+ ἧσαν, another reading, goes with ἀκμάζοντες. 
ὁ Thompson, § 26.1, Rutherford, First Greek Grammar, Syntax, § 51. 
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motion by the war were the army of Sitalces, said to number 150,000 ("h.1,1.8. 
(ii. 98), and the King’s Phoenician fleet of 147 sail (viii. 87). 

1. 9. ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων is parallel to μεγίστη. This war (a) was 
the very greatest disturbance which ever affected the Greeks and a con- 
siderable part of the barbarians, and (4) speaking roughly, extended 
furthest of any over the world: κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη (a) μεγίστη δὴ ἐγένετο 
(ὁ) ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων ὡς εἰπεῖν ἐγένετο. (Appendix.) 

1. 9. ὡς εἰπεῖν means, not ‘so to speak,’ as if used to qualify a 
metaphor, but ‘it may be said,’ implying that a statement is only 
approximately true. Thucydides will not positively say that the influence 
of (8. 5.) the Persian War was not more widely felt. 

1. το. σαφῶς μὲν εὑρεῖν, «.7.A., ‘although (Notes on Grammar, § 21) it 
was impossible to make out their character clearly.’ 

1. ττ. ἀδύνατα ἦν -- ἀδύνατον Fv}. 

1. 11. ἐὶς δὲ τεκμηρίων ὧν ἐπὶ μακρότατον σκοποῦντί μοι πιστεῦσαι 
ξυμβαίνει, «.7.X., ‘yet, from such evidences as I find that I can trust 
when I carry my enquiry farthest back,’ ‘which, however far I go back, 
1 can still trust’: i. 6. from such evidence as is trustworthy about times 
so distant; cp. ch. 21, 1. 7 εὑρῆσθαι δὲ ἡγησάμενος ἐκ τῶν ἐπιφανεστάτων 
σημείων, ὡς παλαιὰ εἶναι, ἀποχρώντως. Thucydides means such evidence 
as the absence of ἃ common name like Hellenes or the prevalence of 
migration and piracy, contrasted with the evidence of traditions (like 
those, e.g., of the wars against the men of Atlantis and the Amazons), 
which, referring to times so remote, could not be trusted. 

ἐπὶ μακρότατον σκοποῦντι gives, not a reason for trusting the τεκμήρια, 
but a circumstance in spite of which they may be trusted. 

ὧν is put by ‘assimilation’ for & after σκοποῦντι" or for οἷς after 
πιστεῦσαιϑ. 


1. 4. τῆς γὰρ ἐμπορίας, κιτιλ, The early Greeks were very ready to Ch. 2, 
migrate, οὐ χαλεπῶς ἀπανίσταντο, 1. το. For (A) trade and intercourse 
were impossible: each little community was isolated, and so (B) they 
kept to their own ground, and got out of it omZy enough to live on 
(ὅσον ἀποζῆνν) ; they had no motive to accumulate wealth for purposes 
of exchange, nor had they capital invested in the ground in the shape of 
vineyards or olive-gardens. So there was nothing to keep them in one 
place, especially as (C) they could get the little they wanted just as well 
anywhere else. 

Clause A gives the reason for the first part of clause B. Clause B 
begins with νεμόμενοί re, clause C with τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. τε after 
γεμόμενοι is best connected with καί before περιουσίαν. 

1. 7. γῆν φυτεύοντες, planting fruit-trees, opposed to growing corn. 

1. 7-9. ἄδηλον dv... ἄλλος ἀφαιρήσεται is parenthetical. καὶ 





9. 6. 3 Rutherford, 8 41. 
5, Goodwin, Greek Grammar, ὃ 153 71. 2. 


Book I. Notes. 


Ch. 2, 1.8. ἀτειχίστων ἅμα ὄντων, " especially as there were no fortifications’ (‘things 
were unfortified’). τις and ἄλλος go together. 

1. 9. ἀναγκαίου, ‘just sufficient,’ ‘bare.’ Glossary. 

1. το. δι᾽ αὐτό -- διὰ τοῦτο. 

1. 18. ἥ τε νῦν Θεσσαλία καλουμένη καὶ Βοιωτία: ἡ νῦν καλουμένη 
applies to ὀοίᾷ σουπίτίεβ᾽. 

1. 16. τισι, particular persons (i.e. classes or families) in the more 
fertile countries. 

1. 18. ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, ‘from the remotest times,’ 112. " from that 
which reaches farthest back.’ 

1. 19 ff. Thucydides has just said ‘In early times, fertility was a source 
of civil strife and depopulation.’ He now confirms this seeming paradox 
by the negative instance of Attica,in which poverty of soil actually en- 
couraged population. (4) In Attica at all events (γοῦν, Glossary), which 
was barren, there was no civil strife, and the population was stable. And 
(4) what is more, Attica actually gained in population at the expense 
of more fertile countries. 

ll. 20, 21. καὶ παράδειγμα τόδε τοῦ λόγου οὐκ ἐλάχιστόν ἐστι, διὰ 
τὰς μετοικίας és τὰ ἄλλα μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι. 

τόδε refers to the clause following, διὰ τὰς μετοικίας ἐς τὰ ἄλλα3 μὴ 
ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι. οὐκ ἐλάχιστον -- μέγιστον (Grammar, § 22). With 
αὐξηθῆναι supply τὴν ᾿Αττικήν. μετοικία must mean ‘the presence of 
μέτοικοι,᾽ and not ‘migration’ generally. ‘And here is a very strong 
proof by example of what I am saying,—in the fact that Attica, 
because of the settlement of aliens there, advanced much more (μὴ 
ὁμοίως, Grammar § 25) in other respects (és τὰ dAAa);” i.e. ‘the 
general progress of Attica in population and power, which was out of 
all proportion to the barrenness of her soil, is a strong proof of my 
main point, the connection between fertility and unsettlement.’ 

1, 24. πολῖται γιγνόμενοι. Thucydides means that the ruling classes 
in early Attica readily admitted aliens to their number’; as seems also 
to have been the case in early Rome. The words ‘ becoming citizens’ of 
another state meant more to his readers than they do in modern days, 
when ‘naturalization’ is a mere matter of residence and legal formalities. 
The extension of citizenship to aliens was one of the greatest difficulties 
which presented themselves to ancient states, and one which Athens 
never solved while Rome ultimately did. 





1 Boeotia had formerly been called ἡ Καδμηὶς γῇ (i. 12), Thessaly, ἡ 
Αἰολίς (Hat. vii. 176): or according to later writers Αἱμονία. 

? If Ullrich’s conjecture διὰ rds μετοικήσεις τὰ ἄλλα be adopted, we can 
translate ‘that the migrations were the cause why the rest of Hellas 
did not increase so fast’: and the clause explains τοῦ λόγου. See 
Appendix. 

5 For the legends referred to, see Abbott, vol. i. 4. 4, ix. 6; Oman, 
P- 55- 
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L τ. τῶν παλαιῶν ἀσθένειαν, not ‘the weakness of’ (τὴν ἀσθένειαν) Ch. 8. 
but ‘ weakness in, the ancients.’ 

1. 5. εἶναι, «εἶ. δοκεῖ, 

1. 6. κατὰ ἔθνη... ἄλλα τε καὶ τὸ Πελασγικόν is virtually the subject 
to παρέχεσθαι, being equivalent to ἔθνη ἄλλα τε καθ᾽ ἕκαστα καὶ τὸ Πελασ- 
yxév. ‘Different tribes, and the Pelasgians most widely of all, gave 
their own names to different parts of the country.’ Grammar, ὃ 27. 

1, 8. ἐπαγομένων, sci? τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ‘when people called them in,’ 
not Ἕλληνος καὶ τῶν παίδων αὐτοῦ. 

Lio. τῇ ὁμιλίᾳ, ‘through their intercourse’ with the Hellenes 
proper of Phthiotis. 

1.13. ὠνόμασεν, “εἴ. Ἕλληνας. 

1, 16, οὐ μὴν οὐδέ, κιτιλ. ‘Nor indeed has Homer anywhere spoken 
of ‘‘ barbarians,” because the word ‘ Hellenes ” had not yet, I think, got 
separated off either ’ (any more than the word ‘ barbarians’) ‘ in opposi- 
tion as one name,’ i. 6.) was not yet used as a collective name in opposi- 
tion to ‘barbarians’!. ἀντίπαλον is neuter, and in apposition with 
Ἕλληνας, which means not ‘ the Greeks’ but ‘the word Greeks.’ 

In II. ii. 867 the Carians are called βαρβαρόφωνοι. Thucydides may 
have forgotten the passage”: but his general assertion is quite true, and 
is not necessarily contradicted by it, for βαρβαρόφωνος may have meant, 
to the author of the Catalogue, merely ‘speaking a strange language.’ 
There is no opposition between Hellenes and Barbarians in Homer: the 
Trojans are not regarded as Barbarians, or as speaking a different 
language from the Achaeans. But we have an approach to the later 
dstinction in 1]. iii. 2, iv. 437, where the Trojan ales speak various 
languages and the clamour and disorder of the Trojan host is contrasted 
with the silence and good order of the Achaeans. 

1. 18. of δ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἕκαστοι Ἕλληνες κατὰ πόλεις τε, ὅσοι ἀλλήλων 
ξυνίεσαν, καὶ ξύμπαντες ὕστερον κληθέντες, κιτιλ. ‘To conclude how- 
ever, those who in one way or another came to be called Hellenes, first 
city by city in so far as at any given time (impf.) they spoke the same 
Hellenic language, and afterwards collectively, did nothing, as one 
people, before the Trojan War ὃ. 

The kernel of the sentence is—not of ws ἕκαστοι Ἕλληνες, but—oi ὡς 
ἕκαστοι κληθέντες Ἕλληνες οὐδὲν ἔπραξαν, ‘those who severally,’ i.c. 
one by one, successively, ‘acquired the Hellenic name.’ Thucydides 
explains that, when he speaks of ‘ Hellenes’ before the Trojan War, he 
means all those whose descendants afterwards bore the name, whether 
or no they were at that time among the particular communities who, one 





1 For οὐ μὴν οὐδέ see Grammar, § 26. 
2 Strabo, p. 661, xiv. z. 28, notices the apparent contradiction between 
Homer and Thucydides. 
3 For δ᾽ οὖν and ὧς ἕκαστοι see Glossary ; for the aor. κληθέντες see 
Grammar, § 7. 
Ir 
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after the other, acquired from Hellen and his sons the Hellenic name 
and language. (Appendix.) 

1. 19. ὅσοι ἀλλήλων ξυνίεσαν implies ‘in times when, among those 
who are now called Hellenes, only those who spoke Hellenic were 
called Hellenes, and not those who spoke Pelasgian, etc.’: ὅσοι has a 
limiting force, ‘being oly those who.’ Cp. p. 7, footnote 1. 

1.22. θαλάσσῃ ἤδη πλείω χρώμενοι, ‘only when’ or ‘not until 
they had begun to take to the sea more.’ 


. ἦρξε, ‘became ruler of.” Grammar, § 7. 


. ὡς εἰκός, ‘as was natural,’ not ‘as was fitting.’ 
τοῦ... ἰέναι, gen. of purpose}. 


ee a 
An ow 


With ch. 5 begins a long digression, extending to the middle of ch. 8 
(@ νῦν ἔτι θάπτουσιν), where Thucydides returns to the epoch of Minos. 
The digression gives some particulars of the rude state of the early 
Hellenes (‘who in many ways resembled the Barbarians of to-day’) 
and of the steps by which they passed out of it, Athens and Sparta 
already, as in later times, taking the lead. 

1, 4. οὐ τῶν ἀδυνατωτάτων = τῶν δυνατωτάτων (Grammar, § 22): 

1, 6. πόλεσιν ἀτειχίστοις (without the article) =‘cities which were 
unwalled.’ 

1.7. κατὰ κώμας oikoupévats means that the πόλις, or community 
under one βασιλεύς, consisted of a mere village or of several villages near 
together but not contiguous. 

1. το. καλῶς τοῦτο δρᾶν, ‘ well,’ ‘ properly,’ i. e. skilfully; as in vi. 12 
init. οἷς τό τε ψεύσασθαι καλῶς χρήσιμον . 

1.11. τὰς πύστεις τῶν καταπλεόντων, «.7.A., ‘everywhere alike, in 
the questions put to strangers landing, asking ‘‘ whether they are pirates,” 
—implying that the persons asked were not in the habit of disowning 
(or were not likely to disown) the occupation, and that those who were 
concerned to know did not censure it.’ 

In the Odyssey (iii. 71) Nestor asks this question of Telemachus 
after first showing him hospitality; and (ix. 252) the Cyclops of 
Odysseus : in the Hymn to Apollo (1. 452) Apollo asks it of the Cretan 
sailors whom he has brought to Delphi. 

ὦ ξεῖνοι, τίνες ἐστέ ; πόθεν πλεῖθ᾽ ὑγρὰ κέλευθα; 

ἤ τι κατὰ πρῆξιν, ἢ μαψιδίως ἀλάλησθε, 

ola τε ληϊστῆρες ὑπεὶρ ἅλα, τοί τ᾽ ἀλόωνται 

ψυχὰς παρθέμενοι, κακὸν ἀλλοδαποῖσι φέροντες ; 
Though Thucydides’ conclusion is fair enough, it is worth observing 
that the question is more indirect than his blunt εἰ λῃσταί εἰσιν ; and 
in two out of the three passages preserved to us is not asked by an 





' Th. 8. 148, 2.c.; G. § 173. 1. 2. 1, 262, 2; R. § 315. 
? Cp. also v. 111 fin., vi. 41 med. 
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Ch. 3, ¢. 19—Ch. 6, ἰ, 13. 


ordinary human being, or in the matter-of-fact way which Thucydides Ch. 5, 
imagines. And Eumaeus in Od. xiv. 85-88 implies a different view 1. 11. 
where he says that ‘even marauders fear the wrath of the Gods.’ 


καὶ μὲν δυσμενέες καὶ ἀνάρσιοι, οἵ τ᾽ ἐπὶ “γαίης 
ἀλλοτρίης βῶσιν καί σφι Ζεὺς ληΐδα δώῃ. 
πλησάμενοι δέ τε νῆας ἔβαν olkdvde νέεσθαι, 

καὶ μὲν τοῖς ὄπιδος κρατερὸν δέος ἐν φρεσὶ πίπτει. 


1. 8. ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι, not ‘first of all, but ‘first,’ or ‘among the first,’ Ch. 6. 
‘as soon as any.” Grammar, § 2. 

1. το. καὶ of πρεσβύτεροι αὐτοῖς, κιτιλ, αὐτοῖς is ‘dat. of interest },’ 
“it. ‘they had or saw their older men of the prosperous classes ceasing 
to wear,’ etc. 

1. το. διὰ τὸ ἁβροδίαιτον goes, not with ἐπαύσαντο--- ἴοτ not the giving 
up but the wearing of the linen tunics was the mark of refinement— 
but with χιτῶνας λινοῦς φοροῦντες, x.7.A.: ‘Their older men of the 
prosperous classes, in their refined way, used to wear linen tunics and to 
fasten up their hair in a knot by inserting golden grasshoppers; a 
habit which they only gave up quite recently ’—i.e. after the Persian 
Wars. 

1. 11. χιτῶνας Awots. The χιτών (tunic or vest under the ἱμάτιον or 
loose outer garment) usually worn at Athens at the time of Thucydides 
was of wool and reached to the knee. The older linen tunic here spoken 
of was probably the longer form of tunic reaching to the ankles or feet, 
whence the Ionians derived their epithet of éAxexitaves*. See Appendix. 

1.12. χρυσῶν τεττίγων. Aristophanes mentions these grasshopper- 
brooches or hairpins as a mark of old-fashioned gentility (like wigs in 
Scott’s Antiquary)*. Demos transformed (Knights, 1325, 1331) appears 
οἷός περ ᾿Αριστείδῃ πρότερον καὶ Μιλτιάδῃ ἐυνεσίτει.. . . τεττιγοφόρας, 
ἀρχαίῳ σχήματι λαμπρός, and the principles of the δίκαιος λόγος in the 
Clouds (984) are taunted by his irreverent assailant as ἀρχαῖα... καὶ 
τεττίγων ἀνάμεστα. 

The κρώβυλος cannot with certainty be identified with any of the 
different forms of wearing the hair which appear on ancient monuments *. 

1. 13. ἀφ᾽ οὗ, ‘and in consequence of this habit,’ i. e. the Athenians 
who colonised Ionia carried the costume with them, as they did the 
festival of the Anthesteria (ii. 15) °. 





1 Th. 8 118; 6. § 184. 3, notes; R. § 149, 154. 

2 Jl. xiii. 685, where the Athenians seem to be meant, cp. 689; Hymn 
to Apollo, 147, referring to the old Ionian gathering at Delos described 
in Thue. iii. 104. 

3 «Thae fallows that are the democraws, as they ca’ them, that are 
again’ the king and the law, and hairpowder and dressing o’ gentlemen’s 
wigs—a wheen blackguards.’ 

€ See however Dict. Ant., 5. ν. ‘Coma,’ vol.i. p. 497. 

5 Herodotus (v. 88), speaking of the corresponding ‘Ionian’ chiton 
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1. 15. μετρίᾳ δ᾽ αὖ ἐσθῆτι, «.7.A. Thucydides does not make it clear 
whether the Lacedaemonians adopted a simple form of dress, like that 
of his own day, as soon as they gave up carrying arms (what rude kind 
of dress they wore previously he does not say), or whether they first, like 
the Athenians, adopted a more cumbrous dress and then took the lead 
in adopting a simpler form. (Appendix.) 


1. 1. ὅσαν μέν, «.7.A, This clause (down to ἕκαστοι ἰσχύος) is really 
subordinate to αἱ δὲ παλαιαί, «.7.A., and anticipates ch. 8. ‘ Whereas the 
most recent cities,’ etc. (Grammar, § 21.) 

1. 6. ἐπὶ πολὺ ἀντισχοῦσαν (or ἀντίσχουσαν), “ which long prevailed ?.’ 

1. 7. ἔφερον. The nominative is not ὅσοι ὄντες οὐ θαλάσσιοι, but ‘ the 
pirates of those days,’ supplied from διὰ τὴν λῃστείαν. : 

1.8. τῶν ἄλλων ὅσοι = τῶν ἄλλων τούτους ὅσοι. θαλάσσιοι = not 
‘on the coast,’ but ‘ sea-faring.’ 


1.1. οὐχ ἧσσον λῃσταί here = μᾶλλον λῃσταί (Grammar, § 22). Not 
‘the islanders were no less piratical than the people of the mainland,’ for 
the preceding words refer to the islands as well as to the mainland; but 
‘the islanders were of the two the worse pirates.’ 

1, 4. τῶν θηκῶν ἀναιρεθεισῶν may mean ‘ when the graves were taken 
up,’ i.e.‘ dug up’; or ‘ when the coffins were taken up’ (Classen) ?. 

1. 6. tH... σκευῇ τῶν ὅπλων ξυντεθαμμένῃ =‘ by the fact that their 
arms were buried with them.’ ἧ σκευὴ τῶν ὅπλων probably means 
‘their equipment in the way of arms,’ not ‘the fashion of their arms’: 
for oxevy in Thuc. is always concrete, not abstract. 

What the peculiar Carian mode of burial was is not known. Thucy- 
dides here employs one of the most useful methods of later ‘ ethno- 
graphical’ research °. 





worn by women, implies that it was originally brought, not from Athens 
to Asia Minor, as Thucydides says, but vzce versa. For he says that it 
came ‘from Caria not from Ionia.’ Ona matter of this kind Herodotus 
is at least as good an authority as Thucydides. 

1 Most MSS. read ἀντισχοῦσαι. But this would mean that the oldest 
cities ‘after long holding out’ against the pirates removed from the 
coast to inland sites,—a very unlikely thing. 

3 The phrase is used in the same connection iii. 104 init., v. 1. 

3 So Bent, Cyclades, ch. 16, argues from the numerous graves in 
Antiparos to the existence of a large prehistoric population, not Phoeni- 
cian, in the Cyclades. In the Classical Review, vol. iii. No. 9, he 
points out that the multitude of Phoenician graves in the Bahrein 
Islands of the Persian Gulf confirms to some extent the traditions in 
Herodotus and Strabo connecting the Phoenicians with those regions. 

Plutarch, Solon, c. 10, mentions various modes of burial, the use of 
which in Salamis was made an argument in the quarrel between Athens 
and Megara for the possession of the island. 
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1. 13. ὧς πλουσιώτεροι ἑαυτῶν γιγνόμενον is not a mere repetition of Ch. 8, 
μᾶλλον ἤδη τὴν κτῆσιν τῶν χρημάτων ποιούμενοι : ὡς implies ‘consider- 1. 18. 
ing that they were wealthier than they had ever been before’ (Classen) ; 

i.e. that they now had something to lose. 

11. 13, 14. ἐφιέμενοι γάρ, k.7.A. γάρ introduces the means by which the 
wealth just spoken of was gained, the submission of weaker to stronger 
communities, which made enterprises like the Trojan War possible. 


1. τ. ᾿Αγαμέμνων τε, κιτιλ. προύχων, κατειλημμένους, are emphatic Ch. 9. 
(Grammar, §10). ‘Now Agamemnon succeeded, I think, in mustering 
the expedition because he was the most powerful man of his day, and 
not because the suitors of Helen were bound to follow him by the oaths 
which Tyndareus had made them swear.’ 

Tyndareus, the supposed father of Helen, had made all her suitors 
swear to defend against wrong the man of them whom he should choose 
to marry her: the place where the oath was believed to have been 
administered was still shown near Sparta in Pausanias’ time, the 2nd 
century A.D. (Pausanias, iii. 20. 9). 

1. 4. ot τὰ σαφέστατα, k.7.A., ‘those of the Peloponnesians who have 
received the truest accounts from their predecessors by tradition.’ Πελο- 
ποννησίων is gen. after of τὰ σαφέστατα δεδεγμένοι. (Appendix. For 
τὸ capés= ‘the truth,’ see Glossary, and for the possible reference to 
Hellanicus here see Introduction II. to Part i, p. xxii). 

The story of Pelops is as follows :—Pelops, son of Tantalus, came 
from Lydia to the Peloponnesus (then the ‘Apian Land’), where he 
became king of Pisa in Elis. His daughter Nicippe married Sthenelus, 
son of Perseus and king of Mycenae; where their son Eurystheus in due 
time succeeded to the throne. 

Pelops was also the father of Atreus, Thyestes, and Chrysippus. Atreus 
with his brother Thyestes slew Chrysippus ! out of jealousy, was banished 
by his father from Pisa, and took refuge with his sisters son Eury- 
stheus at Mycenae. Eurystheus, having in vain demanded from the king 
of Athens the surrender of the children of Heracles, attacked Attica, but 
was defeated in a battle at the Scironian rocks and killed. So Atreus 
became king of Mycenae. 

1. 7. τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν, «7A, ‘that he being only an immigrant... 
nevertheless had the naming of the country, and that afterwards still 
greater fortune fell to the lot of his descendants.’ σχεῖν, ξυνενεχθῆναι, 
τυγχήνειν, παραλαβεῖν, καταστῆναι,---8}} depend on λέγουσι. 

1. τι. ἐπιτρέψαντος Εὐρυσθέως. The change of subject and the 
departure from chronological order appear clumsy. But Thucydides is 





1 A scholium here gives a different version, Pe/ops killed his own son 
Chrysippus, and Atreus fled in fear for his own life. Thucydides’ words 
will bear either interpretation. There are many other variations in the 
legend, and we cannot tell exactly which the historian adopted. 
Grote, Part i. ch. vii., traces the growth of the story. 
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not telling the old legend over again for its own sake; he is marking 
emphatically the circumstances which favoured Atreus. ‘Eurystheus 
was dead—Atreus was his uncle—Eurystheus had left Mycenae in charge 
of Atreus. Now Atreus had come to Mycenae because he had been 
compelled to fly from Pisa,’ etc. 

1.19. καὶ ναυτικῷ τε ἅμα. re meaning ‘also’ occurs in Hdt. and perhaps 
the dramatists 1, never elsewhere in Thucydides. We may here neglect 
the τε as one of several unaccountable instances of τε in Thucydides ; 
or we may read καὶ ναυτικῷ δὲ ἅμα. For wal... δέ, nal... δὲ ἅμα, ‘and 
moreover,’ or ‘and in fact,’ cp. i. 132, 1. 21; ii. 36 init.; vi. 71 fin. ; 
vii. 56 med. 

1. 20. οὐ χάριτι τὸ πλεῖον ἢ φόβῳ = φόβῳ τὸ πλεῖον ἢ χάριτι. Grammar, 
§ 24. 

1. 22. ᾿Αρκάσι προσπαρασχών : 1]. ii, 612-614. 

1. 24. ἐν τοῦ σκῆπτρον. . . τῇ παραδόσει, in the place about the 
‘Handing down of the Sceptre’: 1]. ii. 108. 

1. 26. αὗται δὲ οὐκ ἂν πολλαὶ εἴησαν, ‘would not be “ many ἡ: i.e. 
would not be called ‘many’ by the poet. Not ‘would not have been 
many ®.’ 

1, 27. εἰκάζειν δὲ χρὴ καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ στρατείᾳ, «.7.A., ie. ‘if the 
expedition to Troy was not very great, much less can any previous 
action have been so.’ καί, Grammar, § 19. 


la. ὅτι μὲν... εἴ tu... depend on σημείῳ. ‘The argument that 
Mycenae’ (judging from the present appearance of its site) ‘was but 
a small place, or the insignificant appearance which some of the cities of 
the heroic times may present, give no solid ground for doubting that 
the armament was as great,’ etc. (Appendix.) 

ἦν refers to the supposed small size of Mycenae in the times of the 
Trojan War. It might have been argued—‘ Mycenae and other places 
(Pylos, Amyclae, Orchomenus, etc.) must have been small because they 
have left such scanty traces. Therefore they cannot have sent out so 
large a fleet.’ Thucydides gives up this argument and refutes it, 
although it supports his general conclusion. 

Mycenae was not inhabited when Thucydides wrote : later historians 
tell us that it was destroyed by the Argives about thirty-five years be- 
fore the beginning of the Peloponnesian War : recent excavations show 
that the site was re-occupied before Roman times. The famous Lion 
Gate and massive walls on the Acropolis, the sepulchral chamber com- 
monly called the ‘ treasury of Atreus,’ and the recent discoveries of buried 





' Hadt. (i. 58, 125 ; vii. 175; viii. ror); Aesch. (Choeph. 489) ; and 
Soph. (Aj. 1310, Cl. 1416). See note in Jowett. 

+ What is really meant by the ‘ many islands’ io II. ii. 108 we cannot 
say: perhaps, after all, only the small islands near what was later called 
Argolis. The line does not agree with the description of Agamemnon’s 
realm in the Catalogue, ii. 569 ff. 
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bodies and treasure (Abbott, vol. i. 3. 12) show that the fame of the Ch. 10, 
place was based on fact : and we are surprised that Thucydides speaks 1. 1. 
of it as giving a mean impression of the heroic age. Pausanias likewise 
describes the site without any expression of admiration (ii. 16. 5), though 
he ranks the similar ‘ Cyclopian’ walls of Tiryns with the Pyramids (ix. 
36. 5). Strabo (viii. 6. 10) actually says κατεσκάφθησαν ὑπὸ ᾿Αργείων, 
ὥστε νῦν μηδ᾽ ἴχνος εὑρίσκεσθαι τῆς Μυκηναίων πόλεως. But the remains, 
such at least as are contiguous, occupy but ἃ small space, viz. the Acropolis 
(a triangle having a base of about 1000 feet and sides of about 800 feet), 
and a ridge of rock beneath it about half-a-mile in length. Curtius 
(Peloponnesus, ii. p. 400) describes the insignificant appearance which, in 
contrast with Argos, Mycenae presents : the Acropolis being at first sight 
hardly visible against the high mountains which rise close behind it. 

1. 4. Λακεδαιμονίων γάρ, «.7.A. ‘The only Hellenic ruin of any note 
that survives at Sparta is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, 
of Thucydides, with respect to the probable remains of Athens and of 
its rival city, has been fully verified. No one who looks upon these 
fragments would suppose that the city to which they belong had ever 
held the sway of Greece’ (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 419). 

1. 6. κατασκευή, ‘ buildings.’ Glossary. 

1. 8. τῶν πέντε τὰς δύο μοίρας : two-fifths of the actual area, not ‘two 
of the five divisions.” For the language of Thucydides always implies 
the ordinary division of the Peloponnese into six parts; Argolis, Achaea, 
Elis, and Arcadia, besides Laconia and Messenia. 

1. 9. tis... ξυμπάσης ἡγοῦνται. This assertion that Sparta had the 
leadership over the whole of the Peloponnese was most likely written 
after the final defeat of Athens. For Thucydides can hardly have 
left out of sight the case of Argos’, and Argos was never during the 
war under the leadership of Sparta, except for a few months in 417, 
but either neutral or an ally of Athens. 

1. το. οὔτε ξυνοικισθείσης πόλεωβ. We should expect τῆς πόλεως. But 
the meaning is, not ‘since the city (Sparta) is not built continuously,’ 
but ‘when a city (as in the case of Sparta) is not built continuously.’ 

1. 13. φαίνουτ᾽ ἂν ὑποδεεστέρα, «εἴ. ἡ δύναμις αὐτῆς, εἰ ἐρημωθείη. 

1. 14. εἰκάξεσθαι ἄν is governed by οἶμαι above, 1. 6. 

1.15. ἀπὸ τῆς φανερᾶς ὄψεως, ‘from the notable or striking appear- 
ance?’ 

1. 18. μεγίστην μὲν γενέσθαι. The clause with μέν gives the con- 
clusion which follows from the preceding words: the clause with δέ 
gives the more important conclusion about to be drawn : ‘that thearmy, 





? After Aegospotami, much more after the end of the war, Argos cannot 
have been independent of Sparta. Yet her position is not certain : she 
sent no troops under Sparta to the siege of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 7) 
nor, if we trust Pausanias iii. 9. 1, with Agesilaus to Asia in 396. 

2 Chai 1. 17 μήτε κοινῇ φανερὸν μηδὲν κατεργάζεσθαι, i.37, 1.20; iv.11 med. 
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while greater than any before it, fell short of those of our own day.’ The 
statement, if meant literally, is exaggerated; see note on 1. 33 below. 

1, 20. ἣν εἰκός, scel. στρατιάν, not ποίησιν. 

1. 21. πεποίηκε, ‘the poet has made the fleet consist of,” etc. 

1. 25. αὐτερέται δέ, «.7.A. Thucydides means that the distinction be- 
tween the rowers in a trireme and the fighting men (ἐπιβάται or others), 
so familiar in his time, when the fighting men only served as rowers in 
cases of emergency (iii. 18 fin.; vi. ΟἹ med.) was unknown to Homer. 

1. 27. τοξότας yap, κιτιλ. Iliad ii. 719-720. 

1. 30 and 1. 31. ἔχοντας, μέλλοντας, grammatically agree with περινέως, 
but really refer to the fleet generally and = μελλόντων αὐτῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐχόντων. 

1. 32. λῃστικώτερον, ‘more like piratical craft than like ships of war,’ 
i.e. those of Thucydides’ own day. λῃστικώτερον may mean ‘ without 
decks; and deep in the hold that the crew might be better concealed.’ 
(Schol. here.) 

1. 33. οὐ πολλοί. The number on Thucydides’ estimate would be 
102,000, a far larger host than any single Greek force sent out during 
the Peloponnesian war', except that of Lysander to which Athens 
yielded. But the context shows that Thucydides is comparing it with 
the combined forces of the whole of Hellas: and the land forces of the 
Peloponnese alone are estimated at 100,000%. Herodotus says (ix. 30) 
that the Greek army at Plataea numbered just 110,000. 


1. 3. ὅσον ἤλπιζον, “ only as great as,’ ‘not larger than.” 

1. 4. δῆλον δέ: τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα ... ‘and it is clear that they did win 
a pitched battle ; for otherwise they would not have built ’—i.e. would 
not have been able to build—‘ the fortification.’ 

The only such fortification mentioned in the Iliad is the wall built by 
Nestor’s advice in the tenth year of the war (II. vii. 436 ff.). We must 
remember that Thucydides probably, like Herodotus (ii. 117), knew 
the ‘ Cypria,’ one of the so-called ‘ cyclic’ epics, telling the story of the 
Trojan War down to the point at which the Iliad begins*. Either, then, 
Thucydides may have forgotten that the fortification formed part of the 
story of the //zad (not of the Cypria), and therefore occurred in the tenth 
year of the war: or the Cypria or some other poem may have repre- 
sented the camp as having been fortified immediately on landing *. 





1 See vi. 31 init., v. 60 med.; cp. 68. In vii. 75 med. the mere 
remains of the Athenian armament leaving the camp at Syracuse after 
the battle in the harbour amount to 40,000: but this number must in- 
clude many non-combatants. 

? Beloch, Bevolkerung der Griechisch-R6émischen Welt, p. 153. 

* From this or some similar source he must have derived the idea that 
the Achaean army tilled the Chersonese to obtain supplies, for it does 
not occur in the Iliad; ep. the mention of of ποιηταί in the plural, 
ch, ro and end of ch. 11. 

4 The scholia here take this view : their author or authors may have 
had access to epics now lost. μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν] τῇ τῆς ἀποβάσεως εἰς 
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Ch. το, ἰ. λο---Οὐ. 12, ἐ. 12. 


Ἰ. 5. φαίνονταν δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐνταῦθα : δέ ‘in apodosi.’ 

1, 13. πολιορκίᾳ δ᾽ ἄν, κιτιλ. ‘And again, if they had besieged Troy in 
the way of a blockade’ or ‘had engaged in a steady blockade, they 
would have taken it,’ etc. πολιορκίᾳ προσκαθεζόμενοι is opposed to 
μάχῃ κρατοῦντες. Had the whole Achaean force remained before Troy, 
and not been broken up, they might easily have taken Troy in one of 
two ways, (a) by superiority in the field and by an immediate assault (as 
Achilles thought of trying to do after the fall of Hector, Il. xxii. 378 ff.), 
or again, they would have taken Troy sooner and more easily than they 
did if (δὴ) they had established a regular blockade and prevented any 
one going out or in. 

This seems to be the meaning intended; but we should expect ἢ κἂν 
πολιορκίᾳ προσκαθεζόμενοι instead of πολιορκίᾳ δ᾽ ἂν προσκαθεζόμενοι ". 

1. τό. καὶ αὐτά γε δὴ ταῦτα, ‘and, what is more, the Trojan War 
itself.’ 


1. 1. ἥ τε γὰρ ἀναχώρησις, κιτιλ. τε, καί, distinguish the troubles con- 
nected with the return from Troy, as in the legends of Teucer, Diomede, 
Amphilochus (ii. 68), etc., from other changes which had nothing to 
do with the Trojan War: ἀφ᾽ ὧν refers to both. τὰς πόλεις, the well- 
known cities so founded, distinct from ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. 

1. 6. ἦν δὲ αὐτῶν, κατιλ. The Homeric Catalogue (Il. ii. 494-510) re- 
presents the Boeotians as sending to Troy fifty ships from nearly all the 
great cities of Boeotia, and therefore as fully settled there before the 
Trojan War. The tradition followed here by Thucydides, that the 
Boeotians did not settle in the country called Boeotia till sixty years after 
the fall of Troy, is inconsistent with the Homeric tradition : the idea of 
a ‘division’ of the Boeotians having preceded the main body may be an 
attempt, not very successful, to harmonise the two (cp. p. 6, footnote 3). 

1.7. ἀφ᾽ ὧν καί, ‘some of whom also.’ 

1.12. Ἰταλίας... τὸ πλεῖστον. ‘Italy,’ in Thucydides’ time, meant 
Bruttii and southern Lucania”. The chief Peloponnesian founders of Sici- 
lian and Italian cities were the Corinthians who founded Syracuse and, 
through Syracuse, Camarina, the Megarians who founded the Hyblaean 





τὴν ξηρὰν τῶν νεῶν, ἐν ἣ Πρωτεσίλαος πίπτει. τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα] ἔρυμα λέγει 
νῦν οὐχ ὅπερ ἐν τῇ η΄ λέγει Ὅμηρος γενέσθαι, ἀλλὰ πρότερον μικρότερον 
διὰ τὰς τῶν βαρβάρων ἐπιδρομάς. ἀλλὰ πρὸς γεωργίαν] ὧν ἡγεῖτο ᾿Ακάμας 
καὶ ᾿Αντίλοχος. 

1 The interposition of the clause of ye καὶ od« ἀθρόοι μέρει τῷ ἀεὶ 
παρόντι ἀντεῖχον makes δέ less harsh. Other renderings have been pro- 
posed (see Jowett), but are not more satisfactory. The place may be 
corrupt in some way: Kriiger proposed to omit the first εἷλον and 
δέ after πολιορκίᾳ. 

3 Antiochus ap. Strabo vi. i, 4: Thuc. vii. 33. Antiochus did not 
include Tarentum in Italy; though Herodotus, iii. 136, does; Thucy- 
dides does not include Iapygia and Messapia. 
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Ch, 12. 


Ch. 12, 
1.12. 


Ch. 18. 


Ch. 14, 


Book I. Notes. τ 


Megara and, through Megara, Selinus: the Achaeans who founded 
Sybaris and Croton, and some Lacedaemonians who founded Tarentum. 

1. 14. ἔστιν ἃ χωρία. Chiefly the colonies of Corinth in W. Hellas; 
Corcyra, Leucas, Ambracia, and others. 


1. 2. ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ πρότερον refers back to ch. 8. 

1. 3. τῶν προσόδων μειζόνων γιγνομένων defines more closely the in- 
crease of wealth just mentioned : the incomes of particular citizens grew 
larger and enabled them to become tyrants, according to Thucydides’ view. 

1, 4. ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς γέρασι πατρικαὶ βασιλεῖαι, ‘ hereditary monarchies en- 
joying (112. existing on the condition of) fixed prerogatives’ : these were, 
according to Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 12) the offices of general and judge, 
and the regulation of sacrifices. We may add the Homeric θέμιστες or 
dues, Il. ix. 156 καί of ὑπὸ σκήπτρῳ λιπαρὰς τελέουσι θέμιστας. 

Thucydides says nothing of the aristocracies which as a rule followed 
the heroic monarchies, and which were in many cases overthrown by the 
tyrants who professed to protect the people against the nobles. But he 
is not giving a history of early Hellas: he is confuting the prevalent 
belief that great deeds were done in early Hellas: he may therefore 
have passed over the aristoctacies because there was no widespread 
belief, as in the case of the kings and the tyrants, that they had done 
great deeds. 

1.15. γάρ refers to the general subject of the preceding sentences, 
‘Corinth naturally had the first real navy, for she was always a great 
commercial city.’ 

1. 16. ἀεὶ δή ποτε ἐμπόριον εἶχον, ‘ must from the very first have had 
a centre of commerce there.’ 

1. 19. τοῖς παλαιοῖς ποιηταῖς. Hom. Il. ii. 570 

ἀφνειόν τε Κόρινθον ἐὐκτιμένας τε Κλεωνάς. 

1. 23. ἀμφότερα, both by sea and by land. 

1. 29. Ῥήνειαν ἑλών : cp. iii. 104 init. 

1. 30. Φωκαῆς τε Μασσαλίαν oikiLovres, κιτιλ. Hdt. i. 166 mentions a 
doubtful victory won by the Phocaean fugitives, after the capture of Pho- 
caea by the Persians (about 546 B.c.), over a Carthaginian and Etruscan 
fleet. But the foundation of Marseilles is placed on good authority 
about fifty years earlier : so the victory or victories (ἐνίκων) here mentioned 
as coeval with its foundation, if Thucydides is correct, are also earlier. 


1.1. δυνατώτατα γάρ, κιτιλ. γάρ gives the reason, not for what 
has just been said, but for the writer’s saying it. ‘I mention these 
navies, for they were the strongest in Hellas.’ So ταῦτα γὰρ τελευταῖα 
below, I. 7. 

1. 4. πλοίοις μακροῖς. These vessels are called μακρά, opposed to 
στρογγύλα, ‘round?,’ to indicate their build and use in war, and πλοῖα 





1 Cp. Hdt. i. 163 of δὲ Φωκαιέες οὗτοι ναυτιλίῃσι μακρῇσι πρῶτοι 
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Ch, 12, ἰ. 14—Ch. 16, ἰ. 5. 


not vijes, to indicate their comparatively small size and rude construc- Ch. 14, 
tion. νῆες μακραί would have suggested triremes. 1. 4. 
1, το. εἴ τινες ἄλλοι e.g. the Thasians (νέας ναυπηγεύμενοι μακράς, 
Hat. vi. 46), Lesbians (iii. 39), Naxians (πλοῖα μακρὰ πολλά, v. 30), and 
Sicyonians (vi. 92). 
1. το. βραχέα, ‘only a few.’ Vet Herodotus, vi. 89 (cp. 132), 92, says 
that the Athenians had fifty ships of their own besides twenty which they 
borrowed from the Corinthians (Thuc. i. 42), and the Aeginetans seventy: 
and this was before the advice of Themistocles to the Athenians. 
1. τὰ, ὀψέ τε ἀφ᾽ οὗ, literally ‘it was late since,’ a blending of ‘it 
was late when,’ ὀψέ τε ἣν ἐπειδή, and ‘it is not long since,’ οὐ πολὺς 
χρόνος ἐστὶν ἀφ᾽ οὗ. 
1. 12, Αἰγινήταις tmoAepotvras. Hdt. vi. 87 ff. It is uncertain 
whether this war, which lasted several years, began before (as Hdt. vi. 
94 implies) or not till after the battle of Marathon : the building of the 
ships (Hdt. vii. 144) was in any case shortly before Salamis, in the 
archonship of Nicodemus, B.C. 484, or more probably 4831. 
1. 13. αἷσπερ καὶ ἐναυμάχησαν, ‘with which they actually fought at 
Salamis.’ Grammar, § 18. 


l. 4. ἐπιπλέοντες γὰρ τὰς νήσους κατεστρέφοντο seems to refer to the Ch. 15. 
colonies of Athens and Corinth, and the conquest of Salamis by Athens. 

1.6. κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, «.7.A. The order of the words and the 
emphatic use of καί with δύναμις and ἐγένοντο (Grammar, § 20) should 
be noticed. ‘ Wars by land, at least wars by which anything like power 
was gained’, none arose. All that did arise were border wars between 
particular states : foreign and distant expeditions of conquest the Hellenes 
never undertook.’—Such border wars were the Sacred War in which 
Cirrha was destroyed, and the wars of Sparta with Messene, Argos, and 
Tegea (cp. p. 7). 

1. 11, αὐτοί, ‘of themselves,’ ‘spontaneously.’ Grammar, ὃ 3. 

1. 14. Χαλκιδέων καὶ “Eperpréwv. The Milesians helped Eretria, the 
Samians Chalcis (Hdt. v. 99). Later writers * mention the Thessalians 
and the Chalcidian colonies in Thrace as also helping Chalcis. The 
date of the war is unknown, it may have taken place about 650 *. 


Peo 


1.1. ἐπεγένετο δέ, κιτιλ. Ἴωσι seems (from the position of τε after Ch.16. 
ἄλλοις) to be governed by ἐπεγένετο, but is really governed, as the 
sentence finally stands, by éweorparevoe. Grammar, ὃ 30. 

1. 5. Δαρεῖος δὲ torepov...kal tas νήσους. The statement that 





Ἑλλήνων ἐχρήσαντο... ἐναυτίλλοντο δὲ ob στρογγύλῃσι νηυσί, ἀλλὰ 
πεντηκοντέροισι, and Hat. vii. 97 ἱππαγωγὰ πλοῖα μακρά. 
1 Aristotle, Athen. Polit. 22, 7 and Kenyon’s note. 
? For another possible rendering see Appendix. 
® Plutarch and Aristotle (perhaps not the philosopher) ap. Plutarch, 
* Busolt, vol. i. (1st ed.) p. 314. 
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Ch. 16, 
1.5. 


Ch, 17. 


Ch, 18. 


Book I. Notes. 


Cyrus enslaved the cities on the mainland and Darius the islands is 
somewhat misleading, for Chios and perhaps Lesbos had already sub- 
mitted to Cyrus, though it is true that none of the Cyclades had done 
sol, Chios and Lesbos were reconquered after the Ionic revolt, and 
other islands were conquered between the Ionic revolt and the battle 
of Marathon®. All of them except a few of the Cyclades were com- 
pelled to fight under Xerxes at Salamis ὃ, 


11. 1-3. τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, ‘their own interest’: σῶμα, ‘their personal 
safety’; see Glossary: δι᾽ ἀσφαλείας ᾧκουν, ‘managed in the way of 
caution,’ i. e. governed on a safe policy *: ἀσφάλεια, ‘security,’ is often 
used where we should say ‘ caution.’ 

1.5. ot γὰρ ἐν Σικελίᾳ, «.7.4. γάρ explains the necessity for the inser- 
tion of the qualification εἰ μὴ εἴ τι πρὸς περιοίκους, «.7.A. ‘For the 
tyrants in Sicily (who did fight against their neighbours) attained the 
greatest power of any.’ 

Instances are Hippocrates of Gela, Thero of Agrigentum, and above 
all Gelo and Hiero of Syracuse. 


1. 2. ἐπὶ πολὺ καὶ πρὶν τυραννευθείσης, ‘for a long time before 
Athens.’ Pisistratus seized power at Athens in 560; but Cypselus at 
Corinth in 655, Orthagoras at Sicyon in 670 (according to the re- 
ceived dates which rest mainly on Aristotle) ; Phidon at Argos perhaps 
long before. 

11. 2, 3. of πλεῖστοι καὶ τελευταῖοι πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ. The words 
οἱ πλεῖστοι naturally suggest the question, Who were the other tyrants? 
i.e. those who were not put down by Sparta? The answer is given by 
πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ, which goes with τελευταῖοι alone, not with 
πλεῖστοι : καὶ τελευταῖοι πλὴν τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ being parenthetic. 

1. 4. ἣ γὰρ Λακεδαίμων, «.7.A., ic. Sparta, after passing through a 
longer period of faction than any other city of Hellas, enjoyed a longer 
period of stable government. στασιάσασα probably refers to the tradi- 
tional quarrels (Hat. vi. 52) between the two hereditary kings, εὐνομήθη 
to the establishment of the constitution ascribed to Lycurgus.’ 

1. 10. καθίστασαν (impf.) does not come after ἀφ᾽ οὗ but is parallel 
to ἀτυράννευτος ἦν and refers to the time when the tyrants were put 
down by Sparta. (Abbott, vol. i. xiv. 7.) 

1. 16. τῶν ξυμπολεμησάντων Ἑλλήνων ἡγήσαντο, ‘took the lead of 
the Greeks who formed the confederacy.’ Grammar, § 7. 





1 Hat. i. 169, cp. v. 30 fin. 

? Hat. vi. 31, 44, 96-99. 

3. Hat. viii. 46. Thucydides may mean by ‘the islands’ the Cyclades 
only as in vil. 57 ἀπὸ δὲ νήσων Κεῖοι καὶ “Avdpror καὶ Τήνιοι, ἐκ δ᾽ 
Ἰωνίας Μιλήσιοι καὶ Σάμιοι καὶ Χῖοι. But in that case the opposition of 
‘the islands’ to ‘the mainland’ in the passage here is incorrect. 

‘ Th. § 269, A. 3 fin. 6. § 191, iv. 1. ἃ. 
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Ch. 17, l. 1—Ch. 19, ἐ, 6. 


1. 17. ἐπιόντων τῶν Μήδων is subordinate to διανοηθέντες... καὶ Ch, 18, 
ἀνασκευασάμενοι, and the two latter words to és τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες 1, 17. 
ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο. Grammar, ὃ II. 

1 21. of... ἀποστάντες βασιλέως “Ἑλληνες are those cities on the 
coast of Asia and in the islands which revolted from the King after 
the war ; οἱ ξυμπολεμῆσαντες are those who fought in the confederacy 
against him (cp, τῶν ξυμπολεμησάντων Ἕλλήνων above), chiefly Corinth 
and the other Peloponnesian cities which were not, like Argos, neutral. 
πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους is true chiefly of the former, πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους of the 
latter. The sentence refers only in part to the same persons as ἀπωσά- 
μένοι at the beginning of it, which should be ἀπωσαμένων, Grammar, § 30. 

1. 23. διεφάνη, stood forth strongest of αἰ]: δια-, in distinction to 
the rest. 

1. 25. διενεχθέντες, see i. 102 fin. 

1, 26. ἐπολέμησαν, see 1. 107. 


1, 2, τοὺς ξυμμάχους is governed by ἔχοντες, not by ἡγοῦντο, which Ch, 19. 
usually takes a genitive. 

1. 2, κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν δέ, «.7.A, = θεραπεύοντες δὲ ὅπως κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν 
πολιτεύσουσι, ἐπιτηδείως σφίσιν αὐτοῖς (to the Lacedaemonians) μόνον: 
the emphatic words are put first. 

Cp. v. 81, where the Lacedaemonians make the government of Sicyon 
(already their ally) more oligarchical, and overthrow the democracy of 
Argos (which had just been forced into alliance with them). But there 
were exceptions to this line of policy: Megara was allowed to remain 
a democracy for some time, though an ally of Sparta and watched by 
a Spartan garrison (iv. 66): Mantinea (Thuc. v. 29) was also a demo- 
cracy, and probably Elis. 

1.5. καὶ χρήματα tots πᾶσι τάξαντες φέρειν : τοῖς πᾶσι cannot include 
Chios and Lesbos, for these were independent allies of Athens, and paid 
no tribute : it is meant to include, not Chios and Lesbos, which are still 
excepted, but those among the Athenian allies which had originally 
contributed ships but were deprived of them and compelled to pay money 
like the rest. 

1. 6. καὶ ἐγένετο αὐτοῖς, «.7.A., ‘And (so) the power which Athens 
wielded as her own (ἰδία) in this war came to be greater than what she 
had when she flourished at her strongest with the unimpaired forces 
of her confederacy at her side:’ i.e. the force which the Athenians 
(αὐτοῖς) had got into their hands by making their allies subject and 
tributary 1, as just described, was greater than the forces of Athens and 
her confederates together while the latter were independent. 

ἰδία is opposed to μετὰ τῆς ξυμμαχίας : ἀκραιφνής means ‘ before the 
independence and power of the confederates was interfered with by 
Athens,’ Athens in fact was stronger as the head of an empire, than 





1 μείζων] ex τῶν φόρων δηλονότι (Schol.). 
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Ch. 19, 
1. 6. 


Ch. 20. 


Book I. Notes. 


she had ever been as the leader of a confederacy: a fact to which 
Thucydides frequently recurs, i.97; 118,1.7; ii. 36 init. See Appendix. 


1.1. τὰ μὲν οὖν παλαιὰ τοιαῦτα εὗρον, χαλεπὰ ὄντα παντὶ ἕξῆς 
τεκμηρίῳ πιστεῦσαι. ‘Such,’ i.e. so unimportant as compared with the 
present, ‘did I find the events of early times, although their nature 
makes it difficult to trust each several piece of evidence’: “éterally, 
‘being difficult for any one to trust every piece of proof one after the 
other’:—because, as Thucydides proceeds to explain, men take so 
little pains to report facts correctly. 

χαλεπὰ ὄντα πιστεῦσαι -- χαλεπὰ ὄντα ὥστε τινα πιστεῦσαι!. ἑξῆς 
does not necessarily mean ‘in regular order’; παντὶ τεκμηρίῳ does 
not mean, as often translated, ‘every link in the chain of evidence.’ 
For Thucydides does not establish the weakness of early Hellas by 
a chain of proofs each dependent on the other and forming a single 
connected argument ; but by a series of independent arguments confirm- 
ing each other. 

The sentence is taken up again at the beginning of ch. 21, all that 
intervenes being parenthetic. 

1. 3. ὁμοίως ἀβασανίστως, ‘with the same carelessness about testing 
what they hear,’ as if the events were not told of their own country. 

1. 6. τύραννον ὄντα ἀποθανεῖν, ‘that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
was killed.’ Grammar, § 10. 

1. 8. ἀδελφοὶ ἦσαν αὐτοῦ, ‘ were only his brothers.’ 

1. 9. ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ goes with ὑποτοπήσαντες, ‘conceiving a sus- 
picion on that very day all in ἃ moment,’ because they saw one of the 
conspirators talking familiarly to Hippias, vi. 57. 7 is the subject 
of μεμηνῦσθαι : καί emphasises παραχρῆμα. “" 

1. 11. βουλόμενοι δὲ πρὶν ξυλληφθῆναι δράσαντές τι καὶ κινδυνεῦσαι, 
‘wishing, before they were apprehended, to do something worth risking 
their lives for,’ or ‘not wishing to take their chance of death without 
first doing something,’ i.e. before they were apprehended. 

πρὶν ξυλληφθῆναι follows not κινδυνεῦσαι but Spacavrés τι (Gram- 
mar, § 10), which expresses what they wanted to do. Similarly the 
author of the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία describing the same event, 18, 3, says 
βουλόμενοί τι δρᾶσαι πρὸ τῆς συλλήψεως 7, 

1. 15. καὶ of ἄλλοι Ἕλληνες, opposed to ᾿Αθηναίων τὸ πλῆθος above. 





1 Cp. iii. 13 (Peile in Shepherd and Evans) τοιαύτας ἔχοντες προφάσεις 
καὶ αἰτίας... σαφεῖς μὲν τοῖς ἀκούουσι γνῶναι ὡς εἰκότως ἐδράσαμεν, 
where σαφεῖς γνῶναι is not ‘ plain to perceive,’ but ‘ plain to our hearers 
so that they can perceive something else.’ So here χαλεπὰ ὄντα πιστεῦ- 
σαι is not ‘hard to believe,’ but ‘making it hard to trust’ the τεκμήρια. 

* For καί (‘so and not otherwise’) see Grammar, ὃ 18: for the strong 
sense of κινδυνεῦσαι see Glossary. For the emphatic δράσαντες compare 
iii. 53 ἀσφαλέστερον δοκεῖ εἶναι εἰπόντας τι κινδυνεύειν, ‘to say a word 
before we face our doom.’ 
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Ch. 20, ἰ. 1—Ch. 21, ἐἰ. 6. 


1.17. μὴ μιᾷ ψήφῳ προστίθεσθαι, scil. τὴν γνώμην or ἑαυτόν. It is Ch. 20, 
probable though not quite certain that Thucydides is here criticising 1.17. 
Herodotus. Herodotus mentions the Πιτανάτης λόχος as present at the 
battle of Plataea (ix. 53)1. And in describing the prerogatives of the 
Spartan kings he says (vi. 57) that when they were absent from the 
meetings of the γέροντες or senate, the two members of the senate most 
nearly related to them ‘had their prerogatives, giving two votes and a 
third for themselves (ἔχειν τὰ τῶν βασιλέων γέρεα, δύο ψήφους τιθεμένους, 
τρίτην δέ, τὴν ἑωυτῶν). But this, though not clearly expressed, probably 
means that each proxy gave one vote, and then voted on his own 
account : not that each gave two votes for each of the kings and then 
his own. So that there is no exact correspondence between the two 
authors in this point. There are, however, several other places? in 
which Thucydides introduces without any obvious motive details which 
are at variance with statements in Herodotus. This makes it more 
likely that Herodotus is referred to as mistaken about ‘the division 
from Pitane’: the mistake about the vote of the Spartan kings, if not 
really made by Herodotus in vi. 37, may have been read into his words 4" 
by Thucydides; it may also have occurred in some other writer or in 
common belief. 

1.19. οὕτως dradatmwpos, «.7.A. Aristoph. Danaides (Fragm. 254, 
Kock) οὕτως αὐτοῖς ἀταλαιπώρως ἡ ποίησις διέκειτο. The date of the 
Danaides is unknown ; but the resemblance between the two passages 
cannot be accidental, and Aristophanes must have taken the phrase from 
Thucydides, not Thucydides from Aristophanes. 


1.1. ἐκ δέ, «.7.A., answers to the beginning of the last chapter, τὰ μὲν Ch. 21. 
οὖν παλαιά, K.T.A. 

1. 2. οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι is the main verb of the whole sentence ending 
with ἀποχρώντως (1.8), and νομίζων, πιστεύων, and ἡγησάμενος depend 
on οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι and are parallel to each other. ‘ But a man will 
not be wrong if he accepts my conclusions .. . about the times of which 
I have been speaking, and does not prefer the exaggerations of poets or 
the attractive legends of prose writers, but makes up his mind that,’ etc. 

1. 4. λογογράφοι here means prose writers, writers of λόγοι, not of 
ἔπη, and is opposed to ποιηταί. The word has various other meanings, 
‘historians,’ ‘ professional writers of speeches,’ etc.; but it never in 
any ancient author is used as a special name for the Greek chroniclers 
or historians who preceded Herodotus, though modern writers have often 
given it this sense (G. Curtius, Kleine Schriften, Part ii. pp. 240 ff.). 

1. 6. αὐτῶν, gen. after τὰ πολλά. ἀπίστως is loosely used : ‘in such 
a manner as to become incredible,’ not ‘ incredibly.’ 





1 He had himself visited Pitane, one of the villages which made up 
the city of Sparta (111. 55). ὁ 
2 i, 89, L 16; 126, 1.17: ii. 8 med. 97 fin. 
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1. 7. ἐκ τῶν ἐπιφανεστάτων σημείων, ‘from the clearest indications’ 
available. The reader must content himself with the conclusions which 
can be made out from the more obvious facts about so remote a past. 

1. 8. ὡς παλαιὰ εἶναι, ‘ for a state of things so long past,’ refers to the 
subject of εὑρῆσθαι, viz. the facts about early Hellas. For the infinitive 
cp. ἑκὼν εἶναι, etc, '. 

1. 9. ἐν ᾧ ἂν πολεμῶσι, ‘as long as they are at war,’ opposed to 
παυσαμένων δέ : ἐν ᾧ is an adverb of time, not a relative pronoun agree- 
ing with τὸν παρόντα πόλεμον. 


lz. ἐν αὐτῷ, sci, ἐν τῷ πολέμφ. 

1.3. ἐμοί τε ὧν αὐτὸς ἤκουσα, κιτιλ. ὧν, τε. τὴν ἀκρίβειαν αὐτὴν 
ἐκείνων ἅ, κιτ.λ. 

1, 4. ἄλλοθεν, ‘from any quarter,’ not ‘from any other quarter,’ just 
as in the well-known use of ἄλλος. 

1. 4. ὡς δ᾽ ἂν ἐδόκουν ἐμοί, κιτιλ. ἄν goes with εἰπεῖν and μάλιστα 
with ἐδόκουν ἂν εἰπεῖν, not with τὰ δέοντα. 

1. 5. τὰ δέοντα, ‘ what was wanted,’ what was appropriate to each 
occasion, i. 6. what 2ο the best of Thucydides own judgment the circum- 
stances called for; under the limitation only of keeping to the ‘ general 
sense of what was actually said.’ τὰ δέοντα then means the best argu- 
ments for peace or war, or for severity or mercy to revolted allies; the 
most appropriate praise or blame for Athens or Sparta, Thebes or 
Plataea, etc., etc., on any given occasion. 

Thucydides here promises very little real or minute accuracy in his 
‘speeches’: contrast ws... ἐδόκουν ἐμοί with οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐμοὶ ἐδόκει, ‘not 
according to my own ideas,’ below, 1. 9, where he is speaking of facts. 

It has been well remarked that we can see what Thucydides meant 
by ἡ ξυμπᾶσα γνώμη of a speech from those passages in which he gives 
a mere outline of what was said on a particular occasion, e.g. ii. 13: 
vi. 47-49, 72: vii. 5, 21, 48: viii. 27, 45, 48, 76. 

1.7. τὰ 8 ἔργα τῶν πραχθέντων is opposed to ὅσα λόγῳ εἶπον above, 
‘the facts’ or realities ‘ of what was done and suffered.’ 

1.9. ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τε, κιτιλ., Le. ἀλλ᾽ ἠξίωσα γράφειν τὰ ἔργα (μόνον) ols. 
οἷς τε αὐτὸς παρῆν (--αὐτός τε παραγενόμενος) and καὶ ἐπεξελθών are 
parallel to each other (Grammar, § 29). ‘I wrote of what I had seen 
myself or (of what I learnt from others) only after careful inquiry.’ 
ἐπεξελθών, having the sense of ‘careful inquiry’ (Glossary) and being 
supported by πυνθανόμενος just above, takes παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων after it. 

1.13. ἑκατέρῳ, dat. after εὐνοίας. 

1. 14. τὸ μὴ μυθῶδες αὐτῶν. μή (not οὐ) speaks of the book as it 
would appear to a hearer, ‘ the absence of legend which may be noticed.’ 





1 Th. § 146. 2. 2.3; G. § 268; R. 88 340, 341. 
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Ch. 21, ἰ. 7—Ch. 23, ἰ. 12. 


1. 15. τὸ σαφὲς σκοπεῖν =‘ to contemplate the exact truth (Glossary) Ch, 22, 
of the past.’ τῶν μελλόντων is not ‘of the future,’ opposed to τῶν 1, 15. 
γενομένων, but governs ἔσεσθαι, ‘of that which at some future time 
(ποτὲ αὖθι) is likely, as human things go', nearly or quite to resemble 
the past.’ 

1.17. ὠφέλιμα κρίνειν αὐτά. The construction is τούτους (sczl. ὅσοι 
βουλήσονται, .7.A.) κρίνειν αὐτὰ ὠφέλιμα εἶναι, ἀρκούντως ἐμοὶ ἕξει: ‘that 
they should pronounce my work to be of use will satisfy me.’ 

1, 18. κτῆμα és ἀεί, ‘an abiding’ or ‘ everlasting possession,’ opposed 
to a ‘prize composition which is heard and forgotten,’ /¢. ‘ composed 
for the immediate hearing.’ Such competitions were familiar at Athens, 
ranging from the contests for dramatic and dithyrambic prizes to the 
disputations of sophists (like that in Plato’s Euthydemus), to the 
lookers-on at which Cleon compares the Athenian public in iii. 38 fin. 

The History is ‘a possession for ever,’ among other reasons, because 
it will serve as a guide to the future. Compare ii. 48 fin., iii. 82 init., 
where Thucydides says that future plagues or revolutions may resemble 
those of Athens or Corcyra. 


1, τ. τῶν δὲ πρότερον ἔργων takes up the argument from the end of Ch. 23. 
ch. 21. δέ ἰ5 herea weak δ᾽ οὖν (Glossary). 

1, 2. δυεῖν ναυμαχίαιν. The battles are Artemisium and Salamis; 
Thermopylae and Plataea, or Plataea and Mycale. κρίσιν with the gen. 
=‘ its decision which consisted in.’ 

But Thucydides’ arguments here are special pleading: the Persian 
War was greater and more important than the Peloponnesian. It has 
been noticed that Thucydides incidentally expresses a truer feeling 
when he says of the Spartans on Sphacteria, γιγνόμενοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ 
ξυμπτώματι, ὧς μικρὸν μεγάλῳ εἰκάσαι, τῷ ἐν Θερμοπύλαις (iv. 36). 

1. 3. τούτου δὲ τοῦ πολέμου μῆκός τε μέγα προύβη. ‘This war had 
a length which went on far,’ i. 6. this war was very long protracted. 

1.6. ἠρημώθησαν.... ὑπὸ βαρβάρων. Colophon, and partly (vii. 30 
fin.) Mycalessus: ὑπὸ σφῶν αὐτῶν, Plataea, Thyrea, Leontini, Hyccara : 
οἰκήτορας μἮρολον ἁλισκόμεναι, Potidaea, Aegina, Scione, Melos, 
Sollium and Anactorium: φυγαὶ ἀνθρώπων, as of the Corcyraean and 
Lesbian oligarchs, the Boeotian and Megarian democrats and many 
others, including the historian himself. 

1. 11. οὐκ ἄπιστα κατέστη, 1. 6. stories formerly ‘repeated on hear- 
say,’ but rarely confirmed by facts, about earthquakes, eclipses, etc., 
were now credited, because such things happened within men’s own 
experience. 

1.12 σεισμῶν τε πέρι... ἡλίου τε ἐκλείψεις, ‘what was reported 





1 Not ‘in all human probability,’ which conveys a different shade of 
meaning. 
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about earthquakes ;—eclipses of the sun (which were reported),’ a trifling 
variation in the construction. 

1. 13. πυκνότεραι παρὰ τὰ ἐκ τοῦ πρὶν χρόνου μνημονευόμενα. As 
a matter of fact there were six noticeable solar eclipses visible at Athens 
during the twenty-seven years of the War; four or perhaps five during 
the thirty years preceding it; and five during the earlier period 493-463, 
some of them more remarkable than any during the War itself. As we 
do not know that all the visible eclipses were actually noticed, and as 
the difference in the numbers is so small, we are not justified in claiming 
scientific accuracy for Thucydides’ statement: he probably records the 
popular impression. But the facts, if we may suppose that two eclipses 
just before the War were counted as ‘falling upon Hellas together with 
it,’ show how easily the popular impression may have arisen. From 462 
to 435, twenty-seven years had passed with only three (perhaps two) 
noticeable eclipses. There was an eclipse both in 434 and 433, not 
indeed during the War, but after the outbreak of hostilities between 
Corinth and Corcyra, and no doubt regarded as ominous of worse troubles 
to come: and during the first eight years of the War there followed three 
more. The great eclipses of 493-463, remembered from the preceding 
generation, were probably in Thucydides’ mind when he speaks of 
‘traditions of eclipses rarely confirmed by facts but now accredited ?.’ 

1. 15. αὐχμοί, λιμοί. Of droughts, and of famines resulting from 
them, Thucydides gives no instance. 

1. 16. μέρος τι, ‘a great number.’ See on ch. 1. 1. 8. 

1. 20. μετὰ Εὐβοίας ἅλωσιν, i.e. ‘after the recovery of Euboea’ in 
446 by Athens when the island had revolted, ch. 114. 

1. 23. τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἀληθεστάτην πρόφασιν, κιτιλ. For πρόφασις see 
Glossary. τὴν πρόφασιν seems intended to be predicated of τοὺς ᾿Αθη- 
vaious μεγάλους γιγνομένους (-- τὸ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους μεγάλους γίγνεσθαι), 
but as the sentence proceeds τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους becomes the subject of 
ἀναγκάσαι ; Grammar, § 30. ‘ For (and this was the truest cause, though 
least was said about it) I think it was the growing greatness of Athens, 
and the alarm which it caused the Lacedaemonians, thatgforced them 
into war.’ 

1. 26. αἰτίαι, “ grievances,’ see Glossary. 


CORINTH, CORCYRA, AND EPIDAMNUS (Ch. 24-55). 


A Greek colony was connected with its mother city partly by ties of 
ancient religious usage, partly by ties of interest and sentiment: not 
necessarily by any political or constitutional tie at all. No Greek city 
was thought to have a right to govern any of her colonies, simply because 





1 See further in Appendix. For the facts contained in the note, and 
for the Appendix, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. E. Plummer, 
M.A., Astronomer to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
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they were her colonies. There are cases indeed in which a political 
relation existed between a ‘metropolis’ and a colony ; Corinth sent 
magistrates of some kind annually to Potidaea (i. 56), and many cities 
which were supposed to be colonies of Athens were also her de- 
pendencies. In these cases, however, the colonies were not only colonies 
but something more. 

In modern times, a political connexion of some kind is necessary to 
constitute a colony. In the case of our own Empire, there remain the 
machinery and appearance, if not the reality, of a control over the 
colonies : for this might be substituted a system of federation which 
would equally form a political bond; or the colonies might become 
independent, and would then cease to be called ‘ colonies’: meanwhile, 
any citizen of Canada or New South Wales is zpso facto a citizen of 
Great Britain, and vce versa. But in Greece no constitutional form 
whatever united Corinth and her colony Syracuse ; a citizen of Syracuse 
was not on that account a citizen of Corinth. According to Greek 
ideas, the United States would have been just as much ‘colonies’ of 
Great Britain after the War of Independence as they were before. 

The obvious and natural common-places about the reciprocal duties 
of mother-countries and colonies may be illustrated from Hdt. iii. 19, 
where the Phoenicians refuse to sail against their Carthaginian ‘children’ 
at the bidding of Cambyses; from Hdt. viii, 22, where Themistocles 
reminds the Jonians in the fleet of Xerxes of the ‘ injustice’ which they 
are committing in making war upon their ‘fathers’ (cf. Thuc. vi. 82 
fin.); and from Plato, Laws 754 A: ‘the city which founds a colony 
is father and mother to it; and though there has been and will be 
again many and many a quarrel between colonies and founders, yet 
young colonies, like young children, will love and be loved by the 
parent state.’ 

The Corinthians (ch. 38) claim from Corcyra not only ‘ due respect’ 
(τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι), but acceptance of their leadership (ἐπὶ τῷ ἡγε- 
μόνες εἶναι) Smeaning that they expected their colonies to follow their 
lead in matters of peace and war. This is the nearest approach to a 
political connexion. But there were obviously no means except actual 
violence of enforcing the claim. 

That Thucydides fully shared the feelings of his countrymen on this 
matter is clear from the tone of vii. 57, 58. Just before describing the 
crisis of the Sicilian Expedition, when enumerating the cities engaged on 
both sides, he dwells emphatically on the cases in which colonists fought 
against their mother cities, and on the circumstances which drove them 
to do so. 

Harder for us to appreciate are the ancient religious usages which 
connected colonies and their founders. 


Ties of 
sentiment. 


Ties of 


religious 


(1) The sacred fire in the Prytaneum of the colony was kindled from ™8@S¢ "τ 
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the hearth of the Prytaneum in the parent state’. The origin and mean- 
ing of the ceremony is obscure, but it was probably connected with the 
sacredness of the domestic hearth in the life of the family, and implied 
that the special Gods of the old city were also the Gods of the new, and 
that the life of the new city was a continuation of that of the old ”. 

(2) It was the regular custom to consult the God at Delphi before 
a colony was sent out: to the neglect of the ceremony by Dorieus before 
he set out from Sparta to Sicily Herodotus (v. 42) traces his subsequent 
misfortunes. In Thucydides iii. 92, the Lacedaemonians consult Apollo 
before founding Heraclea, and the God sanctions the enterprise which 
turns out a total failure. 

(3) The οἰκιστής or leader of the colonists bore a religious as well as 
a merely practical character. When a city which was herself a colony 
founded a colony in her turn, the oecist was generally summoned from 
the original mother city (i. 24). Thucydides carefully mentions an 
exception to this rule in the case of Catana founded from Naxos: the 
citizens of Catana chose an oecist themselves (vi. 3). And in vi. 3-5, in 
his account of the foundation of the various Siceliot cities he generally 
gives the name of the oecist. Inv. 11 we are told that, after the victory 
and death of Brasidas, the people of Amphipolis, whom he had de- 
livered from the ‘ Athenian yoke,’ made him their oecist instead of 
Hagnon (the Athenian general who had founded Amphipolis fifteen 
years before), and yearly offered sacrifices to him and celebrated games 
in his honour?. 

(4) We know from an inscription’ that the people of Brea, an 
Athenian colony in Thrace, founded shortly before the Peloponnesian 
War, were bound to bring an ox and two sheep to be sacrificed at the 
Panathenaea ; and a scholium on Aristophanes (Clouds, 386) says that 
every Athenian colony brought an ox on the same occasion. This is 





1 The only direct authorities for this custom are some scholia on 
Aristides, who himself wrote in the second century A. De( Aristid. Pan. 
p- 103), and an anonymous article in a lexicon (Etym. Magnum, πρυ- 
taveia) ; but the fact is sufficiently attested by Hdt. i. 146, where he de- 
scribes the Ionic colonies in Asia as of ἀπὸ τοῦ πρυτανηίου τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
ὁρμηθέντες : and it is probably referred to as part of the founding of a 
colony in Ar. Av. 43, where Peisthetairos and Euelpides, on their way 
to settle among the Birds, take fire with them in an earthen vessel as 
well as the other necessaries for sacrifice—xavovy ἔχοντε καὶ χύτραν καὶ 
puppivas. Cp. Virg. Aen. ii. 296. 

* Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Book iii. 5,6. Cp. Polyb. ix. 27,8; 
Strabo, iv. 1. 4. 

3 It is possible, though not likely, that Hagnon was dead at the time 
and that similar honours had been paid to him. 

$C. LAs. 3h 
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the nearest parallel to the customs alluded to in Thuc. i. 36 as neglected 
by the Corcyraeans. 

We can now better understand that, when Corcyra refused Corinth 
these customary marks of respect, it was something more than a mere 
act of rudeness : it was an offence against Greek religious feeling. 

The peculiarity in the case of Epidamnus was that both Corinth and The double 

Corcyra had a certain claim upon its loyalty as a colony. It would claim on 
appear from Thucydides that the question was considered a difficult one Epidam- 
at the time. We find elsewhere some distant parallels to the troubles Ee 
which arose from it. Potidaea (i. 57), though part of the Athenian 
empire, was a colony and in some sense a dependency of Corinth}. 
Plataea was considered to be a colony of Thebes (cp. iii. 61), and on 
this circumstance the Thebans founded their claims to its alliance; but 
it preferred to ally itself with Athens. In v. 51, 52, the Boeotians, to 
save Heraclea from falling into the hands of Athens, take possession of 
it themselves, much to the indignation of the original founders the Lace- 
daemonians: though their oecists had grievously mismanaged it *. 

Corcyra is said to have been founded by Corinth either in 734 or in Previous 
705: and Herodotus, when speaking of the savage enmity between history of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, and the Corcyraeans (rather before 585), ~OTCY"- 
says ‘the Corcyraeans and Corinthians have been quarrelling with one 
another ever since the island was settled’ (iii. 49). In 664 the first Greek 
sea-fight was fought, Thucydides tells us (i. 13), and it was between 
Corinth and Corcyra*. 

Under what circumstances Corinth and Corcyra joined in founding 
Epidamnus we do not know: thedate is given as 625, in the times of 
the tyrants Cypselus or Periander, but on the late authority of Eusebius. 

Once at least the two cities united with good effect, when their joint 
intercession saved Syracuse, daughter of Corinth and sister of Corcyra, 
from subjection to Hippocrates of Gela*, And we read with pleasure 





1 Anactorium (i. 55), like Epidamnus, was founded in common by 
Corinth and Corcyra: Chalcis and Molycrium (i. 108, iii. 102), like 
Potidaea, were colonies of Corinth and subjects of Athens. 

2 In Thue. vi. 4, 5 we have colonies founded jointly by two cities— 
Gela by Rhodes and Crete :—Zancle by Cyme and Chalcis in Euboea :— 
Himera by the Chalcidians of Zancle and some Syracusan exiles. In 
such cases it must have been necessary, in order to avoid future quarrels, 
to make some definite arrangement or compromise about the institutions 
of the new state: and accordingly Thucydides tells us that at Gela the 
Dorian institutions of the Rhodian founder prevailed, and at Himera the 
Chalcidian, though the language was partly Dorian. 

3 A full account of their quarrels, which are related to have been 
struggles for independence on the part of Corcyra, will be found in ; 
Abbott, vol. i. 11. 12, 14; 12. 12-19. up 

4 About 492 8. 6., Hdt. vii. 155. See Freeman’s Sicily, vol. ii. p. 118. / J 
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(Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8), that about ninety years after the present 
quarrel Corcyra sent two ships with the little squadron despatched by 
Corinth under Timoleon, and so took part in the deliverance of Syra- 
cuse and Sicily from tyranny and from the Carthaginians. 

What we know of Corcyra confirms the disagreeable impression con- 
veyed in the Corinthian speech (Thuc. i. 37); especially the story of the 
great στάσις. Herodotus (vii. 168) gives a lively description of the 
hypocritical conduct of the Corcyraeans in the Persian War. They 
promised help in the warmest terms to the envoys of the united Greeks : 
and then sent sixty ships to cruise off the Laconian coast and join the 
Persians if victorious. After the victory of the Greeks they declared 
that the N. E. winds had prevented them from weathering Cape Malea. 
Thucydides in i. 136 seems to intend a contrast between the ingratitude 
of the Corcyraeans towards the fugitive Themistocles and the generosity 
of the Molossian Admetus. 

Corcyra was a democracy at the time of the ordaois'; whether it was 
so at the time of the war with Corinth, there is no positive evidence to 
show. It is natural in any case that in a wealthy mercantile com- 
munity the richest class should have had great influence: this may 
give a sufficient reason why the Corcyraeans took part with the exiled 
oligarchs, and not with the people, of Epidamnus (i. 26, 1. 12, note). 


Corinthian defeat near Actium : 435 (or beginning of 434 3). 

Embassies to Athens and despatch of first) Soon after midsummer, 
Athenian squadron to Corcyra \ 433. 

Despatch of second Athenian squadron and) 433 (last half) or 432 
battle of Sybota (first half). 

The date at which the first Athenian squadron of ten ships was sent 
to Corcyra, immediately after the Corcyraean and Corinthian embassies, 
is known from an inscription? to have been thirteen days after the be- 
ginning of the archonship of Apseudes, summer 433—summer 432. We 
should naturally infer from Thuc. i. 46 that the battle of Sybota followed 
very soon afterwards; but this, though probable, is not quite certain: as 
the language of ch. 56 may point to a later date. See p. §2. 


1. 1. Ἐπίδαμνος ἔστι πόλις, Not ‘ Epidamnus is a city’ but ‘ There 
is a city, Epidamnus’: cp. Κύλων ἣν ᾿Ολυμπιονίκης, i. 126. 

1. 4. τῶν ἀφ᾽’ Ἡρακλέους, i.e. a man of the great ruling family of 
Carinth, overthrown by Cypselus, better known as the Bacchiadae. 





1 iii. 81 τὴν μὲν αἰτίαν ἐπιφέροντες τοῖς τὸν δῆμον καταλύουσιν. 


2 C.1, Α..1. 179 and iv. Part i. 179 (see Appendix to ch. 51, 1. 11). 
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Ch. 24, ἰ. 1—Ch. 25, ἐ, 17. 


1. 9. ὧς λέγεται probably refers to ἔτη πολλά, and ἀπὸ πολέμου τινὸς Ch. 24, 
goes with ἐφθάρησαν. 1. 9. 


1. 2. ἐν ἀπόρῳ εἴχοντο θέσθαι τὸ παρόν, ‘ were at their wits’ end,’ Ch, 25. 
(ὲ. were held in a perplexity) ‘how to deal with the affair’ 

1. 6. ἡγεμόνας : Glossary. 

1. 14. οὔτε γὰρ ἐν πανηγύρεσι ταῖς κοιναῖς διδόντες γέρα τὰ νομι- 
ζόμενα οὔτε Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν ἱερῶν. The participles 
διδόντες, προκαταρχόμενοι, περιφρονοῦντες, have no finite verb following 
them. The sentence should strictly speaking have ended with some words 
meaning ‘had incurred the anger of the Corinthians’; αἰτίαν εἶχον πρὸς 
τῶν ἹΚορινθίων, or the like; but it is left unfinished, and a new beginning 
made in πάντων οὖν τούτων ἔγκλήματα ἔχοντες of Κορίνθιοι, ch. 26 init. 

The κοιναὶ πανηγύρεις are the four great Games, especially, we may 
suppose, the Isthmian held at Corinth. There may have been other 
religious gatherings at Corinth which were attended by her colonists, 
similar to the Great Dionysia or the Panathenaea at Athens. The ‘ privi- 
leges’ would be places of honour (mpoedpia:, Schol. here), animals for 
sacrifice presented by the colony to the mother city’, the sending of 
θεωροί to Corinthian festivals 2, or the like. 

The meaning of Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν ἱερῶν is quite 
uncertain. κατάρχεσθαι τῶν ἱερῶν is « technical term for the cere- 
monies usual at the commencement of a sacrifice; lustration, sprinkling 
the victim’s head with barley-grain or meal, and cutting a lock of hair 
from its forehead. ἀνδρί is probably a ‘dative of interest,’ dependent 
in meaning on the mpo- in προκαταρχόμενοι: and we may translate 
‘not giving a first place to a representative of Corinth when they began 
their sacrifice. The ‘man of Corinth’ may have been a Corinthian resi- 
dent, or any Corinthian who might happen to be present at the public 
sacrifices of the city of Corcyra. (See further in Appendix.) 

1. 17. καὶ χρημάτων δυνάμει ὄντες... ὁμοῖα τοῖς Ελλήνων πλουσιω- 
τάτοιΞ. The words will hardly construe as they stand; ὁμοῖα must be an 
adverb, ‘ equally,’ and has nothing to depend on. καὶ ἐν may be read 
for καί or ὁμοῖοι for ὁμοῖα. 

καί before χρημάτων δυνάμει answers to καί before τῇ és πόλεμον 
παρασκευῇ, and both clauses give the reason for περιφρονοῦντες αὐτούς. 
‘The Corcyraeans thought little of the Corinthians, because they were 





1 Diod. xii. 30. 4 τοὺς δὲ Κερκυραίους μισοῦντες διὰ τὸ μόνους τῶν 
ἀποίκων μὴ πέμπειν τὰ κατειθισμένα ἱερεῖα τῇ μητροπόλει (cp. Thue. v. 

3). Of course Diodorus is no authority for such details; but we may 
use him to illustrate the possibilities of the case. Cp. also Aristides 
Eleusin. p. 416 (Dind.), ἀπάγειν δὲ καὶ robs "EAAnvas ἀπαρχὰς τῶν καρπῶν 
ἑκάστοτε ᾿Αθήναζε ὡς μητροπόλει σφῶν τε αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν καρπῶν τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων τῇ πόλει (in allusion to the story of the introduction of corn- 
growing by Demeter and Kore). See p. 30 (4) for closer parallels, 

2 Kriiger, who compares Thue. vi. 3 init. 
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just then strong in pecuniary resources (as much so as the richest of the 
Greeks), and were more powerful (than the Corinthians) in military 
force.” 

It is very unlikely that Corcyra was as rich as Athens*: but it is not 
implied here ; for Thucydides may be comparing Corcyra not with his 
own city, but only with the other states of Hellas (Jowett). 

1.19. ναυτικῷ δὲ Kal πολὺ προέχειν ἔστιν ὅτε ἐπαιρόμενοι, καὶ 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν Φαιάκων προενοίκησιν, ‘and in their navy they at times 
flattered themselves ? that they were very far superior, not forgetting either 
that they had been preceded in Corcyra by the Phaeacians, who were 
famous for their seamanship.’ 

The ancient belief that Corcyra was the Homeric Scheria has nothing 
to rest upon in the Odyssey. From iii. 70 we see that Alcinous had a 
sacred τέμενος in Corcyra, i.e. was worshipped as a hero there. 

The minute difficulties of the passage are not, after all, important; 
and do not obscure the general sense. Corcyra, proud of her mythical 
renown and material prosperity, and at times aspiring to a leading 
place among the Hellenic powers, neglects the ceremonial compliments 
to the mother city which were consecrated by Greek religion, while 
Corinth, irritated by the presumption of her ungrateful colony, is glad to 
seize the opportunity of doing her an ill turn. 


1. 4. φρουρούς, Glossary. 

1. 5. Apollonia is on the coast of Illyria, about forty-five miles below 
Epidamnus and some three hundred miles from Corinth by land. 

1. 11. κατ᾽ ἐπήρειαν goes with ἐκέλευον. 

1.12. τάφους τε ἀποδεικνύντες καὶ ξυγγένειαν. ‘It was the Epi- 
damnian oligarchy who were principally connected with Corcyra, from 
whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family burial- 
places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found, while the Demos, 
or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epidamnus, may perhaps have 
been of miscellaneous origin, and at any rate had no visible memorials 
of ancient lineage in the mother island.’ (Grote, c. xlviii.) 

1.17. καὶ τοὺς Ἰλλυρίους προσλαβόντες. xai=‘also’: the Illyrians 
are the Taulantians of ch. 24. 





1 Cp. Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 9 ἐξ οὐδεμιᾶς γὰρ πόλεως πλήν γε ᾿Αθηνῶν οὔτε 
ναῦς οὔτε χρήματα πλείονα ἂν γενέσθαι --- in the mouth of a Corcyraean 
asking help from Athens in 373. In Thuc. viii. 45 fin., the Chians are 
invidiously called by Alcibiades ‘the richest of the Hellenes.’ 

® As the words stand, ἐπαιρόμενοι (‘being uplifted’) is best taken in 
the sense ‘ thinking proudly’ ; followed first by infin. προέχειν and then 
by κατὰ τὴν προενοίκησιν, (a) ‘flattering themselves that they were 
superior at sea and (4) pluming themselves on the fact that they had 
been preceded by the Phaeacians.’? But this is very doubtful Greek. 
There is probably some corruption of the text. 
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Ch. 25, ἐἰ. 19 —Ch. 28, ἐ. 18. 


1. 4. ἐπὶ τῇ ἴσῃ καὶ ὁμοίᾳ τὸν βουλόμενον ἰέναι, ‘that any one who Ch, 27. 
liked might go and have similar and equal rights,’ probably with the 
other colonists ; a necessary announcement, as Corinth was an oligarchy. 

1. 6. πεντήκοντα δραχμὰς... Κορινθίας. The Corinthian drachma was 
equivalent in weight to about 6¢. of our money; its purchasing power 
was of course greater. (Dict. Ant. s.v. Pondera, ii. pp. 451, 452.) 

The money thus paid down in lieu of personal service was no doubt 
spent in defraying the expenses of the expedition: the result must have 
made it a dead loss to the depositors. 

1. 8. ἐδεήθησαν δὲ καὶ τῶν Μεγαρέων, κιτιλ. Corinth, we see, could 
make war on her own account with Corcyra, and get help from other 
members of the Peloponnesian confederacy without sanction from 
Sparta or from the federal assembly: similarly Corcyra could retaliate 
on Elis for helping Corinth by burning the Elean docks at Cyllene 
(ch. 30), without involving herself in war with the confederacy. 


1. 2. μετὰ Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ Σικυωνίων πρέσβεων. πρέσβεων cannot Ch. 28. 
mean accredited ‘ambassadors’ from these states: for the Lacedae- 
monians cannot formally have declared the Corcyraeans in the right 
against their own allies the Corinthians. The πρέσβεις can only have 
been private persons, willing to lend their influence whatever it was 
worth to the Corcyraean government and to testify afterwards if neces- 
sary to what had been said on either side}. 

1. 5. εἰ δέ τι ἀντιποιοῦνται, «εἴ. τῆς Ἐπιδάμνου. τι is adverbial. 

1. 6. αἷς ἄν, κιτιλ. -- παρ᾽ αἷς ἂν δίκας δοῦναι ἀμφότεροι ἐυμβῶσιν. 

1. 8. ἤθελον δὲ καὶ τῷ ἐν Δελφοῖς μαντείῳ ἐπιτρέψαι. Lither the 
Corcyraeans had not heard that the oracle had already taken a side by 
telling the Epidamnians to give up their city to Corinth: or, if they 
had, they must be supposed to have offered arbitration merely as a 
means of getting out of the affair with dignity. 

1. 9. πόλεμον δὲ οὐκ εἴων ποιεῖν, ‘ but they warned the Corinthians 
not to (éz¢. would not allow the Corinthians to) bring on a war’ (ποιεῖν 
πόλεμον, not ‘make war,’ ποιεῖσθαι πόλεμον, Grammar, § 6). 

1. 11. τῶν νῦν ὄντων, the Corinthians and other Peloponnesians, whom 
as Dorians, the Corcyraeans are still willing to call their ‘friends,’ as 
opposed to the Athenians whom they threaten to join. 

1. 18, σπονδὰς δὲ ποιήσασθαι. It is best to retain δέ with all the 
MSS. and supply ποιεῖν ταῦτα after ἑτοῖμοι εἶναι. ‘They were also 
prepared, they said, to enter upon arbitration on condition that the forces 
on both sides at Epidamnus remained where they were, but made an 
armistice until the award was given.’ But the Corinthians would hear 
of nothing but the unconditional withdrawal of the Corcyraeans from 
Epidamnus, their own garrison remaining there. 





1 Schol. ἵνα αὐτοῖς ὦσι μάρτυρες τῶν λόγων, ἢ iva αὐτοὺς αἰδεσθῶσιν οἱ 
Κορίνθιοι. For πρέσβεις see Glossary. 
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1. 4. δισχιλίοις ὁπλίταις, Why the remaining 1000 (ch. 27 fin.) were 
not taken, we do not know. 

1. 12. ἀπεροῦντα μὴ πλεῖν ἐπὶ σφᾶς, i.e. warning them that any 
further advance would be deemed an act of aggression, and would be 
resisted. 

1.13. ζεύξαντες tds παλαιάς, ‘bracing’ or strengthening the old 
ships, probably with new cross-beams from side to side’. ζεύγνυμι, 
ζυγόν, generally imply ‘joining by a cross piece.’ 

1, 21. τοὺς ἐπήλυδας, the Ambraciots and Leucadians of ch. 26.1. 3. 


1. 9. τοῦ τε χρόνου τὸν πλεῖστον μετὰ τὴν ναυμαχίαν means ‘ for 
most of the rest of the season’ (or, time available for naval operations) 
‘after the sea-fight,’ and before the winter. 

1, 12. περιόντι τῷ θέρει. περιϊόντι τῷ θέρει should be read with one 
good MS,, ‘at the turn of the summer,’ or ‘ when the summer was drawing 
to an end’ (Appendix). τὸ θέρος τοῦτο at the end of ch. 30=‘ for the 
rest of this summer.’ The whole chapter refers to the same summer 
as that in which the battle was fought, 435 or 434 B.C. 


1.1, τὸν 8 ἐνιαυτὸν πάντα τὸν μετὰ τὴν ναυμαχίαν καὶ τὸν ὕστερον, 
i.e. if the battle was in 435, summer 435—summer 433: if it was in 
434, which is much less probable, part of 434 and part of 4337. 

1. 2. ὀργῇ φέροντες, ‘carrying on with passion’ (Classen), not ‘irri- 
tated by.’ 

1. 5. μισθῷ πείθοντες is subordinate to dyelpovres: Grammar, § 11. 


CORCYRAEAN AND CORINTHIAN EMBASSY (32-43). 


When the quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra broke out, the 
‘Thirty Years’ Peace’ had lasted about ten years. The power, and 
with it the unpopularity, of Athens was steadily increasing. She had 
about five years since, after a desperate struggle, reduced Samos, one 
of her few remaining independent allies, to subjection. The revolt of 
Samos had almost led to a general war. The representatives of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy had met at Sparta, and a vote had been 
taken on the question, whether Samos should not be assisted and the 
power of the ‘tyrant city’ overthrown. Corinth, from whatever motive, 
had taken the side of peace, and Athens had been allowed to punish 





1 ζώννυμι would have been used had the reference been to ὑποζώματα 
(Dict. Antiq. ii. 224 a) or cables fastened round a ship from stem to 
stern. Nor is the reference here to ζυγά in the sense ‘benches’ (see 
Cartault, La Triere Athénienne, p. 42.) The benches of triremes appear 
to have been removeable, and replacing them in ships before they sailed 
out would be a matter of course and not worth special mention. 

? See p. 32. 
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Ch. 29, ἰ. 4—Ch. 31, ἐς 5. 


her own ally. But it would be a very different matter if Athens meddled 
with the allies of Sparta!;—above all with Corinth, the real working 
leader of the Peloponnesian confederacy, who had hated Athens (i. 103 
fin.) ever since the two disastrous and humiliating defeats which she 
had sustained from her some twenty-five years back. 

Hence the difficulty of the question which was now brought, not as 
it would be brought in modern days, before a few experienced statesmen 
meeting in private, but before some thousands of Athenians assembled 
in the Pnyx. Corinth had got into a quarrel with a strong neutral 
power which was a colony of her own, had been badly beaten, and was 
preparing to revenge herself; could Athens assist that power and mortally 
offend Corinth without bringing on at once ‘the war’ which was im- 
pending over Hellas ? 

The most definite questions discussed in the Corcyraean and Corin- The rights 
thian speeches are (1) Which city has right on its side in the war about Of the 
Epidamnus? (2) Will Athens violate the Thirty Years’ Peace by letting ©5¢ ‘— 
Corcyra become her ally? (3) Will Athens risk immediate war thereby ? 

(4) Is the accession of Corcyra worth the risk ? 

(1) Corinth would appear to have been thoroughly in the right down (1) as to 
to the point at which Corcyra proposed arbitration. Corcyra, after the quarrel 
refusing to help Epidamnus herself, could not fairly blame Corinth for a ἢ 
doing so; and by attacking Epidamnus and the Corinthian settlers and ᾿ 
garrison, she made it impossible for Corinth not to fight. 

But Corcyra when threatened with war was ready to make all but 
complete amends for her precipitate action. She offered to submit the 
question to arbitration—and to arbitrators who were certain to be 
favourable to Corinth®. When this offer was rejected, she expressed 
her willingness to raise the blockade of Epidamnus if the Corinthian 
settlers and garrison were withdrawn, or to suspend hostilities if they 
would do the same. This last offer the Corinthians quite leave out of 
sight when they deal with the point at the beginning of ch. 39. They 
apparently wanted the Corcyraeans to withdraw from Epidamnus while 
they themselves remained in possession. The Corcyraeans on the other 
hand seem to have been thoroughly alarmed by the menaces of Corinth, 
and to have really wanted a good excuse for retreating. 

(2) A scholium on ch. 35 says that the Athenians were justified in (2) as to 
accepting the alliance of Corcyra according to the letter, but not accord- the duty of 
ing to the spirit of the Peace*. And this is about the truth. The Athens 





1 πρὶν δὴ ἡ δύναμις τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων σαφῶς ἤρετο καὶ τῆς ξυμμαχίας αὐτῶν 
ἥπτοντο. τότε δ᾽ οὐκέτι ἀνασχετὸν ἐποιοῦντο i. 118, 1. 12. ; 

2 Ch. 28 δίκας ἤθελον δοῦναι ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ παρὰ πόλεσιν αἷς ἂν 
ἀμφότεροι ξυμβῶσιν... ἤθελον δὲ καὶ τῷ ἐν Δελφοῖς μαντείῳ ἐπιτρέψαι. 

3 πὸ μὲν ῥητὸν 6 Κερκυραῖος τὴν δὲ διάνοιαν ὁ Κορίνθιος. 
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Treaty allowed any neutral state to join which confederacy it pleased, 
and Corcyra was a neutral state. But the treaty did not fairly cover 
the case of a neutral state actually at war with a member of one of 


- the confederacies. So far the argument of ch. 40 is justified —But when 


(3) Risk of 


immediate 
war. 


(4) Value 
of the Cor- 
cyraean 
alliance. 


Ch. 32. 


the Corinthians imply (see note on ἄλλον αὑτὸν ἀποστερῶν ch. 40. 1. 6) 
that Corcyra, simply because it was their colony, was not a neutral 
state in the sense of the treaty, they prove too much; for many of the 
neutral states, e. g. the Sicilian cities, were colonies of cities which had 
taken sides already, and it cannot have been intended to prevent them 
from joining which confederacy they pleased. 

(3) The Corinthians naturally warn the Athenians of the danger of 
bringing on war at once if they receive Corcyra. But as a matter of 
fact, the outbreak of hostilities over Potidaea, and the most energetic 
action at Sparta on the part of Corinth, were necessary before Sparta 
could be worked up to fight. So it is clear that the decision of Athens, 
in which we seem to recognise the caution of Pericles, though it brought 
war nearer, did not of itself make war inevitable. 

(4) Corcyra did very little after all for Athens in the war; but this 
was partly owing to circumstances which could not have been foreseen. 
To begin with, 7o out of 110 ships were disabled in the sea-fight of 
Sybota ; they might have been saved if the second Athenian reinforcement 
had come up a few hours earlier. The Corcyraeans, moreover, could 
not be expected to be very active when 250 of their citizens were 
hostages in the hands of the Corinthians. However, they sent 50 ships 
to join the Athenian fleet of 100, which ravaged the Peloponnesian 
coast in the first year of the war (11. 25 init.); otherwise, until the 
great στάσις of 427, they did nothing for Athens. In 426 they sent 15 
ships for a short time to help Demosthenes in his attack on Leucas 
(iii. 94, 95). The troubles of 427 and 425 were productive of nothing 
but annoyance to Athens. In 415 Corcyra formed the rendezvous for the 
disastrous Sicilian expedition. It sent 15 ships and some hoplites with 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon?. And Thucydides, in his list of the forces 
which took part in the battle in the harbour at Syracuse, mentions 
the Corcyraeans who, fighting against their Corinthian founders and 
their Syracusan kinsmen, followed the Athenians ‘under » decent ap- 
pearance of constraint, but gladly, because they hated Corinth.’ 


ll. 3, 4. ἀναδιδάξαι, Glossary. πρῶτον answers to ἔπειτα δέ, and 
μάλιστα μέν to εἰ δὲ μή. 





‘1 The Dorian paean raised by the Corcyraeans and Argives in the 
Athenian army, being mistaken for that of the enemy, helped in the 
discomfiture of the Athenians on Epipolae (vii. 44 fin.). 
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Ch. 32, ἰ. 3—Ch. 33, ἐ. 4. 


1. 6. ct... τούτων μηδὲν... καταστήσουσι, ‘if they have no prospect Ch. 32, 
of establishing’: Grammar, § 13. 1. 6. 

1. 9. τετύχηκε δέ, κατ, ‘But we have had a practice which proves 
to be at once, as towards you, in view of our request, inconsistent’ 
(χρεία strictly =‘ the expression of our need,’ Grammar, ὃ 1), ‘ and at the 
present crisis, in view of our own interests, disastrous.’ : 

1. 14. καὶ περιέστηκεν, κιτιλ. For σωφροσύνη, γνώμη, see Glossary. 

1, 16. φαινομένη (participle, not adjective) is opposed to δοκοῦσα 
and loosely joined with περιέστηκεν, ‘has come round to show itself 
folly and weakness’; i.e.‘ has changed its character and proved to be,’ 

1, 17. τὴν μὲν οὖν, κιτιλ. For μὲν οὖν, ‘now’ (ot ‘nay rather’), see 
Glossary. τὴν ναυμαχίαν, a free use of the ‘internal’ or cognate acc. ! 
after ἀπεωσάμεθα ἹΚορινθίους. 

1. 21. μέγας ὃ κίνδυνος, «.7.A., ‘we may expect the worst if we are to 
fall into their hands.’ Glossary, κίνδυνος. 

1. 22. καὶ ξυγγνώμη εἰ μὴ μετὰ κακίας δόξης δὲ μᾶλλον ἁμαρτίᾳ, 
«7A, 

μὴ μετὰ κακίας, not in a mean and selfish spirit, such as the 

Corinthians impute to them, ch. 39. δόξης ἁμαρτίᾳ, zot ‘ by an error 
of judgment,’ but ‘ because we have proved mistaken in our opinion.’ 
For their ‘previous inaction’ was the error of judgment, not their 
“bold change of policy.’ ‘If, not from base motives but rather because 
our expectations have been disappointed, we boldly take a course in- 
consistent with our former inactivity.’ ἁμαρτίᾳ is dat. of cause? with 
τολμῶμεν. See Appendix, 

1. 24. ἀπραγμοσύνῃ : see Glossary. 


1. 1. 4 ξυντυχία is not merely ‘the occurrence,’ but ‘the occurrence Ch, 33. 
at a particular time.’ ‘Our request, coming at such a time, will be 
an admirable thing for you in more ways than one if you grant it.’ 

L. 4. ἔπειτα περὶ τῶν μεγίστων, κιτιλ. ὅτι must be supplied again after 
ἔπειτα. καταθεῖσθε is a correction for κατάθησθε3, and ὧς ἂν μάλιστα 
καταθεῖσθε -- ὡς ἂν μάλιστα καταθεῖσθε, καταθεῖσθε ἄν. καταθήσεσθε has 
also been proposed, and gives a better parallel to ποιήσεσθε. 

κατατίθεσθαι χάριν is (Jet.) to ‘invest’ an act of kindness in the 
hope of getting it repaid with interest. 

1. 4. ὡς ἂν μάλιστα per’ ἀειμνήστου papruplov=‘in the way most 
certain to leave a witness in our memories for ever.’ The gravity of the 
danger from which the Corcyraeans hope to be delivered will perpetually 





1 Th. 83 B; G. 159; R. 71, 72. 

2 Th. 122 C; 6. 188. 1. 

3 There are traces of καταθεῖσθε in three MSS. (καταθῆσθε or κατά- 
θησθε, with ἢ as a correction in the place of two letters), ds dy xard- 
θησθε could only mean ‘in whatever way you store up,’ which makes no 
sense here. 
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recur to their minds, and will be a standing witness to the generosity of 
Athens. . 

1. 8. εἰ ἣν ὑμεῖς av... δύναμιν, «.7.A., ‘if a powerful state, whose 
accession you would have valued above much money and gratitude,’ 
i.e. ‘for whose assistance you would have given any sum and would 
have been grateful into the bargain.’ 

1. 11. és μὲν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀρετήν, ‘a name for generosity (Glossary) 
with the world.’ 

1. 12. ots δ᾽ ἐπαμυνεῖτε χάριν. The future means ‘ from those whom 
you are about to help.’ 

1. 17. γνώμης ἁμαρτάνει, “he misses a right judgment,’ or as we say, 
‘makes a mistake.’ 

1. 18. φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ, ‘through fear of you’; like és τὴν ὑμετέραν 
ἐπιχείρησιν just below. 

1. 22. μηδὲ δυοῖν φθάσαι ἁμάρτωσιν, ἢ κακῶσαι pads ἢ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς 
βεβαιώσασθαι. Lzterally, ‘and that they may not miss two things (that 
is), the securing them in time,’ i.e. ‘and that they may secure while they 
can one of two advantages,—either crippling us’ (by destroying the 
Corcyraean fleet), ‘or strengthening themselves’ (by frightening the 
Corcyraeans into joining them). Cp. note on ch. 44. 1. 11. 

φθάσαι is an explanatory infinitive after δυοῖν ἁμάρτωσιν. But as 
Kriiger says, we should expect μηδὲ δυοῖν ἁμάρτωσι φθάσαι. 

With δυοῖν meaning ‘one of two,’ commentators compare i. 122 οὐκ 
ἴσμεν ὅπως τάδε τριῶν τῶν μεγίστων ἐυμφορῶν ἀπήλλακται, ἀξυνεσίας ἢ 
μαλακίας ἢ ἀμελείας ". ‘ Not to miss both of two’ =‘ ἴο secure one of two.’ 

1. 25. προεπιβουλεύειν αὐτοῖς μᾶλλον ἢ ἀντεπιβουλεύειν, ‘forestall 
their attack instead of being content to retaliate.’ Glossary, ἐπιβουλεύειν. 


1. 5. ὡς δὲ ἠδίκουν takes up ἀδικουμένη just above. 

1. 8. τι τεκμήριον, ‘a clear warning.’ Glossary, τις. 

1. 9. ἐκ τοῦ εὐθέος goes with Seopévors. 

1,8. et... εἴρξουσι, ‘if theyareto... ¢vy zo exclude us’: if it means 
‘exclude us,’ there is an inconsistency with πεισθέντων ὑμῶν below. 

1, 12. οὐχ ὅπως KwAuTal. .. γενήσεσθε, ‘so far from trying to stop 


them’ (‘to say nothing about your trying to stop them ?’). 

1. 14. ἣν οὐ δίκαιον = ἣν οὐ δίκαιόν ἐστι περιορᾶν αὐτοὺς προσλαβεῖν : 
and with κωλύειν, πέμπειν supply δίκαιόν ἐστι. 

κἀκείνων κωλύειν, ‘as well as refusing help to us’; καὶ ἡμῖν πέμπειν, 
‘as well as helping them.’ πέμπειν ὠφελίαν refers to secret or ‘semi- 
official’ assistance, thus implying less than ἀπὸ τοῦ προφανοῦς βοηθεῖν. 

1. 18. ὑπείπομεν, ‘intimated.’ 

1. 20. ἦσαν, ‘ were shown to be,’ the past tense referring back to ch. 
33,1. 19. σαφεστάτη πίστις, ‘the plainest possible assurance.’ 





Δ Also Soph. El. 1319; Andoc. i. 20. 
53. R. § 41|. 
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Ch. 45, ἰ. 8—Ch. 36, ἐ. 11. 


1, 20, καὶ οὗτοι, «7.4. The Corcyraeans argue that they will be kept Ch. 35, 


faithful to Athens by fear of the vengeance of the Corinthians, powerful 

enemies whom they would have irretrievably offended by deserting them. 
1, 22. οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀλλοτρίωσις, “ it is a very different thing to reject it.’ 
1, 23. The infinitive ἐᾶν depends on some such idea as δεῖ implied in 

οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀλλοτρίωσις -- ἧσσον δεῖ ἀλλοτριοῦν ναυτικὴν ξυμμαχίαν. 


1. 2. γνώτω τὸ μὲν δεδιὸς αὑτοῦ, κιτιλ. An over-scrupulous Athenian 
objects that, if he receives the Corcyraeans into alliance, he will have 
broken the treaty, and a bad conscience will make him afraid’. ‘No,’ 
replies the Corcyraean, ‘your scruples, with the Corcyraean fleet on 
your side, will dismay not you but the enemy. And your conscious- 
ness of rectitude, w7¢howt the Corcyraean fleet, though it may re-assure 
you, will create very little alarm in him.’ The hesitating Athenian, 
the proper subject of the sentence, is sarcastically identified with his own 
feelings of anxiety or confidence; the words may be thus paraphrased 
π- γνώτω ὅτι ἢν μὲν ἰσχὺν ἔχῃ, καίπερ αὐτὸς δεδιώς, τοὺς ἐναντίους μᾶλλον 
φοβήσει, ἣν δὲ μὴ δεξάμενος ἀσθενὴς ἢ πρὸς ἰσχύοντας τοὺς ἐχθρούς, κἂν 
θαρσῇ, ἀδεέστερος αὐτοῖς ἔσται. Grammar, § 12. 

γνώτω, ‘let him be assured’: Glossary. τὸ δεδιός refers to the same 
‘fear’ as φοβεῖται μὴ τὰς σπονδὰς Avon, but to a further stage of it, the 
supposed anxiety of the Athenians after accepting the alliance of 
Corcyra. 

1. 5. ἀδεέστερον ἐσόμενον, ‘less alarming’ than if it were strong, 

e. ‘not alarming at all’; ἀδεέστερον really = ἀδεὲς μᾶλλον. 

1.7. ὅταν... τὸ αὐτίκα περισκοπῶν ἐνδοιάζῃ, κιτιλ. ὅταν, with a 
negative idea such as οὐ τὰ κράτιστα προνοῶν preceding, may be trans- 
lated ‘ as long 453. 

1.8. τὸ αὐτίκα περισκοπῶν --΄ looking anxiously to the immediate 
consequences,’ i.e. the advantage which might be taken by Sparta of 
the alleged breach of the treaty. 

1. 9. μετὰ μεγίστων καιρῶν, ‘with the greatest advantages’ to one 
side or the other; i.e. with the most momentous consequences to you 
for good or ill. 

1. 10. τῆς τε γὰρ Ἰταλίας, «.7.X., ‘lies well for the coasting voyage,’ 
or simply ‘for the voyage,’ to Italy and Sicily*®. Glossary, παράπλους. 

Athens already had political interests in Italy and Sicily. Ten 
years earlier she had taken a leading part in the foundation of Thurii, 
and within a year after the Corcyraean embassy she made alliances with 
Rhegium and Leontini (C. I. A. iv. Part i. 33, 33 a). 

1, 11. Πελοποννησίοις ἐπελθεῖν, ‘come to help the Peloponnesians.’ 





+ vii. 18 gives an instance of such feelings ; the Lacedaemonians were 
ill at ease during the first part of the war because they thought they 
had broken the treaty. ? Cp. i. 141, 1. 23; 142, 1 2. 

3 For the gen. see Th. ὃ 111; 6. § 168, n. 3; R. 88 96, 97. 
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1. 12. τό τε ἐνθένδε, “ε1]. ναυτικόν. The subject of παραπέμψαι is τὸ 
χωρίον, i.e. Corcyra: ‘to assist the despatch of.’ 

1. 14. βραχυτάτῳ δ᾽ ἂν κεφαλαίῳ, κιτιλ. τοῖς τε ξύμπασι καὶ Kad’ 
ἕκαστον is in apposition to βραχυτάτῳ κεφαλαίῳ and τῷδε, and =7ois τε 
ἐύμπασι καὶ τοῖς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον (Grammar, § 27). “ΒΥ this, the shortest 
possible summing up, which is the whole and each particular of what 
we have to say, you may learn not to reject us.’ 

1.15. τρία μὲν ὄντα λόγου ἄξια, «.7.A. It is difficult to say by 
what verbal idea the accusative τρία ὄντα ναυτικά is governed: hardly 
by μάθετε, supplied from μάθοιτ᾽ ἄν, or by wepidpecbe. The sense is 
plain enough: ‘there are only three navies worth mentioning in Greece ; 
and if you let two of them,’ etc. There is probably some slight error 
in the text. Classen and others take ὄντα with ἄξια and supply ἐστί. 
But can Thucydides have omitted ἐστί and inserted ὄντα ὃ 

1. το. ναυμαχήσετε, ‘ you will have Zo fight’ two navies at once. 

1, 20. πλείοσι ναυσὶ tats ὑμετέραις 1, ‘with more ships on your 
own side.’ 


1. 1. ‘If our opponents had kept to the point, we should have done 
the same; as they have not done so, we must reply to their wanton 
attack ’—is a regular common-place with Thucydides in the opening 
of a reply. Cp. the Athenians in i. 73, the Thebans in iii. 61, the 
Athenians at Camarina in vi. 82. 

1. 3. μνησθέντας... περὶ ἀμφοτέρων... οὕτω καὶ ... ἰέναι, ‘to touch 
upon both points before we proceed’: Grammar, § Io. 

1]. 5, 6. ἀξίωσιν, (reasonable) ‘claim.’ χρείαν (mere) ‘request.’ iva... 
ἀσφαλέστερον προειδῆτε, ‘that you may have a more solid appreciation 
of the claim which we are going to make.’ μὴ ἀλογίστως is to be 
taken closely together ; ‘ and may have a good reason for rejecting.’ 

1. 8. τό before δέ =a more emphatic αὐτό (ἐπετήδευσαν αὐτό) or 
τοῦτο: cp. i. 81, 2 τοῖς δὲ ἄλλη γῆ ἐστὶ πολλή 3. 

1.8. ξύμμαχόν τε, κιτιλ. τε (as the words stand) answers to οὔτε before 
παρακαλοῦντες ὃ, and οὐδὲ pdptupa=‘not ever as a witness’ against 
them, i.e., an ally who might possibly denounce them later. 

1. το. παρακαλοῦντες, i.e. when they claimed the assistance of their 
ally in some unjust action. The Corcyraeans knew that they would be 
always doing things in which they could not without shame ask an 
ally to help them: and, if he did consent to help them, his knowledge 





* Most MSS. read ἡμετέραις, ‘with ships more by (the addition of ) 
ours,’ ‘ with a navy reinforced by ours.’ 

3 Th. 36.1; G. 143; R. 1-3. 

5 There is no parallel to re followed by οὔτε, though οὔτε is some- 
times followed by τε. Here, however, the construction may be defended 
because ξύμμαχόν τε οὐδένα = οὔτε ξύμμαχόν τινα. Or τε may answer to 
καὶ ἡ πόλις αὐτῶν ἅμα and a comma may be substituted for a full stop 
after παρακαλοῦντες αἰσχύνεσθαι. 
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of their proceedings (even if he offered no opposition to them at the 
time) might be awkward for them afterwards. 

1. 11, αὐτάρκη θέσιν κειμένη. θέσιν is a cognate accusative, κειμένη 
being in sense a passive of τίθημι. 

1. 11. παρέχει αὐτοὺς δικαστὰς ὧν βλάπτουσί τινα μᾶλλον ἢ κατὰ 
ξυνθήκας γίγνεσθαι, ‘enables them to act as arbitrators (Zz. jurors) 
when they injure others, instead of arbitrators being appointed accord- 
ing to (previous) agreements.’ γίγνεσθαι, «εἰ. δικαστάς. 

We may suppose a Corinthian or Lacedaemonian merchant-vessel to 
be driven into Corcyra by stress of weather. The Corcyraean authorities 
exact extravagant harbour-dues, or the inhabitants cheat or misuse the 
crew. If the same thing had happened in any other Greek state, there 
would have been ξυνθῆκαι or ἐύμβολα (cp. note on i. 77), providing for 
such cases, in force between it and the state aggrieved, and jurors would 
have been appointed, in accordance with these agreements, to try the 
point. But Corcyra, owing to her distance from other Greek cities, 
her fertility, and her trade with the Illyrian coast and perhaps with 
Italy, seldom needed to send her ships into other Greek ports?; and 
therefore, needing no protection for her own citizens, had never entered 
into such covenants, and could do as she pleased. 

1, 14. κἀν τούτῳ =‘ quae cum ita sint.’ 

1.15. οὐχ iva μὴ ξυναδικήσωσιν ἑτέροις... ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως κατὰ μόνας 
ἀδικῶσι. The aorist implying ‘ any crime at all,’ goes naturally with 
the negative clause; the present, implying ‘habitual crime,’ with the 
positive clause: ‘not to avoid complicity in the crimes of others, but 
to pursue their own criminal courses by themselves.’ 

1,17. πλέον ἔχωσιν, ‘get an advantage,’ opposed to ‘ commit violence.’ 
ἢν δέ πού τι προσλάβωσιν is not a third possibility added to the other 
two, but sums up the consequences of both, ‘ and that, whatever gain they 
may make (by force or fraud), they may not be put to shame.’ 


1, z. ἀφεστᾶσι, not here ‘have been in a state of revolt,’ but ‘have 
renounced all ties with us.’ Or rather, the Corinthians unfairly speak 
of the hostility of a colony in terms appropriate to the revolt of a 
dependency. 

1. 4. οὐδ᾽ αὐτοί φαμεν, κιτιλ. αὐτοί goes with κατοικίσαι, not with 
φαμέν : ‘that we too did not found Corcyra to be insulted by her. 

1. 6. αἱ ἄλλαν ἀποικίαν include Syracuse, Ambracia, Anactorium, 
Leucas, Sollium. 

1,7. μάλιστα ὑπὸ ἀποίκων στεργόμεθα, ‘no other metropolitan city 
is regarded with so much affection by her colonists.’ 





1 It seems probable in itself and from this passage, that Corcyra 
served as a kind of emporium for the goods of the Adriatic coast, to 
which the ships of other Greek cities resorted. Cp. iii. 74, where χρήματα 
πολλὰ ἐμπόρων are said to have been stored in the houses round the 
ἀγορά of Corcyra. 
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1. 9. av... ἀπαρέσκοιμεν, following et . . . ἐσμεν, is nearly equivalent 
to an indicative; ‘it cannot be with justice that they alone are dis- 
satisfied with us.’ Grammar, 8 τό. 

1. 9. οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστρατεύομεν ἐκπρεπῶΞ μὴ καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἀδικού- 
μενοι. " And that we are not making war upon them in this exceptional 
way without being signally wronged by them.’ émorparevopev, as well 
as ἂν ἀπαρέσκοιμεν, is governed by δῆλον ὅτι (1. 7). The Corinthians 
admit that their action in making war upon one of their own colonies is 
irregular and needs excuse. ἐκπρεπῶς and διαφερόντως are emphatic’. 

1. το. καλὸν δ᾽ ἦν, εἰ καὶ ἡμαρτάνομεν, ‘and even if we had been in 
the wrong, it would have been the honourable course for them to bow 
before our anger,’ etc.? 

1. 11. ἡμῖν δ᾽ αἰσχρόν, «.7.A., is meant to imply ‘and if they had 
shown a conciliatory spirit we should not have used force at all.’ 

1. 15. ἐπὶ τιμωρίᾳ, to help Epidamnus (Glossary). βίᾳ goes with 
ἑλόντες. 


1.1. καὶ φασὶ δή, κιτλ. πρότερον, before ¢aking Epidamnus, not 
before attacking it, which would not have been true: see ch. 28. 

1.1. ἥν ye οὐ τὸν προὔχοντα Kal ἐκ τοῦ ἀσφαλοῦς προκαλούμενον 
λέγειν τι δοκεῖν δεῖ, κιτιλ. τόν goes not with προὔχοντα but with 
προκαλούμενον, which is qualified by προὔχοντα καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἀσφαλοῦς. 
‘But an offer of arbitration cannot be taken seriously from one who is 
in a commanding position and has nothing to lose by it; but only from 
one who,’ etc. λέγειν τι Ξεῖο speak to the purpose, opposed to οὐδὲν 
λέγειν. 

1. 3. ἀλλὰ τὸν és ἴσον τά τε ἔργα ὁμοίως καὶ τοὺς λόγους πρὶν δι- 
ἀγωνίζεσθαι καθιστάντα. οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐ πρὶν πολιορκεῖν τὸ χωρίον, κιτιλ. 
‘He only offers arbitration in a real sense, who makes his actions 
fair equally with his words before he enters on the contest,’ i.e. on an 
arbitration. ‘But the Corcyraeans offered arbitration, not before they 
blockaded Epidamnus, but only when they saw that we meant to inter- 
fere.’ This last sentence, to correspond in form with the first, should 
have run ‘ But the Corcyraeans blockaded Epidamnus’ (did not ‘act as 
well as speak with fairness ’) ‘ before they offered arbitration *.’ 





 Ullrich’s conjecture ἐπεστρατεύομεν, sczl. dv supplied from ἀπαρέ- 
σκοιμεν ἄν, accounts better for μή with ἀδικούμενοι, and gives a rather 
easier sense: ‘nor should we be attacking them in this exceptional 
way,’ etc. (Schol. εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἠδικούμεθα περιφανῶς, οὐκ ἂν προδήλως 
ἐστρατεύομεν.) As the text stands, μὴ ἀδικούμενοι -- ἐν ᾧ μὴ ἀδικούμεθα. 
For another interpretation see Appendix. 

? For καλὸν ἣν, see Th. 198. 2; G. 222. 2; R. 282. For εἰ καί, see 
Th. 226, where it is shown that the distinction often drawn between εἰ 
καί, ‘although,’ and καὶ εἰ, ‘ even if,’ does not hold good. 

®* If we interpret πρὶν διαγωνίζεσθαι by πρὶν πολιορκεῖν, and translate 
‘before appealing to arms,’ the meaning will be ‘he who makes his 
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It is simplest to take διαγωνίζεσθαι of an appeal to arbitration, not to 
arms ; 3 disregarding as merely verbal the parallelism of πρὶν διαγωνίζεσθαι 
and πρὶν πολιορκεῖν. (See, however, Appendix.) 

1, 5. ἐπειδὴ ἡγήσαντο, not ‘when they thought,’ but ‘when they 
conceived,’ or ‘ perceived.’ Grammar, § 8. 

1.6. τὸ εὐπρεπὲς tis δίκης παρέσχοντο, ‘ put forward the fair show 
of arbitration,’ i.e. made their plausible offer of arbitration. 

1. 14. πάλαι δὲ κοινώσαντας τὴν δύναμιν, κιτιλ. ‘They should long 
ago have given you a share in their power, if they now expect you to 
share the consequences’ (of their exercise of it). 

1. 15, note. ἐγκλημάτων δὲ μόνων, κιτιλ. These words must Tepresent 
something like οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς χρή, τῶν ἐγκλημάτων ἀμετόχους ὄντας, οὕτω 
πάντων τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις τούτων τῶν Κερκυραίων κοινωνεῖν, ‘nor ought 
you, who have no share in the crimes charged against the Corcyraeans, 
to share in all the consequences of their actions.’ But the clause is not 
worth the trouble spent upon it: the only matter of interest is how it 
got into any of the MSS. (Appendix). 


1. 5. τοῖς ἐπὶ βλάβῃ ἑτέρων ἰοῦσιν, i.e. those who, like the Cor- 
cyraeans, are at war already with a state belonging to one of the two 
confederacies, and who join the other confederacy in order to injure 
their enemy. 

1. 6. ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις μὴ ἄλλου αὑτὸν ἀποστερῶν, «.7.A. The clause in 
the treaty is meant to apply only to states which want to secure their 
safety, and can do so without ‘ defrauding another state of their services,’ 
(for ἀποστερῶν, see note on ch. 69, 1. 3). Corcyra was bound, as a 
colony of Corinth, to side with her mother city in matters of external 
policy, and by joining the Athenian league she was defrauding Corinth. 

1. 7. καὶ ὅστιβ μὴ τοῖς δεξαμένοις, εἰ σωφρονοῦσι, πόλεμον ἀντ᾽ εἰρή- 
vys ποιήσει. The treaty, again, only covers the case of states ‘ which will 
not involve in war those Who receive them if the latter are sensible,’ 

“supposing prudence on the part of the latter.’ It would always be 
a dangerous step, requiring the utmost caution, for Athens or Sparta 
to receive a new ally, and thus disturb the existing balance of the two 
confederacies. Still, there were cases in which such an alliance would 
not involve in war a state which was prudent and did not let the acces- 
sion of strength, or the wishes of their new ally, tempt them to infringe 
the rights of the other confederacy’, But if Athens received Corcyra, 





actions and words alike fair’—who offers arbitration which in that case 
is a fair arbitration—‘ before he appeals to arms’ (i.e. seizes an unfair 
advantage). But then πρὶν διαγωνίζεσθαι merely repeats τὸν és ἴσον τὰ 
ἔργα καθιστάντα ; for the meaning is τὸν és ἴσον τοὺς λόγους καθιστάντα 
ἐν ἴσῳ ἔτι ὄντων τῶν ἔργων, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστί, πρὶν διαγωνίζεσθαι. 

1 The Corinthians are of course speaking in general terms; but an 
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no subsequent prudence on the part of Athens could avert war. (For 
another interpretation, see Appendix.) 

1. 15. Κορινθίοις μέν ye ἔνσπονδοί ἐστε. Because the Corinthians, 
as allies of Sparta, were included in the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

1, 18. ΣΣαμίων ἀποστάντων, i. 115-117, and p. 36. 

1. 22. φανεῖται καὶ ἃ τῶν ὑμετέρων, «.7.A. The Lesbians had long 
been dissatisfied, and, at some time previous to the war, asked Sparta to 
assist them in a revolt (iii. 2.13). The Potidaeans, Chalcidians, and 
Bottiaeans revolted about a year after the present time. 

1. 22. οὐκ ἐλάσσω, ‘quite as many.’ Grammar, § 22. 


11. 1, 2. δικαιώματα, Glossary. παραίνεσιν, as well as ἀξίωσιν, governs 
χάριτος (cp. αἱ παραινέσεις τῶν ἐυναλλαγῶν, iv. 59). ‘These are our 
positive pleas...; we would also counsel you to show toward us 
a gratitude which we may reasonably claim.’ 

11. 3, 4. ἣν οὐκ ἐχθροὶ ὄντες, κιτιλ. BAdwretv=wish, or try, to injure. 
ἐπιχρῆσθαι, ‘to use each other’s services,’ without claiming them as 
the repayment of a debt. ‘ Not being friends who freely give and take.’ 
Jowett. 

1. 5. τὸν Αἰγινητῶν ὑπὲρ τὰ Μηδικὰ πόλεμον : see on ch. 14, 1.12. τὰ 
Μηδικά may mean Salamis only and not Marathon (Appendix). 

1. 14. ἐπεὶ καὶ τὰ οἰκεῖα, «.7.A., ‘and no wonder, when the immediate 
excitement of the strife makes them neglect their own interests.’ 


1. 5. τὸ μέλλον τοῦ πολέμου, not ‘the future of the war,’ but ‘the 
probability of war’; ‘whether war will come or not.’ 

1. 9, διὰ Μεγαρέας probably refers to the revolt of Megara from the 
Lacedaemonian to the Athenian alliance, caused by the attacks of the 
Corinthians about 461 (ch. 503, 1.10). The Corinthians (to whom Megara 
had gone back in 446, ch. 114) remind the Athenians that they have 
once before encouraged Corinthian allies to revolt. We do not know that 
the ‘decree against the Megarians’ (ch. 139), which has been thought 
to be referred to, had been passed at this time (middle of 433). 

1. 14. διὰ κινδύνων, Zt, ‘in the way of dangers’; ‘by entering on 
a dangerous course’ (cp. δι᾽ ἀσφαλείας ch. 17, 1. 3). 


1. 1. περιπεπτωκότες οἷς... αὐτοὶ προείπομεν, k.7.A., 1. 6. περιπεπτω- 
κότες τούτοις ἃ προείπομεν, ‘now that we have fallen under the rule 
which we ourselves laid down’ 





instance may make their meaning clearer. If Leontini or Rhegium 
joined Athens (n, on ch. 36, 1. 10), this would not involve Athens in 
a breach of the treaty if Athens had the prudence not to let them 
persuade her to attack Syracuse. The kind of ‘ prudence’ intended is 
shown by the refusal of the Athenians to kill the Corinthian messenger 
at the request of the Corcyraeans, ch. 53, 1. 11. 
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1, 2. οὐχ ἧσσον, ‘rather more’: Grammar, § 22. 

1. 4. ξυμμαχίαν, ‘offensive and defensive alliance.’ ἐπιμαχίαν, ‘de- 
fensive alliance. 

1. 5. εἰ γὰρ ἐπὶ KopiOov ἐκέλενον, κιτιλ. 

σφίσιν (the Corcyraeans) is governed by ἐυμπλεῖν : supply αὐτούς 
(the Athenians) after ἐκέλευον, which cannot take the dative σφίσι. 

‘For (supposing the Athenians to have made an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance) if the Corcyraeans had proceeded to require them to 
attack Corinth, they would thereby have become involved in a breach 
of the treaty.’ The words, though expressing the motive of the Athe- 
nians, are spoken from the point of view of Thucydides : hence εἰ ἐκέλευον, 
ἐλύοντ᾽ ἄν, not εἰ κελεύοιεν... λύεσθαι ἄν. 

1. 9. ἐδόκει γὰρ ὃ... πόλεμος καὶ ὡς ἔσεσθαι αὐτοῖς. καὶ ὥς is not 
‘even in that case’—‘even if they allied themselves with Corcyra’ 
(for the meaning must be, ‘even if they did sof ally themselves with 
Corcyra’): but ‘in any case,’ ‘as matters stood.’ Glossary, καὶ ὥς. 

1. 11. The opposition between προέσθαι Κορινθίοις and ξυγκρούειν 
αὐτοὺς ἀλλήλοις shows that the Athenians were afraid that Corcyra 
would submit to Corinth with little or no resistance. 


1. 4. Λακεδαιμόνιος ὃ Κίμωνος, son of the great statesman, who is 
said to have named him thus from his own friendship for Sparta (Plut. 
Cim. 16). Compare the name of a Lacedaemonian in iv. 119, 122 
᾿Αθηναῖος Περικλείδα. 

1. 7. és τῶν ἐκείνων τι χωρίων, ‘to some of the places belonging to 
the Corcyraeans,’ i.e. Epidamnus (Schol.) or the Corcyraean territory 
on the adjoining mainland (iii. 85). 


1. 11. πόλις ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ κεῖται, κιτιλ. Why is this mentioned? 
Probably because there was no town, but only ἃ roadstead, at Chimerium 
itself ; Ephyre is mentioned as the town to which the harbour belonged. 
ῥεῖ δὲ καὶ Θύαμις ποταμός simply means ‘there is also another river, 
the Thyamis.” ὧν ἐντός, ‘ between which rivers.’ 

We may rewrite the passage thus, ‘ Chimerium, where the Corinthians 
stationed themselves, is a roadstead near the town of Ephyre and close 
to the promontory also called Chimerium, which lies between the mouths 
of the Acheron and Thyamis : the former running through Thesprotis and 
the Acherusian lake ; the latter separating Thesprotis from Cestrine.’ 


l. 7. The Zacynthians (who were allies of Athens) seem to have 
joined the Corcyraeans since their reception by Athens, as the Cor- 
cyraeans had previously held aloof from both confederacies. 


L. 4. τῷ παλαιῷ τρόπῳ, «.7.A., still equipped for action in a some- 
what clumsy way, which was the ancient fashion.’ 

1. 4. ἦν τε ἣ ναυμαχία καρτερά, τῇ μὲν τέχνῃ οὐχ ὁμοίως, πεζομαχίᾳ 
δὲ τὸ πλέον προσφερὴΞ οὖσα. ‘The battle was stoutly contested, not 
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so much in point of skill, but rather as resembling an infantry engage- 
ment.’ ‘Not so much in point of skill, as after the manner of a land 
fight, which it much resembled.’ Jowett. Strictly speaking, some idea 
like ‘ being contested’ must be supplied with τέχνῃ from καρτερὰ ἦν: 
a battle could hardly be said to be καρτερὰ τέχνῃ. 

1. 6. προσβάλλοιεν.... ἀπελύοντο, opt. and impf. of ‘ repeated action’ 
in the past}. ἢ 

1. 7. ὑπό τε πλήθους καὶ ὄχλου τῶν νεῶν, καὶ μᾶλλόν τι πιστεύοντες, 
κιτιλ, ὑπὸ πλήθους and πιστεύοντες are parallel clauses in different 
constructions, both giving a reason for οὐ ῥᾳδίως ἀπελύοντο, ‘because 
of the numbers and crowding of the ships, and because they trusted.’ 
Grammar, § 28. 

1. 9. καταστάντες ἐμάχοντο, ‘settled down and fought,’ i.e. ‘fought 
steadily,’ or ‘made a regular battle of it.’ 

1. το. διέκπλοι, Glossary. 

11.14.15. μάχη... οὐκ ἦρχον, ‘would not strike the first blow’ (Grammar, 
§ 6). τὴν πρόρρησιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ‘their instructions from Athens,’ 

1, 29. διεκέκριτο οὐδὲν ἔτι, i.e. no more distinctions were observed 
between threatening and actually striking the Corinthian ships. 

1. 29. ξυνέπεσεν és τοῦτο ἀνάγκη ὥστε, «.7.A., Zé. ‘things came to 
such a pitch of necessity that.’ Thucydides describes with emphasis and 
highly wrought expression what was practically the first blow struck 
in the Peloponnesian war: ‘ And now the Athenians, seeing the distress 
of the Corcyraeans, began to help them with less reserve. They had 
at first refrained from actually charging a Corinthian ship. But as 
soon as the Corcyraeans turned and fled outright and the Corinthians 
pressed hard upon them, then every man set his hand to the work in 
eamest; all distinctions were forgotten: the hour had come when 
Athenians and Corinthians were driven to fight.’ 


1. 2. ds καταδύσειαν (for the opt. see on προσβάλλοιεν, ch. 49, 1. 6). 
xatabdve here, as the context shows, means ‘sink to the water-line,’ 
not sink outright: so Hdt. viii. 90. It means more than ‘ disable,’ 
cp. vii. 34 med. κατέδυ μὲν οὐδεμία ἁπλῶς, ἑπτὰ δέ τινες ἄπλοι ἔγένοντο, 
ἀντίπρωροι ἐμβαλλόμεναι καὶ ἀναρραγεῖσαι τὰς παρεξειρεσίας. 

1. 3. πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐτράποντο φονεύειν διεκπλέοντες μᾶλλον 
ἢ ζωγρεῖν. 

φονεύειν is the rare infinitive of purpose?, after πρὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ἐτράποντο (perhaps assisted by πρός, which suggests the construction 
πρὸς τὸ φονεύειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐτράποντο) ἃ. διεκπλέοντες has not the 
strict technical sense. 





τ Th. § 210 B; G. 8 229; R. 8 297; ep. § 283. 

2 G. § 205; cp. Κα. 336. 

* Kriiger compares vi. 69 fin. μαχούμενοι περί τε τῆς ἀλλοτρίας οἰκείαν 
σχεῖν καὶ τὴν οἰκείαν μὴ βλάψαι ἡσσώμενοι. 
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1.7. ἐπειδὴ ξυνέμιξαν ἀλλήλοις, ‘ when they had once engaged,’ goes 95: “ 
with the following, not with the preceding clause. 

1.7. οὐ ῥᾳδίως τὴν διάγνωσιν ἐποιοῦντο ὁποῖοι ἐκράτουν ἢ ἐκρατοῦντο, 
‘found it hard to distinguish by any visible difference (in appearance 
or eqeipment) between those on the winning and those on the losing 
side’: /#. to distinguish what kind of men were conquerors or con- 
quered *, The meaning is, that the Megarians and Ambraciots on the 
Corinthians’ own right wing, who, though actually defeated, ‘were on 
the conquering side,’ were indistinguishable from the Corcyraeans 
(Stahl). 

1, 8. ναυμαχία γὰρ αὕτη.... μεγίστη δὴ τῶν πρὸ ἑαυτῆΞ. Cp. notes 
on ch. 1, ll. 4, 7-9. 

1.17. ὅσαι ἦσαν λοιπαί as distinguished from tats πλοΐμοις means 
the ships which had not been engaged in the battle. 

1. 21. καὶ of Κορίνθιοι ἐξαπίνης πρύμναν ἐκρούοντο, when the Corin- 
thians, etc.’ 


1. 1. προϊδόντες, ‘catching sight of them.’ Ch, 51. 

L 4. ἐκ τοῦ ἀφανοῦς. The Athenian ships may have been hidden 
from the Corcyraeans (who were putting out from their own coast, ch. 50, 
1, 11) by Amphipagus, the S. E. headland of Corcyra. 

1. 6. νῆες ἐκεῖναι ἐπιπλέουσιν, ‘yonder are ships coming up!’ (not 
ἐκεῖναι αἱ vijes). 

1. 9. ἐτελεύτα és νύκτα is used because the full expression would be 
‘lasted till night and then stopped.’ 

1. 1. ὧν ἦρχε Γλαύκων τε ὃ Λεάγρον καὶ ᾿Ανδοκίδης ὃ Λεωγόρου. 

A contemporary inscription ? shows that the στρατηγοί commanding 
the squadron were Glaucon and two others, probably Metagenes and 
Dracontides : not Andocides. It has been noticed that Thucydides says 
ἦρχε, and does not use the word στρατηγός. But we cannot lay much 
stress on this: and the authority of the inscription must be preferred to 
that of the historian. 

1.12. διὰ τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ ναυαγίων. This is not said merely for 
the sake of picturesque effect as it might be in a modern historian, 
but probably indicates the obstacles which delayed the advance of the 
Athenians, and made its rapidity (οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον ἢ ὥφθησαν) more 
remarkable. Cp. Hdt. viii. 12, speaking of the Persian fleet after the 
first battle off Artemisium and the storm which followed; of δὲ νεκροὶ 
kal τὰ νανήγια ἐξεφορέοντο és τὰς ᾿Αφετάς, καὶ περί τε τὰς πρῴρας τῶν 
νεῶν εἱλέοντο καὶ ἐτάρασσον τοὺς ταρσοὺς τῶν κωπέων. 

1. 15. ἔγνωσαν καὶ ὡρμίσαντο. Both verbs probably refer to the 
Corcyraeans. στρατοπεδενομένοις just above (1. 10) therefore means 





1 Not ‘which side (ὁπότεροι) were winning or losing,’ for that was 
clear. 
2 C,1. Α. 1.179 and Suppl. iv. Parti. The text is given in the Appendix. 
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‘preparing to occupy their naval station’; and denotes a move- 
ment previous to ὡρμίσαντο. 


1. 8. αἰχμαλώτων τε περὶ φυλακῆς... καὶ ἐπισκευὴν οὐκ οὖσαν. Cp. 
note on σεισμῶν τε πέρι... ἡλίου τε ἐκλείψεις, ch. 23,1. 12. 

1. το. τοῦ δὲ οἴκαδε πλοῦ μᾶλλον διεσκόπουν ὅπῃ κομισθήσονται. 
The genitive depends on the clause ὅπῃ κομισθήσονται as if on a sub- 
stantive, ‘they considered about their voyage home (this point) how 
to get back’ (περί, or τόδε, τοῦ πλοῦ, ὅπῃ, κιτ.λ.) ᾽. 


1. 2. ἄνευ κηρυκείου. The herald’s staff was a rod surmounted by 
garlands, or, later, serpents on each side (frequently represented on 
Greek works of art in the hands of Hermes, Talthybius, etc.)?. The 
Corinthians sent their men on this perilous errand without a ‘flag of truce,’ 
in order to avoid admitting that they were at war with Athens: thus 
they would put the action of Athens ina more odious light (ch. 55, 1. 13). 

1. 4. πολέμου ἄρχοντες καὶ σπονδὰς Avovres. ‘in commencing 
hostilities and breaking a treaty’ (not necessarily ‘the treaty’ cp. on 
ch. 67, 1. 5). 

1. το. ὅσον ἐπήκουσεν, ‘all who were within hearing.’ ἐπακούω 
implies hearing from a distance or as a crowd might hear (ii. 36 fin.). 

1. 14. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλοσέ ποι βούλεσθε πλεῖν. The Athenians 
would understand that ἄλλοσε εἴ ποι βουλόμεθα in the mouth of the 
Corinthians just above, 1. 7, really meant ‘back to Corinth.’ 


14. 7d... ναυάγια καὶ νεκροὺς ἀνείλοντο. Classen remarks that 
the power of picking up the bodies of the dead without asking for a 
truce was a more doubtful criterion of victory on sea than it was on land. 


1. 9. πρῶτοι ὄντες THs πόλεως. The 800 slaves must have been rowers, 
the 250 free men were probably ἐπιβάται. It has been thought unlikely 
that ‘ the greater part’ of the freemen taken should have been ‘among 
the most influential men of the city’: but perhaps the richer men 
served as marines and the poorer in the land army which was not 
engaged (ch. 47, 1.7). Cp. Hdt. vi. 15, speaking of the Chians at the 
battle of Lade: παρείχοντο... νέας ἑκατόν, καὶ ἐπ’ ἑκάστης αὐτέων 
ἄνδρας τεσσαράκοντα τῶν ἀστῶν λογάδας ἐπιβατεύοντας. The terrible 
consequences of the capture of these prisoners are told in iii. 70 ff. 

1, 12, αἰτία δὲ αὕτη πρώτη ἐγένετο τοῦ πολέμου τοῖς Κορινθίοις és 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, és τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους goes with αἰτία, not with τοῦ 
πολέμου. ‘This was the first ground for the war which the Corinthians 
had against the Athenians.’ 





1 Kriiger (Grammar 47, 10, 8) compares i. 68, 1. 7 τῶν λεγόντων 
μᾶλλον imevocire ὡς ἕνεκα τῶν αὐτοῖς ἰδίᾳ διαφόρων λέγουσιν : Plato, 
Gorgias, 517 οὐδὲν παυόμεθα... ἀγνοοῦντες ἀλλήλων, ὅ τι λέγομεν. 

2 Dict. Ant. Caduceus: Baumeister, Denkmialer, vol. i. p. 681. 
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QUARREL WITH CORINTH ABOUT PoTIDAFA (56-65). 


Potidaea, like Corcyra earlier, and Plataea later, became a cause of Potidaea. 
war because both sides had certain claims upon it. It is said to have 
been founded by Periander, the famous tyrant of Corinth. The inhabi- 
tants seem to have paid six talents (more than £1,200) tribute annually 
to Athens, which about 436 B.C. was raised to fifteen talents. Olynthus 
and the Bottiaei, living in and near the town of Spartolus, were also 
tributaries of Athens; and the tribute of Spartolus had been raised 
about the same time as that of Potidaea, 

The Chalcidian cities, situated on the peninsulas of Pallene and The Chal- 
Sithonia and a small part of Acte, had been founded from Chalcis cidians. 
and Eretria in Euboea, in the days of their greatness, perhaps about 
700 B.C. 

The Bottiaeans, though they acted so readily with the Hellenes of The Bot- 
the Chalcidian cities, and though there were strange traditions of their tiaeans. 
partially Athenian origin’, are not known to have been a Hellenic race, 
but were probably akin to the Thracians. They had lived originally 
in Bottia or Bottiaea at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, had been 
expelled by the Macedonians, and had settled near Olynthus, their new 
home being called Botticé. 

The Hellenic or half-Hellenic monarchy and barbarian people of Perdiccas. 
Macedonia,—destined within less than a hundred years from this time to 
overthrow the power both of Athens and of Persia—now first appear in 
the story of Thucydides. It was the natural policy of Athens, in the 
interest of their tributaries on the coast, to weaken the growing strength 
of the Macedonian kings as much as possible, and to support their 
internal or external enemies; as in this case they had, at some time 
previous to the battle of Sybota, alienated Perdiccas by supporting 
Derdas (probably a kind of vassal prince) and Perdiccas’ own brother 
Philip against him. 

Perdiccas’ action in strengthening Olynthus might ultimately have Olynthus. 
proved fatal to the ambition of his successors, if the Greeks had had 
the wisdom to maintain Olynthus and the neighbouring cities, which 
she twice gathered round her in a kind of federation, against the power 
of Macedon—if Sparta had not fought against her in 379 and Athens 
had not delayed helping her till too late before her fall in 347. 





1 Plutarch, Theseus, xvi. Qu. Gr. xxxv. quotes a statement from Aristotle, 
that the Bottiaean maidens at their sacrifices sang Ἴωμεν eis ᾿Αθήνας: 
and also a story, in explanation of the custom, according to which they 
were partly Cretans, partly descendants of the Athenian children sent from 
Athens to Minos and spared by him. 
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The battle of Potidaea, according to Thue. ii. 2, took place about 
six months before the surprise of Plataea by the Thebans’, that is to say, 
about September, 432. We have seen (p. 30) that the battle of Sybota took 
place either soon after midsummer 433, or between then and the middle 
of 432. If the former date is correct, as is more probable’, the words 
at the beginning of ch. 56 (μετὰ ταῦτα δ᾽ εὐθὺς καὶ τάδε ξυνέβη γενέσθαι) 
are rather misleading ᾽, and must be interpreted by the opening words of 
ch. 57 ταῦτα δὲ πρὸς τοὺς Ποτιδαιάτας of ᾿Αθηναῖοι προπαρεσκευάζοντο εὐθὺς 
μετὰ τὴν ἐν Κερκύρᾳ ναυμαχίαν : the battle of Potidaea was about a year 
after the battle of Sybota, but the original demand of the Athenians 
which led to it followed ‘immediately’: then came the long negotia- 
tions (ἐκ πολλοῦ πράσσοντες, ch. 58, 1. 5) of Potidaea with Athens and also 
with Sparta; then the expedition of Archestratus who ‘found Potidaea 
already revolted’: forty days after the revolt the Corinthians arrived, 
and soon after the Athenian force moved from Pydna to Potidaea. 


1. 7. τὸ és Παλλήνην τεῖχος καθελεῖν. In iv. 51, the Athenians, owing 
to similar suspicions, demand the destruction of a new fortification 
from their sole remaining independent allies, the Chians. 

The Athenians, being strong on the sea, wish Potidaea to be 
defenceless on the side towards the sea: contrast viii. 16, where the 
Teians and their allies destroy the wall which the Athenians had built 
on the landward side of Teos (Classen). 

1. 7. ἐπιδημιουργούς. These officers may have had the same admini- 
strative authority in Potidaea as the ἐπίσκοποι in the subject cities of 
Athens or the dpyoorai in those of Sparta. 

The simple δημιουργός occurs as a name for magistrates, of what 
precise nature we cannot tell, at Mantinea (Thue. v. 47), and (in inscrip- 
tions) in many cities throughout Hellas *. 

1. 11. of, τά, ἐπὶ Θράκης, the fringe of Greek cities on the coast of 
Thrace. See Glossary, ἐπὶ Θράκης. 


1, 18. per’ ἄλλων δέκα cannot be right: for we never hear of more 
στρατηγοί than the regular number of ten; and the word is never used 





1 The difficulties caused by this date both here and i. 125, 1. 7 (see 
note) have suggested the possibility of some MS. error in ἕκτῳ μηνί, 
ii. 2, But if ἕκτῳ μηνί is wrong, we cannot tell what is right. 

2 Freeman, History of Sicily, vol. iii. p. 624: ‘One must suppose 
either the action at Korkyra or the action at Potidaea to have taken 
a longer time than one would think at first sight. Of the two alter- 
natives I prefer the second.’—See also Appendix to ch. 51, 1. 11. 

3 Compare the use of the word ἄρτι in iii. 3 init., 68 fin., to indicate 
intervals of three and four years since the beginning of the war. Such 
expressions are natural if written towards or after the end of the war. 

* Gilbert, Handbuch der Griechischen Alterthiimer, ii. p. 327. 
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by Thucydides, speaking of Athenians, in any but its technical sense. Ch. 57, 
The five στρατηγοί sent out soon afterwards (ch. 61, 1. 5) belong tothe 1.18. 
same year of office, which would make sixteen in all. τεσσάρων (δ', which 

might have been mistaken for δέκα), or δυοῖν, have been proposed. 


1.1, Ποτιδαιᾶται δὲ πέμψαντες μέν, κιτιλ. The four clauses of this Ch. 58. 
long sentence, introducing the main verb, 1. 9, τότε δὴ... ἀφίστανται 
(and ending severally at—vewrepifew pydév,—rtipwpiav, av δέῃ,--ὁμοίως 
ἔπλεον, arid ἐξ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐσβαλεῖν), would be Perfectly regular if 
ἔπρασσον in the second of them were omitted. If ἔπρασσον (which is 
in all the MSS.) be genuine, the second clause must be construed as 
a parenthesis (the comma after Κορινθίων being omitted). 

It is clear that the negotiations here described took place between the 
original demand on Potidaea (ch. 56, 1. 6) and the sending of Arches- 
tratus to enforce it. 

1. 5. ηὕροντο, ‘found for themselves’ =‘ obtained.’ 

1. 6. ἀλλ᾽ αἱ νῆες at ἐπὶ Μακεδονίαν καὶ ἐπὶ σφᾶς ὁμοίως ἔπλεον, 
‘but the fleet intended to attack Macedonia was to sail just as much 
against themselves 1.’ 

1. 7. τὰ τέλη τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων : probably the Ephors. 

1.13. τῆς ἑαυτοῦ γῆς Tis Μυγδονίας, the so-called ‘ partitive’ genitive *. 

1. 14. ἔδωκε νέμεσθαι, ‘to cultivate and live from’ (Glossary); not 
necessarily ‘ to inhabit.’ Perdiccas allowed the new inhabitants of Olyn- 
thus to draw their supplies from the fertile region lying N. of the city. 


. 16, καταστάντες ἐπολέμουν : see note on i. 4g, 1. 9 above. Ch. 59. 


1.8. ἦν γὰρ τοῖς Ποτιδαιάταις ἀεί ποτε ἐπιτήδειος. γάρ refers to Ch. 60. 
ἐστρατήγει, not to the intervening sentence κατὰ φιλίαν τε αὐτοῦ, «.7.A., 
which is subordinate to the preceding. Adeimantus, the father of 
Aristeus, was the commander of the Corinthian fleet at Salamis. 


1. 1. ἣ ἀγγελία τῶν πόλεων ὅτι ἀφεστᾶσιν, ‘the news of the revolt Ch. 61. 
of the cities.’ 

1,3. ὡς ἤσθοντο καὶ τοὺς μετ᾽ ᾿Αριστέως ἐπιπαρόνταβ. It is more 
likely that the Athenians sent fresh troops when they heard that the 
Corinthians were comzng than (some forty days after the revolt) when 
they heard that they had come. And the arrival of the Corinthians is 
mentioned as a fresh stage in the narrative, 1. 10 (ὁ ’Apioreds παρελη- 
λυθώς). ἐπιπαριόντας should therefore be read for émmapévras (Ullrich). 

1. 9. ἀναγκαίαν, Glossary. 





* But two very good MSS. omit αἱ before ἐπὶ Μακεδονίαν, which gives 
a simpler meaning, ‘the fleet was sailing as much against them as 
against Macedonia.’ 

2 Th. § 96: G. 88 161, 170: R. § 1οῖ. 
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1. 12, A glance at the map will show how unlikely it is that the 
Athenians, who were in u hurry to reach Potidaea, went to Beroea on 
the way. Beroea, moreover, was in Macedonia ; which makes the words 
ἀπανίστανται ἐκ τῆς Μακεδονίας just above very awkward. Besides, 
as the text stands, the Athenians committed an unaccountable breach 
of faith in attacking the town; the order of the words (κἀκεῖθεν ém- 
στρέψαντες καὶ πειράσαντες πρῶτον τοῦ χωρίου) is eccentric; and 
finally Gigonus, the next place mentioned, is sixty miles from Beroea, 
and could not possibly have been reached in three days’ slow march 
(κατ᾽ ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο és T'iyavov, |. 18). 

Pluygers’ most ingenious conjecture, ἐπὶ Erpepav', for ἐπιστρέψαντες, 
does not explain the détour to Beroea: and unfortunately we do not 
know where Strepsa was; but only that it was a tributary of Athens in 
the Thracian district. In fact there is a slight presumption against its 
having been near the Thermaic Gulf and three days’ slow march from 
Gigonus, for it is not mentioned by Herodotus in his list of Greek cities 
round the Thermaic Gulf (vii. 123)?. Nor is Brea, which was sug- 
gested by Bergk for Bépova, known to have lain between Pydna and 
Gigonus ; in fact, the little evidence there is points to its having lain 
among the Bisaltae, a long way to the East. 

Other conjectures might be mentioned. But the matter is not very im- 
portant; we may be content to suppose that the Athenians attacked 
without success an unknown town between Pydna and Gigonus, which 
must have been one of their revolted tributaries, and may have been 
Strepsa. Ifthe name of the town lurks in émotpépavtes, ‘ Beroea’ may be 
a mistake for some city on the coast to which the Athenians went by 
sea from Pydna (Therma has been suggested): proceeding, after the 
attack on the ‘ unknown town,’ by land (κατὰ γῆν, 1. 13). 


11. 2, 3. πρὸς Ὀλύνθῳ ἐν τῷ ἰσθμῷ. πρὸς ᾿Ολύνθον, ‘on the side 
toward Olynthus,’ should be read, with two good MSS., for πρὸς 
Ὀλύνθῳ *, ‘close to Olynthus.’ 

1, 3. καὶ ἀγορὰν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως ἐπεποίηντο. ‘ The city’ is Potidaea, 
not Olynthus. The object was to prevent the troops leaving the camp 
and dispersing into the city to get what they wanted—a common, and 
often disastrous, tendency in Greek armies. 





1 Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 382. 

? Miiller-Striibing (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1883), whoconjectures ἐπὶ Sxdyar, 
Campsa or Scapsa being mentioned in Hdt. vii. 123. But Campsa was 
probably less than three days’ march from Gigonus (Stahl). 

3 πρὸς Ὀλύνθῳ is inconsistent with ἐν τῷ ἰσθμῷ. ‘And Aristeus 
cannot have drawn up his own troops “close to Olynthus”’ and those 
of the Chalcidians, etc., ‘‘in Olynthus,” for in that case (@) he would 
have left Potidaea, which was his base of operations, undefended ; and 
(6) he could not have carried out his intention of placing the Athenians 
between two fires: ἐν μέσῳ ποιεῖν αὑτῶν τοὺς πολεμίους, 62, 1. 13’ 
(Jowett). 
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1.7. Ἰόλαον ἀνθ᾽ αὑτοῦ καταστήσας ἄρχοντα, i.e. Iolaus was to Ch. 62, 
govern Macedonia in the absence of Perdiccas. 

1, το. Χαλκιδέας δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἔξω ἰσθμοῦ ξυμμάχους, the Chalcidians 
and the other allies of Potidaea beyond the isthmus, i.e. the Bottiaeans. 

1, 12. ἐπὶ σφᾶς : against the troops under Aristeus on the isthmus. 


1. 3. ὁποτέρωσε... χωρήσας go together; ‘which way to choose for Ch. 63. 
a desperate rush.’ 

1. 6. παρῆλθε παρὰ τὴν χηλὴν διὰ τῆς θαλάσσηΞ. χηλή, a break- 
water, or heap of stones, thrown down under a sea-wall to protect it 
from the waves (so a scholium here '), sloping down like the front of a 
horse's hoof, whence the name. In vii. 52, viii. go, the top of the χηλή 
is clearly above water. παρά here probably means by the side of the 
breakwater, in the shallow water. The shallowness of the sea round 
Potidaea is indicated by the story in Herodotus viii. 129: Artabazus, 
the Persian general, tried to get into Potidaea through the sea, which 
owing to an unusual ebb ‘had become a swamp’ (τέναγος) : the sea 
rose again and all his men who could not swim were drowned. 

1. 20. αὐτῶν, the Athenians themselves as distinct from their allies. 


1. 8. Φορμίωνα τὸν ᾿Ασωπίου, the same who three years later won Ch. 64. 
the two great victories at the mouth of the Corinthian gulf. 


1. 2. ἢν μή τι ἀπὸ Πελοποννήσου ἢ ἄλλο παράλογον γίγνηται. Ch. 65. 
Aristeus seems to have rated at its true value the prospect of a speedy 
fulfilment of the Spartan promise (ch. 58, 1. 7). 

1. 6. τὰ ἐπὶ τούτοις παρασκευάζειν, 712. ‘to take the measures which 
came after this,’ which were rendered necessary by the refusal of the 
garrison to adopt his plan, ‘ wishing to do the best he could.’ 

1. 9. Eppudiwv?... πολλοὺς διέφθειρεν. Sermyle appears to have 
remained faithful to Athens. 


THE LACEDAEMONIAN ASSEMBLY (66-87). 


The Peloponnesian war was a struggle, not, as we are apt to think of Nature of 
it, between two great cities, but between a well-organised empire and a diplomatic 


loosely-knit confederacy. Athens was the head of the empire, and Dioeedmes 
Athens meant the sovereign people assembled in the Pnyx, swayed at ae Wat 


present by one great man. Of the confederacy, Sparta was officially the 
head, Corinth was the life and spirit. Had Athens wished to begin the 





1 There seems to be no ancient authority for deriving this meaning of 
χηλή from the sense ‘claw.’ The ends of a breakwater may project like 
claws into the sea at the entrance to a harbour, but need net do so. 

2 Σερμυλιῶν (from Σερμυλιεύς) is the right form. The MSS. vary 
between ‘EppvAiwy and Σερμυλίων. 
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war, a speech from Pericles and a vote in the assembly would have been 
enough; it would not have been necessary to consult her allies or 
subjects, Corcyra or Chios or Miletus. As it was, the impulse to war 
came from Corinth: and Corinth had to persuade, first the Lacedae- 
monian government and assembly, and then the general assembly of the 
representatives of the free allies, when the Lacedaemonian authorities 
had consented to summon them. This assembly represented conflicting 
interests (cp. p. 92), and every city in it, large or small—Pellene or 
Lepreum, as well as Corinth, Thebes or Mantinea—had an equal vote. 

First then the Corinthians stir up the Lacedaemonian government 
to fulfil the promise of invading Attica which it had given to Poti- 
daea. Thucydides speaks, as his manner is, in general terms of ‘the 
Corinthians,’ ‘the Lacedaemonians,’ ‘ the allies,’ without explaining who 
are meant by these terms, how far their action was formal or informal, 
and how far it required the sanction of the councils or people of their 
respective states. We only know that ‘the Lacedaemonians’ means the 
five Ephors acting by themselves or in concert with the Senate which 
included the two Kings. The Assembly, consisting of all citizens over 
thirty years of age, had little power, and might be overruled by the 
Ephors, though on an occasion like the present, when there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between a King and an Ephor, its decision must have 
been, as Grote points out (Part 11, ch. vi), of real importance. 

It must be remembered that the speeches of the Corinthians and the 
Athenians were delivered, not before an assembly of the representatives 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy; that came later (ch. 119-125 )—but 
before the ordinary Lacedaemonian assembly : Archidamus and Sthene- 
laidas speaking after the Athenians, Corinthians, and other strangers 
had withdrawn. 

The point of the Corinthian speech is : ‘ Athens is no longer content 
with oppressing her own allies; she is attacking yours—ourselves the 
Corinthians ; our colonies Corcyra and Potidaea ; Megara.’ 

The famous comparison between the Athenian and Spartan characters 
should be read with the narrative of ch. 89-117 fresh in the memory. 
For the last forty-eight years the Athenians had pursued various objects 
with untiring energy through success and failure: the Lacedaemonians 
had mostly let their allies fight their battles for them; and had only 
been stirred to action outside the Peloponnese when their ‘ metropolis’ 
in Doris or their rights over the temple at Delphi were assailed. 

The contrast drawn by the Corinthian orator between the two peoples 
has nothing to do with the contrast—so often present to the modern 
mind, and suggested by the English equivalents of νεωτεροποιοί, dpyad- 
τροπα, τὰ ἀκίνητα vdp4pa—between ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ or 
‘ progressive’ tendencies in legislation or in the development of a con- 
stitution. The Corinthians are thinking of ‘ foreign affairs’ and of the 
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executive branch of government, especially in diplomatic, military, and 
naval concems: and they contrast Spartan routine in these departments 
with the readiness of Athens to adopt new ways of doing things, new 
allies, and the new practical expedients which she had learnt from her 
wide experience. Governments like those of Philip of Macedon, or 
Sulla, or Julius Caesar, in ancient times; and in modern times Prussia 
under Frederick II or Bismarck and Moltke, and France under the 
Convention or Napoleon I, however different from each other, would 
all be νεωτεροποιοί in the sense in which the Corinthians use the word. 


1. 1, Πελοποννήσιοι in 1.1 and 1. 5 means the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. Athens had a ‘casus belli’ against the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy owing to the action of Corinth. But there was, so far, actual 
war between Athens and Corinth only; for Corinth had acted ἰδίᾳ, i.e. 
not in concert with the rest of the confederacy or with Sparta its head, 
and her action might conceivably be disowned by the rest. 

l. 2. προσγεγένηντο, in addition to the Athenian alliance with 
Corcyra and the battle of Sybota, ch. 55 fin.+ 


1. 5. ὅτι σπονδάξΞ τε λελυκότες elev. σπονδάς may be general, ‘a 
treaty,’ or may refer to the Thirty Years’ Peace, being used as a kind of 
proper name without the article 3, 

1.7. κρύφα δέ, scl. πρεσβευόμενοι (insert a comma after κρύφα δέ). 
The Aeginetans had been conquered (ch. 105) and become tributary 
members of the Athenian empire twenty-four years before this time (456). 
What were the provisions of the Thirty Years’ Peace on which they 
based their claims to ‘autonomy ’ we do not know *. Nor do we know 
how the treaty was supposed to forbid the exclusion of the Megarians 
from Athenian harbours and markets; Pericles (ch. 144) treats the sup- 
position with contempt. , 

1.9. προσπαρακαλέσαντες τῶν ξυμμάχων τε καὶ εἴ tis τι ἄλλο 
ἔφη ἠδικῆσθαι ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων. It has been thought strange that the 
Lacedaemonians should summon any one but their own allies. But 
the Aeginetans (just mentioned) were not members of their alliance ; and 





1 προεγεγένηντο would mean ‘such were the first grievances,’ or 
‘ grievances which had arisen thus far’: cp. ch. 23. 

2 So πατήρ, πόλις, and other familiar words (Th. §§ 46-48, R. § 10). 
There is no exact parallel to the case of σπονδαί, but there may be indica- 
tions of such a use in Thuc. i. 53, 1. 4 (see Jowett’s note), 55, 1.13; 78, 
1. 11; 123, l. 10, and ν. 36 init. 

3 The payment of tribute was not by itself inconsistent with ‘auto- 
nomy.’ Busolt, vol. ii. 556, illustrates this claim on the part of Aegina by 
the special terms which in the Peace of Nicias were guaranteed to the 
revolted cities of Thrace, τὰς δὲ πόλεις φερούσας τὸν φόρον τὸν ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Αρισγείδου αὐτονόμους εἶναι (v. 18). 
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Ch. 67, they may have been willing to hear complaints from other subjects of 
1.9. Athens besides the Aeginetans’. 
1. 14. λιμένων τε εἵργεσθαι, see note on i. 139. 


Ch. 68. 1.1. τὸ πιστὸν ὑμᾶς ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι... ἀπιστοτέρους és τοὺς 
ἄλλους, ἤν τι λέγωμεν, καθίστησιν. 

The point really is ‘you Lacedaemonians trust each other so much 
(in home affairs public and private) that you are inclined to trust your 
enemies too.’ But Thucydides gives a more antithetical turn to the 
phrase; ‘ You trust each other so much that you are inclined to distrust 
us others (i.e. your allies), if we have anything to say (against your 
enemies whom you trust).’ 

So with Bekker’s punctuation the words must be construed. But then 
Thucydides’ meaning is very imperfectly expressed. It is better to 
punctuate with Poppo ἀπιστοτέρους, és τοὺς ἄλλους ἤν τι λέγωμεν, 
καθίστησι, and translate ‘makes you inclined to distrust, if we have 
anything to say against others.’ For the order of the words, cp. (with 
Kriiger) ili. 37 init. διὰ γὰρ τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀδεὲς καὶ ἀνεπιβούλευτον 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους, καὶ és τοὺς ξυμμάχους τὸ αὐτὸ ἔχετε. 

1. 4. ἀμαθίᾳ πλέονι, ‘more than you would otherwise have had.’ 
‘ This unsuspicious temper may give you dignity (σωφροσύνη, Glossary), 
but it makes you blunder in your conduct of foreign affairs.’ 

1. 6. οὐ περὶ ὧν ἐδιδάσκομεν, «.7.A., ‘instead of ever taking the 
trouble to see what we were continually trying to point out to you, 
you preferred to suspect personal motives on the part of the speakers.’ 

1.6. τὴν μάθησιν ἐποιεῖσθε means ἐμανθάνετε " with a slightly 
heightened force, ‘ you would not learn.’ 

1, 7. τῶν λεγόντων, genitive after the clause ὡς ἕνεκα, «.7.A., ‘suspected 
this in the speakers, namely that,’ etc. See on ch. 52, 1. 10. 

1. 14. τί Set μακρηγορεῖν, ὧν, «εἴ, ἡμᾶς, ὧν, «.7.A., ‘why should we 
speak at length, when you see some of us,’ etc. 

1. 15. τοὺς μὲν δεδουλωμένους, especially Aegina, Corcyra: τοῖς δέ, 
Corinth herself, Megara: ξυμμάχοις, Potidaea and her allies. 

1. 16, ἐκ πολλοῦ προπαρεσκευασμένους : i. e. their aggressions have 
been made upon a deliberate plan; they will all be of use to them in 
the event of a war with the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

1. 17. οὐ yap ἂν Κέρκυράν τε ὑπολαβόντες, κιτιλ. The Corinthians 
calmly ignore their own quarrel with Corcyra and the fact that Corcyra 
herself had applied to Athens; also that Potidaea was an Athenian 
tributary which they themselves had induced to revolt. 

1, 20. πρὸς τὰ ἐπὶ Θρᾷκης ἀποχρῆσθαι, i.e. ὥστε ἀποχρῆσθαι αὐτοῖς 
(τοῖς ἐπὶ Θράκης), not τῷ χωρίῳ, Potidaea. zt, ‘as regards the cities 





1 Bekker may therefore be right in retaining re after ξυμμάχων with 
three good MSS., though most editors, taking καί =‘ also,’ omit it. 
2 R. 88 189, 199. 
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Ch. 67, ἰ. 14—Ch. ὅρ, ἰ. 26. 


on the Thracian coast, for making the best of them’ as dependencies. Ch. 68, 


Cp. for the construction note on ch. 50, 1. 3. 


1. 1, τό Te πρῶτον answers to és τόδε τε del, not to καὶ ὕστερον, Ch. 69. 


which is subordinate to τὸ πρῶτον. 

1. 3. ἀποστεροῦντες, ‘defrauding?’ not ‘depriving’; ἀποστερεῖν and 
its derivatives are regularly used with the odious sense of ‘cheat.’ 

1. 6. αὐτὸ δρᾷ, sc’. δουλοῦται. εἴπερ καί, not ‘especially if? (ἄλλως 
τε καί). “Τῇ αἵ the same time he enjoys a reputation for generosity as 
the champion of Hellenic freedom.’ εἴπερ καί shows that ὃ δυνάμενος 
above, though general in form, really means ‘ Sparta.’ 

1. 8. μόλις δὲ νῦν re? ξυνήλθομεν, καὶ οὐδὲ viv ἐπὶ φανεροῖς. ἐπὶ φανε- 
pots is not exactly ‘with a clear issue before us,’ but ‘on a clear under- 
standing.’ They had not made up their minds yet whether Athens was in 
the wrong : they should by this time have taken for granted that she was. 

1. 9. Χρῆν, nearly equivalent to ἐχρῆν ἄν, is said, not only of ‘some- 
thing which ought to have happened, but did not,’ but of ‘something 
which ought to be happening now, but is not.’ So here, χρῆν yap οὐκ 
εἰ ἀδικούμεθα ἔτι okoTetv =‘ we ought not to be still considering as we 
are, whether we are wronged *.’ 

1. το. ot γὰρ δρῶντες βεβουλευμένοι, κιτιλ. οἱ δρῶντες, ‘the active 
party,’ i. 6. the Athenians referred to under a general form of words, like 
the Spartans in 6 δυνάμενος παῦσαι above. 

1. το. βεβουλευμένοι is opposed to οὐ διεγνωκόταΞ. ἤδη goes with 
βεβουλευμένοι, and καὶ οὐ μέλλοντες is opposed to βεβουλευμένοι ἤδη : 
cp. ch. 42, ll. 7, 8 φανερὰν ἔχθραν ἤδη καὶ οὐ μέλλουσαν πρὸς Ἱορινθίους 
κτήσασθαι. ἤδη must not be taken with διεγνωκότας as if the meaning 
were πρὸς οὔπω διεγνωκότας, ‘against men who have not yet made up 
their minds.’ ee 

1.12. οἵᾳ 680... καὶ ὅτι κατ᾽ ὀλίγον go together: Grammar, § 28. 

1, 13. οἰόμενοι, ‘as long as they think.’ 

1. 14. γνόντες, ‘ when they see.’ 

1, 17. διπλασιουμένην, pres. ‘when it is being doubled,’ ‘fast 
doubling.’ 

1. 18. ἀσφαλεῖς, ‘men that can be relied upon,’ ‘sure men.’ 

1.19. ὧν dpa, κ.τ.λ. -- ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῶν dpa (ὧν may=ddN αὐτῶν as well as 
καὶ αὐτῶν) : λόγος, ‘reputation’: épyov, ‘reality,’ or true character. 

1.23, αὐτοί with ἐπελθεῖν. Grammar, ὃ 3. 

1. 24. πρὸς πολλῷ δυνατωτέρους, «.7.A., ‘because you close with 
them when they are far stronger than they were.’ 

1, 26. περὶ αὑτῷ τὰ πλείω σφαλέντα, Zz. ‘stumbled over himself,’ or 





1 Shilleto, note ad loc. 
2 It is not necessary to alter τε to γε: viv before τε really means 
‘late’: ὀψέ τε καὶ οὐκ ἐπὶ φανεροῖς is the idea. 


5. Th, 8 198. 2, 3; G.§ 222. n.2: R. 8. 282. 
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Ch. 69, 
1. 26. 


Ch. 70. 


Book I. Notes. 


‘tripped himself up’: so ‘owed his fall more to his own blunders 
than to you.’ 

1. 27. τοῖς ἁμαρτήμασιν αὐτῶν, c.g. the Egyptian expedition; the 
Athenian action with regard to Boeotia (see notes on ch. 111, 1. 3; 113). 
1. 29. af ὑμέτεραι ἐλπίδες. See on φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ, ch. 33, lL 18. 

1. 29. διὰ τὸ πιστεῦσαι goes closely with ἀπαρασκεύους. ‘For as to 
hoping in you, we all know that people have been ruined in that way 
before now ; their confidence had left them quite defenceless.’ Thasos 
(ch. tor), Euboea (ch. 114) are cases in point. 

1. 30. ἐπ᾽ ἔχθρᾳ, ‘in a spirit of enmity, and not rather of reproof.’ 

1. 31. φίλων ἀνδρῶν, ‘is meant for friends who,’ etc. 


1, 1. ἄξιοι. Not ‘we, if any one, are worthy,’ but ‘we, if any one, 
are the right persons to’—because Corinth had suffered most. 

1, 2. τῶν διαφερόντων, probably ‘interests,’ not ‘differences’ as in δια- 
φέροντας below. A Greek reader would not have noticed the use of 
the same word in different senses, any more than in ch. 78, ll. 11, 12 
(λύειν and λύεσθαι). 

1. 4. ὑμῖν depends on ὃ ἀγὼν ἔσται. 

1. 6. νεωτεροποιοί, cp. i. 102,1. 10. 

1.7. τὰ ὑπάρχοντά τε σώζειν, supply ὀξεῖς in an ironical sense from 
the preceding words. 

1. 8. τἀναγκαῖα, not ‘what is necessary,’ but ‘ what is barely sufficient,’ 
‘indispensable.’ Glossary. 

1. 8. ἐξικέσθαι, ‘come up with,’ ‘rise to.’ 

1. 9. παρὰ γνώμην κινδυνευταί, ‘venturesome beyond their better 
judgment.’ γνώμη must have the same sense as τῆς γνώμης just below. 

1. 15. τῷ ἐπελθεῖν, ‘aggression,’ involving absence from home. 

1. 17. καὶ νικώμενοι ἐπ᾽ ἐλάχιστον ἀναπίπτουσιν. ἀναπίπτειν generally 
means to ‘fall backwards’: here, as the antithesis to ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐξέρχον- 
ται shows, it means ‘fall back,’ ‘give ground.’ Instances are the 
perseverance of the Athenians in the wars against Aegina (ch. 105) 
and Samos (ch, 117), the colonization of Amphipolis after the disaster of 
ch. 100, the battle of Oenophyta ‘on the sixty-second day’ after Tanagra 
(ch. 108), the repeated attacks on Sicyon (ch. 108, 111). 

1. 17. ἔτι δὲ τοῖς μὲν σώμασιν ἀλλοτριωτάτοις, K.7.A., ‘ they treat their 
bodies in their country’s cause, as if they had nothing whatever to 
do with them (i.e. throw away their lives as recklessly as if they 
belonged to some one else), but their spirit (or their wills) they treat 
as most peculiarly their own to be used in her service.’ The γνώμη 
of an Athenian is the spirit just described, the spirit of enterprise, 
audacity, and unfailing hope. He would give up his body to wounds 
or death, but would jealously guard, and never give up, the best qualities 
of his heart and will?. γνώμη is not exactly ‘mind’; the word is used 





1 Or (perhaps better) ‘their bodies they put at the disposal of the 
enemy: over their spirit they retain the most perfect mastery.’ 
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Ch. 69, ἰ. 27—Ch. 71, ἰ. 2. 


too much of zvtelectual qualities, whereas Thucydides is thinking chiefly Ch. 70, 
of the τοδί: ‘ spirit’ is slightly ambiguous. Glossary, γνώμη. 1.17. 

l.20, καὶ ἃ μὲν ἂν ἐπινοήσαντες μὴ ἐξέλθωσιν, «.7.A. For ἐξέλθωσιν 
with acc. see Glossary (ἐπεξιέναι). The three clauses describe the feel- 
ings of the Athenians, (1) when their plans are never carried out at all, 
(2) when they succeed, (3) when they fail. 

L 21. ὀλίγα... τυχεῖν πράξαντες, ‘that what they have just done is 
little’; hence as Classen ‘ that they have done but little this time’; or 
‘that they have really done little,’ i.e. ‘ have done little after all.’ 

1.22. του, after πείρᾳ, ‘in attempting anything.’ 

1. 23. ἐπλήρωσαν, ‘iterative’ aor.) 

1. 28. ἡγεῖσθαι (as well as κτᾶσθαι) is governed by διὰ τό, and 

ἡγεῖσθαι itself governs ἡσυχίαν ἀπράγμονα as well as ἄλλο τι. 

Pericles, in ii. 38, 39 fin, gives a picture of the Athenians exactly 
opposite to that given of them by the Corinthians here: καὶ μὴν καὶ τῶν 
πόνων πλείστας ἀναπαύλας τῇ γνώμῃ ἐπορισάμεθα, ἀγῶσι μέν γε καὶ θυσίαις 
διετησίοις νομίζοντες, x.7.A.,and καίτοι εἰ ῥᾳθυμίᾳ μᾶλλον ἢ πόνων μελέτῃ 

- ἐθέλοιμεν κινδυνεύειν. The oligarchic author of [Xen.] Athen. Polit. 
(iii. 2) says that the feasts at Athens threw all business into arrears.— 
The Corinthians colour their description of Athens by way of a lesson to 
their hearers the Lacedaemonians; who had thrice during the Persian wars 
neglected their duty in order to keep a festival—the new moon at Mara- 
thon, the Carnea before Thermopylae, the Hyacinthia before Plataea. 

Jowett quotes some interesting parallels to the thought. ‘Burke, 
Speech on American Taxation (of Lord Grenville), “He took public 
business, not as a duty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure which 
he was to enjoy.” The same thought occurs, a little exaggerated, in 
the “Letter toa Noble Lord.” Speaking of his own son, Burke says, 
“δ was made a public creature; and had no enjoyment whatever but 
in the performance of some duty.” 

‘Cp. also Shakespeare, Macbeth i. 4, ‘‘ The rest is labour, which is 
not used for you” : and Goethe, Pandora (end) : 

“© Prometheus—Was kiindest du fiir Feste mir? Sie lieb ich nicht; 
Erholung reichet Miiden jede Nacht genug. 
Des echten Mannes wahre Feier ist die That ?!”’ 


1. 2. καὶ οἴεσθε τὴν Fouxiav, «.7.A. ‘Instead of respecting your Ch. 71, 
neighbour’s rights, and defending your own ina manly way, you think of 
nothing but his susceptibilities and your own immediate interests.’ Such 





1 Th. § 142. 3; G. § 205. 

2 Bekker (ed. 1821) quotes a curious application of the passage from 
Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 292 Δῆλον, ὅτι οἱ τὸ θεῖον ἐξητασμένως σέβειν 
θέλοντες εὔλογόν τι πράττοιε μεταλαμβάνοντες. τῶν δημοτελῶν € ἑορτῶν. 
ἑορτὴ γάρ, ὥς φησί τις καὶ τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν σοφῶν, καλῶς λέγων, οὐδὲν 
ἄλλο ἐστίν, ἢ τὸ τὰ δέοντα πράττειν. 
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Ch. 71, is the general meaning. There is an awkwardness in the expression : 


1.2 


for the position of od before τούτοις (not before οἴεσθε) shows that the 
sentence should really have concluded, ἀλλὰ τούτοις of ἂν ἄλλους τε μὴ 
λυπῶσιν καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀμυνόμενοι μὴ βλάπτωνται, or the like. Lzterally, ‘You 
hold that peace lasts longest, not for such men as on the one hand do 
(only) what is just with their armed force, but by their spirit on the other 
hand show clearly—in case they are wronged—that they will not put 
up with it; but you measure out equality on the basis of not annoying 
others, and yourselves avoiding actual harm by self-defence’ (i.e. 
defending yourselves only against actual harm)?. 

1. 3. τῇ παρασκευῇ, ‘with their material force.’ 

1. 4. τῇ γνώμῃ, ‘ by the spirit or character which they show.’ 


1. 4. ἢν ἀδικῶνται in sense follows μὴ ἐπιτρέψοντες. 
1. 5. ἐπὶ τῷ, ‘on the principle of.’ 
2 6. τὸ ἴσον νέμετε, ‘You deal out to your neighbours what is fair,’ 
‘observe faimess in your dealings with them.’ See further in 
Reccadin 


1.9. ἀνάγκη δ᾽ ὥσπερ téexvys ἀεὶ τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα κρατεῖν, i.e. ὥσπερ 
τέχνης (as in the case of an art) οὕτω καὶ τούτων τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα : ‘ the 
last improvement in the conduct of affairs, as in an art’ (we might say 
a manufacture or a business) ‘must always prevail.’ τέχνης is an ex- 
tension of the primary sense of the genitive*: /¢. ‘within the sphere of 
art’; or we may supply τὰ émyryvdpeva, For τέχνη (not ‘fine art’) 
see Glossary. 

1. το. τὰ ἀκίνητα νόμιμα. νόμιμα means not laws, but usages, ‘the 
traditions of government’: cp. Glossary, νόμος. 

1. 11. πρὸς πολλὰ δέ, k.7.A. ‘Those who have to meet many calls must 
employ many new (ém-) devices.’ 

1. 14. μέχρι... τοῦδε ὡρίσθω ὑμῶν ἣ βραδυτής -- μέχρι τοῦδε mpo- 
ελθοῦσα ὡρίσθω, cp. note on ch. 51,1. 9. 

1. 15. ὥσπερ ὑπεδέξασθε, only with Ποτιδαιάταις, cp. ch. 58, 1. 7. 

1. 18. πρὸς ἑτέραν τινὰ ξυμμαχίαν τρέψητε, probably the alliance of 
the Argives (Schol.): Argos was the only state outside the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance, except Athens, which stood on a level with Sparta. 
Eleven years later the Corinthians, dissatisfied with the Peace of Nicias, 
did ally themselves with Argos. This highly probable allusion gives 





1 Cp. Seeley’s Life of Stein, vol. i. p. 231, ‘Prussia allowed Napoleon 
to introduce a French army into the heart of the Empire’ (1803), ‘and 
Haugwitz wrote ... “ The King is determined once for all to show to 
all Europe in the most open manner that he will positively have no war 
unless he ts himself directly attacked.” This does indeed assert in words 
that Prussia had still spirit enough left for a war of self-defence: but 
when self-defence is so rigidly interpreted as to exclude the defence of 
one’s nearest neighbours and of those whose safety is intimately involved 
with one’s own, it becomes almost a word without meaning.’ 

2 R. § 86. 
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more point to οὔτε ξυνηθεστέρους, 1. 24; for Argos, unlike Corinth or 
Sparta, was a democracy. 

1. 19. οὔτε πρὸς θεῶν, «.7.A., ‘neither before the Gods who witnessed 
our oaths, nor before men who take notice of our actions'’; ‘whose eyes 
are upon us’ (Jowett). 

1, 23. οὔτε γὰρ ὅσια ἂν ποιοῖμεν μεταβαλλόμενοι. Supply ‘in that 
case,’ i.e. βουλομένων ὑμῶν προθύμων εἶναι. Otherwise there would be 
a contradiction with δρῷμεν δ᾽ ἂν ἄδικον οὐδέν above. 

1. 26. μὴ ἐλάσσω ἐξηγεῖσθαι. μὴ ἐλάσσω is proleptic : ‘strive that 
the Peloponnese may not be weaker under your leadership.’ 


The speech of the Athenians is, as they observe with much dignity 
themselves, in no sense an answer to the Corinthian or other attacks. 
They rightly decline to plead their cause before the citizens of Sparta, 
and content themselves with arguing that the strong and wide-spread 
feeling against their empire? is unreasonable. They do not attempt to 
establish any community of interest between themselves and their allies ; 
to show, as Nicias does (vii. 63), that the allies were benefited by Athenian 
tule, or even to point out, as Thucydides himself does (i. 99), that the 
tributary allies were themselves to blame for their dependent position. 
They speak* only of their own services in the Persian war; of the 
voluntary offer of leadership to them by the allies, and of the historical 
necessity which had forced empire upon them. ‘They plead, almost as 
frankly as in the Melian dialogue itself, the laws of human nature which 
make it inevitable that the strong should rule and that the weak should 
grumble, and which make the appeal to justice a mere hypocrisy. And 
they employ the paradoxical and by no means conciliatory argument 
that their allies were in fact spoilt by overkindness. In the concluding 
appeal to arbitration under the terms of the Peace, repeated finally by 
Pericles (ch. 144), they are on ground which cannot be shaken, as the 
Lacedaemonians themselves felt when the war began to turn against 
them (vii. 18). 

The prediction (end of ch. 76), afterwards realised, that the Spartan 
dominion would prove worse than the Athenian, probably represents 
not what was said at the time, but the experience of the Hellenic world 


in 404-396 *. 





1 πρὸς ἀνθρώπων τῶν αἰσθανομένων cannot mean ‘ intelligent men’: 
αἰσθανόμενος τῇ ἡλικίᾳ, ν. 26, is no parallel. 

2 Thue. ii. 8 ἡ δὲ εὔνοια παρὰ πολὺ ἐποίει τῶν ἀνθρώπων μᾶλλον és τοὺς 
Λακεδαιμονίους, ἄλλως τε καὶ προειπόντων ὅτι τὴν “Ελλάδα ἐλευθεροῦσιν. 

83 Compare throughout Euphemus’ defence of the Athenian empire 
at Camarina, vi. 82-85. 

τ See Grote, ch. Ixxii. 
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Ch. 72. 


Ch. 73. 


Book I. Notes. 


But was any speech of the kind ever delivered before the Lace- 
daemonian assembly at all? Thucydides’ narrative (ch. 73), taken in 
its natural sense, implies that while the assembly was going on the 
Athenians heard of the Corinthian and other speeches, applied for 
leave to speak themselves, obtained it, and came forward. This is 
not impossible (especially if the assembly took up more than one day), 
but it is very unlikely. We can hardly suppose that Thucydides has in- 
vented the whole affair as a device for introducing as early as possible 
a telling apology for the Athenian empire ; he may however be writing 
from an imperfect report, or an imperfect recollection, of the manner in 
which the Athenian remonstrance was delivered. 

There is nothing suspicious in the accidental presence of the Athenian 
envoys at Sparta at this juncture. Various matters of business must have 
continually been arising between the two states. There is a similar 
incident in Xen. Hell. v. 4. 22; where some Lacedaemonian envoys 
happen to be at Athens at the time when Sphodrias, the Spartan harmost 
in Thespiae, is bribed by the Thebans to invade Attica. 


ll. 1-3. τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων ἔτυχε γὰρ mpecBela ... καὶ ds ἤσθοντο τῶν 
λόγων, κιτιλ. τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων is genitive under the influence of πρεσβεία 
following ; and καί is used before ὡς ἤσθοντο as if γάρ had not preceded. 
Cp. ch. 115, 1. 13 τῶν δὲ Saplwy ἦσαν γάρ tTives!, #.7.A. Grammar, § 30, Ὁ. 

1. 4. τῶν μὲν ἐγκλημάτων πέρι, κιτιλ. Partly because they were not 
bound to answer these charges before the Lacedaemonian assembly 
(ch. 73 init.) : partly no doubt because a premature and unauthorised 
answer might have compromised Athens in subsequent negotiations. 

1. 13. εἴ τι μὴ ἀποκωλύοι does not apparently differ in meaning from 
εἰ μή τι ἀποκωλύοι. 

1. 14. ἐπιέναι, come before, or into, the assembly, opposed to παρελ- 
θόντες, coming forward, ‘rising’ to speak. 


1. 4. οὐ γὰρ παρὰ δικασταῖς ὑμῖν, «.7.A., ἡμῶν and τούτων are gen. 
after δικασταῖς---- you are not a court to try our case or theirs, that we 
should defend ourselves before you.’ 

1. 7. χεῖρον βουλεύσησθε (aor.), ‘take an ill-advised resolution.’ 

1. 8. τοῦ παντὸς λόγου, k.7.A. ‘ The general outcry that has been raised 
against us,’ or, in modern phrase, ‘ the general prejudice against us.” 

1. το. τὰ πάνυ παλαιά, such favourite topics as the victories of 
Athens over the Amazons, and over Eumolpus: her kindness to the 
Heracleidae (Schol.), ete. 

1. 11. ὧν ἀκοαὶ μᾶλλον λόγων, «.7.A., ‘for they are attested by mere 





Ὁ In this parallel passage there is no ‘irregular’ καί before ξυνθέμενοι, 
1. 15; but the meaning would have been clearer if anything had there 
been one. 
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hearsay, not by the eye-witness of those to whom we are about to Ch. 78, 
speak.’ 111. 

1. 12. ὅσα αὐτοὶ ξύνιστε, ‘all that you know as well as we.’ 

ll, 12,13. εἰ καὶ δι’ ὄχλου μᾶλλον ἔσταν del προβαλλομένοις 1, ‘ even 
if (p. 44, footnote 2) as we are always talking about them, we are likely 
to find (ἔσται) that they are a positive annoyance to you’ (μᾶλλον, an 
annoyance and not a pleasure). προβαλλομένοις, according to this 
translation is ‘ dat. of interest’ with ἔσται, not dat. after δι᾽ ὄχλου. Such 
is probably the meaning, but the Greek as it stands will hardly bear it. 
(See Appendix.) 

The sense ‘an annoyance to us because we are always putting them 
forward’ is too arrogant for the opening of a speech, and does not suit 
the tone of the following words. 

1. 14. 4s τοῦ μὲν ἔργου, .7.A., ‘in the reality of which,’ etc. 

1. 17. μαρτυρίου kai δηλώσεως : a setting forth in evidence, a formal 
protest. μαρτύρομαι, i.e. ‘call to witness,’ often =‘ protest.’ 

1. το. Μαραθῶνί τε μόνοι προκινδυνεῦσαι τῷ βαρβάρῳ, κιτιλ. τῷ 
βαρβάρῳ is dative because προκινδυνεῦσαι involves μάχεσθαι. For μόνοι 
προκινδυνεῦσαι compare the famous adjuration Dem. De Cor. 208 (263) 
μὰ τοὺς Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύσαντας τῶν προγόνων καὶ τοὺς ἐν Πλα- 
ταιαῖς παραταξαμένους καὶ τοὺς ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχήσαντας. 

1. 23. ἀδυνάτων ἂν ὄντων, ‘ when it would have been impossible*’; as 
in ch. 1, 1. 11 ἀδύνατα ἦν. 

1. 25. ὁμοίας, i.e. ‘what it was before.’ 


1, 5. vats μέν ye és τὰς τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους δύο μοιρῶν. If Ch. 74. 
the text is correct Ὁ, Thucydides has put into the mouth of the Athenian 
speaker a violent exaggeration. Rather less than 3 of 400 would be 
nearly 266; but no writer says that the Athenians had more than 200 ships 
at Salamis. Aeschylus gives the whole number of ships as 310 (Persae, 
1. 338). Herodotus says 378 (viii. 48) *, of which the Athenians sent 200, 
including twenty which they lent to the Chalcidians. Ctesias says the 
number of Athenian ships was 110 out of a total of 700 (Pers. 26)! 

1. 8. ὑμεῖς δὴ μάλιστα ἐτιμήσατε ἄνδρα Eévov, κιτιλ. Whereas the 
Spartans usually discouraged strangers. See Hadt. viii.124: Themistocles 





1 Classen’s suggestion προβαλλόμενα removes all difficulty. But if 
genuine, how did it get corrupted into προβαλλομένοις ? 

? Herodotus (vii. 139) expresses the same opinion in very strong 
terms. Had not Athens stood firm, Sparta would have been lost : 
Athens (not Sparta) was the deliverer of Hellas. 

3 Four bad MSS. read τριακοσίας : a reading which would remove all 
difficulty and agrees with the estimate current in the Orators, e.g. Dem. 
De Cor. 238 (297) τριακοσίων οὐσῶν τῶν πασῶν, τὰς διακοσίας ἡ πόλις 
παρέσχετο. τριακοσίας is too like a correction to be confidently accepted : 
but possibly it may be genuine, and τετρακοσίας may be a thoughtless 
correction by some one who remembered Herodotus’ number, 378. 

* The separate items of his catalogue make up only 366. 
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was presented with an olive-wreath and with the finest chariot in Sparta, 
and escorted on his departure by a picked corps of 300. 

1. 26. οὐδὲν ἂν ἔτι ἔδει ὑμᾶς, «.7.A., ‘you would not any longer 
have had to fight,’ because it would have been no good—two ideas 
which often run into each other?. 


1.1. Gp’ ἀξιοί ἐσμεν, «.7.4., here, ‘do we of deserve ... not to be— 
i.e. do we deserve to be—so very odious in men’s eyes, merely because 
we have an empire?’ 

1. “. γνώμης ξυνέσεως, ‘ our sagacity of judgment,’ or ‘ the good sense 
of our resolution.’ γνώμης is genitive after fuvécews. 

1. 2. ἀρχῆς depends on ἐπιφθόνως διακεῖσθαι ?. 

1. 5. τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τοῦ βαρβάρου, ‘ what was still to be destroyed of 
the Barbarian power,’ i. e. his posts in Europe, and his power of injuring 
the Greek cities on the coast of Asia, or of attacking Greece again. 

1.7. ἐξ αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ ἔργου, κιτλ. Here the Athenians enter upon 
the real difficulties of their apology. What they had received at the 
request of the allies was the #yexovia—the leadership of a free con- 
federacy—not the ἀρχή or government of tributaries. 

1. 7. τὸ πρῶτον corresponds to καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ἔτι ἐδόκει εἶναι (1. 9). 
The Athenians were first driven to tur their ἡγεμονία into an ἀρχή 
properly so called by ‘motives of fear, honour, and interest,’ and after 
that they could not endanger themselves by relaxing the strictness of 
their rule (with dvévras, supply αὐτήν, τὴν ἀρχήν, from 1. 8 above). 

1. το. καί τινων καὶ ἤδη ἀποστάντων κατεστραμμένων, ‘and what is 
more, after we had had to reduce some who had revolted.” ἀποστάντων is 
subordinate to κατεστραμμένων ; Grammar, §11. καί before ἤδη qualifies 
the whole sentence: ἤδη goes with κατεστραμμένων. 

1, 13. καὶ γὰρ ἂν... ἐγίγνοντο, ‘ would have been,’ not ‘ would now 
be’; Grammar, § 17. 

1. 14. τῶν μεγίστων πέρι κινδύνων, " when the greatest dangers were 
concerned,’ i.e. in the face of the greatest dangers. 

1.14. τὰ ξυμφέροντα ... εὖ τίθεσθαι, ‘to make the best of the advantages 
which offered.’ The expression is overloaded ; τὰ παρόντα εὖ τίθεσθαι 
would have been more natural. In the corresponding place, vi. 83, the 
Athenians say πᾶσι δὲ ἀνεπίφθονον τὴν προσήκουσαν σωτηρίαν ἐκπορίζεσθαι. 


ll. 3, 4. ἀπήχθησθε ἐν τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ... λυπηροὺς γενομένους τοῖς 
ξυμμάχοις. ἀπήχθησθε refers to the unpopularity which the Lacedae- 
monians would have had to incur in the natural course of things, had they 





1 Ὁ. ἃ similar use of χρή, iii. 53 init. προκατηγορίας τε ἡμῶν οὐ προγε- 
γενημένης ἡ χρὴ ἀντειπεῖν : “which we must answer ’ almost =‘ which we 
can answer’: ii. 51 init., iv. 34 fin. 

2 Th. § 101; G. § 173. 1; R. § 100. 1. All but five bad MSS. have 
ἀρχῆς τε, but γε is clearly right. 
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remained active leaders of the whole confederacy: λυπηροὺς γενομένους Ch. 76, 


refers to the vexatious measures which would further have been forced 
upon them by their unpopularity itself. 

1.13. τῷ δικαίῳ λόγῳ viv χρῆσθε, not ‘the just argument’ but ‘the 
argument from justice,’ opposed to ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐυμφέροντος λόγος. 

1. 14. τοῦ μὴ πλέον ἔχειν ἀπετράπετο. μή expresses more fully the 
negative implied in ἀπετράπετο 1. 

1. 15. χρησάμενοι, ‘ indulging.’ 


ll, 1-3. καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι yap ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους 
δίκαις καὶ map’ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις πονήσαντεξ τὰς κρίσεις 
φιλοδικεῖν δοκοῦμεν. 

καί before ἐλασσούμενοι is not ‘and,’ but emphasizes ἐλασσούμενοι, 
‘for the very reason that we put ourselves at a disadvantage,’ just as καί 
in the preceding line emphasizes ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιεικοῦς, ‘through our very 
moderation.’ καί before παρ᾽ ἡμῖν adrois=‘and’; and introduces an 
explanation of ἐλασσούμενοι. ποιήσαντες, ‘having instituted,’ not ποιού- 
μένοι, ‘holding’: Grammar, § 6. ‘ For, just because we waive our advan- 
tage in our suits with our allies, regulated as these suits are by treaty, 
and have instituted courts to try them before our own juries? and under 
impartial laws, we have a reputation for chicanery.’ ἐυμβόλαιαι δίκαι, 
either ‘suits relating to contracts’ (ξυμβόλαια) or, more probably, ‘ suits 
conducted in accordance with a treaty’ (ἐύμβολον) = δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων. 

The best explanation of this passage is as follows :—Cases between 
Athens or an Athenian citizen on the one hand and a subject city or 
a citizen of a subject city on the other hand appear to have been tried 
according to fixed regulations (ἐύμβολα or ξυμβολαί) at Athens by 
Athenian dicasteries. To suits thus tried was extended the phrase δίκαι 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων *, usually applied to suits between the citizens of two zx- 
dependent states, relating in great part to matters of commerce, and tried 
according to the terms of a previous treaty. But see Appendix, 

The expression of the Athenian speaker here, ἐν ταῖς ἐυμβολαίαις πρὸς 
τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις, shows that he is not referring to the well-known 
arrangement by which criminal suits involving certain penalties (e. g. all 
capital cases), and probably some civil suits, between citizens of the 





1 Th. § 298 A; 6. § 263. 1, § 283.6; R. § 332. 

2 Cp. παρὰ δικασταῖς ὑμῖν, ch, 73,1. 5. 

3 δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβολῶν, or ξυμβολαΐί, seem to be mentioned on imperfect 
inscriptions relating to Selymbria, a subject ally of Athens (Ὁ. 1. Α, iv. 
Part i. 61 a): and to Mitylene after its reduction (Ὁ. I. A. iv. Part i. 
96): as well as on a later one relating to an independent ally Phaselis 
(C. 1. Α..ἢ. 11). This confirms a statement of Hesychius ἐδίκαζον ᾿Αθη- 
vaio: ἀπὸ συμβόλων τοῖς ὑπηκόοις" καὶ τοῦτο ἣν χαλεπόν : another lexicon 
(Bekker, Anecdot. I. 436. 1) says ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀπὸ συμβόλων ἐδίκαζον τοῖς ὑπη- 
κόοις. οὕτως ᾿Αριστοτέλης. Cp. Pollux, viii. 63. 
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Ch. ΤῊ, subject states, had to be brought up to Athens for trial’. This arrange- 


1.1 


ment was indeed the real grievance and the reason why the Athenians 
were considered litigious: but it could hardly, even by a cynical speaker, 
have been produced as evidence of Athenian moderation: it is probably 
referred to below in the words ἤν τι παρὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι χρῆναι ἢ γνώμῃ 
ἢ δυνάμει τῇ διὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ ὁπωσοῦν ἐλασσωθῶσιν. The Athenian 
speaker only points out that cases between Athenians and allies were 
not settled as they might have been by Athenian officers on the spot, 
but decided by law before Athenian law courts according to fixed 
agreements: the allies forget this concession and think only of their 
grievances, including the decision of their own suits, in some cases, at 
Athens. 

1. 4. ἄλλοθί που, ‘in certain other places.’ This cannot refer to the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the members of which were not ὑπήκοοι. A 
scholium rightly says οἷον Πέρσαις, Σκύθαις. We may add the Cartha- 
ginians and Thracians, and compare ὑπὸ... τοῦ Μήδου δεινότερα 
τούτων πάσχοντες ἠνείχοντο below, 1.18. The Persians, Scythians, and 
Carthaginians are cited as ruling powers by Socrates (Xen. Mem.i.1. 11). 

1. 6. διότι τοῦτο οὐκ ὀνειδίζεται" βιάζεσθαι γάρ, κιτιλ. ‘None of 
them thinks what the reason is why this reproach is not brought against 
others. The reason is that,’ etc. 

1.7. of δὲ εἰθισμένοι, κιτιλ. of is not the article but the pronoun: ‘but 
they, accustomed as they are, etc.’ Cp. note on ch. 37, 1. 8. 

1. 8. παρὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι χρῆναι. ob« οἶμαι χρῆναι (cp. οὔ φημι χρῆναι) 
=‘I think it wrong.’ Accordingly παρὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι χρῆναι =‘ re- 
gardless of their impression that it is wrong,’ i. 6. that they are treated 
with injustice. 

1. 9. ἢ γνώμῃ ἢ δυνάμει τῇ διὰ τὴν ἀρχήν, ‘ through a decision’ of 
the Athenian people in the Assembly, or in the dicasteries, ‘or through 
the power which our empire gives us*.’” A subject city might be com- 
pelled to dismantle a fortification or to pay higher tribute, or might have 
its trade interfered with by a decree of the assembly, or one of its citizens 
might lose a case which had been tried at Athens against a member of 
the same or another city. Or again (δυνάμει) an Athenian στρατηγός 
or ἐπίσκοπος might levy troops, make requisitions, suppress oligarchical 
clubs, ete., and it would be unsafe to offer any resistance. 

1. 9. καὶ ὁπωσοῦν, ‘in any way whatever,’ i.e. ‘ however slightly.’ 

1. το. οὐ τοῦ πλέονος μὴ στερισκόμενοι χάριν ἔχουσιν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ 
ἐνδεοῦς χαλεπώτερον φέρουσιν, κιτιλ. ‘Instead of being grateful to us 





1 In many cases, perhaps in all, formal treaties, regulating (z7er alia) 
the trial of these suits also, were made with the allied states; we 
possess portions of several such agreements, being those with Chalcis, 
Miletus (Ὁ. I. A. iv. Part i. 27 a, 22 a), and Erythrae (C. I. A. i. 9), 
Abbott, vol. ii. pp. 346, 371, 372. 

2 Lit. * which we have because of our empire’ (see on i. 83, 1. 4). 
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for not depriving them of the greater part (of their rights), they are more Ch. 77, 
irritated about their wrongs than if, etc. 1. 10. 
1. 11. τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς, 26, ‘ their inferiority ’ or position of disadvantage in 
certain points: τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς is opposed not to τοῦ πλέονος, but to τοῦ 
πλέονος μὴ στερισκόμενοι!. μὴ στερισκόμενοι = εἰ μὴ στερίσκονται. 
The genitive τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς depends on χαλεπωτέρον φέρουσιν. Cp. ii. 
62 med. χαλεπῶς φέρειν αὐτῶν, ‘to be vexed about them.’ 
1, τῷ. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου δοκεῖ πλεονεκτεῖσθαι, k.7.A., ‘for 
the one appears to bea case of cheating between equals, the other, an 
act of coercion exercised from a stronger position.’ πλεονεκτεῖσθαι, 
καταναγκάζεσθαι are best explained as equivalent to πλεονέκτημα εἶναι, 
ἀνάγκη εἶναι (Jowett): they are, as it were, infinitives of the impersonal 
verb, ‘ there is an act of cheating,’ etc. 
1. 23. οἷα ὑπεδείξατε refers to the outrageous conduct of Pausanias, 
1. 130. εἴπερ... γνώσεσθε, ‘if you mean to carry out a policy like ' 
that which,’ etc.: Grammar, § 13. 


1. 5. és τύχας. .. περιίστασθαι, dv ἴσον τε ἀπέχομεν kal ὁποτέρως Ch. 78. 
ἔσταν ἐν ἀδήλῳ κινδυνεύεται. ὧν ἴσον, κιτιλ., ‘from which we and 
you are equally removed,’ ic. ‘to which you are as much exposed 
as we.’ 

ὁποτέρως ἔσταν is dependent on ἐν ἀδήλῳ. ὧν goes with ἐν ἀδήλῳ 
as well as with ἀπέχομεν : Ut. ‘and about which we are in the dark— 
as to which of the two ways things will go—when we take the risk’: 
i.e. ‘A prolonged war is apt to turn out a mere affair of chances: 
neither of us is safe from them, and which side they will take we 
cannot tell when we make our venture.’ 

1.12. κατὰ τὴν ξυνθήκην. This shows that the Thirty Years’ Peace 
contained a provision by which disputed points were to be referred to 
arbitration. 

1. 14. ἀμύνεσθαι πολέμου dpxovras, ‘to repel your aggression’: 
Grammar, § 6. 

1. 14. ταύτῃ ἡ ἂν ὑφηγῆσθε, ‘following your lead,’ i.e. by repelling 
your attack, in whatever way it may be made, with equal energy. 


The speech of Archidamus is full of personal dignity and political Speech — 
wisdom rightly applied: and is all the more impressive when we re- ὃ, slag 
member that a Spartan king had very little of his own way because ee ea 
of the power and jealousy of the ephors; and that Archidamus’ own 
counsel was rejected. He makes the obvious and reasonable suggestion 
that the next thing to be done was to send an embassy to Athens and 
complain of the definite grievances brought forward by the allies. 





1 Stahl, in order to preserve the antithesis between τοῦ πλέονος and 
τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς, takes τοῦ ἐνδεοῦς = τοῦ ἐλάττονος, ‘the small part’ of their 
rights which they lose, and supplies στερισκόμενοι with it. 
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This would at all events gain time, of which Sparta stood in greater 
need than Athens; and Sparta need not positively commit herself to 
war just yet (μήτε πόλεμον ἄγαν δηλοῦντας μήθ᾽ ws ἐπιτρέψομεν, ch. 82, 
1.4). His forecast of the war, a natural but not altogether true one, may 
be compared with that of the Corinthian envoy in ch, 120 ff. and that of 
Pericles in ch. 141 ff. (see p. 107). 

Ch. 84 is a picture of the Spartan character, not a direct reply to the 
Corinthian attack: ‘We have not been trained,’ he says, ‘to criticise our 
enemies’: and ‘we must not trust to the hope that they will make mis- 
takes.’ The Corinthians had not criticised, and certainly had not under- 
rated, the Athenians’ power of fighting: some of Archidamus’ words 
might seem more in place as an answer to the Corinthians’ next speech, 
ch. 120 ff. But in fact he is replying, like the Athenians, to the general 
prejudice against his countrymen—whether in the minds of open enemies 
or of ‘candid friends.’ The well-known national character of Sparta is 
supposed to be present to the mind of the hearer (or reader) throughout : 
and this explains the abruptness with which Archidamus passes from 
one trait of the model Spartan to another. ‘Our dilatory ways have been 
the secret of our greatness. No compliments and no reproaches shall turn 
us from our path. We are obedient to orders, and our discipline gives 
us that sensitive spirit of honour which is the essence of bravery: we 
are obedient to our laws, for our education has taught us neither to 
criticise nor to disobey them. We may not have the useless ability of 
an Athenian or Corinthian orator: we may not be able to criticise our 
enemies’ weak points so well; but we can take advantage of them on 
the battle-field. Our wisdom is to know that our neighbour’s character 
is much the same as our own, and that the future is incalculable (‘a few 
strong instincts and a few plain rules’), We take for granted that 
our enemy is no fool, and we do our best to be ready for him. Fine 
distinctions of national character are of no real use: one man is much 
the same as another: if there is an advantage on either side, it is on 
ours, because our training is simple and severe.’ 


1, 2, τοὺς ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ἡλικίᾳ δρῶ, κε, πολλῶν ἤδη πολέμων ἐμπείρους 
ὄντας. 

Archidamus probably came to the throne as early as 469; hence 

he may have taken part not only in the war with the Helots after the 





1 Compare the noble lines of Ion of Chios (fr. 63, Nauck) :— 
οὐ γὰρ λόγοις Λάκαινα πυργοῦται πόλις 
ἀλλ᾽ εὖτ᾽ ἂν ἔΑρης νεοχμὸς ἐμπέσῃ στρατῷ 
βουλὴ μὲν ἄρχει, χεὶρ δ᾽ ἐπεξεργάζεται :--- 
and Thue. v. 66, 69 fin. γο. 
2. Cp. ch. 78, 1. 10 οὔθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὁρῶντες, scil. ἐν τοιαύτῃ ἁμαρτίᾳ ὄντας. 
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earthquake, and in the battle of Tanagra, but in the earlier wars with Ch. 80, 
Argos and Arcadia (see Table of Dates opposite p. 85). 1. 2. 
1. 4. ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἀσφαλὲς νομίσαντα is parallel to ἀπειρίᾳ, and is 
to be taken with ἐπιθυμῆσαι τοῦ ἔργου. 
1. 6. πρὸς μὲν γὰρ τοὺς Πελοποννησίους καὶ ἀστυγείτονας, K.7.A. 
The ‘Peloponnesians’ include the ‘neighbours,’ the Argives, Arca- 
dians, and Eleans}. ἀλκή here=‘ manner of fighting,’ not, as often, 
‘ prowess’ 
1.1, καὶ ὄχλῳ ὅσος, K.7.A., refers to the mass of the Athenian 
population who served as seamen, and who might have been (though 
as a matter of fact they were not, iv. 94) used as light-armed troops. 
Hence the words do not contradict ὅτι τοῖς ὅπλοις αὐτῶν καὶ τῷ πλήθει 
ὑπερφέρομεν below, which refer to the heavy-armed forces of the two 
confederacies, not to the population of Athens. 
1. 15. ἐπειχθῆναι. ἐπείγεσθαι (cp. 82, 1. 21, 85, 1. 3.) means, ‘to be 
in a hurry,’ ‘to let ourselves be hurried by . . ., not ‘ to be provoked.’ 
1. 18. οὔτε ἐν κοινῷ ἔχομεν (not ἐν τῷ κοινῷ), ‘we have none in a 
common fund,’ referring to the fact that the Peloponnesian confederacy 
had no regular treasury or system of tribute like the Athenians”. 


1, 5. δεήσει καὶ rovrors ναυσὶ βοηθεῖν. καί qualifies τούτοις : ‘it will Ch. 81. 
be necessary to support them also with our fleet,’ besides ravaging 
Attica, etc. The inaccuracy in the use of καί is very slight, because the 
sense of ‘help’ is not prominent in βοηθεῖν : see Glossary. 

1. 8, βλαψόμεθα τὰ πλέω, ‘we shall suffer more than the enemy,’ 


1. 1. οὐ μὴν οὐδέ, ‘not however that’: Grammar, ὃ 26. The con- Ch. 82. 
struction is οὐ κελεύω (ὑμᾶς) ἀναισθήτως ἐᾶν τε αὐτοὺς βλάπτειν τοὺς 
ξυμμάχους ἡμῶν καὶ μὴ καταφωρᾶν αὐτοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας αὐτοῖς. 

ll. 4, 5. κἀν τούτῳ καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐξαρτύεσθαι. ἐν τούτῳ here = 
‘meanwhile.’ τὰ ἡμέτερ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐξαρτύεσθαι is simply ‘to make full 
preparation on our own part.’ The two ways in which this is to be 
done are indicated by (a) ξυμμάχων τε προσαγωγῇ, (6) καὶ τὰ αὑτῶν ἅμα 
ἐκποριζώμεθα, 1. το, ‘let us develop our ‘own resources to the utmost,’ 
meaning those of the confederacy as opposed to aid from external allies. 

1. 6. καὶ Ἑλλήνων καὶ βαρβάρων.... ἢ ναυτικοῦ ἢ χρημάτων. The 
Greek allies are probably the cities of Sicily (ii. 7), the barbarians 
are the Persians. A Persian envoy had been at Sparta with money 
about twenty-three years back (ch. 109): Sparta and perhaps Athens— 
Thucydides’ words are ambiguous—thought of getting help from the King 





1 Hence the reading of the better MSS., τοὺς ἀστυγείτονας, is very 


awkward. 

2 Aristotle, however, Pol. ii. 9. 36 οὔτε γὰρ ἐν τῷ κοινῷ τῆς πόλεώς 
ἐστιν οὐδέν, seems to have taken this place (and ch. 141, 1. 10) in the sense 
“we have none in our treasury.’ 
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Ch. 82, just before the outbreak of the war (ii. 7), and Sparta tried to do so 


1. 6, 


Ch. 88. 


Ch. 84. 


two years later (ii. 68; cp. iv. 50). The same idea was familiar at Athens 
in 426-5 (as we see from the ‘ Acharnians’), and there is some reason, 
independently of Thucydides, to think that Athens, as well as Sparta, 
tried to get the King’s help early in the war’. It is noticeable that 
Thucydides represents Archidamus as commending this policy. 

1, 18. οὐχ ἧσσον, ‘the more so’: Grammar, ὃ 22. 

1. 22. ὁρᾶτε Strws μή, K.7.A., ‘see that we do not come off with more 
dishonour and embarrassment to the Peloponnese than we shall inflict 
on Athens,’ or ‘ than we are said to be involved in now.’ 

1. 24. καὶ πόλεων kal ἰδιωτῶν, “ of cities as of individuals.’ 

1. 25. ἕνεκα τῶν ἰδίων, ‘to support the interests of individual members 
of the confederacy,’ like Corinth. 

1, 26. εὐπρεπῶς θέσθαι, ‘to settle creditably,’ hence ‘to terminate 
with credit.’ 


1. 2. εἰσὶ γὰρ Kai ἐκείνοις, «.7.A. Not ‘they have as many allies 
paying tribute as we have,’ for the Peloponnesian allies paid no regular 
tribute (i. 19), but ‘they have as many allies as we, and they pay them 
tribute.’ 

1. 4. δαπάνης, δι᾿ ἣν τὰ ὅπλα ὠφελεῖ. There is really very little 
difference in meaning between ‘expenditure by means of which arms 
avail’ (δι᾽ ἧς), and ‘expenditure because of which arms avail’ (δι᾽ ἥν), 
i.e. ‘command of money, which is the secret of success in fighting.’ 

1,7. οἵπερ δὲ καὶ τῶν ἀποβαινόντων, K.7.A., ie. οἵπερ ἕξομεν ἐπ᾽ ἀμ- 
φότερα τὸ πλέον τῆς αἰτίας τῶν ἀποβαινόντων, ‘the greater share of the 
responsibility for the consequences in either direction,’ for good or ill. 

1, 8. τι αὐτῶν, ‘some of the consequences,’ by a litotes (Classen), as 
we might say, ‘let us, while we have time, give a little forethought to 
them,’ meaning, ‘as much as we can.’ (Glossary, τις.) 


1,3. καὶ ἅμα, «.7.A., 1.6. it is our ‘tardiness and procrastination’ 
which have so long given to the city in which we have part her 
freedom and her great name. 

ll. 4, 5. καὶ δύναται μάλιστα, κιτιλ. τοῦτο and δι’ αὐτό both refer 
to τὸ βραδὺ καὶ μέλλον. ‘These qualities may above all others be 
really good sense and wisdom.’ dSvvara:=‘can,’ not ‘means,’ as the 
addition of εἶναι shows. 





1 The jest in the ‘ Acharnians’ is a very much better one if an embassy 
was really sent, and not merely talked about : and a passage in Strabo 
(i. 3. 1) makes it possible that Diotimus, son of Strombichus (Thuc. i. 45; 
archon in 428), went on an embassy to Susa (Miiller-Striibing, Aristo- 
phanes, p. 699 ff.). Whether the mission of Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
to Susa (Hdt. vii. 151) belongs to this period (see Herbst, Auswartige 
Politik Spartas, pp. 47-51) is very doubtful. 
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1. g. ἀνεπείσθημεν, iterative aor. (cp. ἐπλήρωσαν, ch. 70, 1. 23). 

1. 11. τὸ μὲν ὅτι αἰδὼς σωφροσύνης πλεῖστον μετέχει, αἰσχύνης δὲ 
εὐψυχία, κιτιλ. 

τὸ μέν, scél. πολεμικοί. The speaker argues from σωφροσύνη (-- τὸ 
εὔκοσμον) to αἰδώς or αἰσχύνη 1 (respect for the opinion of others), and 
from αἰσχύνη to εὐψυχία. ‘Men loyal to discipline are sure to be sensi- 
tive to reproach, and men who are sensitive to reproach are sure to be 
brave.’ The connection is slightly obscured to us, because αἰδώς, not 
σωφροσύνη from which the argument starts, comes first; also because 
the neuter or passive verb μετέχει is used, and not an active verb, τὸ μὲν 
ὅτι σωφροσύνη αἰδῶ ἐμποιεῖ πλεῖστον, αἰσχύνη δὲ εὐψυχίαν, or the like. 
Literally, ‘We are warlike, because a sense of shame has a great deal 
to do with (i.e. is largely made up of) a spirit of loyal obedience, 
and bravery with a sense of shame.’ More freely, ‘because a spirit of 
submission to authority goes far to inspire men with a sense of 
honour, and a sense of honour to make them brave.’ Cp. Glossary, 
σωφροσύνη. 

‘The connection of ideas recalls the familiar passage of Burke: 
‘Never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart (σωφροσύνη), which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. ... It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage while it mitigated ferocity.” (αἰδώς and εὐψυχία.) 

' ©The idea of the connection between αἰδώς and the discipline of an 
army is as old as Homer; II. v. 531— 
aidopévay δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν πλέονες σόοι ἠὲ πέφανται.᾽ (Jowett.) 

1. 14. καὶ μὴ τὰ ἀχρεῖα ξυνετοὶ ἄγαν ὄντες, κιτ.λ., 1. 6. καὶ παιδευό- 
μενοι ὥστε μή, κιτ.λ. 

1. 16. ἀνομοίως, ‘not so well,’ contrasted with καλῶς. ἔργῳ is 
adverbial, not dat. after ἐπεξιέναι. ἐπεξιέναν is to ‘follow up’ our 
criticism in action, or simply, ‘to go into action’ (Glossary). 

1. 17. παραπλησίους, ‘like our own.’ καὶ tds, «.7.A., ‘and that the 
chances which befal men cannot be precisely set forth’ (222. distin- 
guished)? ‘in speech’; i.e. that it is no use drawing distinctions be- 
tween our national character and that of the Athenians, or calculating 
in a speech the chances of a war. 

1. 19. ἔργῳ παρασκευαζόμεθα is opposed to λόγῳ διαιρετάς above. 
παρασκευαζόμεθα gives a much better sense than παρασκευαζώμεθα. Archi- 
damus is here describing Spartan theory and practice: not till ch. 85, 





1 σωφροσύνη, αἰσχύνη are qualities, or feelings; τὸ εὔκοσμον, αἰδώς 
are habits: there is no particular stress here on the distinction. 

2 Cp. Hat. vii. 50, where διαιρέειν is used in a similar connexion : 
᾿Αρτάβανε, οἰκότως μὲν σύ γε τούτων ἕκαστα διαιρέαι' ἀτὰρ μήτε πάντα 
φοβέο, μήτε πᾶν ὁμοίως ἐπιλέγεο. 
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1. 1, does he proceed to formal exhortation (Stahl}+, But καί (as the 
text stands) is feeble: we should expect καὶ γάρ, ‘and rightly, for as a 
matter of fact confidence should not be placed in the prospect of their 
mistakes,’ etc. 

For the thought, compare Moltke’s maxim, ‘Act on the supposition 
that the enemy will make the move best for himself.’ 

1. 23. Batis ἐν τοῖς ἀναγκαιοτάτοις παιδεύεται, ‘who has had as little 
superfluous education as possible,’ so as not to be τὰ ἀχρεῖα fuverds 
ἄγαν (Glossary). Or, ‘ who is trained under the strongest compulsion, 
i.e. ‘in the severest school.’ 


1, 4. βουλεύσωμεν, aor. ‘let us come to a decision.’ Grammar, ὃ 8. 
So ὅπως μὴ ... χεῖρον βουλεύσησθε, ch. 73, ll. 6, 7. 

1. 6. πέμπετε μέν, κιτλ. The case of Potidaea, as being of more 
pressing importance, and involving the honour of Lacedaemon, is dis- 
tinguished from the other matters about which Corinth, Megara, etc., 
had complained. 


The short speech of Sthenelaidas is to be compared with that of 
the Syracusan στρατηγός in vi. 41, who like him, but in more official 
and refined language, closes a debate by saying that it is time for deeds, 
not words. These two speeches (and the dialogue with the Ambraciot 
herald in iii. 113) are far more dramatic than anything else in Thucy- 
dides. We can readily understand that Sthenelaidas represented a large 
body of public opinion at Sparta, which seems constantly to have been 
divided into a peace and a war party (cp. iv. 108 fin.; v. 36). He may 
well have been one of the magistrates who promised help to Potidaea. 


1. 4. καίτοι, ‘but surely.” Glossary. _ 

1. 7. ἣν σωφρονῶμεν, ‘if we behave like reasonable men.’ Glossary. 

1.12. αὐτοὺς βλαπτομένους. αὐτούς probably refers to the allies, 
agreeing with ods, in spite of the intervening clause οὐδὲ δίκαις καὶ Ad-yors 
διακριτέα. The accusative is assisted by the partially active sense of 
this clause. ‘And we must not decide about them by words and arbi- 
tration, unless they are being injured in word too.’ 


1. 1. ἐπεψήφιξεν αὐτὸς ἔφορος dv. What the order of precedence 
among the five ephors was, or why Sthenelaidas presided on this 





* Stahl feels so forcibly the awkwardness of the passage that he 
supposes a line, εὖ εἰδότες ὅτι ἐλάχιστα τῇ τύχῃ ἐπιτρέπειν, or the like, 
to have fallen out before καὶ οὐκ ἐξ ἐκείνων, the original sense having 
been ‘ we always make preparations in act as against a prudent enemy 
[knowing that we should leave nothing to chance], and [that] we should 
not place our confidence in the prospect of their mistakes,’ etc. This 
suggestion exactly meets the difficulty of the expression, though in the 
absence of any indication of a hiatus in the MSS. it cannot be accepted 
with confidence, 
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particular occasion, we do not know. A scholium on ch. 86 says ‘é Ch. 87, 
διαδοχῇ τε ἦσαν. From Thue. ii. 1 init., v. 25 init., we see that oneof 1. 1. 
them gave his name to the year. 

Thucydides certainly seems to mean that the ‘ division’ by going to 
different sides was a novelty introduced on this critical occasion by 
Sthenelaidas : else why does he describe it so elaborately ? 

1. 18. τῶν τριακοντουτίδων σπονδῶν προκεχωρηκνυιῶν. προκεχωρη- 
κυιῶν must mean ‘which had gone on only so far,’ scl. ἐς τοῦτο τὸ 
éros. The word expresses imperfectly the idea that the Peace had not 
Tun its full time: it is however sufficiently supported by phrases in the 
Inscriptions like δεκάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ τῆς πρυτανείας ἐσεληλυθυία-. 

1. 19. μετὰ τὰ Εὐβοΐκά, after the revolt and recovery of Euboea, 
ch. 114. The course of the narrative is now broken off until resumed 
in ch, 118. 


RIsE OF ATHENIAN POWER (Ch. 88-118). 


Thucydides has thus far been explaining the avowed causes of the Plan 
war. He now goes on to the real cause—the alarm of Sparta at the of ch. 
growth of Athenian power. This growth had two stages. First, the 88-118. 
fortification of Athens and the rejection of Spartan headship by all the 
allies outside the Peloponnese put the Athenians at the head of a great 
confederacy. This is the subject of ch. 89-96, Thucydides taking up 
the narrative where Herodotus had dropped it. He then goes on to the 
second stage and tells us how the Athenians so improved their position 
as to become masters of an empire (ch. 97-118). 

Where the narratives of Herodotus and Thucydides meet, there are a Discrep- 
few slight or apparent inconsistencies. (4) If we had only Thue. i. 89 ancies 
before us, we should infer that Leotychides and the Peloponnesians sailed between 

: : ή ., _ Herodotus 
home immediately after Mycale, whereas Herodotus (ix. 114) describes and Thu- 
them as accompanying the Athenian fleet to the Hellespont, though they cydides. 
went away before the siege of Sestos. (6) Thucydides naturally calls 
the Ionians and Hellespontians, who were fighting at the side of the 
Athenians, their ξύμμαχοι : Herodotus, whose narrative is not quite 
coherent at this point—for he has just told us how the Athenians 
rejected the proposal of the Peloponnesians to transport the Ionians to 
Greece (ch. 106), and we should expect him to tell us what became of 
the Ionians—mentions the formal reception into the alliance of the Islan- 
ders alone. (c) It has been inferred, perhaps wrongly, from Herodotus’ 
description of the blockade at Sestos that it was over before mid- 
winter!; Thucydides i. 89 (καὶ ἐπιχειμάσαντες εἷλον αὐτήν) implies that 





1 Hat. ix. 117, 121 κατὰ τὸ ἔτος τοῦτο. But Herodotus seems to 
reckon the year from spring to spring: see Abbott on vi. 31. 
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it lasted till the spring. (4) Herodotus says that Mardonius, when he 
burnt Athens the second time, ‘made every part of the walls, houses and 
temples that had been left standing into a heap of ruins'’ Thucydides 
rather goes out of his way to say that some small part of the wall and 
some houses were left*. This may possibly be an intentional correction 
of Herodotus’ strong expression. 

Sparta, it must be remembered, was at this time the head of the 
Hellenic confederacy which had just defeated the Persians; Athens 
was a member of the confederacy. This gave Sparta a right to ‘re- 
commend’ the Athenians not to rebuild their walls: her action, though 
irritating enough, was not quite so insolent as it appears. 

Moreover, there was a curious vein of sentiment on the subject in 
ancient Greece, which has at times re-appeared in the modern world *. 
Sparta herself was unwalled, and Plato, constructing an ideal city 
(Laws vi. 778 D), objects on principle to walls, because they make the 
citizens cowardly. Aristotle, Polit. vii. 11. 8, refutes him: ‘the cities 
which prided themselves on this fancy have been confuted by facts’; he 
has been thought to refer to the extreme danger of Sparta herself after 
Leuctra, when however the Thebans did not dare to attack the city. 

But, lest we should underrate the effrontery of the Spartans in making 
the demand, and of their allies (among whom we can easily suppose 
the Corinthians to have been foremost) in urging them to make it, we 
must also remember that the Peloponnesians had taken very good care 
to fortify the Isthmus of Corinth against the Persians, and had twice 
imperilled the common interests, and neglected those of the states beyond 
the Isthmus, by their eagerness to secure themselves thus—once before 
Salamis (Hdt. viii. 40, 60), and once before Plataea (Hat. ix. 8, 9). 

The battle of Mycale was in 479. The‘ Athenian Constitution’ (23, 5) 
tells us that the tribute paid by the Athenian allies was first fixed 
in the archonship of Timosthenes, i.e. between midsummer 478 and 
midsummer 477, probably in the winter between these two years, or 
the early part of 477. 





1 Hadt. ix. 13 Μαρδόνιος... ὑπεξεχώρεε ἐμπρήσας τε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, καὶ εἴ 
κου τι ὀρθὸν ἣν τῶν τειχέων ἢ τῶν οἰκημάτων ἢ τῶν ἱρῶν, πάντα καταβαλὼν 
καὶ συγχώσας. 

2 Thue. i. 89,1. 15 καὶ τὴν πόλιν ἀνοικοδομεῖν παρεσκευάζοντο καὶ τὰ 
τείχη" τοῦ τε γὰρ περιβόλου βραχέα εἱστήκει, καὶ οἰκίαι αἱ μὲν πολλαὶ 
πεπτώκεσαν ὀλίγαι δὲ περιῆσαν, ἐν αἷς αὐτοὶ ἐσκήνησαν οἱ δυνατοὶ τῶν 
Περσῶν. 

ὃ. Heine, Franzdsische Zustande, Part II, ch. xxx, mentions the oppo- 
sition of Louis Blanc and other extreme Republicans to the fortification 
of Paris by the government of Louis Philippe in 1841, on the pretext that 
‘the Revolution’ should not trust to such ‘ material defences’: but should 
imitate the Convention, which had ‘decreed victory’ instead of taking 
precautions against defeat. 
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We have, then, the end of 479 for the siege of Sestos and the begin- 
ning of the rebuilding of Athens and her walls. The two went on 
simultaneously, for the rebuilding began ‘ immediately’ after the Persians 
had left Attica (ch. 89’. The next summer (478) was taken up by 
Pausanias’ conquest of Cyprus and Byzantium. 


1, 1, ἦλθον ἐπὶ τὰ πράγματα ἐν οἷς ηὐξήθησαν, ‘came to the task,’ Ch, 89. 


or ‘attained the position, in which they rose to greatness,’ i.c. became 
the head of a confederacy which they made into an empire. 

1.12. ὡς ἕκαστοι. Glossary. 

1. 14. ὅθεν ὑπεξέθεντο = ἐκεῖθεν ὅποι ὑπεξέθεντο". The places of refuge 
were Salamis, Aegina and Troezen, Hat. viii. 41. 

1. 15. κατασκευήν. Glossary. 

ll. 17, 18. ἐν αἷς αὐτοὶ ἐσκήνησαν, k.7.A.: ‘in which the Persians of 
the highest rank had lodged.’ Grammar, § 5. 


1. 5. ὃ 
1. γ. εἱστήκει 2, “εἴ]. τὰ τείχη, supplied from the general sense. 
1. 8. τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον, κιτιλ. Grammar, § 12. 

1.9. és τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους goes with τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον τῆς 
γνώμης, not with οὐ δηλοῦντες. ὡς δὲ τοῦ βαρβάρου, K.7.A., goes with 
ἠξίουν above, and is parallel to τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον... οὐ δηλοῦντες : 
‘but on the ground that the barbarians,’ etc. Grammar, § 29. 

1. 19. dpwow (aor.), a conjecture of Bekker’s: all the MSS. have 
αἴρωσιν (pres.)°. ἀναγκαιοτάτον, Glossary. 

1, 20. rods ἐν τῇ πόλει, probably opposed to those who were away 
at Sestos with the fleet. Fora question about the reading see Appendix. 

1. 24. ὑπειπών, ‘intimating.’ τἄλλα, acc. after πράξοι. 

1. 25 ff. οὐ προσήει πρὸς τὰς dpxds refers to a formal and official visit. 
ὁπότε Tis αὐτὸν ἔροιτο τῶν ἐν τέλει ὄντων, to casual questions in the 
market-place, or the like: τὰς ἀρχάς, probably the ephors: οἱ ἐν τέλει 
ὄντες may include others, e.g. members of the senate: τὸ κοινόν is 
more general, ‘the government.’ 


5. ὃ πρὶν οὐχ ὑπῆρχεν, scz/. πλῆθος, not merely ναυτικόν : cp. ch. 14. Ch. 90. 


1. 1. διὰ φιλίαν αὐτοῦ: Themistocles had been an honoured guest Ch. 91. 


at Sparta about a year earlier: see on ch. 74, 1. 8. 

1. 2. τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ἀφικνουμένων, k.7.A. The article cannot be trans- 
lated in English; it merely points the contrast between Themistocles and 
everybody else who came from Athens. Cp. the well-known use of the 





1 Th. § 75 0; 6. § 153, n. 3. 

2 Most MSS: have ἐυνειστήκει, which, if genuine, means little more 
than εἱστήκει, " ξύν adding an idea of strength or firmness’ (Jowett). 

3 ἕως ἂν alpwow would mean not ‘until they have raised,’ but ‘ until 
they find they are raising the wall to a sufficient height,’ and may very 
well be genuine. 
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article with numerals, expressing a definite part of a whole, e.g. ch. 116, 
ll. 1, 2 πλεύσαντες ναυσὶν ἑξήκοντα... ταῖς μὲν ἑκκαίδεκα τῶν νεῶν οὐκ 
ἐχρήσαντο. 

1.11. ᾿Αριστείδης ὃ Λυσιμάχου. If Aristides the Just was an ac- 
complice in the trick played on the Lacedaemonians, we may be sure 
that no other Greek saw much harm in it. Aristides may not have 
known exactly what Themistocles was going to do at Sparta (ὑπειπὼν 
τἄλλα ὅτι αὐτὸς τἀκεῖ πράξοι, ch. go, 1. 24), but it is no great reflection 
on him to suppose that he ‘could have given a very good guess.’ 

1. 16. ἐνταῦθα δὴ φανερῶς εἶπεν, κιτιλ. Themistocles in his reply 
still affects to take the Lacedaemonian embassy as intended merely to 
offer advice. He does not directly expose their unfriendly purpose: he 
merely says, ‘We do not want advice from you, we can decide for 
ourselves.’ 

1, 22, ἄνευ ἐκείνων ἔφασαν γνόντες τολμῆσαι, ‘we took our resolve, 
and acted on it boldly without consulting you’ 

1. 23. οὐδενὸς ὕστεροι γνώμῃ φανῆναι refers to the advice of The- 
mistocles to fight in the straits, in opposition to Adeimantus and 
others. 

1. 24. καὶ νῦν ἄμεινον εἶναι, " and so too now.’ 

1, 25. καὶ ἰδίᾳ, κιτιλ., Le. καὶ ὠφελιμώτερον εἶναι τοῖς πολίταις, (1) ἰδίᾳ, 
(2) καὶ ἐς τοὺς πάντας ξυμμάχους, ‘more advantageous to the people 
of Athens on their own account and relatively to their allies generally’ : 
the second clause is explained by the words which follow. Themis- 
tocles does not mean that the walls would be ‘advantageous to the 
allies,’ but that by them the Athenians would be placed on an equality 
with their allies (Classen) ?. 

1, 27. dpotev τι ἢ ἴσον, ‘of equal weight or worth’; there is prac- 
tically no difference between the words. 

1, 28. ἢ πάντας οὖν ἀτειχίστους ἔφη χρῆναι ξυμμαχεῖν really means, 
* you Lacedaemonians had better destroy your own fortification at the 
Isthmus’ (see p. 76). The Laccdaemonian embassy had only suggested 
the demolition of all fortifications oztside the Peloponnese. 


1. 3. γνώμης παραινέσει δῆθεν τῷ κοινῷ, i.e. ἐπὶ τῷ γνώμην παραινεῖν 
τῷ κοινῷ, ‘ostensibly in order to suggest an idea to the Athenian 
people.’ 


1. 5. πολλαί τε στῆλαι, «.7.A. Fragments of such sepulchral monu- 





1 ἔφασαν is difficult. Kriiger brackets it, thinking it to have been 
inserted to supply a verb before γνόντες τολμῆσαι. Or it may be part 
of Themistocles’ words (ὅτε being supplied as in ὅτι τετείχισται, 1. 16 


_ above) meaning ‘the Athenians said when they sent me to Sparta.’ 


? Tt should be observed however that, as the words stand, «al ἰδίᾳ has 
to do duty for καὶ ἰδίᾳ re. Cp. ch. 132, 1]. 7, 8. 
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ments have been found among what are probably the remains of the Ch. 93, 
Themistoclean walls: e. g.— 1. δ. 
(0.1. A. i. 479) Ξῆμα φί[λ]ου παιδὸς τόδε... κατἸέθηκεν, 
Στησίου, ὃν θάνατος [δακρυ]όεις καθέχει. 
483) ᾿Αντιδότου 
Καλλωνίδης ἐποίει 
ὁ Δεινίου. 
IV. i. 477. Ὁ.) Sua πατὴρ Κλείβουλος ἀποφθιμένῳ Ἐϊενοφάντῳ 
θῆκε τόδ᾽ ἀντ’ ἀρετῆς ἠδὲ σαοφροσύνης. 
perhaps IV.ii.477.h.) "AvOpwme, d[s] στείχε[ι]ς καθ᾽ ὁδὸν φρασὶν (φρεσίν) 
GA(A)a μενοινῶν, 
στῆθι καὶ οἴκτιρον (οἴκτειρον) σῆμα Θράσωνος ἰδών. 
1. 6. μείζων γὰρ ὁ περίβολος, κιτιλ. τῆς πόλεως goes with περίβολος, 
not with μείζων. 
1. 7. πάντα ὁμοίως κινοῦντες ἠπείγοντο, ‘in their haste (Grammar, 
§ 10) they laid hands upon everything alike.’ κινεῖν is often used of 
that which under ordinary circumstances ought not to be touched, as 
a reserve fund (ii. 24), or the treasures (i. 143, vi. 70), or holy water 
(iv. 98), of a temple. 


Thucydides says that the wall of the Piraeus built by Themistocles The fortifi- 
after Salamis was of solid stone, with no mortar or rubble inside. Now cation of 
there are still considerable remains of walls round the Piraeus‘, not the Piraeus. 
indeed of the Themistoclean walls which were destroyed after the end pes 
of the Peloponnesian war?, Mut of the walls built by Conon in 393, Thuey- 
which stood until the capture of Athens by Sulla in 86. A small part dides. 
of these remains, and that the most important part (marked WALL 
on the map opposite), on the flat ground north of the Piraeus towards 
the mainland whence an invading enemy would come, answers exactly to 
Thucydides’ description of the earlier wall; it is of solid stone and over 
25 feet thick, But most of the other remains ὅ are just what Thucydides 





1 G, von Alten in Curtius and Kaupert, Karten von Attika (1881) ; 
C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen. ii. 1, p. 13 ff. (1890). 

3 That some traces of them remained is implied (independently 
of Thuc. i. 93, 1. 17) by Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 11 ἐπεὶ δὲ μέγας 6 κύκλος ὧν 
πολλῆς φυλακῆς ἐδόκει δεῖσθαι. 

3 Von Alten says positively that the remains of the inland wall on 
the flat ground are solid, and that the wall round the coast is not: he 
says little of the remains on Munychia. West of the solid part of the 
wall as far as the harbour no traces of the wall survive. Wachsmuth 
says that the fortifications of Eetionea are solid in some places and not 
in others. Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, of Queen’s College, Oxford, who has 
specially examined the remains of walls on Munychia, kindly informs 
me that there is no trace anywhere of a solid wall of the age of Themis- 
tocles: the walls which remain are everywhere filled in with earth or 
pieces of stone. 
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says the wall of the Piraeus was not: they consist—like part of the 
wall of Athens itself and other Greek fortifications—of two outer faces 
of stone, and the intermediate space is filled with rubble and earth. And 
a curious circumstance makes it probable that any earlier wall on the 
same site was constructed in the same way. The two outer faces are 
built into trenches hewn in the rock: the rock between the trenches (on 
which the rubble and earth lie) is not cleared away. Had the earlier 
wall been solid, the rock between the trenches must have been cut 
away for the foundation :—supposing always that the earlier wall was 
on the same site, as it probably was, for the site is carefully chosen for 
defensive purposes. 

Thus it is highly probable that Thucydides examined, after the 
overthrow of Themistocles’ wall, only the most important part of it, 
which was solid, and erroneously concluded that it was all solid. Still, 
as the wall itself has perished, we cannot be quite certain on the point. 
And after all he only speaks of τοῦ Πειραιῶς τὰ λοιπά (ch. 93, 1. 9): if 
the part previously fortified by Themistocles was Munychia' and if 
Thucydides was thinking mainly (as the tone of the passage indicates) 
of the landward defences, the inaccuracy is small. 

The conception of Athenian power, put forward by Themistocles 
and afterwards enlarged upon by Pericles (ii. 62), is a magnificent one. 
But Athens appears to have suffered from relying too exclusively upon 
her maritime power. Her attempts to strengthen herself by conquest or 
alliance on the mainland towards the north were not sufficiently ener- 
getic or sustained; and Demosthenes, shortly before the battle of 
Chaeronea, was forced to try and supplement the policy of Pericles, 
when it was too late. For this is really the meaning of his boast in 
the De Corona, that he had ‘fortified 4¢tica—not merely Athens 
or the Piraeus *—not with stone or brick but with infantry and cavalry, 
ships, and cities, and strong places, and harbours, and men to defend 
them.’ 

The policy of Themistocles was supposed in antiquity to have had a 
political as well as a military significance, and Themistocles may have 
thought of politics as well as war when he ‘considered the Piraeus more 
useful than the upper city.’ μᾶλλον δημοτικοὶ of τὸν Πειραιᾶ οἰκοῦντες τῶν 
τὸ ἄστυ (Aristotle, Pol. v. 3.153 cp. vi. 7. 2 ἡ δὲ ψιλὴ δύναμις καὶ ναυτικὴ 
δημοκρατικὴ πάμπαν, showing that a sailor force was connected with 
democracy in Greek politics*), The oligarchical party at Athens after- 
wards plotted to prevent the completion of the Long Walls. There 





1 Hippias had attempted to fortify Munychia. Athen. Polit. 19, 2. 
? Dem. de Cor. 299, 300 (370, 371) τούτοις ἐτείχισα τὴν χώραν, οὐχὶ 
τὸν κύκλον τοῦ Πειραιῶς οὐδὲ τοῦ ἄστεως. 


ἢ But to this rule there were striking exceptions, e.g. Corinth and Aegina. 
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Ch. 95, ἰ. το---ἰ, 18. 


is an interesting passage in Plutarch showing the ideas of later times 
(Them. xix.) Θεμιστοκλῆς δ᾽ ody, ὡς ᾿Αριστοφάνης ὁ κωμικὸς λέγει, TH 
πόλει τὸν Πειραιᾶ προσέμαξεν (Equit. 815) ἀλλὰ τὴν πόλιν ἐξῆψε τοῦ 
Πειραιῶς, καὶ τὴν γῆν τῆς θαλάσσης" ὃ καὶ τὸν δῆμον ηὔξησε κατὰ τῶν 
ἀρίστων, καὶ θράσους ἐνέπλησεν, εἰς ναύτας καὶ κελευστὰς καὶ κυβερνήτας 
τῆς δυνάμεως ἀφικομένης. 


1. το. ὑπῆρκτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρότερον ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου ἀρχῆς ts κατ᾽ Ch. 93. 
ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρξεν, i. ε. ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου ἀρχῆς, κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν οὔσης, 
ἥν, κιτιλ., “ἃ beginning of it had been made during the yearly office of 
archon, which he held at Athens.’ But see Grammar, § 30, c. 

The date of Themistocles’ archonship is probably 482, the year fol- 
lowing that in which he persuaded the people to build ships (i. 14) +. 

1. 13. καὶ αὐτοὺς ναυτικοὺς γεγενημένους μέγα προφέρειν és τὸ KTH 
σασθαι δύναμιν. The emphatic αὐτούς is opposed to τὸ χωρίον above. 
προφέρειν is best taken as neuter: ‘the situation was excellent, with its 
three natural hafbours (Piraeus, Munychia, and Zea), while the Athe- 
nians themselves having become a naval people had great advantages 
(he thought) for the attainment of power,’ and therefore could make 
full use of a first-rate harbour”. 

1. 15. καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς ξυγκατεσκεύαζεν, ‘and (thereby) at once 
helped to lay the foundation of the Athenian empire,’ the rise of which 
Thucydides is tracing, εὐθύς refers to the time indicated in ἔπεισε δὲ 
καὶ τοῦ Πειραιῶς TA λοιπὰ... οἰκοδομεῖν. 

1. 17. ὅπερ νῦν ἔτι δῆλόν ἐστι περὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ. The walls of the 
Piraeus were destroyed by order of Lysander after the surrender of 
Athens in 404. This passage is most naturally explained of the appear- 
ance which the ruins of the wall, ‘ down at the Piraeus,’ presented to the 
eye of Thucydides after his return from his twenty years’ exile. 

1. 18. ἐναντίαι ἀλλήλαις = ‘meeting and passing each other’ onthe wall?* 
as it gradually rose. Two waggons (or a number of pairs of waggons ?) 
went along the top of the wall in opposite directions, laying the stones 
(which were deposited on the ground below), and taking up more at 





1 Athen. Polit. 22, 7, and Kenyon’s or Sandys’ note. 

3 The sense would be slightly improved by taking προφέρειν active, 
in the sense of ‘ promote, advance,’ governing αὐτοὺς ναυτικοὺς yeyevn- 
μένους, and by supplying as a subject ‘the possession of a good harbour.’ 
But προφέρειν is neut. in Thuc. (except in the sense of ‘ bring forward’ 
or ‘mention ’) and the active use is rare generally. 

3 The average width of the ancient cart-tracks cut in the rocky roads 
in many parts of Greece is given (C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, ii. 1, 
p- 18) as 1-60 metres, or rather over five feet: the breadth of the exist- 
ing wall of the Piraeus varies from five feet in the narrowest place at 
Eetionea to just under ten feet in the narrowest part of the coast-wall, 
about sixteen feet at Eetionea and twenty-six or twenty-seven feet at the 
most important place, referred to at the foot of p. 79. 
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each end. We may suppose that there were sloping wooden construc- 
tions ', or mounds of earth for carting or pulling up the stones, which 
were raised higher against the end of the wall as it rose ; and smaller 
ones to get the waggons over the edges of the new layers of stone”. 

1. 18. ἐντὸς δὲ οὔτε χάλιξ οὔτε πηλὸς Fv. ἐντός means “ inside the 
outer face of the wall’ (τὰ ἔξωθεν, below). There was no rubble 
(between the two outer faces of stone) and no mortar (between the stones 
themselves), but simply great blocks cut square (7. angular or squared 
in the way of cutting), and fitted together. 

1.20, σιδήρῳ... . καὶ μολύβδῳ, iron clamps kept in their places by 
melted lead poured round them. 


1. 6. ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, i.e. under the leadership of Pausanias: 
before the Athenians had taken the place of the Spartans as leaders 
(ἡγεμόνες) of the non-Peloponnesian allies. 

Between ch. 94 and 95, comes, in the order of events, the narrative 
of ch. 128, 1. 16—ch. 130; the details of Pausanias’ treachery, luxury, 
and violence. 


1. 4. κατὰ τὸ Evyyevés, 1.6. as their mother-city ; cp. ch. 12, Il. 11, 12. 

1. 5. of δὲ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, κιτιλ. ‘The Athenians accepted their proposals 
and took the matter up, with a determination to endure Pausanias’ con- 
duct no longer, and to settle the affairs of the confederacy as seemed best 
for their interests.’ 

1. 11. καὶ τυραννίδος μᾶλλον ἐφαίνετο μίμησις ἢ στρατηγία". ‘ His 
behaviour was not like that of a general, but an affectation of despotism.’ 
A subject to ἐφαίνετο must be supplied from the previons sentence. 

1. 15. εὐθύνθη : he was punished (by a fine or the like) for his wrong- 





1 jy, 112 init., where some of Brasidas’ troops get into Torone not by 
the gate but κατὰ δοκοὺς τετραγώνους, al ἔτυχον τῷ τείχει πεπτωκότι καὶ 
οἰκοδομουμένῳ πρὸς λίθων ἀνολκὴν προσκείμεναι. 

2 The only other interpretations possible, and very weak ones, are 
(a) ‘ two waggons used to bring up the stones from opposite sides of the 
wall,’ i.e. the wall required twice as much ‘ plant,’ for the conveyance 
of material, as an ordinary wall: and (4) ‘two waggons which met and 
passed each other brought up the stones’ which were then laid outside 
the two waggon-tracks, and the space between filled up with solid stone. 
We may fairly blame the historian, if the sentence is not a gloss, for the 
obscurity with which so simple a matter is stated. For a full discus- 
sion of the place, see C. Wachsmuth (Stadt Athen, ii. 1. pp. 13-25), 
who alters the text to avoid the supposition of an error in Thucydides ; 
and (better) W. Jiideich in Neue Jahrbiicher, 1890, i. p. 723 ff. 

5 The meaning may also be, that there was neither rubble nor loose 
earth between the two outer faces. 

* One good MS. has ἡ στρατηγία, ‘his action as general was more like 
an affectation of despotism.’ 
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doings towards particular persons; referring to ἀδικία πολλὴ κατηγορεῖτο Ch. 95, 
αὐτοῦ above. εὐθύνω may mean ‘ punish,’ as well as ‘call to account.’ 1. 15. 


1. 3. ἔταξαν ἅς τε ἔδει, κιτιλ., 1.6. ἔταξαν τὰς πόλεις ἂς ἔδει χρήματα Ch. 96. 
παρέχειν καὶ ἃς ἔδει ναῦς παρέχειν. 

L 4. πρόσχημα γὰρ ἦν explain πρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον. ἀμύνασθαι ὧν 
ἔπαθον, «εἶϊ. ἐκείνων ἃ ἔπαθον, “ to take revenge for their sufferings” 

1. 5. ἑλληνοταμίαι... ἀρχή, ‘the Hellenotamiae as an office,’ the 
office of Hellenotamias. The name, ‘controller of the treasury to the 
Hellenes’ was a standing witness to the universality of the alliance and 
the independence of the allies, in theory at least ; cp. Ἑλλανοδίκαι, the 
judges at the Olympic games. Sophocles held the office in 443, as we 
know from an inscription (Ὁ. I. A. 1. 237). 

[Ξ]ἸΟΓΦΊΟΚΛΙΗΣΊ KOAN([NHOEN HEAAHNOTAMIA]= HN. 

. ot ἐδέχοντο τὸν φόρον : φόρος not ‘tax,’ but ‘tribute. The 
word became so odious that when the second Athenian empire was 
founded, σύνταξις, ‘contribution,’ was substituted for it 1. 

When the tribute was diverted from federal purposes and treated 
simply as a branch of Athenian revenue, of which it formed far the 
largest part, the Hellenotamiae, who received it, became, under the 
control of the Ecclesia and Council, one of the chief financial Boards 
at Athens 3. 

1. 8. ἦν δ’ ὁ πρῶτος φόρος ταχθεὶς τετρακόσια τάλαντα καὶ ἑξή- 
κοντα, i.e. 6 φόρος ὁ πρῶτος ταχθείς, the tribute as it was first assessed. 
The lists (giving the quotas of 4th paid to Athené) from which the 
amount of the tribute is calculated 8, do not begin till 454, and are not 
at all complete until about 447-440. The largest sum which we can be 
certain from the lists was paid is 432 talents. Now, from this figure 
we should a 2γζογὲ expect a much smaller amount of tribute than 460 
talents at the foundation of the confederacy in 478-7 before the expul- 
sion of the Persian garrisons from Thrace, or the battle of the Eurymedon, 
which liberated Caria and Lycia from the Persians. But considering 
how little we know about the intervening period, that Thucydides gives 
the sum not ‘ paid’ but ‘assessed,’ and that the amount is not unreason- 
able in itself, we have no sufficient ground for rejecting it. See further 
in Introduction iii. to Part i. 

1. 9. ταμιεῖόν τε Δῆλος ἦν αὐτοῖς. The old custom of holding a 
festival for the Ionian race at Delos (iii. 104), and the central position 
of the island, made it a natural place for the purpose. The treasury was 
removed to Athens at some time unknown before the outbreak of the 
war, perhaps in or a little before 454, when the lists begin *. 





Harpocration, s.v. σύνταξις : cp. C. I. A. 11. 17, containing the 
terms of the new alliance, 1. 21 μήτε φόρον φέροντι. 
2 Headlam, Election by Lot at Athens, p. 131 ff. 
3 See Abbott, vol. ii. Appendix I. * Ib. p. 369. 
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1, 2. τοσάδε ἐπῆλθον. τοσάδε refers to the whole scope of the narra- 
tive which follows : we should say simply ‘ made great advances.’ 

1. 4. ἃ ἐγένετο refers to πραγμάτων, ‘by their management of affairs 
which they had with the Barbarian,’ etc. 

_ 1. 6. Πελοποννησίων τοὺς del προστυγχάνοντας ἐν ἑκάστῳ, ‘such of the 
Peloponnesian powers as from time to time on various occasions crossed 
their path,’ c.g. the Corinthians on the occasion of the defection of 
Megara (i. 103). 

The general meaning is ‘The Athenians, although at first merely 
“ primi inter pares,” by arms and policy gradually improved their posi- 
tion to an extent which the following digression will show.’ 

1.7. αὐτά refers to τοσάδε. 

1. 10. For Hellanicus see Introduction ii. to vol. i. 

ὅσπερ καὶ ἥψατο, ‘who did touch’ (or as our idiom has it— 
cp. ἔγραψα just above—‘has touched) upon them.’ For καί see 
Grammar, § 20. 
1. 12. ἀπόδειξιν ἔχει, scz/. ταῦτα supplied from τούτων. 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE WARS (Ch. 98—118, ]. 16). 


The period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars is intrinsic- 
ally as important and interesting as the Peloponnesian war itself. Had 
Thucydides or Herodotus dealt with it in detail, the Eurymedon, the 
Egyptian expedition, Ephialtes, and the revolt of Samos would have 
been as real to us as Salamis, the Syracusan expedition, Cleon, and the 
revolt of Lesbos, are now. 

As it is, Thucydides has given us a mere sketch of the most definite 
events in the external affairs of Athens: saying nothing about the 
motives or policy (cp. notes on ch. 105, 111) of the expeditions which 
he records, nothing about the internal affairs of the Peloponnese, and 
scarcely anything about the internal politics of Athens. He seems to 
have intentionally kept to his strict purpose of filling up a gap in history 
by a kind of skeleton chronicle, which, valuable as it is, is very unlike 
the rest of his work, and which we must supplement from other, and 
often less trustworthy, sources, and indeed from our imagination, if we 
are to form a living picture of the history of the time. 

A table of events and dates will be found opposite, which may assist 
the reader in connecting this part of Thucydides with the more con- 
tinuous and complete story as read in modern histories of Greece. 

The thread of Thucydides’ own narrative will be best disentangled 
by bearing in mind that Athens had during this period four great 
objects as regards external policy: (1) the liberation of the Aegean and 
its shores from Persian influence and from such minor enemies as the 
pirates of Scyros and the Barbarians of Thrace; (2) the extension of her 
influence north of the Corinthian gulf, especially by the subjugation of 
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Date| Athens and the Barbarians, | Athens and her allies. Athens and the Peloponnese. 
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Boeotia ;—here Athens failed, with disastrous consequences for the 
fature :—(3) The keeping in check of her enemies in the Peloponnese, 
especially of Sparta and Corinth ; the enmity of Athens and Corinth ex- 
plains the activity of Athens in the Corinthian gulf:—(4) The organisa- 
tion of her empire, and the strengthening of the really vital points of 
her dominion in or close to Attica—by the construction of the Long 
Walls, the conquest of Aegina, and the recovery of Euboea. The one 
weak point was Megara which, in spite of many efforts, she lost and failed 
to recover : had Megara and the passes of Geraneia been permanently 
held, the invasion of Attica would have been impossible and the course 
of history changed. 

The interval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars may Chrono- 

be divided into three periods. The first, of 20 years, during which logy of 
Athens and Sparta preserved the appearance of friendship, extends from hue. . 
480 to 461. The second, of rather more than 15 years, extends from 97: 115; 
the quarrel arising out of the dismissal of the Athenian force at Ithome, 
461, to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 445, and includes g or 10 years of war 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian powers, followed by a five years’ 
truce. Lastly, we have the 14 years (445-431) during which the Thirty 
Years’ Peace was kept. 

Thucydides blames Hellanicus for being ‘loose in his chronology’: 
meaning probably that Hellanicus was wrong about the order of events 
or gave a false impression of the interval between them. At least these 
are the points to which Thucydides himself pays attention: he does not 
here absolutely fix the date of a single event during the period except 
the Thirty Years’ Peace and the revolt of Samos. 

Apart from these, the only fixed dates in the period are (1) that of Fixed 
the death of Xerxes and accession of Artaxerxes, which is fixed by pots 
various evidence agreeing pretty well to 465: (2) that of the attempt bas 
to colonize Ennea Hodoi, when 10,000 men were killed at Drabescus, 
which by a comparison of Thuc. iv. 102 with other writers we can assign 
to 465-41: (3) a peace between Argos and Sparta (451, Thuc. v. 14): 

(4) » few dates for internal events at Athens given in the ‘ Athenian 
Constitution,’ and that of the beginning of the tribute-lists. 

The ‘Athenian Constitution’ puts the foundation of the Athenian 
confederacy, as we have seen, in 478-7; and the curtailment of the 
power of the Areopagus in the archonship of Conon (462-1). The 





1 Thucydides here says that there were three attempts to colonize 
Ennea Hodoi, the second commencing thirty-two years after the first in 
which Aristagoras fell, and the third which was successful being in 
the twenty-ninth year after the second. The date of the third (the archon- 
ship of Euthymenes, 437-6) rests only on Diodorus and a scholium on 
Aeschines, but it agrees well with Herodotus’ account of the death of 
Aristagoras (v. 126, cp. Stein’s note on v. 33. I). 
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latter event is not mentioned by Thucydides, but the date suits well 
with his narrative. For in 462-1 Cimon would have been absent at the 
blockade of Ithome, and Plutarch (Cimon, c. 15) plausibly assigns the 
attack on the Areopagus to a time when he was away from Athens. 

But are we to accept the statement of the ‘ Athenian Constitution ἡ 
that Themistocles was at Athens in 462-1 and took part in the attack 
on the Areopagus? If so, Thucydides (i. 137, 1. 19), in saying that 
Artaxerxes had ‘lately’ come to the throne when Themistocles wrote 
to him upon arriving in Asia, speaks loosely (cp. however p. 52; u. 3), 
and must be wrong in asserting that the Athenian fleet which Themis- 
tocles escaped during his flight was blockading Naxos. For the revolt 
of Naxos (i. 98) precedes the disaster at Drabescus and this we have seen 
was almost certainly in 465-4. We cannot without further evidence 
accept the story, especially as it is suspicious on other grounds. 


1. 4. ᾧκισαν αὐτοί: Grammar, ὃ 4. The settlement was not an 
ordinary colony but a ‘cleruchy,’ i.e. the Athenians (αὐτοί) who received 
lots of land in it remained full Athenian citizens. 

1. 8. πρώτη τε αὕτη, «.7.A. ‘This was the first allied city which, 
contrary to recognised principles of right, was enslaved,’ i.e. became 
tributary and fell under the control of Athens in internal as well as ex- 
ternal affairs. Thucydides’ use of the invidious word ἐδουλώθη shows 
that he shared the ordinary Hellenic sentiment about the absolute right 
of every city to complete independence, a sentiment which goes far to 
account for the brilliant but short-lived character of Greek political 
liberty. 

1. 9. τῶν ἄλλων is gen. after ἑκάστῃ. Os ἑκάστῃ ξυνέβη, ‘as it befel 
each,’ i.e. in different ways. 


1. 3. ἔπρασσον, ‘dealt with them,’ not ἐπράσσοντο, ‘ exacted the tribute.’ 
1. 4. οὐδὲ βουλομένοις, ‘ and who certainly did not wish.’ 
προσάγοντες τὰς ἀνάγκας, ‘applying coercion’: the plural is used 

merely because coercion was applied on many distinct occasions. 

1.5. καὶ ἄλλως is connected with what precedes, not with what follows. 

1. 6. οὔτε ξυνεστράτευον ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου, i.e. ‘ the Athenians no longer 
joined in expeditions as equals among equals’; in joint expeditions 
the Athenians no longer merely supplied one out of several contingents. 

1, το. τὸ ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα, 27. ‘the expense which fell to them,’ 
‘the due expense,’ i.e. a sum equivalent to the expense of furnishing 
their proper number of ships. 


1. 5. εἷλον... καὶ διέφθειραν go closely together. 
és tds διακοσίας 5 implies that they captured or sunk the whole 
fleet, amounting to 200 triremes. 





1 Abbott, vol. 11. Appendix II. Sandys on Athen. Polit. 25, 3. 
3 The MSS. are divided between τὰς πάσας és τὰς διακοσίας and τὰς 
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1. 8. ἃ ἐνέμοντο, ‘ of which they enjoyed the profits’: Glossary. 
καὶ ναυσὶ μέν, κιτιλ. There is a change of subject from ναυσὶ 
πλεύσαντες to πέμψαντες (referring to the Athenians at home), and 
again from πέμψαντες to ἐκράτησαν αὐτοί. Grammar, ὃ 30. 
1. 13. αὐτοί simply opposes the colonists to the previous inhabitants : 
Grammar, § 5. 
1, τό. ols πολέμιον ἦν +, ‘ who were threatened by.’ 


1. 5. τῶν περιοίκων, i.e. the movement among the He/ots spread to 
only two townships among the Fericecd or free Lacedaemonians who 
were excluded from citizenship. Their revolt would have been a more 
serious matter than that of the Helots. 

1. 6. πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν Εἱλώτων ἐγένοντο, κιτιλ. πλεῖστοι is predicate, 
οἱ τῶν παλαιῶν Μεσσηνίων... ἀπόγονοι subject ; but we may translate 
‘the Helots were mainly composed of the descendants,’ etc. 

1. 7. τότε, ‘in former times’: see Glossary. 

1. 8. ἧ καὶ Μεσσήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν of πάντες, ‘whence all who revolted 
were called Messenians,’ is probably intended to justify expressions like 
‘the Messenians of Naupactus,’ ‘the third Messenian war,’ etc. 

1.9. πρὸς μὲν οὖν... καθειστήκει... Θάσιοι Se. . .«.7.A., ‘ while the 
Lacedaemonians were thus engaged in war with the men in Ithome, 
the Thasians,’ etc. 

1. το. ὡμολόγησαν... τεῖχός τε καθελόντες, κιτιλ, This is one of 
the passages which indicate that the aorist participle does not necessarily 
denote a time prior to the time of the main verb (Grammar, § 9). 
Cp. similar phrases in 108, 1. 12; 115, 1.33 117, 1. 13. 

1, 12. ταξάμενοι probably governs ἀποδοῦναι and φέρειν. Cp. 117, 
1.15. The Thasians arranged to paya fixed sum at once and to become 
tributary allies (paying φόροϑ) in future, probably instead of contributing 
ships. 


1, 2. Evppdxous. The Athenians were still the allies of Sparta, 
because the old alliance against Persia under the headship of Sparta 
had never been formally abandoned. We find the Plataeans (who also 
sent help to Sparta on this occasion, iii. 54) appealing to it some thirty- 
five years later. 

1.3. πλήθει οὐκ ὀλίγῳ. 4,000 hoplites, if we can trust Aristophanes’ 
probably exaggerated account (Lys. 1143). 





πάσας és διακοσίας, ‘two hundred in all,’ the latter implying nothing as 
to the total number of the fleet. There is no trustworthy evidence 
about the number, which later writers exaggerate. 

1 Some editors read ἐύμπαντες for ξυμπάντων just above, on the 
authority of Valla’s translation (omnes interempti sunt) and because 
other authors (including Hdt. ix. 75) attribute the destruction of the 
colony to the Edonians only. 
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Ch. 104. 


Ch. 105. 


Book 4 Notes. 


1. 5. τοῖς δὲ πολιορκίας μακρᾶς καθεστηκυίας τούτου ἐνδεᾶ ἐφαίνετο᾽ 
βίᾳ γὰρ ἂν εἷλον τὸ χωρίον. ‘Whereas they (the Lacedaemonians), 
finding themselves engaged in a long blockade, perceived that they 
lacked skill in siege-operations!; else they would have taken the place 
by assault’ (instead of having to be content with a tedious blockade) 3. 

1. 9. Big οὐχ ἡλίσκετο (impf.), ‘was no nearer being stormed.’ 

1. 11. ἡγησάμενοι, ‘considering,’ or ‘remembering, that they were 
aliens.’ 

1. 12. νεωτερίζειν here signifies nothing less than ‘ going over to the 
enemy.’ Glossary. 

1. 15. οὐκ ἐπὶ τῷ βελτίονι λόγῳ, ‘ not for an honourable reason’; the 
article and the comparative are used because there is a contrast between 
ὁ βελτίων λόγος and ὁ κακίων λόγος implied in the next clause. 


1. 1. δεκάτῳ ἔτει. If this is correct, Thucydides must be supposed to 
anticipate the course of events by some six years in order to finish off the 
siege of Ithome; and to return in προσεχώρησαν καὶ Μεγαρῆς below to 
the point at which he has arrived at the end of ch. 102. The Megarian 
alliance with Athens certainly belongs to the same time as the Argive ; 
and this was probably about four years after the earthquake at Sparta, 
and the Helot rising. But we should almost certainly, with Krier, 
read τετάρτῳ for δεκάτῳ. See Appendix. 

1. 14. ἐφρούρουν αὐτοί, ‘put an Afhenian garrison in them,’ as in 
Pegae (ch. 111), Mende (iv. 130): perhaps from a distrust, in this case 
well founded (ch. 114), of their new allies. Grammar, § 4. 


1. 2. Μαρείας τῆς ὑπὲρ Φάρου πόλεως. ‘ The city of Marea oppo- 
site the island of Pharos.’ Marea is close to the spot where Alexandria 
was afterwards founded. 


1. 1. ναυσὶν ἀποβᾶσιν és ‘AAtas. The quarrel with Sparta and the 
alliance with Megara now led to a regular war between Athens and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. The town of Halieis (‘ Fishermen’) lay on 
the South point of the Argive peninsula: some of the inhabitants of 
Tiryns, lately expelled by the Argives, are said to have taken refuge 
there. The Athenians as we may infer from Thucydides’ brief words, 





1 Compare Hadt. ix. 7o, about the storming of the Persian camp after 
Plataea : προσελθόντων δὲ τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων κατεστήκεέ σφι τειχομαχίη 
ἐρρωμενεστέρη. ἕως μὲν γὰρ ἀπῆσαν οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οἱ δ᾽ ἠμύνοντο, καὶ πολλῷ 
πλέον εἶχον τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ὥστε οὐκ ἐπισταμένων τειχομαχέειν: ὡς 
δέ σφι οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι προσῆλθον, οὕτω δὴ ἰσχυρὴ ἐγίνετο τειχομαχίη καὶ 
χρόνον ἐπὶ πολλόν. τέλος δὲ ἀρετῇ τε καὶ λιπαρίῃ ἐπέβησαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοῦ 
τείχεος καὶ ἤριπον, τῇ δὴ ἐσεχέοντο οἱ Ἕλληνες. 

* Or τοῖς δέ may refer to the Athenians who on their arrival proved 
deficient in their reputed skill. 
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made an attempt to establish themselves there, or to gain the place for Ch. 105, 
their new allies, the Argives; Corinth and Epidaurus, in the absence 1-1. 
of an Athenian fleet in Egypt, resisted, and war began. 

1. 13. κατέλαβον, «εἶ. Κορίνθιοι μετὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων, not Πελοποννήσιοι. 

1. το. ot... πρεσβύτατοι καὶ ot νεώτατοι. Not necessarily those 
below or above the age for military service ; i.e. under eighteen or over 
sixty: the words need only mean the περίπολοι, men of eighteen to 
twenty, usually employed in training or on garrison duty within the 
frontier, and men of fifty to sixty, who were not often called out. 

1, 22. ἐνόμισαν αὐτοὶ ἑκάτεροι, κ.τ.λ., scz/, ἑκάτεροι ἐνόμισαν, αὐτοὶ ob 
ἔλασσον ἔχειν : ‘each side deemed that they had the advantage themselves.’ 


1, 6. Νικομήδους, «.7.A., i.e. Nicomedes, son of Cleombrotus, com- Ch. 107. 
manded in lieu of the King, Pleistoanax, son of Pausanias; Pleistoanax 
being still a minor. 

1. 11. ἀπεχώρουν, ‘ thought of retreating.’ 

1. 12. ᾿Αθηναῖοι... ἔμελλον κωλύσειν = ‘ they knew that the Athe- 
nians meant to stop them.’ 

1.13. ναυσὶ mepumAetocavres. It would seem that the Peloponnesian 
forces had crossed the Corinthian gulf by sea (from Corinth?). They 
cannot have come by the Isthmus (unless it were by u surprise) for 
ἡ Tepavia .. . ἐφρουρεῖτο det ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων, 1. 16. 

1. 16. καὶ τότε ἠσθάνοντο αὐτούς, κιτιλ. τότε is opposed to dei, ‘and 
on this occasion in particular.’ 

1. 21. ἐβοήθησαν, merely =‘ marched out’: Glossary. 

1. 22. τῶν ἄλλων ξυμμάχων ὡς ἕκαστοι, ‘contingents of their other 
allies.” 

1. 24. νομίσαντες δὲ ἀπορεῖν, κιτιλ, νομίσαντες (not ἐπεστράτευσαν) 
and ὑποψίᾳ are the emphatic words : Grammar, § Io. 


1. 5. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ δευτέρᾳ kal ἑξηκοστῇ ἡμέρᾳ μετὰ τὴν μάχην, κιτιλ. Ch. 108. 
The troops who were victorious δὲ Oenophyta were only the sur- 
vivors of those defeated at Tanagra. For the expedition to Tanagra 
had been a levy ez masse (πανδημεί) of those who were not engaged at 
Aegina and in Egypt, and ‘ the slaughter had been great on both sides.’ 
1. 16. τὸ νεώριον τὸ Λακεδαιμονίων : Gythium, on the Laconian Gulf. 


1. 2. πολλαὶ ἰδέαι πολέμων, i.e. alternations of victory and defeat, Ch. 109. 
and of land and river fighting, concluding with the accidental loss of 
nearly fifty ships (c. 110). 
1. 9. τὸν Ζωπύρου. Zopyrus was the hero of the capture of Babylon 
(Hat. iii. 160). 
1. 13. τὴν νῆσον, between a branch of the Nile and a canal (τὴν 
διώρυχα). 
1. 16. τῆς νήσου τὰ πολλὰ ἥπειρον, sczl. ἐποίησε. 
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1.2, πολεμήσαντα would imply a confusion between the ‘Greek 
cause’ and the ‘Greek forces.’ But Cobet’s correction πολεμησάντων 
should probably be accepted. 


1. 1. τοῦ Θεσσαλῶν βασιλέως. Echecrates was probably the last king 
of united Thessaly; at least we hear of none after his death (cp. Thuc. 
ii. 22; iv. 78), until the time of Jason of Pherae. 

1. 3. παραλαβόντες Βοιωτοὺς καὶ Φωκέας ὄνταΞ ξυμμάχους, ‘ their’new 
allies’; a rash course, which may in part account for the disaffection and 
speedy loss of Boeotia and Phocis. 

1. 10, εἶχον δ᾽ αὐτοὶ tds Πηγάς, see note on ch. 103, 1. 14. 

1. 13. παραλαβόντες ᾿Αχαιούς, ‘taking some Achaean troops with 
them.’ παραλαμβάνω is continually used, as in 1. 3 above, of a fleet or 
army ‘taking up’ contingents of allied forces. Hence Achaea must 
have on or before this occasion joined the Athenian league. 

1,14. tis ’Axapvavias is genitive after Οἰνιάδας, not after πέραν. 


1. 9. πλεύσαντες ὑπὲρ Σαλαμῖνος... ἐναυμάχησαν, ‘after setting sail 
they fought off Salamis,’ etc. 


1. 2. τῶν φευγόντων, i.e. members of the anti-Athenian and oligarchi- 
cal party, who had left or been expelled from the Boeotian cities when 
the Athenians conquered Boeotia: cp. 1. 10 ὅσοι τῆς αὐτῆς γνώμης ἦσαν. 

Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 5, supplements Thucydides’ account by telling us 
the internal causes of the change: the democracy in Thebes ‘ after the 
battle of Oenophyta’ was badly administered and the rich despised 
the anarchy into which it fell. 

1.11. τοὺς δὲ ζῶντας ἔλαβον. Anxiety to recover these prisoners, 
such being always a powerful motive in the Greek states where it may 
be said that ‘everybody knew everybody else,’ and the political disaffec- 
tion of the Boeotian cities, account for the great effects produced by 
a defeat so small in itself compared with that of Tanagra. 

1. 14. of ἄλλοι πάντες may mean ‘the rest of the Boeotians,’ or ‘ the 
Phocians and Opuntian Locrians’ who had been conquered at the same 
time with the Boeotians and now regained their independence. 


1. 6, Κορινθίους καὶ Σικυωνίους καὶ "EmSavplous. Corinth and 
Epidaurus had been recently at war with Athens, and the Sicyonians 
had been twice attacked in their own territory and defeated. 

1. το. Θρίωζε, to the deme Thria or Thrio, in the ‘Thriasian plain,’ 
near Eleusis. 

1. 13. ἀπεχώρησαν. Pleistoanax was suspected of having been bribed 
to retreat, 11. 21. 

1. 16, αὐτοὶ τὴν γῆν ἔσχον. See note on ch. 98, 1. 4. 





ἡ In 1. 6 [καὶ ἀνδραποδίσαντες), bracketed by Bekker, is only in a few 
of the MSS, 
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1. 3. ἀποδόντες... ᾿Αχαΐαν. See note on ch. 111, 1.13. For Nisaea Ch. 115. 
and Pegae, see ch. 103, 1. 12-14. Troezen on the North coast of the 
Argolic peninsula must have been occupied by an Athenian garrison 
at some time since the outbreak of the war in 459. 

1. 12. és Λῆμνον. Lemnos was occupied by Athenian κληροῦχοι, and 
therefore appeared a safe place to deposit the hostages in. 

1.15. τοῖς Suvarwrdrots, ‘ the most influential,’ and so in a political 
sense ‘ the leading aristocrats’ or party of the δυνατοί : who were not, of 
course, under the present circumstances ‘the most powerful men’ in Samos. 

1. 16. εἶχε Σάρδεις, ‘held Sardis,’ i.e. was satrap of Lydia, of which 
Sardis was the capital. 

1. 21. τοὺς ἄρχοντας ot ἦσαν παρὰ σφίσιν: these may have been 
the Athenian administrative and judicial officers) called ἐπίσκοποι, now 
engaged in regulating the new democratical government at Samos. 


1.14. ἐπὶ Καύνου καὶ Καρίας, ‘in the direction of Caunus in Ch. 116. 
Caria.’ 

1. 15. ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς πλέουσιν probably means ‘against the Athenians,’ 
not ‘to help the Samians.’ 


1. 2. ἀφράκτῳ τῷ στρατοπέδῳ ἐπιπεσόντες, i.e. on the blockading Ch. 117. 
fleet which was not protected by palisades or the like. 

1, 3. tds dvravayopévas ἐνίκησαν, ‘ the ships which were putting out 
to meet them,’ implying that the Athenian ships had not time to get into 
proper order of battle. 

1. 8. μετὰ Θουκυδίδον καὶ “Ayvwvos καὶ Φορμίωνος. Who this 
Thucydides was is not known : Hagnon was the founder of Amphipolis ; 
Phormio was the famous admiral. An immense number of ships was 
sent at different times against Samos, 215 in all. 

1. 16. ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον. The Byzantines ‘became subject as before,’ 
unlike the Samians who had been independent allies before, and now 
became subjects for the first time. 


1. 1. οὐ πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν ὕστερον. 439—435 OF 434. Ch. 118. 
1. 8. αὐτοί, Athens herself, as opposed to her dependent allies. 
1. το. ὄντες μὲν καὶ πρὸ τοῦ μὴ taxets ἰέναι. There is no apparent 

reason why μή, which simply negatives ταχεῖς, should be used instead 

of ov 3. 





1 Aristoph. Birds, 1050: cp. Abbott, vol. 11, το. Lo. 

2 «Tt may be difficult to find a better explanation of the anomalous 
μή than... that τοῦ μὴ ταχεῖς ἰέναι had a more natural sound than τοῦ 
οὐ ταχεῖς ἰέναι, although neither rod nor the negative has anything to 
do with the infinitive. So some people say detween you and I merely 
because you and me sounds vulgar.’ Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods 


and Tenses, § 685. 
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ASSEMBLY OF THE ALLIES AT SPARTA. 


1. 16. αὐτοῖς μὲν οὖν, x.7.A. See ch. 87. The narrative after a long 
digression goes back to the decision of the Lacedaemonian assembly 
after the speech of Sthenelaidas. 

1.. 21. αὐτὸς ἔφη EvAAH Per Oar: αὐτός goes with ἐυλλήψεσθαι, not 
with ἔφη. 

kal παρακαλούμενος καὶ ἄκλητος. A God would often promise 
help on condition that certain vows or sacrifices were offéred to him. 
Pan (Hdt. vi. 106), while declaring that he is and will be a friend of 
Athens, complains that the Athenians pay no attention to him: Apollo 
(Livy xxiii. 11) tells the Romans by what rites they are to obtain his 
help in the Second Punic War. Here Apollo promises unconditional 
help. 


1. 2. τῶν πρέσβεων, ‘representatives’ or ‘deputies’ (not in our sense 
‘ambassadors’) of the allied states. Glossary, πρεσβευτής. 


‘ We have nothing to say against the Lacedaemonians this time: for 
they have done their duty as the head of a confederacy: they have 
paid due attention to their own interests by discussing and resolving 
upon war in their own assembly, and they have taken thought for the 
common interests of the confederacy by calling us together. Neither 
need we urge to war those members of the confederacy who know by 
experience what the Athenians are (Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, Epidaurus, 
Sicyon, etc.). But to those who may think that their interest in the 
question is but slight, we would say two things. First, interest as well 
as honour demands war. Secondly, you need not fear that you are 
embarking on an enterprise of unlimited extent. We are quite aware 
that no success will justify us in prolonging the war a moment longer 
than is necessary.’ : 

For the correct forecast of the war contained in the remainder of the 
speech, see below, p. 108. In c. 120 we notice a trace (a) of the influence 
of commercial motives on politics (χαλεπωτέραν ἕξουσι τὴν κατακομιδὴν 
τῶν ὡραίων καὶ πάλιν ἀντίληψιν ὧν ἡ θάλασσα τῇ ἠπείρῳ δίδωσιν), and 
(4) of the division of interests between the maritime members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy and those situated inland or remote from 
the highways of traffic. Some of the latter (e.g. Tegea and Mantinea) 
may have formed the minority who voted against the war!. 


1. 3. χρὴ γὰρ τοὺς ἡγεμόνας, κιτιλ. ‘This time we cannot blame 





‘ The inability of the Athenians to get at these inland states is the 
point of the joke in Aristoph. Eq. 798, where the ‘ extension of the jury 
system to Arcadia’ is the promised reward of Athenian perseverance. 
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the Lacedaemonians’=‘we can only praise the Lacedaemonians’: Ch. 120, 
hence yap. ‘ For the duty of the heads of confederacies is, while giving 1. 8. 
a just share of attention to their own interests (as the Lacedaemonians 
have done), to guard the interests of the whole,’ and thus merit their 
place of honour. τὰ ἴδια, τὰ κοινά, answer to καὶ αὐτοί, καὶ ἡμᾶς above. 
νέμειν =‘ manage,’ ‘attend to.” καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις =< generally,’ ‘on ordinary 
occasions,’ i. 6. where it is not a question of τὰ κοινὰ προσκοπεῖν, ‘where 
their privileges and not, as here, their duties are concerned 2’ (Jowett.) 

1. 8. εἰδέναι χρή, κιτιλ, χρή governs μὴ κακοὺς κριτὰς... εἶναι and 
προσδέχεσθαι below. βουλεύεσθαι (1. 14) is governed by χρή; or by 
ἡγεῖσθαι involved in προσδέχεσθαι, ‘to remember that they are deli- 
berating.’ κακοὺς κρυτάς (1. 11), careless or indifferent judges. 

1. 16. εἰ μὴ ἀδικοῖντο, ‘if they are not wronged.’ The optative is 
used only because ἀνδρῶν σωφρόνων ἐστὶν ἡσυχάζειν = ἄνδρες σώφρονες 
ἡσυχάζοιεν ἄν. Grammar, § 15. 

1, 24. ἀβουλοτέρων τῶν ἐναντίων τυχόντων. τυγχάνω is occasionally 
found in prose, as here, with an adjective and without a participle ὅ. 

1. 26. ἐνθυμεῖται γὰρ οὐδεὶς ὁμοῖα, κιτιλ. ‘What a man purposes 
in his confidence is very unlike what he practically goes on to do’ or 
‘what he really does*.” The single phrase ἔργῳ ἐπεξέρχεται (Glossary) 
is opposed to ἐνθυμεῖται : τῇ πίστει and ἔργῳ do not precisely corre- 
spond. 


1, 2, ὅταν ἀμυνώμεθα, aor. not pres. Ch. 121. 

1. 7. ἑκάστοις, each member of the confederacy. 

1. το. ὠνητὴ γὰρ ᾿Αθηναίων h δύναμις μᾶλλον ἢ οἰκεία, κιτιλ. ὠνητή 
—hired, mercenary (zot ‘capable of being bought’). δύναμις is first 
concrete, ‘forces,’ then, when supplied with ἡ ἡμετέρα, abstract, 
‘power’; as the words τοῖς σώμασι τὸ πλέον ἰσχύουσα ἢ τοῖς χρήμασιν 
show. ἧσσον ἂν τοῦτο πάθοι refers, not to ὠνητή, but to ὑπολαβεῖν οἷοί 
7 ἐσμέν, ‘is not so liable to this danger.’ 

1.13. εἰ δ᾽ ἀντίσχοιεν, ‘but supposing them to hold out.’ Grammar, 
§ 14. 

1, 17. ὃ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι ἐπιστήμῃ προύχουσι, κιτιλ., ‘ the superiority which 
skill gives them, we must acquire («a@a:peréov) by practice 5.’ 





1 Cp. viii. 70 med. τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἔνεμον κατὰ κράτος τὴν πόλιν. 

3 προ-, in προσκοπεῖν, expressing ‘forethought,’ does not answer to 
mpo- in προτιμῶνται. 

8 τυχόντα, the reading of some inferior MSS., is very likely right, 
‘meeting with enemies who are better advised.’ 

* ὁμοῖα gives as good a sense as the correction ὁμοίᾳ. 

5 καθαϊρετέον might also mean ‘ destroy,’ ‘ cancel,’ as in ch. 118, 1. 15 
above, but the opposition to οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο makes the meaning ‘ attain,’ 
though rarer, more suitable here. Stahl compares Hadt. vii. 50 μεγάλα 
γὰρ πρήγματα μεγάλοισι κινδύνοισι ἐθέλει καταιρέεσθαι. καθαιρετόν would 
mean ‘ we can,’ zo¢ must, ‘acquire.’ 
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1. το. χρήματα δ᾽ ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν ἐς αὐτά, οἴσομεν refers to the mainten- 
ance, not to the establishment of a fleet; the latter has been dealt with 
already, 1]. 7-9. 

1, 23. αὐτοῖς τούτοις, ‘ suffer by means of this same wealth,’ ‘see our 
own property used to our hurt.’ 


1. 4. ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς, ‘on stated terms,’ ‘according to programme.’ 

1. 6. ἐν ᾧ ὃ μὲν εὐοργήτως αὐτῷ προσομιλήσας, κιτιλ. ἐν ᾧ, ‘and this 
being so.’ βεβαιότερος, ‘safer than the hasty man.’ οὐκ ἐλάσσω goes 
with περὶ atrév, ‘through his own fault as much as anything’; or, as 
we say, ‘ the man who retains his self-command in dealing with war is the 
safest: he who loses his head has ov/y himself to blame for his disaster?! 

ὀργή is excitement or ‘ flurry’ generally ; not only loss of temper. 
‘If you do not keep cool, you will miss the opportunities which cannot 
be foreseen, but which always come in the course of a war.’ 

1. 9. ἀντιπάλους, not ‘enemies’ but ‘ equals in strength.’ οἰστὸν ἂν 
ἦν, ‘we might put up with it,’ means, as the opposed clause, ὥστε εἰ 
μὴ καὶ ἀθρόοι, «.7.A., shows, ‘we might sit still.’ 

1. rr. καὶ ἀθρόοι καὶ κατὰ ἔθνη, κιτιλ., ‘both the whole confederacy, 
and every race (Dorians, Aeolians, Achaeans, etc.), and every single 
town in it’ (ἄστυ, locally, not πόλις, which would mean every political 
community) ?. 

1. 16. ὑπὸ μιᾶς κακοπαθεῖν refers, not to the prospective miseries of 
political slavery, but to the way in which the confederacy was at the 
present moment letting itself be ill-treated (‘ bullied’) by Athens. ἐν ᾧ 
ἢ δικαίως, «.7.A. ‘And, things being so, we cannot but be thought 
(Soxotpev dv) either to be getting no more than we deserve (i.e. to 
keep still because we know we are in the wrong), or to be submitting 
out of cowardice ; and showing ourselves inferior to our fathers,’ etc. 

1, 23. οὐ γὰρ δὴ πεφευγότες ταῦτα, κιτιλ. ‘For we cannot suppose 
(i.e. we strongly suspect) that you have shunned these errors only to 
take up with that most calamitous spirit of contempt (the only other 
possible explanation of your patience) which,’ etc. 

1. 24. καταφρόνησιν... ἀφροσύνη. The meaningless play on words 
is an instance of the element of weakness in Thucydides’ writing, due to 
the influence of contemporary rhetoricians and sophists. See vol. i. 
Intr. ii. 

1. 24. κεχωρήκατε is addressed to the assembled allies: though here, 
and throughout this part of the speech, the Corinthians are thinking 
mainly of the Lacedaemonians. 


1, 2, περὶ δὲ τῶν ἔπειτα μελλόντων, κιτιλ. ‘With a view rather to 





1 Or, reading περὶ αὐτόν (τὸν πόλεμον) or περὶ αὐτῶν (these matters), 
each with a good MS., ‘he who loses his head over a war gets most 


falls.’ 
2 Cp. vi. 44 med. τῶν πόλεων ob δεχομένων αὐτοὺς ἀγορᾷ οὐδὲ ἄστει. 
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the future, we must work hard in the service of the present.’ ém- Gh, 123, 
ταλαιπωρεῖν, Zt. ‘toil over,’ spend our labour in meeting the needs of 1. 2. 
the present. 

1. 3. πάτριον γὰρ ἡμῖν... εἰ dpa... προφέρετε : similarly the speaker 
changes from the Ist pers. ἐῶμεν, ἀξιοῦμεν, to the 2nd κεχωρήκατε above’. 

1. 8. αὐτοῦ, with ἐνλλήψεσθαι, not with ὑποσχομένου. 

1. το. ὠφελίᾳ, ‘ motives of advantage.’ Grammar, § 1. 

1. το. σπονδάς... ἅς ye may be ‘the treaty which,’ or ‘a treaty, 
which,’ etc. See on ch. 67, 1. 5. 


1, 2. ἡμῶν τάδε κοινῇ παραινούντων. As the whole speech is ad- Ch. 124. 
dressed, in form at least, to the allies (ἄνδρες ἐύμμαχοι, 1. 10 below), 
ἡμῶν... κοινῇ must mean ‘we, in the name of Corinth,’ 

εἴπερ βεβαιότατον τὸ ταῦτα ξυμφέροντα καὶ πόλεσι καὶ ἰδιώταις 
εἶναι, κιτιλ., ‘seeing that it is most assured that this course (war: ταῦτα 
=7a5¢ above =7d πολεμεῖν) is to our interest both as states and as indt- 
viduals,’ not ‘to the interest both of states and individuals’ generally ?. 

1. 5. οὗ πρότερον ἦν τοὐναντίον, ‘ for times have changed.’ (Jowett.) 
The reference is to the boasted superiority of Dorians in war or to the 
expulsion of the Ionians from Peloponnese in consequence of the Dorian 
invasion :—‘ legendary’ to us, historical to the Corinthians and Thucy- 
dides :—not to any previous siege of Ionians by Dorians. 

1. 7. εἰ γνωσθησόμεθα, ‘if it is to go abroad that.’ Grammar, § 13. 

1. 12. THs... διὰ πλείονος εἰρήνης is opposed to τὸ αὐτίκα δεινόν, 
‘setting your hearts upon the peace, though still distant, which it will 
bring,’ 222. ‘at a longer interval.’ 

1. 14. οὐχ ὁμοίως ἀκίνδυνον. Remaining at peace, in our case, ‘is not 
(really) so safe’ as making war for the sake of ulterior peace. 


1.7. ἐνιαυτὸς μὲν οὐ διετρίβη, ἔλασσον δέ. About six months Ch. 125. 
passed between the battle of Potidaea and the surprise of Plataea (ii. 2) 
and nearly three months (eighty days, ii. 19) between the surprise of 
Plataea and the invasion of Attica. Between the battle of Potidaea 
and the time at which Thucydides has now arrived, the allies had been 
invited to address the Lacedaemonian assembly and had dispersed again, 
the Delphic oracle had been consulted, and the assembly of the allies 
had been convened. So the time spoken of in ἔλασσον δέ, if the dates 
given in our present text of Thucydides are correct, is only seven or 
eight months: and the clause must be taken to lay stress on the rapidity, 
not the slowness, of the Peloponnesian preparations. ‘They could not 





1 But many good MSS. read ὑμῖν. 

2 But it is better to read ταὐτά (a correction in one good MS.), ‘since 
community of interest (τὸ ταὐτὰ ξυμφέροντα εἷναι) is the safest ground of 
action for states as for men,’—therefore, help against Athens those whom 
it is your interest to help. 
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fight at once, but they meant to have no delay; delay, however, there 
was, but not of a whole year'.’ 


NEGOTIATIONS BEFORE THE WAR (126-146). 


If Thucydides had always written as he has done in ch. 126-138, 
no one would ever have called him ‘harsh’ or ‘ obscure’ or even ‘ con- 
cise.’ ‘Some, admiring the perspicuity of the narrative about Cylon, 
have said, “here the lion smiled” (λέων ἐγέλασεν ἐνταῦθα), remarks 
a scholium on 126-7. The grace and sympathy with which the stories 
of Cylon, Pausanias, and Themistocles are told, and the manner in 
which Thucydides strings them on the thread of the negotiations between 
Athens and Sparta, passing easily from one episode to another without 
regard to the order of time, remind us of Herodotus. The fate of 
Themistocles has nothing to do with the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, and is related simply as a parallel to that of Pausanias. The con- 
cluding words of ch. 138 show how deeply Thucydides was moved by 
the tragic interest of the story, and the similarity between the life and 
death of the two great traitors who had once saved Hellas. ‘Such was 
the end of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and Themistocles the Athenian, 
the two most famous Hellenes of their day.’ 

These chapters also bring vividly before us the ancient feeling about 
the sacredness of suppliants, the ‘corporate responsibility’ of a city 
polluted by a crime, and the means by which the pollution might be 
removed: compare the Oedifus Tyrannus, and the alarm caused at 
Athens by the outrages on the Hermae and the Mysteries.—There is a 
curious passage in Lycurgus the orator, in which he expresses approval 
of the execution of Pausanias, and thus shows greater zeal for the 
honour of the Gods than Apollo himself, who insisted on the expiation 
of the deed ?. 

It is strange that the Spartan government should, even as » prelimi- 
nary to more serious negotiations, have made diplomatic representations 
to Athens about the connexion of Pericles with the Alcmaeonidae 





1 This rendering of ἔλασσον δέ has been supported by Hdt. vii. 39 τὴν 
μὲν ἀξίην ob λάμψεαι, ἐχάσσω δὲ τῆς ἀξίης, where, as the context shows, 
the meaning is ‘ considerably less than your deserts.’ But, though not 
impossible, it is very harsh; going by the present passage alone we 
should certainly translate ‘a whole year did not elapse, but nearly a 
whole year,’ implying more than seven or eight months. This is the 
second time in Bk. i in which a difficulty is caused by the words ἕκτῳ μηνί 
in ii. 2, and we are led to suspect their genuineness. Cp. p. 52, footnote I. 

2 Lycurg. c. Leocr. 129, p. 166 καὶ πᾶσιν ἐπίσημον ἐποίησαν τὴν τιμω- 
ρίαν, ὅτι οὐδ᾽ αἱ παρὰ τῶν θεῶν ἐπικουρίαι τοῖς πρυδύταις βοηθοῦσιν, εἰκότως" 
οὐδὲν γὰρ πρότερον ἀδικοῦσιν ἢ περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἀσεβοῦσι, τῶν πατρῴων 
νομίμων αὐτοὺς ἀποστεροῦντες. 


οὔ 


Ch. 126, 1. 5---ἰ, τ8. 


or should have expected to produce any impression whatever on the 
minds of men who were by this time εὐηθίης ἠλιθίου ἀπηλλαγμένοι 
μᾶλλον. They probably judged of the Athenians by themselves, and we 
know from Thuc. v. 16 med., that the irregular restoration of the 
Spartan king Pleistoanax was used by his enemies, whenever anything 
went wrong, to work upon the scruples of the people, ὡς διὰ τὴν ἐκείνου 
κάθοδον παρανομηθεῖσαν ταῦτα ἐυμβαίνοι. 


1. 5. τὸ ἄγος ἐλαύνειν τῆς θεοῦ, ‘to drive away the curse of the 
Goddess,’ by expelling the men who had brought her curse upon the 
land. 

1. 7. Κύλων ἦν, ‘there was one Cylon, etc. See Abbott vol. i. g. 
15,16; Oman, p. 104}. 

1, 13. Ὀλύμπια τὰ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ. There was a festival called 
the ‘ Olympia’ also at Athens, and in Macedonia. 

1. 16, ἑαυτῷ τι προσήκειν, ‘had some connexion with himself,’ ‘ was 
after a manner Azs day.’ 

1. 17. οὔτε ἐκεῖνος ἔτι κατενόησε... οὐκ ἐδήλου, ‘he did not stop to 
make out, and the oracle never told him,’ or ‘left untold.’ 

1. 18. ἔστι γὰρ καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις Διάσια ἃ καλεῖται Διὸς ἑορτὴ Μειλιχίον 
μεγίστη, ‘for the Athenians also have a Diasia, which is called ‘the 
greatest festival of Zeus Meilichios.’ So the words must be translated 
as they stand: but the sense required is, ‘The Athenians also have 
a festival of Zeus, the Diasia, in honour of Zeus Meilichios, which 
is called ‘‘the greatest festival of Zeus.”’ In this and the following 
passage the explanations of commentators may have got mixed with 
the original text. Διάσια implies, by its derivation, ‘feast of Zeus’; 
so that the want of logic in the καί (implying that the Olympian 
festival was also called Διάσια) is hardly felt. We must either leave 
out Μειλιχίου or suppose that there were other festivals of Zeus Meili- 
chios besides the Diasia. 

The Diasia was an old festival which had already lost some of its 
importance since the time of Cylon, perhaps because newer worships, 
c.g. of Dionysus, and of Demeter and Persephone, had become popular. 





+ The first complete sentence of [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. § 1 (κατα- 
γνωσθέντος δὲ τοῦ ἄγο[υ]ς [αὐτοὶ μὲν.ἐκς τῶν τάφων ἐξεβλήθησαν, τὸ δὲ 
γένος αὐτῶν ἔφυγεν ἀειφυγίαν) puts the banishment of those implicated in 
the death of Cylon’s adherents before the legislation of Draco, which 
is assigned on late authority to about 621. Hence the attempt of 
Cylon may be assigned to 632 or 628; it was in any case in an Olympic 
year, as Thucydides’ narrative shows, See further ἢ. on ch. 126, 1. 39. 

? A. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 379-386. In Ari-tophanes, Clouds 
407, 864, the Diasia appears in a more homely light as a festival at 
which Strepsiades gets singed by the bursting of a haggis which he 
meant to enjoy at a family party; and at which he buys his little boy a 
toy-cart with the first obol which he ever got for sitting on a jury. 
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Meilichios, ‘ gentle ’ or ‘ reconciled,’ was a title given to other deities 
as well as to Zeus. The epithet may be euphemistic like Evpevides?. 

1. 20. πανδημεί means that the festival was kept by the whole people 
together ; not by particular clans or demes, or by the whole people in 
their several districts. 

1.21. θύματα ἐπιχώρια 2, A scholium here says that these were ‘ cakes 
made into the shape of animals.’ If this is correct, πολλοί may refer to 
the poorer citizens, and we may compare, with Arnold, Hdt. ii. 47, where 
‘the poorer Egyptians sacrifice dough figures of swine to the Moon*.’ 

1. 21. ὀρθῶς γιγνώσκειν, ‘that he understood correctly’ the mean- 
ing of the oracle. 

1. 26. αὐτοκράτορσι διαθεῖναι, i.e. the archons were to be solely respon- 
sible for the blockade and for disposing of Cylon and his followers when 
taken. This detail is mentioned, because it shows that the guilt of 
what followed lay with the archons and not with the Athenian people. 
Megacles the Alcmaeonid was one of these archons, according to 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 12. 

1. 27. τότε δέ, κιτιλ. In later times, the functions of the archons 
were mostly transferred to the στρατηγοί and other magistrates who 
were elected, and not, like the archons, chosen by lot. 

Herodotus says (v. 71) that ‘the heads of the Naucrari*, who then 
administered the affairs of Athens, raised up the suppliants, who were 
to be liable to any punishment short of death, but as for their 
slaughter, the Alemaeonidae are charged with that.’ So his account 





4 Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 4-6, relates how he came back from the famous 
Retreat so poor that he had to sell his horse; how he met a sooth- 
sayer who was led by bad omens to ask him whether he had sacrificed 
during his absence to Zeus Meilichios, ‘as I used to do for you all at 
home’; how Xenophon confessed that he had not, but promptly did so, 
and how on that very day money came for himself and his army and 
he recovered his horse through the kindness of some friends. 

2 Pollux, an encyclopaedic writer of the end of the second century 
A.D, says ᾷ 26) τὰ δὲ ἀρώματα καὶ (also) θυμιάματα καλεῖται: Θουκυ- 
δίδης δ᾽ αὐτὰ εἴρηκεν ἁγνὰ θύματα πρὸς (in opposition to) τὰ αἱμάσσοντα 
καὶ σφαττόμενα. Hence some editors read ἀλλ᾽ ἁγνὰ θύματα in the 
text of Thucydides here. Plato, Laws 782 C, uses the expression aya 
θύματα. Pollux may have quoted Thucydides by a slip for Plato, 
as he quotes Xenophon for Thucydides (iv. 121 éraviouy) in iii. 152; 
but if so, he must have misunderstood Plato, who is referring, not to 
incense (θυμιάματα) but to meat-offerings and drink-offerings. 

3 Dict. Ant. s.v. ‘Sacrificium,’ pp. 582, 553, gives interesting instances 
of the substitution of lifeless for living sacrifices, or of animals and 
things for human beings. 

4 of πρυτάνιες τῶν ναυκράρων. The ‘naucrari’ were financial officers ; 
one for each of the forty-eight ‘naucrariae,’ or divisions of the four 
old tribes (Athen. Polit. 8, 3; Abbott, vol. i. 9. 16). 
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differs from that of Thucydides. He is probably giving the version of Ch. 126, 
the story least unfavourable to the Alemaeonidae, whom he elsewhere 1, 27. 
vigorously defends from the charge of Medism. 

1. 32. ἐπὶ τὸν βωμόν: probably the altar of Athene Polias in the 
old Erechtheum, the most ancient sanctuary of Athene at Athens, 
destroyed in the Persian war. 

1, 26, καθεζομένους δέ τινας, κιτιλ. ἐν τῇ παρόδῳ, ‘as they were being 
led by,’ and all the words preceding it, go with καθεζομένους, not with 
διεχρήσαντο. ‘Some of them too, who took sanctuary in the presence 
of the Awful Goddesses at their altars! as they were passing by, they put 
to death.’ ἐν τῇ παρόδῳ could not be said of the murderers, who must 
have followed their victims to the altar, not killed them in passing. The 
altar of the Eumenides was probably that at their famous shrine near 
the Areopagus, west of the Acropolis. 

1. 39. ἤλασαν μὲν οὖν, κιτιλ. Thucydides gives the facts very briefly. 
The first expulsion of the Alcmaeonidae appears from the detailed 
account in Plutarch, confirmed by Athen. Polit. § 1, cited above, to 
have taken place some years after their crime. The second expulsion 
mentioned by Thucydides was that of Cleisthenes and others in 508, 
quickly followed by his recall and the completion of his political reforms 
(Abbott, vol. i. 15. 19, Oman, p. 160). Thucydides has no occasion 
to mention the intermediate exile of the Alcemaeonidae after the final 
establishment of the power of Pisistratus, because it had nothing to do 
with the guilt attaching to them. For the connexion between Pericles 
and the Alcmaeonidae, see further in Appendix. 

1. 41. μετὰ ᾿Αθηναίων στασιαζόντων, ‘with a party of the Athenians 
who were at strife with the rest,’ i.e. Isagoras and the aristocratic party. 

1, 42. τούς τε ζῶντας, κιτιλ. ‘Both banishing the living, and they took 
up and cast out the bones of the dead’: a slight change of construction. 
The Athen. Polit. § 1 shows that τῶν τεθνεώτων τὰ ὀστᾶ ἀνελόντες below 
was true of the first and not only of this second expulsion. 


1. 2. δῆθεν here emphasizes the words which /o//ow it. Ch. 127. 
1. 8. ἄγων τὴν πολιτείαν, directing the whole affairs of the city. 


Thucydides takes up the story of Pausanias where he left it at ch. 95, Ch. 128. 
after his first recall from the Hellespont in 478, but immediately Chrono- 
digresses into a fuller account of his treasonable correspondence with logy of 
the King and of the arrogance which led to his recall. fctueare 

The dates of his departure from Sparta in the ‘ship of Hermione,’ of δι 
his expulsion from Byzantium (put, on weak authority, about 470), and 
of his second recall are quite uncertain. If the denunciation of Themis- 
tocles to the Athenian government followed soon after Pausanias’ death, 





1 ἐν τοῖς βωμοῖς adds nothing to ἐπὶ τῶν σεμνῶν θεῶν and is probably 
a gloss, as suggested by Dobree. 
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as we may perhaps infer from ch. 135, his death was not earlier than the 
ostracism of Themistocles, which is assigned on late authority to 471: 
this gives at least seven years of residence under suspicion in Sparta, 
Byzantium, Colonae, and Sparta again. 

In Thucydides’ narrative the personal interest prevails over the his- 
torical, and we seek in vain for an answer to the question, What were his 
exact relations with the Spartan government? and what were the circum- 
stances of his expulsion from Byzantium by the Athenians? He went 
out without the authority of the ephors (ἰδίᾳ δὲ airds ... ἄνευ Λακεδαι- 
poviey .., οὐ κελευσάντων αὐτῶν, ch. 128, ll. 11, 12; 131, 1. 3), but he 
was all the time a Spartan magistrate (as regent and guardian of 
Plistarchus; ch. 132, ]. 4; note on ch. 131, 1. 14), for how else should 
he have read a σκυτάλη or secret despatch to which Spartan officials 
only held the key (ch. 131, 1. 9)? He seems to have wished, as far as he 
could without actually breaking with the home government, to assume 
the position of a private adventurer, such as Histiaeus maintained for 
a time before him, and Alcibiades later. 

The words é« τοῦ Βυζαντίου Big ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων ἐκπολιορκηθείς (ch. 131, 
1. 4) imply a forcible expulsion, of which we should like to know more, 
but we have no right to assume, on very doubtful and indirect evidence, 
that he installed himself in full possession of Byzantium and was regu- 
larly besieged by the Athenian forces '. Thucydides uses the same strong 
word (ἐξεπολιόρκησαν λιμῷ) of his starvation in the temple of Athene. 


1.1. τὸ ἀπὸ Ταινάρου ἄγος, ‘the pollution coming upon them 
from—incurred upon—Mount Taenarus.’ ἀπὸ Ταινάρου just below is 
local after ἀναστήσαντες, ‘raising them up from,’ implying a pledge of 
safety. ! Σ 

1. 26. ὃ ἡγεμὼν τῆς Σπάρτηξ, ‘ commander of the forces of Sparta.’ 
Glossary. 

1, 28. γνώμην ποιοῦμαι, ‘I propose.’ Glossary, s.v. γνώμην ποιεῖσθαι. 


1. 3. Δασκυλῖτιν, of Dascylium. 

1. 6. τὴν σφραγῖδα ἀποδεῖξαι, ‘show him the royal seal,’ that is to 
say, through the messenger whom he sent. The same ceremony is 
mentioned in connexion with the reading of a letter from the King, 
Xenophon, Hell. v. 1. 30, vii. 1. 39. 

1. 12. εὐεργεσία 5 means the kindness which the King owed to Pausa- 
nias; hence the genitive τῶν ἀνδρῶν, ‘ Not only is a kindness in return 
for the men whom thou sentest safely over sea to me from Byzantium set 
down as thy due in a record in our house for ever.’ 





1 See Abbott, vol. ii. p. 262, note. 
2 Cp. ch. 128, 1. 16 εὐεργεσίαν δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦδε πρῶτον és βασιλέα κατ- 
ἔθετο: 137,1. 24 καί μοι εὐεργεσία ὀφείλεται. 
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1, 18. dvaypamros refers to the Persian custom mentioned in Hat. 
vill, 85 εὐεργέτης βασιλέος ἀνεγράφη, and in the Book of Esther 
li, 21-23; vi. 1-31. 


1. 5. διὰ τῆΞ Opdens. The Persian garrisons had not yet been ex- 
pelled from Thrace: Pausanias may have communicated with them; in 
any case he behaved as if he were a Persian governor, like Boges or 
Mascames (Hdt. vii. 106, 107), and were holding Byzantium under the 
King, and not for the Greeks. 

1. 7. κατέχειν τὴν διάνοιαν, ‘restrain his ambition.’ τῇ γνώμῃ below, 
‘in his intention,’ goes with ἔμελλε. 


1. z. ἀνεκάλεσαν, translate, ‘fad recalled him.’ Thucydides re- 
capitulates after a long digression. 

1. 9. τοῦ κήρυκος μὴ λείπεσθαι, ‘to come back at once along with 
the herald.’ 

1. 14. τὸν βασιλέα δρᾶσαι τοῦτο, ‘to the king himself,’ much more 
to Pausanias, who was only the king’s cousin and guardian, αὐτόν may 
easily have dropped out before τόν. 


1. 2. οὔτε of ἐχθροὶ οὔτε ἣ πᾶσα πόλις. The distinction corresponds 
to the private and public charges against Pausanias already mentioned, 
ch. 95 τῶν μὲν ἰδίᾳ πρός τινα ἀδικημάτων εὐθύνθη, τὰ δὲ μέγιστα ἀπο- 
λύεται μὴ ἀδικεῖν. 

1.7. μὴ ἴσος βούλεσθαι εἶναι τοῖς παροῦσιν, ‘that he wished to rise 
above—was not contented with—his position’ as a magistrate of a free 
state. A departure from established usage was no trivial matter in 
a powerful Greek citizen: the constitution of the πόλις was unstable 
to a degree which it is hard for us in a great modern state to realize. 

ll, 7, 8. τά τε ἄλλα.... καὶ ὅτι = καὶ τά τε ἄλλα... καὶ ὅτι. The 
distich was the work of Simonides. The bronze stand which supported 
the tripod (and which Thucydides does not distinguish from it) still 
exists in the hippodrome at Constantinople, having inscribed on it the 
names of the cities which joined in the Persian war*. It is eighteen feet 
high, in the form of three serpents twisted together; a place where the 
surface of one of the coils has apparently been scraped flat may possibly 
be a trace of the erasure of Pausanias’ inscription. 





1 On that night could not the king sleep; and he commanded to 
bring the book of records of the chronicles, and they were read before 
the king. And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of Big- 
thana and Teresh, two of the king’s chamberlains, of those that kept 
the door, who had sought to lay hands on the king Ahasuerus.’ 

2 Cp. p. 78, footnote 2. 

3 See Hdt. ix. 81; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. c. 17; Rohl, 
1.G.A.70; Abbott, vol. ii. 5.16; Hicks, Manual of Gk. Inscriptions, 11, 
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1. 14. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐλεγεῖον... τοῦ μέντοι Παυσανίου. μέντοι means 
that, even after the offending inscription had been erased, Pausanias 
remained under a cloud. 

1. 17. καὶ τοῦτο... καὶ ἐπειδή, ‘not only did this action (τοῦτο) 
look like a crime on the part of Pausanias, but when he had become 
involved in the present charge’ (ἐν τούτῳ) ', etc. 

1, 18. πολλῷ μᾶλλον παρόμοιον πραχθῆναι ἐφαίνετο τῇ παρούσῃ 
διανοίᾳ, ‘the action received a far darker colour from its likeness 
to his present design,’ 212. ‘seemed to have been done much more like 
his present design.’ Of course the inscription on the tripod could not 
‘seem like his present design’ at all, before the latter was formed, so 
that πολλῷ μᾶλλον is slightly incorrect; but Thucydides only means 
“seemed much more treasonable, as his present design was.’ 

1. 21. καὶ ἦν δὲ οὕτως, ‘and it really was so’ (note on ch. 9, 1. 19). 

1. 29. παιδικά ποτε ὧν αὐτοῦ καὶ πιστότατος ἐκείνῳ, ‘a former 
favourite of his, and most trusted by him,’ αὐτοῦ and ἐκείνῳ both 
referring to Pausanias. 

1, 32. καὶ παραποιησάμενος σφραγῖδα, κιτιλ. καί joins, not δείσας 
and παραποιησάμενος, but μηνυτὴς γίγνεται and λύει τὰς ἐπιστολάς, 
though λύει τὰς ἐπιστολάς in pont of time precedes μηνυτὴς γίγνεται. 


1. 1. τότε δὲ of ἔφοροι, κιτιλ. The main verb of the whole sentence 
is ἤσθοντο πάντα σαφῶς. The circumstances which led to the discovery 
are expressed in a series of genitives absolute, τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἀπὸ παρα- 
σκευῆς (by arrangement) οἰχομένου καὶ σκηνησαμένου . . ., καὶ Παυσανίου 
ἐλθόντος καὶ ἐρωτῶντος. 

1. 3. τοῦ ἀνθρώπου is not genitive after παρασκευῆς. διπλῆν δια- 
φράγματι =‘ divided by a partition.’ 

1. 5. és ἣν τῶν [τε] ἐφόρων ἐντός τινας ἔκρυψε. 

τέ can have no grammatical connexion with the «af beginning the 
next clause, which is completely outside and independent of the short 
relative clause és jy... ἔκρυψε. It should be neglected in translation 3. 

1. το. προτιμηθείη ἐν ἴσῳ is an ironical contradiction in terms : ‘his 
preferment was to be treated like the rest, and be put to death.’ 

1. 13. πίστιν ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ διδόντος τῆς ἀναστάσεως, ‘ offering him 
a pledge in the form of raising him from his place in the sanctuary.’ 


1.11. ἔνδον ὄντα τηρήσαντες αὐτὸν καὶ ἀπολαβόντες εἴσω, ‘ Making 
sure that he was within, and cutting off his retreat.’ 





1 καὶ τότε, a correction for καὶ τοῦτο (Struve), gives a better opposition 
to καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐν τούτῳ καθειστήκει. It also avoids the awkwardness of 
τοῦτο and ἐν τούτῳ referring to two different things. 

2 It may very well have been written because Thucydides thought 
for a moment of the presence of the ephors and Pausanias in the same 
place; although he did not complete the expression of the idea by 
writing ἦλθε καὶ ἠρώτα for ἐλθόντος καὶ ἐρωτῶντος in the next clause. 
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Ch. 132, ἐ. 14—Ch. 136, ἰ. 18. 


1, 14. αἰσθόμενοί τε ἐξάγουσιν ... καὶ ἐξαχθείς, κιτιλ. Te... καί and Ch, 184, 
the repetition ἐξάγουσιν, ἐξαχθείς mean, ‘no sooner had they perceived 1, 14, 
it and brought him out, than he straightway died.’ 

1, 17, ἔπειτα ἔδοξε πλησίον που κατορύξαι, i.e. near the Caeadas, 
which was a ravine near the city like the βάραθρον at Athens. 

1. 23. ἀνδριάντας δύο. These two statues (of Pausanias) were still 
to be seen at Sparta in the time of Pausanias the geographer and anti- 
quarian (iii. 17. 7), more than six centuries later. 


1.7. γάρ explains πέμπουσι which follows, not πεισθέντες. The cir- Ch. 135. 
cumstances of Themistocles’ ostracism can only be conjectured; 471 is 
probably the date. For the different versions of his story, none of which 
are preferable to that in Thucydides, though some of them are earlier, 
see Intr. ii. to Part i; Abbott, vol. ii. 7. 12, 13. 
Argos, it should be remembered, had incurred suspicion by remaining 
neutral in the Persian war, and was about this time engaged in war 
with Sparta, as were other states in the Peloponnese (Hat. ix. 35). 
Hence the Spartans had very good reason for objecting to the residence 
of Themistocles there and his visits to other places. 


1, 2. dv αὐτῶν evepyérns. According to a scholium on this passage, Ch. 136. 
he had prevented the Greeks from destroying Corcyra for her neutrality 
in the war with Persia; according to Plutarch (Themist. 24) he had 
decided for Corcyra when called upon to settle a dispute with Corinth. 

1, 6. κατὰ πύστιν ἡ χωροίη : Zt. ‘according to inquiry which way he 
was going.’ 

1.6. κατά τι ἄπορον, ‘in consequence of a difficulty’; an accident, a 
flooded river, or the like. 

1, 12. οὐκ ἀξιοῖ, ‘claims,’ or ‘requires, of him not to,’ etc. 

1. 13. kat γὰρ ἂν ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου πολλῷ ἀσθενεστέρου ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
κακῶς πάσχειν, γενναῖον δὲ εἶναι τοὺς ὁμοίους ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου τιμωρεῖσθαι. 
‘1, says Themistocles, ‘might suffer, in my helpless condition, at the 
hands of one far less strong than you’ (iw ἀνδρὸς πολλῷ ἀσθενεστέρου 
ἢ ἐκεῖνός ἐστι), ‘whereas honour bids us revenge ourselves upon our 
equals only when we are equally matched’: i.e. it is ungenerous to 
take at a disadvantage those who are as good as ourselves (fellow 
Greeks and freemen, or, men of similar standing in other states). 

1. 16. χρείας τινὸς καὶ οὐκ és τὸ σῶμα σώζεσθαι ἐναντιωθῆναι, ‘in 
the matter of a request.’ ἕνεκα is generally found governing such 
genitives. τό goes with σώζεσθαι, not with σῶμα. (Shilleto.) 

1, 18. σωτηρίας ἂν τῆΞ puxijs ἀποστερῆσαι, may here mean ‘ would 
meanly refuse him the preservation of his life’: see note on ch. 69, 1. 3. 





1 But ἀσθενέστερος (1. 14), which is found as a correction in one MS., 
gives a far simpler and better sense. ‘If you ill-treat me now, you ill- 
treat one far weaker than yourself.’ 
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1.19. ὥσπερ καὶ ἔχων αὐτὸν ἐκαθέζετο, καὶ μέγιστον ἦν ἱκέτευμα τοῦτο. 
The first καί is not connected with the second, but goes with ὥσπερ. 
καὶ μέγιστον... τοῦτο is parenthetic. καὶ ὕστερον follows ἀνίστησί τε. 


1. 4. τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου, as we should say ‘in Macedonia,’ of which 
Alexander was at this time king. 

1. 22. τὸν σὸν πατέρα ἐπιόντα ἐμοί. Themistocles talks as if he stood 
in the same relation to Greece as the Great King to Persia. 

1. 25. γράψας τὴν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος mpodyyeAow τῆς ἀναχωρήσεωξ. 
These words probably refer to a message sent by Themistocles imme- 
diately after the battle of Salamis to the King, ‘warning him to retreat’ 
as quickly as possible, for fear the Greeks should break down the 
bridges over the Hellespont. We know nothing of such a message except 
from Plutarch and other late authors; but Thucydides’ words here imply 
that he believed something of the kind to have taken place. The 
passage cannot without difficulty be supposed to refer to either of the 
messages said by Herodotus to have been sent by Themistocles to the 
King—one before the battle of Salamis, warning him that the Greek 
fleet meant to retreat, and one from Andros (not Salamis) telling him 
that he might retreat at his leisure. See Appendix. 

1. 26. ἣν ψευδῶς προσεποιήσατο, It was true that Themistocles had 
dissuaded the Athenians from going and breaking down the two bridges 
over the Hellespont: how then can Thucydides say that he falsely 
claimed the credit of saving the bridges? Because he had, to begin 
with, urged the whole Greek fleet to go and break them down; the 
Spartans and Corinthians rejected the proposal, but the Athenians 
wished to go by themselves: then, and not till then, Themistocles 
dissuaded them. The credit which he claimed really belonged to the 
Spartans and Corinthians. (Hdt. viii. 108-110.) 


1. 1. τὴν διάνοιαν. ‘The character’ of the man as shown in the 
letter and in the boldness of his action. 

1. 6. τοῦ Ἑλληνικοῦ ἐλπίδα, ἣν ὑπετίθει αὐτῷ δουλώσειν -- τὴν ἐλπίδα 
ἣν ὑπετίθει αὐτῷ, δουλώσειν τὸ Ἑλληνικόν. τοῦ “Ἑλληνικοῦ, ‘about all 
the Hellenes.’ δουλώσειν (act. not neut.), ‘that he,’ Themistocles, 
‘would bring them into slavery to the King.’ 

1.9. ἦν γὰρ ὃ Θεμιστοκλῆς, κιτλ. The reader should observe 
(a) the emphasis on φύσεως, which is the keynote of the whole passage, 
and the rough and almost clumsy energy of expression in διαφερόντως 
τι és αὐτὸ μᾶλλον ἑτέρου ἄξιος Oavydoa: (6) the elaborate antithesis 
in the sentence τῶν τε παραχρῆμα.... οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο. 





1 Cp. ii, 60 fin. εἴ μοι καὶ μέσως ἡγούμενοι μᾶλλον ἑτέρων προσεῖναι 
αὐτά (where ‘even ina moderate degree more than others’ is like ‘in 
a special degree more than others’ here): iv. 3 fin. τῷ δὲ διάφορόν τι 
ἐδόκει εἶναι τοῦτο τὸ χωρίον ἑτέρου μᾶλλον : villi. 68 med. παρέσχε δὲ καὶ 
ὁ Φρύνιχος ἑαυτὸν πάντων διαφερόντως προθυμότατον ἐς τὴν ὀλιγαρχίαν. 
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Ch. 136, ἰ. 19—Ch, 138, 2. 24. 


Il. 9, 10. ἦν γὰρ... δηλώσας, ‘ was a man who had displayed ‘.’ 

1, 11, οὔτε προμαθὼν és αὐτὴν οὐδὲν οὔτ᾽ ἐπιμαθών. “ΒΥ his native 
wit, which was unassisted by knowledge acquired either previously or 
at the time.’ ém--=‘after the occasion for action had arisen.’ Themis- 
tocles would take the right course without previous knowledge of the 
circumstances and without ‘getting them up’ on the spur of the moment. 
He ‘saw into the heart of the situation,’ and did not have to go round 
asking questions about people’s characters or otherwise making sure 
of his ground 3, 

1.12. τῶν παραχρῆμα is govemed by γνώμων : τῶν μελλόντων by 
εἰκαστής. ‘No one could more ably judge of the present with less 
time for thinking: no one could better guess the secrets of the remotest 
future’ (‘of the future to the utmost of what was coming’). 

1. 14. καὶ ἃ μὲν μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχοι, καὶ ἐξηγήσασθαι olds τε, κιτιλ. 
‘Whatever he had in hand,’ and therefore knew something about, is 
rather imperfectly and indirectly opposed to ὧν ἄπειρος εἴη, ‘what he had 
no experience of.” ‘He could explain to others what he was doing, 
and was not unable to pass a sound judgment on what he had never 
done himself.’ Thucydides often has in mind the distinction between 
ability to do a thing and to explain it (ἐξηγήσασθαι); and again, 
between ability to originate a course of action, and to give a sound 
judgment on it when proposed by others °. 

1. 16. τό τε ἄμεινον ἢ χεῖρον ἐν τῷ ἀφανεῖ ἔτι προεώρα μάλιστα, 
i.e. the better result which would follow from one line of action—the 
worse result which would follow from another—when he had to choose 
between them: the prospective advantages or disadvantages of a given 
policy (Jowett). 

1. 18. φύσεως μὲν δυνάμει μελέτηΞ δὲ βραχύτητι, ‘by force of intel- 
lect; with little time for preparation’: two different senses, as we 
should express it, of the dative. 

1, 24. δόντος βασιλέως αὐτῷ Μαγνησίαν... Λάμψακον... Μυοῦντα. 
Lampsacus was on the coast of the Hellespont; Myus was very near 
the sea and close to Miletus. How can Artaxerxes have ‘given them’ 
to Themistocles at a time later than 465, long after Ionia and the 
Hellespont had been freed from the Persians? The simplest explana- 
tion, though we know nothing positive, is that the revenues of cities 





1 Or a comma may be placed after Θεμιστοκλῆς and δηλώσας, and 
καί may emphasize διαφερόντως. 

2 It seems to be over-refining to suppose that Thucydides intends by 
these words to contradict Herodotus’ story (viii. 57), according to which 
Themistocles did not realize the importance of the Greek fleet remain- 
ing at Salamis until it was suggested to him by Mnesiphilus. 

ὁ Cp. for the first, ii. 69 ὃς οὐδενὸς οἴομαι ἥσσων εἶναι γνῶναί τε τὰ 
δέοντα καὶ ἑρμηνεῦσαι ταῦτα : and for the second, ii. 40 καὶ αὐτοὶ ἤτοι 
κρίνομέν γε ἢ ἐνθυμούμεθα ὀρθῶς τὰ πράγματα. 
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which were at the time in the hands of the Greeks were assigned to 
Themistocles, to be enjoyed by him when he could conquer them for 
the King’. We know (Thue. viii. 5), that after the Sicilian expedition 
the King demanded from a satrap the tribute which he had been unable, 
‘because of the Athenians,’ to exact from the Greek cities in his satrapy. 
This shows that the Persian court maintained, in theory at least, its 
right over the Greek cities. See further in Appendix. 

There is no difficulty about Magnesia, the only town from which 
Thucydides mentions a definite sum of money as coming in to Themis- 
tocles: for Magnesia on the Maeander, above Myus, is some twenty 
miles from the sea. 

1, 27. ὄψον, anything besides bread 3. 


The ‘ Megarian decree’ was a measure of great importance; for the 
Megarians might, by commercial disadvantages, have been induced to 
rejoin the Athenian alliance, the passes of the Megarid might have been 
permanently occupied, and a Peloponnesian invasion by land rendered 
impossible. The precise date of the decree is unknown, but it must 
have been passed between the Thirty Years’ Truce (445) and the autumn 
of 432, when the Megarians complained of it at Sparta (i. 67), and was 
probably passed not long before the outbreak of the war (Aristoph. 
Ach. 515-539). 

There is a story (Plut. Pericles, 30, and other late authors) of an 
Athenian herald, Anthemocritus, who was sent to demand reparation 
from the Megarians, and so roughly handled that his subsequent death 
was attributed to them. There was apparently a statue of Anthemo- 
critus at Athens commemorating his fate. The silence of Thucydides 
need not cause any difficulty. He describes the matters of Potidaea 
and Corcyra at length because they led to actual fighting: he dismisses 
the affair of Megara (equally a pretext for the war) in a few words 
because it did not. 


1. 10. τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ τῆς ἀορίστου. We do not know whether the 
“consecrated ground ’ and the ‘ uninclosed ground’ were the same or, as 
the repetition of the article rather indicates, different. ἀόριστος again may 
mean ‘not inclosed as private property,’ or ‘not included in the 
boundaries either of Attica or Megara’; a ‘neutral zone.’ 





1 Busolt. vol. ii. pp. 394, 395 ; so Abbott, vol. ii. p. 286, note 1. 

2 There is a curious illustration of the wide meaning of the word in 
Xen. Cyropaedia, i. 2.11, where the young Persians, on their hunting 
expeditions, have as ὄψον to their bread, ezther the game or venison 
which they take, ov the ‘cress’ which they have brought with them. 
(καὶ ὄψον δὲ τοῦτο ἔχουσιν of τηλικοῦτοι ὅ τι ἂν Onpacwow εἰ δὲ μή, τὸ 
κάρδαμον). 
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1.11. ἀνδραπόδων ὑποδοχήν. We have no warrant for seriously 
connecting this passage with the story in Aristophanes, Ach. 525, about 
Pericles and Aspasia’s slave-girls stolen by the Megarians; one of the 
many pieces of scandal current about Pericles, or perhaps a mere joke 
of the poet, not intended to be believed. 

1, 14. ὧν πρότερον εἰώθεσαν, is explained by φοιτῶντες in 1. 3 above. 
The Lacedaemonians had sent several embassies. 

1, 22. πρῶτος ᾿Αθηναίων, «.7.A. Pericles has already been mentioned, 
ch. 127. But he is more formally introduced to the reader, as Athens’ 
‘greatest orator and statesman’ by way of preface to his first reported 
speech. 


We have already had in Book i two forecasts of the coming war: one 
from Archidamus (ch. 80-83), and one from the Corinthians (ch. 121, 
122). δε πον havea third from Pericles. A comparison of them with 
the actual course of the war will show with what dramatic propriety 
Thucydides has put before us the reasonable fears of Archidamus, the 
reasonable hopes of Pericles, both belied by the event, and the sagacious 
and accurate estimate of the Corinthians. 

The Peloponnesian war was an equal and protracted struggle, in which 
first one side then the other was brought to the verge of overthrow by 
unforeseen and often accidental disasters ; such as the plague, the occupa- 
tion of Pylos and the loss of the Spartans on Sphacteria, the battle of 
Delium and the loss of Amphipolis, the Sicilian disaster, the near 
approach to civil war at Athens in 411; the Peloponnesian defeat at 
Cyzicus ; the help given to Lysander by Cyrus, and finally the almost 
incredible carelessness or treachery which brought about the catastrophe 
at Aegospotami. 

Now the speeches delivered at the beginning of the war, though in 
places they are coloured and made more definite by Thucydides’ know- 
ledge of subsequent events, are not allowed by him to anticipate any- 
thing which could not in some measure have been anticipated in 432. 
They may very well ‘keep to the general sense of what was actually 
said’: in any case they do not correspond in all respects with the 
actual course of events. 

(i) Archidamus assumes as a matter of course that his hearers are un- 
willing to engage in ‘a long war’: and he never contemplates the possi- 
bility of the Peloponnesians making up their deficiencies in ships and 
money during its course, although he urges them to do so before they 
begin it. Now we know that, thanks to the Syracusans and Corinthians, 
the Peloponnesians raised their navy to an equality both in numbers and 
skill with that of Athens. And of financial difficulties (though this 
may be accidental), we hear less on their side than on the Athenian side. 
In the same way, Archidamus takes for granted that no serious attempt 
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will be made to raise a revolt among the Athenian allies. He is antici- 
pating the action of men like Alcidas, and his ridiculous dash across the 
Aegean to relieve Mitylene (iii. 29. 33), not men like Brasidas and his 
march through Thessaly to Chalcidice (iv. 78). 

(ii) Just as Archidamus in his forecast of the war takes for granted 
that the Spartan character and mode of warfare will remain, for good 
and evil, what they have been in the past, so does Pericles (i. 140-144) 
promise success to Athens only if his own cautious policy is maintained : 
“1 dread our own mistakes more than the designs of the enemy ’ (ch. 144). 
And he says many things which were true, but which, as it happened, 
were not decisive. The Peloponnesians weve hampered by the difficulties 
of which he speaks—want of unity in their confederacy (which at one 
time, after the peace of Nicias, fell to pieces), defective seamanship, the 
sloth by which they lost so many chances; but they persevered and 
brought the war to a triumphant close in spite of them all. Pericles 
maintains that an ἐπιτείχισις cannot do so much harm to Athens as the 
Athenians can do to the Peloponnesians by ravaging the coast. It is 
true that such incursions (combined with other disasters) almost 
brought the Spartans to despair in 424 (iv. 55). But the mischief 
thus done is not to be compared with the blow inflicted on Athens 
by the fortification of Decelea in 414. When however the Spartans 
fortified Decelea and maintained a permanent garrison there till the end 
of the war, it was under circumstances which Pericles would have re- 
garded with horror could he have foreseen them: the best part of the 
strength of Athens had been imperilled and lost in Sicily ; the most im- 
portant cities in the empire were disaffected or had revolted ; and (after 
411) there was a revolution or an angry and unreconciled oligarchical 
party at home (ii. 65 fin.). 

Lastly, neither Archidamus nor Pericles (either here, ch. 141, 1. 31, or 
in the Funeral Oration, ii. 39) are represented as fully realising the 
immense advantage which the Peloponnesian confederacy possessed, at 
some of the most critical points of the war—Delium, Mantinea, and 
above all in the night battle at Epipolae, vii. 43 fin.)—in the numbers 
and steadiness of the Boeotian and Spartan infantry. 

(iii) The speech of the Corinthians (i. 120-124) seems to be intended 
by Thucydides for a forecast as nearly accurate as possible of the 
actual result. Archidamus and Pericles are only so far correct that in 
the first ten years of the war neither side could conquer the other. The 
Corinthians foresee more remote contingencies, they lay stress on the very 
things which proved decisive—the superior numbers and discipline of the 
Peloponnesians, the possibility of revolt among the Athenian allies and 
of an ἐπιτείχισις : they point out the necessity and possibility of improve- 
ment in seamanship ; and while admitting the difficulty they insist on 
the value of unity among the various members of the league. Their 
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anticipations, largely through their own exertions, were realised, and their 
prediction that a single defeat at sea would overthrow Athens, though 
not literally correct, proved not far wrong; and is a striking instance, if 
it was not actually spoken, of the dramatic art of Thucydides. 

We do not know that, except under the peculiar circumstances of 
the Sicilian expedition (vii. 13) the Athenian navy suffered much from 
desertion (i. 121), Lysander (Hell. i. 5. 4) asks Cyrus to increase the 
pay of the Peloponnesian seamen on the ground that it will induce the 
Athenian sailors to desert. 

Nor is it certain how the Peloponnesians succeeded in paying their way 
during the war before they gained the help of Cyrus. We never hear of 
the loans from Delphi and Olympia suggested by the Corinthians. 
Probably their other suggestion was adopted, and although no regular 
‘tribute’ was imposed (i. 19) payments in money and kind, such as 


Thucydides occasionally mentions, were levied from the allies! when 
required. 


1. 4. πρὸς δὲ τὰς ξυμφοράς, κιτλ. Not ‘misfortunes’ but ‘what Ch. 140. 
happens’ to them; much as in τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων below. 

1. 7. ἢ μηδὲ κατορθοῦντας, «.7.A., ‘or equally, if they succeed, not to 
claim,’ etc. 

1. 8. ἐνδέχεται γάρ, κιτιλ. γάρ explains why failure does not always 
condemn a policy. ‘For the course of events may well be quite as 
wayward and unintelligible as the minds of men’ (to whose unreasonable 
changes of temper Pericles has just been referring) ‘and this is the 
reason why we usually charge upon fortune all that contradicts our ex- 
pectations’: 1. e. because so much happens which cannot be accounted 
for by any known cause. 

1, 23. εἰ καθαιρεθείη, μὴ ἂν γίγνεσθαι τὸν πόλεμον is in ‘oratio 
obliqua’ explaining ὅπερ, for it is what the Lacedaemonians say when 
they ‘make so much of the decree’: ‘ telling us that if it were rescinded, 
the war would never come.’ 

1, 25. αἰτίαν, ‘self-reproach ’: Glossary. 

τὸ γὰρ βραχύ τι, «.7.A. ‘For this one small point means all that 
can confirm and that can try your resolution: if you do what they 
want,’ etc. Thucydides says ‘ confirmation and trial,’ not (which might 
seem more forcible) ‘trial and confirmation’ because as the following 
words show, he really means ‘confirmation or overthrow’ of your 
purpose*: ‘trial’ suggests ‘ failure.’ 

Pericles is represented by Thucydides as exactly divining the intention 





1 Thue. ii. 10; vii. 18; viii. 2. There is also evidence of such payments, 
perhaps however at an earlier date, in an inscription (see Appendix). 

3 Such apparent inversions cannot really be explained by a phrase 
like ‘hysteron-proteron’: there is generally some logical or rhetorical 
reason for them, 
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of the Lacedaemonians : they had made up their minds to fight, what- 
ever concessions Athens might make (ch, 126, ll. 1-3). 
1. 28. καὶ τοῦτο, ‘this first point.” Grammar, ὃ 19. 


1.1. αὐτόθεν δὴ διανοήθητε, κιτιλ. διανοήθητε takes two different con- 
structions after it—first ὑπακούειν, then μὴ εἴξοντες, the participial con- 
struction expressing the firmer resolution ‘not to yield.’ Grammar, § 29. 

1. 5. ἀπὸ τῶν ὁμοίων, masc., ‘coming from equals’: πρὸ δίκη, before, 
i.e. without, offering or accepting arbitration. 

1. 7. τὰ δὲ τοῦ πολέμου, κιτιλ., ‘as to the prospects of the war, and 
as to our respective resources generally.’ 

1. 9. αὐτουργοί, i.e. not keeping slaves, but working on their farms 
with their own hands. 

1. το. οὔτ᾽ ἐν κοινῷ, ‘ nor in any public treasury’: cp. note on ch. 80, 
1, 18. 

1. 11. διὰ τὸ βραχέως, «.7.A., ‘because they are too poor to do more 
than carry on war in person, against each other (i. e. without employing 
mercenaries, and within the limits of the Peloponnese) and for short 
periods.’ 

1. 12. οὔτε vats πληροῦντες, κιτιλ. ἐκπέμπειν governs vats as well 
as orpatids. πληροῦντες τε πληροῦντες αὐτάς. 

1. 13. ἀπὸ τῶν ἰδίων, κιτιλ. They cannot send out a succession of 
fleets and armies: they will have to spend their own money (not receiv- 
ing state pay) at the very time when their farms are suffering from their 
absence!. They will be cut off from commerce by our cruisers, so that 
nothing can be imported by sea. They will be unable to accumulate money 
(as we have done): forced exactions will be their only resource : these 
never come to much, and will be very unpopular. A population of 
yeomen will fight bravely enough in the field, for they are not afraid of 
death ; but they will soon tire of the expense of war, and be anxious 
lest their resources should be exhausted before victory comes within 
sight. 

1. 19. ἄλλως τε κἂν παρὰ δόξαν, κιτιλ., ‘especially are they likely to 
be anxious about the drain upon their resources if they find that the war 
in which they are engaged goes on longer than they expected ; as it 
very well may.’ The clause ἄλλως τε κἄν, «.7.A., is a reflection of the 
speaker’s, not, like προαναλώσειν, part of the fears of men like the Pelo- 
ponnesians, in which case there would be an absurd contradiction in 
terms: ‘they are afraid that their money may all be spent, especially 
if the war goes on longer than they expect, which is very likely.’ 

1, 21. μάχῃ μὲν γὰρ μιᾷ... πολεμεῖν δέ. Contrast what Tacitus, 
Annals ii. 88, says of Arminius, ‘ proeliis ambiguus, bello non victus.’ 





1 Cp. ili. 15 of δὲ ἄλλοι ξύμμαχοι βραδέως τε ξυνελέγοντο, καὶ ἐν 
καρποῦ ἐυγκομιδῇ ἦσαν καὶ ἀρρωστίᾳ τοῦ στρατεύειν. 
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1. 23, ἀδύνατοι, ὅταν, κιτιλ. ὅταν with a negative preceding may be Ch. 141, 
translated ‘as long as.’ Cp. on ch. 36, 1. 7. 1. 23. 
1. 31. τι προϊδεῖν, ‘exercise a little forethought’: see Glossary, τις. 
1. 32. τῷ αὐτῷ ὑπὸ ἁπάντων ἰδίᾳ δοξάσματι. ὑπὸ ἁπάντων and ἰδίᾳ 
depend on the verb implied in the verbal substantive δοξάσματι. 


1. 5. τὴν μὲν γὰρ χαλεπόν, κιτιλ. ‘For the one (sed/, an ἐπιτείχισις) Ch. 142. 
it is difficult to establish in the form of a rival city, even in peace: much 
more so in a country exposed to hostilities, and when we, just as much 
as they, are established in fortifications of our own against them.’ τὴν 
μὲν γάρ is answered by τὸ δὲ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐπιστήμονας γενέσθαι (1. 14): 
πόλιν ἀντίπαλον (in apposition to τὴν μέν) is opposed to φρούριον δ᾽ εἰ 
ποιήσονται, ‘if they are only going to raise a fort.’ 

An ἐπιτείχισις might take two forms: (a) a regular city, founded as 
a rival to, and check upon, an enemy’s city: (4) a mere detached fort ἡ, 

1. 6. ἐν πολεμίᾳ does not mean exactly ‘in an enemy’s country’; a rival 
city would not necessarily be that; but ‘in a country exposed to the 
attack of an enemy,’ because war is going on: the ordinary meaning of 
the word being qualified by the opposition to ἐν εἰρήνῃ 3. 

1.7. οὐχ ἧσσον ἐκείνοις ἡμῶν ἀντεπιτετειχισμένων refers either to the 
fortified cities of the Athenian empire and allies, Naupactus, Amphi- 
polis, Corcyra, Plataea, which ‘held the field’ already, and were a 
standing threat to any new city which Sparta might endeavour to set up: 
or to the fortifications of Athens herself, which made Athens more of 
a ‘rival city’ to the unfortified Sparta than any new city would ever 
be to Athens. (Appendix.) 

1. 11. ἀμύνεσθαι, ‘defend our new ἐπιτείχισις ᾿---θ the Athenians had 
to do at Pylos. The next sentence explains why they may hope for 
success in the operations by land, as well as by sea, which the erection of 
a fort on Peloponnesian territory would involve. (Appendix.) 

1. 12. ἐμπειρίας is genitive after πλέον : τοῦ κατὰ γῆν is genitive after 
ἐμπειρίας. ‘We have more experience of land-service from our naval 
service than they of naval operations from their warfare on the mainland ’ 
ἐμπειρία refers to the occasional descents on land which had formed part 
of the operations of Athenian navies. 

1. 17. οὐδὲ μελετῆσαι ἐασόμενοι. ἐασόμενοι is passive in sense. μελε- 
τῆσαι means the continual cruising about, which was necessary to keep 





1 Instances of the first are Naupactus (i. 103), Heraclea (iti. 92, 93), 
Anaea and Antandrus (iv. 57, 75). Instances of the second are Pylos 
(iv. 3), Delium (iv. go), Atalante (ii. 32), and a place on the Laconian 
coast, fortified by Demosthenes (vii. 26). 

2 Thus Naupactus, though garrisoned by Athens in the friendly terri- 
tory of the Locri Ozolae, was exposed to the attacks of the Aetolians ; 
and Heraclea founded by Sparta in Trachis, to those of the Oetaeans 
(iii. 93, 102). 
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crews and ships effective. How much the word can mean may be seen 
from iii. 115, where the Athenians send out forty ships to active service 
in Sicily partly ‘because they wanted to exercise their fleet,’ βουλό- 
μενοι μέλετην τοῦ ναυτικοῦ ποιεῖσθαι. 

1. 21. ἐν τῷ μὴ μελετῶντι. Grammar, § 12. 

1. 22. τὸ δὲ ναυτικόν, κιτιλ. ‘Sea-craft is a matter of trained skill 
like other things.’ 

1. 24. ὅταν τύχῃ, ‘at odd times.’ 


1. 1. κινήσαντες, cp. note on ch. 93, 1. 7. 

1. 3. ἐσβάντων, «.7.A., means ‘zf’ or ‘when’ we citizens and our 
μέτοικοι embark: for this was only done on exceptional occasions 
(iii. 16). Pericles does not mean that the sailors in the fleet were 
mostly citizens. 

1. 4. viv δέ, «.7.A. ‘The argument is (a) that the pilots of the fleet’ 
(‘and this is the main point’) ‘are Athenian citizens. (4) That the sailors, 
whether citizens or not, are the best and most numerous in Hellas, and 
that therefore the possible loss of a few hired sailors will not matter. 
And (ὦ that the ξένοι themselves will be less likely to desert because of 
the danger of fighting against so superior a force.” (Jowett.) 

1. 7. ἐπὶ τῷ κινδύνῳ, ‘in face of the danger.’ 

1. 8. τὴν... αὑτοῦ φεύγειν. Entering the Peloponnesian service 
would entail banishment from any city in the Athenian empire. 

1. 8. μετὰ tis ἥσσονος ἅμα ἐλπίδος. This is a natural utterance 
in the mouth of Pericles; but Thucydides elsewhere says that at the 
beginning of the war no one in Hellas thought that the Athenians could 
possibly hold out more than three years (vii. 28 med.). 

1. 9. μεγάλου μισθοῦ is genitive after δόσεως, and ὀλίγων ἡμερῶν after 
μεγάλου μισθοῦ δόσεως. 

1. 13. ἄλλα οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου μεγάλα, " others quite on « different 
scale,’ i.e. very much greater. ‘Not equally great ’ means in English, 
‘smaller,’ in Greek either ‘ smaller’ or ‘ greater.’ Grammar, § 25. 

1. 15. οὐκέτι ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίου ἔσται, K.7.A., ‘it will no longer be the 
same thing,’ i.e. ‘it will be quite a different thing.’ ἔτι is here logical, 
not temporal. 

1. 24. οὐκ ἐλάσσοσι μαχούμεθα, ‘we shall have to fight against as 
Jarge an army.’ Grammar, § 22. 

1, 28. οὐ γὰρ τάδε τοὺς ἄνδρας, ἀλλ᾽ of ἄνδρες ταῦτα κτῶνται. Cp. 
a story of the siege of Valenciennes in the French Revolutionary War, 
1793. ‘Un bourgeois trés riche, apprenant la chute de sa cinquieme 
maison, demanda si quelqu’un était blessé. Rassuré 4 cet égard, il dit 
en riant; Voila qui est pour le mieux; les hommes font les maisons, et 
les maisons ne font pas les hommes 4.’ 





' Louis Blanc, History of the Revolution, vol. xi. p. 36. There is a 
parallel of a different kind in Plato, Apology, 30 B λέγων ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ 
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1. 6. καὶ ἐν ἄλλῳ λόγῳ, no doubt the words of Thucydides, not of Ch. 144. 
Pericles: a reference to the speeches in ii. 13, 62 ff. 

1. 8. ἢν καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ξενηλασίας μὴ ποιῶσι. Strangers were 
not forbidden to reside at Sparta altogether; but their residence there 
was restricted in some way: probably the Ephors might expel them 
whenever they thought advisable '!. For the act. ποιῶσι see Grammar, 
§ 6. 

1. το. κωλύει, impersonal, ‘For nothing in the treaty forbids’ (42. 
it does not forbid in the treaty) ‘ our decree against Megara any more 
than your exercise of the right of expelling strangers.’ This use of 
κωλύει, an extension of the common οὐδὲν κωλύει, is paralleled by Aris- 
toph. Birds, 463 ὃν διαμάττειν οὐ κωλύει: Liddell and Scott compare 
Aristotle, Phys. 3. 3, 5 οὔτε μίαν δυοῖν τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι κωλύει 3, 

1. 14. αὐτονομεῖσθαι is used ironically instead of πολιτεύειν, Cp. ch. 
19, l. 3. 

1. 16. ἄρξομεν, ἀρχομένους. ‘We do not mean to strike the first 
blow, but if you take up arms we shall retaliate.’ Grammar, § 6. 


1. 4. οὐδὲν κελευόμενον ποιήσειν, ‘that they would do nothing upon Ch. 145 
dictation,’ or ‘on compulsion’: /#, ‘ because they were ordered.’ 


1. 6. σπονδῶν γὰρ ξύγχυσις, «.7.A., ‘the situation was such as to Ch. 146. 
abrogate the treaty, and to give sufficient cause for war.’ 





χρημάτων ἀρετὴ γίγνεται, ἀλλὰ ἐξ ἀρετῆς χρήματα καὶ τᾶλλα ἀγαθὰ τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις ἅπαντα καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ δημοσίᾳ. 

1 Something of the kind is implied by the constant use of the plural 
ξενηλασίαι, by the use of the present active ποιῶσι in this passage 
(‘enforce from time to time’), by the use of the words ἔστιν ὅτε in ii. 39, 
and by other places where the practice is mentioned. See Dict. Ant. ς. Ὁ. 

2 The reading of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Thuc. Propr. 7.) οὔτε 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνο κωλύει ταῖς σπονδαῖς οὔτε τόδε, if correct, must have the same 
meaning, ‘there is no hindrance to the one or the other by the treaty’: 
κωλύει cannot = κωλύεται as Dionysius interprets it, nor can κωλύειν 
take a dative. 


APPENDIX TO NOTES. 
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κίνησις γὰρ αὕτη μεγίστη δὴ τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν ἐγένετο καὶ μέρει τινὶ Ch. 1. 

τῶν βαρβάρων, ὡς δὲ εἰπεῖν καὶ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων. 1. 9. 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων is usually taken as parallel, not to μεγίστη, 

but to τοῖς Ἕλλησιν and μέρει τινὶ τῶν βαρβάρων, implying that 

these two classes formed ‘ a very large part of mankind.’ If the words 

are taken thus, ἐγένετο only, and not μεγίστη éyévero, may be supplied 

with μέρει τινὶ τῶν βαρβάρων and ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀνθρώπων (Amold): ‘it 

was shared by many of the Barbarians, and might be said to affect even 

the world at large. 


καὶ παράδειγμα τόδε τοῦ λόγου οὐκ ἐλάχιστόν ἐστι, διὰ tds μετοικίας Ch, 2. 
és τὰ ἄλλα μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι’ ἐκ γὰρ tis ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος, «.7.A. 1], 20, 21. 
The sense given by Ullrich’s correction, διὰ tds μετοικήσειΞ τὰ ἄλλα 
μὴ ὁμοίως αὐξηθῆναι, is better: ‘ that the rest of Greece did not increase 
so fast because of the migrations,’ a repetition, needed for the sake of 
clearness, of Thucydides’ main thesis, rod λόγου : τόδε will then be ex- 
plained by ἐκ γὰρ τῆς ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος. 
The MS. reading cannot be translated so as to give the same sense, 
‘that Greece in its other parts did not increase as fast as Attica because 
of the migrations’: not only because μετοικίαι means ‘settlements of 
resident aliens’ and not merely ‘ migrations,’ but because, as the sentence 
stands, τὴν ᾿Αττικήν and not ‘ Hellas’ must be the subject of αὐξηθῆναι. 


ot δ᾽ οὖν ds ἕκαστοι Ἑλληνες κατὰ πόλεις τε, ὅσοι ἀλλήλων Evvierav, Ch. 3. 
καὶ ξύμπαντες ὕστερον κληθέντες, κ. τ. λ. 1.18. 
We may also translate, ‘ The several Hellenic tribes, I mean all who, 
while dwelling in separate communities, understood each other’s language, 
and who afterwards had a common name.’ Thucydides would then be 
explaining his anticipatory use of the term ‘ Hellenes’ for all who after- 
wards bore the name: and would imply that he conceived the Pelasgians 
and other tribes who ‘ gave their own names to different parts of Greece’ 
to have spoken the same language as the original Hellenes. But (a) in 
two other places (iv. 109; ii. 68, cited on p. 7, footnote 1) he clearly 
implies that the Pelasgians and the Amphilochians (colonized from Argos 
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soon after the Trojan War) spoke a ‘barbarian language’: and (4) there 
is no difficulty as a matter of Greek, in taking Ἕλληνες as predicate to 
κληθέντες and so referring ὅσοι ἀλλήλων ξυνίεσαν to the gradual spread 
of the Hellenic language under the influence of the Hellenes proper 
of Phthiotis. Otherwise we might suppose that Thucydides had not 
formed a consistent and definite idea on the question. It was disputed 
in antiquity, as we know from Hat. i. 57, whether the Pelasgians spoke 
ἃ Hellenic or a barbarian language. 


Full discussions of this passage, in connexion with what is known or 
conjectured about early Greek dress, will be found in Helbig, Das 
Homerische Epos (pp. 115-121, 162-170); Studniczka, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Altgriechischen Tracht, p. 18 ff. See also Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch, vol. iv. Privat-Alterthiimer (§§ 42-56). 

Two or three other passages in ancient writers describe the old Ionian 
dress. Pausanias (i. 19) ascribes something of the kind to Theseus 
(χιτῶνα ἔχοντος αὐτοῦ ποδήρη καὶ πεπλεγμένης ἐς εὐπρεπές οἱ τῆς Kops), 
and tells how on his arrival at Athens he was ridiculed for his girlish 
dress. Ina fragment of Asius, an early epic poet, quoted in Athenaeus 
xii. 525 f., the festival of the Samian Heré is described :— 

οἱ δ᾽ αὔτως φοίτεσκον, ὅπως πλοκάμους κτενίσαιντο, 
εἰς Ἥρης τέμενος, πεπυκασμένοι εἵμασι καλοῖς, 
χιονέοις τε χιτῶσι πέδον χθονὸς εὐρέος εἶχον ἷ, 
χρύσειαι δὲ κόρυμβαι ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν, τέττιγες ὥς" 
χαῖται δ᾽ ἐρρωόντ᾽ ἀνέμῳ χρυσέοις ἐνὶ δεσμοῖς. 

A Samian inscription of the fourth century mentions κιθῶνες Δύδιοι 
and τέττιγες ἐπίχρυσοι among the treasures of the same goddess. 

Duris of Samos, fr. 50 (circ. 300 B.C.), after giving the story contained 
in Hat. v. 38, says αὐτοί τε ἐκόμων, ai δὲ γυναῖκες ἐκείροντο, καὶ τοῖς μὲν 
ἀνδράσι ποδήρεις ἦσαν οἱ χιτῶνες, αἱ δὲ γυναῖκες ἐβρύαζον ταῖς Δωρίαις 
στολαῖς. Athenaeus, xii. 512 c, gives a rhetorical description from 
Heraclides Ponticus (a pupil of Aristotle) of the luxury combined with 
bravery of the old Athenians. 

Some fragments of the ‘Chirons’ of Cratinus (238, 239, 231. Kock, 
Fr. Com.) help us to complete Thucydides’ picture of the Athenian 
gentleman in the ‘good old days ’— 

238 μακάριος ἦν ὁ mpd τοῦ βίος 

βροτοῖσι πρὸς τὰ νῦν, ὃν εἶχον ἄνδρες 

ἀγανόφρονες ἡδυλόγῳ σοφίᾳ βροτῶν περισσοκαλλεῖς. 
2390 ἁπαλὸν δὲ σισύμβριον ἢ ῥόδον ἢ 

κρίνον παρ᾽ οὖς ἐθάκει 

μετὰ χερσὶ δὲ μῆλον ἔχων σκίπωνά τ᾽ ἠγόραζον. 
221 οἷς ἦν μέγιστος ὅρκος 

ἅπαντι λόγῳ κύων, ἔπειτα χήν, θεοὺς δ᾽ ἐσίγων. 





1 ¢ Covered,’ or ἧκον ε conj. ‘ reached to.’ 
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Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, pp. 116-121 discusses at length the Ch. 6, 
ancient monuments of various kinds on which the long and short 1, 15. 
forms of chiton appear. The former is found on some of the earliest 
Spartan reliefs, as well as on Corinthian and other Dorian vases : hence, 
he thinks, Thucydides means that the more luxurious form of dress was in 
vogue among the richer classes of Lacedaemonians for some time, and 
was then given up in favour of a simpler dress. Neither on Dorian nor 
on Ionian monuments does the long chiton prevail exclusively: it is the 
dress of the greater Gods, old men, persons celebrating festivals, and 
the like, and is always accompanied by the short chiton as the ordinary 
dress. 


ot τὰ σαφέστατα Πελοποννησίων... SeSeypévor. The imitations of Ch. 9, 
the phrase by Dio Cassius, fr. 5. 13, 5 of τὰ σαφέστατα Σαβίνων 1 4. 
εἰδότες, and by Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. 5. 18 of τὰ Ῥωμαίων σαφέστατα 
ἐξητακότες, do not necessarily show that these writers took Πελοποννησίων 
as gen. after τὰ σαφέστατα, ‘the most accurate traditions (among the 
traditions) of the Peloponnesians.’ For a writer may imitate a phrase 
of a favourite author which ‘runs in his head’ without thinking precisely 
of the construction. Much less does it follow that the words ought 
to be so taken. 


καὶ ὅτι μὲν Muxfivar μικρὸν ἦν, ἢ εἴ τι τῶν τότε πόλισμα νῦν μὴ Ch. 10, 
ἀξιόχρεων δοκεῖ εἶναι, κιτιλ. 1.1. 
μικρὸν ἣν has been explained ‘was ἃ small place before its destruc- 
tion by Argos.’ But, for Thucydides’ purpose, it is immaterial whether 
Mycenae existed at the time or only its ruins. The argument which he 
is refuting is drawn from the appearance of the sites of cities, whether 
the cities are standing or not (Poppo). 
Classen may be right in taking ef τι τῶν τότε, #.7.A. as parallel to 
Μυκῆναι and as making up, with Μυκῆναι, the subject of ἣν : ὅτι { Mushvat 
τε καὶ τὰ ἄλλα τῶν τότε πολισμάτων ὅσα νῦν μὴ ἀξιόχρεω δοκεῖ εἶναι} 
μικρὰ ἣν. But the use of εἰ in the second clause in place of ὅτι may 
merely serve to mark off from Mycenae, the centre of Agamemnon’s 
power, an indefinite number of other cities. 


The destruction of Tiryns and Mycenae by the Argives rests on late 
and somewhat contradictory accounts in Diodorus and Pausanias: but 
Herodotus’ mention of Mycenaeans at Thermopylae and Mycenaeans 
and Tirynthians at Plataea (vii. 202, ix. 28: cp. vii. 137 and note on 
Thuc. i. ch. 105, 1. 1) shows that the cities survived till after the 
Persian War. It has been maintained (Professor Mahaffy in Herma- 
thena, iii. 1879, p. 60 ff., 277 ff.) that the non-occurrence at either place 
of remains belonging to the period 660-460 shows that they had really 
been destroyed at a much earlier period, and that the ‘ Mycenaeans’ and 
‘ Tirynthians’ spoken of by Herodotus must have been the descendants 
of the expelled inhabitants (like the ‘Messenians’ of Naupactus in 
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Thucydides) settled at the time of the Persian War in some other part 
of Greece. But the last supposition cannot be accepted without strong 
evidence that the natural meaning of Herodotus’ words is impossible. 
And Professor Percy Gardner (New Chapters in Greek History, 1892, 
p- 94) says ‘ Of course if it could be proved from archaeological evidence 
that Mycenae and Tiryns were entirely ruined long before the Persian 
Wars, we should thus be compelled to correct Pausanias ; but this is not 
the case. Even if no remains belonging to the seventh and sixth 
centuries had come to light in the upper part of the citadel, they 
might still remain underground in the lower part of the citadel which 
has not yet been explored. But as a matter of fact a Doric capital has 
already been found at Tiryns, which is given by Mr. Ferguson to about 
1.C. 600.” 


κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, ὅθεν τις καὶ δύναμις παρεγένετο, οὐδεὶς 
ἐυνέστη. 

These words may also mean, not ‘ whence any power accrued,’ but 
‘which brought any considerable force into the field.” παραγίγνομαι 
is very common in Thucydides in the sense ‘come into the field,’ and is 
never used by him in the sense of προσγίγνομαι, ‘accrue.’ On the other 
hand παραγίγνομαι is found in the sense of προσγίγνομαι in other Attic 
prose authors (see Liddell and Scott): and the use of ὅθεν here (not ᾧ or 
ἐφ᾽ ὅν) and the parallel in sense with ἰσχὺν δὲ περιεποιήσαντο ὅμως οὐκ 
ἐλαχίστην just above are in favour of the interpretation ‘ power accrued.’ 
Stahl proposes to read περιεγένετο, a slight change which removes all 
difficulty. 


καὶ ἐγένετο αὐτοῖς és τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον ἣ ἰδία παρασκευὴ μείζων 


ὲ ἢ ὧς τὰ κράτιστά ποτε μετὰ ἀκραιφνοῦς τῆς ξυμμαχίας ἤνθησαν. 


The interpretation given in the Notes (Stahl, partly after Herbst) is 
the best which has been offered of this disputed passage. The only 
objection to it is that the words τὰ κράτιστά ποτε look as if Thucydides 
was stating a kind of paradox: they seem to indicate a time when the 
power of Athens might reasonably be supposed to have been greater than 
it was just before the Peloponnesian War. Whereas it is not at all sur- 
prising that Athens was stronger after the reduction of her independent 
allies than before. 

It is worth while to mention the older interpretations which are free 
from this objection. 

(a) Thucydides may intend to say either that the Athenian forces 
alone or that the forces of the Athenian empire and the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy separately were greater than those of both together and their 
allies, while the alliance against Persia remained unbroken. But it is 
almost incredible as a matter of fact that this can have been so. The 
land-forces of the Athenian empire cannot have approached the numbers 
who fought at Plataea; much less can the actual naval force of the 
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Peloponnesian confederacy have approached the number of ships which Ch. 19, 


fought at Salamis—even if we suppose that Thucydides did not accept 
Herodotus’ total of 110,000 for the former and 378 for the latter, and allow 
for the probability that some of the marines engaged at Salamis were 
also engaged at Plataea and not with the fleet at Mycale. Moreover 
the words per’ ἀκραιφνοῦς τῆς ξυμμαχίας after the repeated mention of 
the ἐύμμαχοι of Athens and Sparta refer much more naturally to the 
ἐύμμαχοι of Athens than to the alliance against Persia, which Thucydides 
has described by the terms ὁμαιχμία and ἐυμπολεμήσαντες. 

(ὁ) ‘The Athenians were stronger at the beginning of the war than 
when their body of allies was unimpaired,’ i.e. before the revolt of 
Boeotia, Phocis, and Megara in 447-6. But these events are not present 
to the mind of the reader: there is nothing about them in the context, 
and Thucydides nowhere marks them as an epoch in the history of 
Athenian dominion. Nevertheless these chapters (18, 19) are so brief 
and allusive, and would be so obscure without an independent know- 
ledge of the events related (see notes on 18, 1.4; 19, 1. 5) that this 
rendering may after all be correct. 


Mr. W. E. Plummer, M.A., writes in answer to inquiries: ‘It is 
interesting to compare the statement of Thucydides with the results 
derived from the Lunar Tables now in use, which represent well-observed 
phenomena with considerable accuracy. The lunar eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest as occurring between the dates 523 and 383 B.c. 
are all fairly well represented, as well as those before and after these 
dates. No large error can therefore be admitted in the representation of 
the phenomena of the less satisfactorily recorded eclipses of the Sun. 
Admitting the accuracy of the astronomical data we find in the thirty 
years preceding 432 8.6. that the Athenians were not likely to have 
noticed and remembered other solar eclipses than those of 

B.C. 433, March 30. 
» 434, Oct. 4. 
2) 439; Dec. 27. 
» 455, May 31°. 
» 458, Aug. 2. 

The first of these (if not the second also) is so near to the date of the 
Peloponnesian War, occurring too after the hostilities between Corinth 
and Corcyra had actually broken out, that popular feeling and Thucydides 
as well may have reckoned it among the troubles which ‘fell upon Hellas 
together with the war.’ It is doubtful whether the eclipse of 439 could 
have been seen at Athens, but it might have been seen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Greeks could have heard of it. 





1 «With regard to the eclipse of B.C. 455, May 31, I am indebted to 
the Rev. S. J. Johnson, Vicar of Melplash, Bridport, Dorset, for calling 
my attention to the fact that the penumbra passed over Greece.’ 
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But the question may be raised whether τὰ ἐκ τοῦ πρὶν χρόνου 
μνημονεύομενα does not include all times within living memory: and in 
the period from 493 to 463 we have the following eclipses which might 
well have been remembered or recorded :— 

B.c. 463, April 30. 
» 478, Feb. 17. 
95 480, Oct. 2. 
., 488, Sept. 1. 
» 493, Nov. 24. 

Of these, although the eclipses of 463, 478, and 488 were far more 
impressive than any at the time of the Peloponnesian War; yet the 
number (if we reckon in the war the eclipse of 433 and exclude a very 
considerable one which occurred four or five months after the conclusion 
of peace, on Sept. 3, 404) falls short by two of those that could possibly 
have been observed during the war. 

For this latter period we have— 

B.C. 433, March 30 (?) 

» 431, Aug. 3 (Thuc. ii. 28). 

» 426, Nov. 4. 

» 424, March 21 (Thue. iv. 52). 

» 418, June 11. 

» 4{{1, Jan. 27. 

» 409, June I. 

We do not know whether adverse meteorological conditions prevented 
the observation of many of these eclipses, but it is only fair to assume 
that such conditions would operate equally in the two cases, and there- 
fore it would seem that Thucydides’ remark applies rigorously to the 
period immediately preceding the war, and happens to apply as a matter 
of fact to an earlier period, though we cannot be sure that Thucydides’ 
remark is based upon accurate observation or tradition.’ 


οὔτε γὰρ ἐν πανηγύρεσι ταῖς κοιναῖς διδόντες γέρα τὰ νομιζόμενα 
οὔτε Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν ἱερῶν, κ. τ. λ. 

The ‘ dative of interest,’ Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρί, is very awkward; and Goller’s 
interpretation accepted by Amold but rejected by later commentators 
may after all be right: Κορινθίῳ ἀνδρί may be dative after διδόντες γέρα 
τὰ νομιζόμενα. ‘They neither gave the customary privileges (to the 
Corinthians) in the religious festivals common to Corinth and Corcyra, 
nor did they give them to a representative of Corinth when they com- 
menced (mpo-, or ‘by commencing through him’) ‘the initiatory rites 
of sacrifice’ at the public festivals of Corcyra. 

There is no parallel which really throws light on the meaning. 
Il. iii. 273 :— 

ἀρνῶν ἐκ κεφαλέων τάμνε τρίχας" αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα 
κήρυκες Ὑρώων καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν νεῖμαν ἀρίστοις, 
quoted by Classen, describes a covenant, not an ordinary sacrifice. 
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Classen’s explanation, founded on this passage and on a scholium to Ch. 25, 
προκαταρχόμενοι (διδόντες τὰς καταρχάς) is ‘giving the hair cut from 1,14, 
the victim’s forehead to a Corinthian that he might throw it on the 
sacrificial fire.’ 

Another scholium says ἔθος γὰρ ἣν ἀρχιερέας ἐκ τῆς μητροπόλεως 
λαμβάνειν : the writer seems to have taken ἀνδρὶ Κορινθίῳ 85 -- δι’ ἀνδρὸς 
Κορινθίου, which it cannot mean. 

περιφρονοῦντες δὲ αὐτοὺς καὶ χρημάτων δυνάμει ὄντες κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 1. τό. 
τὸν χρόνον ὁμοῖα τοῖς “Ἑλλήνων πλουσιωτάτοις καὶ τῇ ἐς πόλεμον 
παρασκευῇ δυνατώτεροι. 

The received text may be construed, but only by supposing a very 
clumsy order of words and an involved thought, ‘being more powerful 
than the Corinthians both in pecuniary resources, equally with the 
wealthiest of the Hellenes, and in military power’: or else by supplying 
(rather harshly) δυνατοί with ὁμοῖα from δυνατώτεροι below. So Herbst 
(Zu Thukydides, Erklérungen, 1892, vol. i. p. 19), who ingeniously 
explains τοῖς “Ἑλλήνων πλουσιωτάτοις of the Corinthians themselves, and 
points out the climax in the three clauses, ὁμοῖα, δυνατώτεροι, καὶ πολὺ 
προέχειν. 

Or we may change, with Stahl, ὁμοῖα to ὁμοίᾳ (a reading of which 
a trace may be preserved in It. Vat. ὁμοία), ‘ being more powerful than 
the Corinthians both in their pecuniary resources—which were equal to 
those of the wealthiest of the Hellenes—and in military power. But 
the order of the words is still objectionable. 


περιόντι, OF περιϊόντι, τῷ θέρει. Ch. 30, 
The probabilities of the case, and the words τοῦ χρόνου τὸν πλεῖστον 1 19, 
above and τὸ θέρος τοῦτο, end of ch. 30, make it unlikely that περιϊόντι 
τῷ θέρει can refer to the mex¢ year, ‘ when the summer came round.’ 
Nor can the words mean ‘when the summer came round after the 
spring in which the battle took place’; for θέρος in Thucydides includes 
spring as well as summer. 
There is no difficulty in the use of the dative participle as a predicate, 
if περιόντι τῷ θέρει, ‘in what remained of the summer,’ be retained, cp. 
Hat. vii. 20 πέμπτῳ δὲ ἔτεϊ ἀνομένῳ ἐστρατηλάτεε: Thuc. iii. 20 ἐπειδὴ 
τῷ τε σίτῳ ἐπιλιπόντι ἐπιέζοντο : vii. 9 ἐν δὲ τῷ αὐτῷ θέρει τελευτῶντι. 
And περιόντι leaves us more time for τὸ θέρος τοῦτο below: Herbst for 
this reason decidedly rejects the reading περιϊόντι. But τοῦ χρόνου τὸν 
πλεῖστον above, and μέχρι οὗ, leading us to expect mention of a definite 
point of time, are strongly in favour of περιϊόντι. 
περιϊόντι τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ occurs in Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 25, but the difficulties 
of reading and interpretation there are similar. 


καὶ ξυγγνώμη εἰ μὴ μετὰ κακίας δόξης δὲ μᾶλλον ἁμαρτίᾳ τῇ Ch. 32, 
πρότερον ἀπραγμοσύνῃ ἐναντία τολμῶμεν. 1. 22. 
δόξης ἁμαρτίᾳ cannot mean, as often translated, ‘ because of an error of 
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judgment,’ i.e. because of the Corcyraeans’ previous policy of isolation : 
it can only refer to the ‘disappointment of their expectations’ when 
they discovered the consequences of their policy (καὶ περιέστηκεν ἡ δοκοῦσα 
ἡμῖν πρότερον σωφροσύνη... viv ἀβουλία καὶ ἀσθένεια φαινομένη). For 
the ‘ dative of cause,’ which is seldom much more than the ‘ dative of 
circumstance,’ can only be used of a direct, not of an indirect, cause. 
We can say for instance τὴν ξυμμαχίαν μετανοίᾳ ποιοῦμαι, ‘ because I 
change my mind,’ but not τὴν ξυμμαχίαν ἁμαρτίᾳ ποιοῦμαι, “ because I was 
wrong,’ for the words would then mean, not that the previous neutrality, 
but that the alliance itself was a mistake. 


οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστρατεύομεν ἐκπρεπῶς μὴ καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἀδικούμενοι. 

Another interpretation makes the Corinthians, instead of admitting 
that their action in making war is exceptional, deny that it is improper; 
and supposes a not unnatural confusion of thought in the second part 
of the clause ; ‘nor do we make war upon them unbecomingly, as we 
should be doing if we were not signally wronged by them.’ This satisfies 
the meaning of ἐκπρεπῶς better (cp. ili. 55 med. ἐν μέντοι τῷ πολέμῳ οὐδὲν 
ἐκπρεπέστερον ὑπὸ ἡμῶν οὔτε ἐπάθετε οὔτε ἐμελλήσατε) and there are two 
pretty clear instances of a similar confusion in Thucydides*. But the 
order of words (not οὐδ᾽ ἐκπρεπῶς ἐπιστρατεύομεν) and the use of καί 
before διαφερόντως make it more likely that the charge implied in éx- 
πρεπῶς is admitted by the speaker. ἐκπρεπῶς contrasts the hostility 
between Corinth and Corcyra with the friendship between Corinth and 
her other colonies just referred to. 


ἀλλὰ τὸν és ἴσον τά τε ἔργα ὁμοίως Kal τοὺς λόγους πρὶν δι- 
αγωνίζεσθαι καθιστάντα. οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐ πρὶν πολιορκεῖν τὸ χωρίον, κ. τι λ. 
If we interpret διαγωνίζεσθαι in the natural sense as in the footnote, 
‘before appealing to arms,’ the whole clause becomes obscure and over- 
loaded: for, instead of the simple ‘ who offers arbitration before fighting,’ 





1 In Thue. i. 11, 1. 2 τῆς τροφῆς ἀπορίᾳ.  . τὸν στρατὸν ἐλάσσω 
ἤγαγον, we have this commoner use: in Thuc. iii. 98 fin. Δημοσθένης 
δὲ περὶ Ναύπακτον. . ὑπελείφθη, τοῖς πεπραγμένοις φοβούμενος τοὺς 


᾿Αθηναίους we have the strict dative of cause. 

‘ ili, 11 med. ἅμα μὲν γὰρ μαρτυρίῳ ἐχρῶντο μὴ ἂν τούς ye ἰσοψήφους 
ἄκοντας εἰ μή τι ἠδίκουν οἷς ἐπήεσαν, ξυστρατεύειν. ‘They pointed to 
the fact that a city which had an equal vote with them would not join in 
their expeditions unwillingly, as wozsd be the case unless those whom they 
attacked were in the wrong.’ iv. 86 med. οὐδὲ ἀσαφῆ τὴν ἐλευθερίαν 
νομίζω ἐπιφέρειν, εἰ τὸ πάτριον παρεὶς τὸ πλέον τοῖς ὀλίγοις ἢ TO ἔλασσον 
τοῖς πᾶσι δουλώσαιμι. ‘And I do not consider that I am bringing you 
liberty in a questionable form, as 7] should do if I were to enslave 
the many to the few or the few to the people.’ (ἀσφαλῇ with a few 
MSS., or ἂν σαφῆ, may be read here.) 
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we have ‘who makes his actions fair equally with his words before Ch, 39, 
fighting, i.e. who makes his words fair before his actions are unfair, 4, 3. 
that is before fighting. 

As a parallel to the misleading correspondence in sound without 
a correspondence in sense between πρὶν διαγωνίζεσθαι and πρὶν πολιορκεῖν 
we may quote vi. 60 βεβαιοτέραν γὰρ αὐτῷ σωτηρίαν εἶναι ὁμολογήσαντι 
μετ᾽ ἀδείας, ἢ ἀρνηθέντι διὰ δίκης ἐλθεῖν, where not ἀρνηθέντι but διὰ δίκης 
ἐλθεῖν corresponds in sense to ὁμολογήσαντι. 

There is no reason why διαγωνίζεσθαι, a word of quite general mean- 
ing, ἀγών signifying originally a contest in the games, should not be used 
of contending at law as well as contending in arms. There is however 
a passage in [Dem.] de Halon. 8, where διαγωνίζεσθαι is opposed to 
δικάζεσθαι : πῶς ὑμεῖς οὐκ. . . ἐπιδείκνυτε ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις ὅτι οὐδὲ περὶ 
ἑνὸς αὐτῶν διαγωνιεῖσθε, εἴ γε περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ, οὗ φατὲ ἰσχύειν, 
μὴ διαγωνιεῖσθε ἀλλὰ δικάσεσθε; 

On the whole it is impossible to decide with certainty between the two 
renderings: this is one of the passages in which Thucydides has ex- 
pressed a simple idea in an obscure and difficult way. 

Of course the words cannot mean, as sometimes explained, that the 
Corcyraeans should have given up Epidamnus before fighting: for they 
could not give it up before they had got it! The meaning might be 
that they should have withdrawn their blockading force from it before 
offering arbitration, or before ‘ proceeding to fight it out’—the original 
demand of the Corinthians, ch. 28, 1.13; but there is no reference, as 
in that case there ought to be, to their non-compliance with thi 
demand, in the sentence which follows here: οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐ πρὶν πολιορκεῖν 
τὸ χωρίον, κ.τ.λ. 


ἐγκλημάτων δὲ μόνων ἀμετόχους οὕτως τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις τούτων 1. 15, note. 
μὴ κοινωνεῖν. 

μόνων is an awkward anticipation of οὕτως τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις 
τούτων μὴ κοινωνεῖν. ‘You ought not—when the grounds of accusa- 
tion against them are thus the only things in which you do not share 
—this being so (οὕτως) to share in the consequences of their actions. 
There is a very harsh change of subject from the Corcyraeans, the 
subject of the previous clauses, to the Athenians. 

No MS. of any importance has the words except the Munich MS. 
(Bekker’s 6). The Laurentian (C) has the word ἐγκλημάτων only: 
as it omits ἐγκλημάτων at the beginning of the next chapter the 
word may have been accidentally transposed (Croiset). In some of 
the inferior MSS. in which the words occur they are on the margin 
only. And the readings vary between μόνων and μόνον, ἀμετόχους 
and ἀμετόχως. As it is no habit of the MSS. of Thucydides to 
omit clauses simply because they are obscure, we may safely conclude 
that Thucydides never wrote these words at all. (See further in Classen’s 
critical note.) 
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Two alternative reasons may be suggested for their insertion in 
a few MSS. 

(1) The Corinthians have just said ‘The Corcyraeans ought not to 
apply to you when (A) you who never shared their power will give them 
aid, and (B) you who never shared their crimes will share their responsi- 
bility. They should (C) have shared their power with you if you are 
now to share the consequences with them.’ Clause C answers in sense 
both to A and B: at first sight it seems to answer to A only. The 
words ἐγκλημάτων δὲ μόνων, «.7.A,, may be an attempt to supply a 
fourth clause answering to B. 

Or (2) the words may have arisen out of glosses, on some of the clauses 
preceding, which were mistaken for part of the text, and added to and 
altered so as to make some kind of sense. E. g. there may have been 
a note ἐγκλημάτων ἀμέτοχοι on τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἀπογενόμενοι, and 
another τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις τούτων κοινωνεῖν On κοινὰ καὶ τὰ ἀπο- 
βαίνοντα ἔχειν. 


καὶ ὅστις μὴ τοῖς δεξαμένοις, εἰ σωφρονοῦσι, πόλεμον ἀντ᾽ εἰρήνης 
ποιήσει. It is unnecessary to explain εἰ σωφρονοῦσι as an illogical 
addition properly forming part of another sentence. The con- 
fusion of thought thus attributed to the writer would be far greater 
than in places like those quoted just above, p. 122, footnote 2. We 
should have to suppose that Thucydides meant ‘ the treaty only applies 
to men who will not involve in war those who receive them (and will 
not receive others), if they are prudent.’ 

The position of μή after, not before, ὅστις and the parallelism with 
the preceding clause, ὅστις μὴ ἄλλου αὑτὸν ἀποστερῶν ἀσφαλείας δεῖται, 
show that the Corinthians are thinking of the case of an ally who may 
safely be received, and consequently not of the prudence which would 
prevent the reception of an ally altogether, but of the prudence which 
in some cases would make it safe to receive him}. 


τὰ Μηδικά clearly in one or two passages means the great war of 
480-479 only, and does not include Marathon. Ini. 14, 1. 5 ὀλίγον τε πρὸ 
τῶν Μηδικῶν καὶ τοῦ Δαρείου θανάτου, the addition of the words ‘ before 
the death of Darius’ (485) would be unmeaning if τὰ Μηδικά included 
the events of 490 as well as of 480; and mpd τῶν Μηδικῶν seems to be 
explained by πρὸ τῆς Ξέρξου στρατείας just below. 





1 It is possibly worth suggesting that εἰ σωφρονοῦσι may mean, not 
‘if they are prudent,’ but, like ἣν σωφρονῶμεν in the speech of 
Sthenelaidas, i. 86, 1. 7, ‘if they are honest’ and do their plain duty to 
their new allies, not trying to back out of their engagements. If the 
word can bear this sense here, when the context suggests so strongly that of 
‘prudence,’ the meaning will be clear, ‘not one who will involve those 
who receive him, if they are honest men, in war.’ 
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Cp. i. 23, 1.1 τῶν δὲ πρότερον ἔργων μέγιστον ἐπράχθη τὸ Μηδικόν, Ch. 41, 
where the reference is clearly as the context shows to the events of 1.6. 
480-479 only. 

Hence in i. 41, 1. 5, the words πρὸς τὸν Αἰγινητῶν ὑπὲρ τὰ Μηδικὰ 
πόλεμον do not settle the vexed question as to whether the war referred 
to between Athens and Aegina began before the battle of Marathon or 
not. 

In i. 73, 1. 12 however τὰ δὲ Μηδικὰ καὶ ὅσα αὐτοὶ ἐύνιστε, opposed to 
τὰ πάνυ παλαιά, includes Marathon which is mentioned below. Inno 
place does τὰ Μηδικά include any of the battles with the Medes later 
than 479: cp. i. 69, 1. 1 τό τε πρῶτον ἐάσαντες αὐτοὺς τὴν πόλιν μετὰ τὰ 
Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι. 


The inscription relating to the two Athenian fleets sent to Corcyra, Ch. 51, 
C. I. A. 179, vol. i. with Miiller-Striibing’s additional filling-up,C.I. A. 1, 71. 
179, vol. iv. Part i., is as follows :— 


A. 1 [᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀνήλήωσαν és Képx[upav τάδε. "Eni *A] 
[ψεύδους ἄρχο]ντος καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς βουλῆς, ἢ K- 
[ριτιάδης Φαείνου)] Τειθράσιος πρῶτος ἔγραμμά- 
[τευε, ταμίαι] ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆς ᾿Αθηναία- 

5 (s. ... ἐκ Κερ]αμέων καὶ ἐξυνάρχοντες, οἷς 
[Κράτης Ναύτ]ωνος Λαμπτρεὺς ἐγραμμάτευε 
[παρέδοσαν] στρατηγοῖς ἐς Ἀόρκυραν τοῖς 
[πρώτοις ἐκ͵πλέουσι, Λακεδαιμονίῳ Λακιά- 
[δῇῆ, Πρωτέᾳ] Αἰξωνεῖῖ Διοτίμῳ Ἑωνυμεῖ, 

lo [ém τῆς... ν]τίδος πρυτανείας πρώτης πρυ- 
[τανευούσης, τ]ρεῖς καὶ δέκα ἡμέραι ἐσεληλυ- 
[θυίας..... ν PTO). 


Β. (Em ᾿Αψεύδους] ἄρχοντος καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς βουλῆς, 
[ Κριτιάδης Φαείνου Τειθράσιος πρῶτος ἐ- 
15 [γραμμάτευε, ταμ]ίαι ἱερῶν χρημάτων τῆς ᾿Α- 
[θηναίας,. . . . .Ἷης Ἐρχιεὺς καὶ ἐυνάρχον- 
[res, οἷς Ev@ias Aljoxpwvos ᾿Αναφλύστιος 
[ἐγραμμάτευε, παρέ]δοσαν στρατηγοῖς és Kép- 
19 [κυραν τοῖς δευτέρ]οις ἐκπλέουσι, ΤῬλαύκωνι 
[ἐκ Κεραμέων, Μεταγ]ένει Κοιλεῖ, Δρακοντί- 
[δῃ Βατῆθεν, ἐπὶ rhs] Αἰαντίδος πρυτανείας 
[. - . - 9s@) πρυτανευούση]ς τῇ τελευ[ταίᾳ ἡμέ- 
[pa τῆς πρυτανείας... .] 





1 Six talents: πέντε(Π) τάλαντα(Τ) + τάλαντον(Τ). 

? The imperfect state of this word and of the name of the Prytany in 
1. 10, gives rise to the chronological difficulty discussed on pp. 32, 52. 
If we fill up πρώτης here and Αἰαντίδος there, the two fleets were dispatched 
at an interval of about three weeks. If we fill up τρίτης ὀγδόης or 
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καὶ οἴεσθε τὴν ἡσυχίαν οὐ τούτοις τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀρκεῖν 
οἱ ἂν τῇ μὲν παρασκευῇ δίκαια πράσσωσι, τῇ δὲ γνώμῃ, ἢν ἀδικῶνται, δῆλοι 
ὦσι μὴ ἐπιτρέψοντες, ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ λυπεῖν τε ἄλλους καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἀμυνόμενοι μὴ βλάπτεσθαι τὸ ἴσον νέμετε. 

ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ λυπεῖν, «.7.A., may also mean ‘on the principle of not 
annoying others and not incurring damage by defending yourselves, 
i.c. ‘and putting up with anything sooner than face the expense and 
loss of self-defence’; a satirical and exaggerated description of Lace- 
daemonian sloth. But this would probably have been expressed by ἐπὶ 
τῷ μήτε λυπεῖν ἄλλους μήτε αὐτοὶ ἀμυνόμενοι βλάπτεσθαι : as the sentence 
stands μή isso placed as not to influence ἀμυνόμενοι : the Corinthians 
do not deny that the Lacedaemonians sometimes fight in self-defence. 

There is much to be said for Classen’s translation: ‘You attach an 
equal value to not annoying others and to avoiding the damage which 
would be incurred in defending yourselves’: you go on as if the two 
principles were identical and make the former an excuse for acting on 
the latter. But τῷ μὴ λυπεῖν ἄλλους, not ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ λυπεῖν ἄλλους, would 
be required *. 

For τὸ ἴσον νέμετε as translated in the Notes, ‘you measure out 
equality’ or ‘deal out international justice,’ cp. vi. 16 med. τὰ ἴσα νέμων 
τὰ ὁμοῖα ἀνταξιούτω. 


ei καὶ δι’ ὄχλου μᾶλλον ἔσται ἀεὶ προβαλλομένοις. 

These words can hardly be anything but an apology for the repetition 
of the old story of the Persian War. But there are objections to every 
way of getting this meaning out of them. The rendering suggested in 
the Notes, according to which ὑμῖν is supplied after δι᾿ ὄχλου ἔσται and 
προβαλλομένοις is a dative of interest referring to the Athenians, might be 
defended by iv. 10 med., where a dative of interest is used close to a verb 
which ought to govern it but does not: ὑποχωρήσασι δέ, καίπερ χαλεπὸν 
ὃν εὔπορον ἔσται : ‘if we give ground, we shall find that the position 
though difficult (in itself) is easy to the enemy*.’ But it is hard to 
believe that in either place Thucydides would have written in so am- 
biguons a manner. 





ἐνάτης here, we must fill up Δεωντίδος there (the only other tribe whose 
name has the right number of letters); and the interval was much 
longer (Holzapfel, Berliner Studien, vol. vii. 3, 88). A ‘Prytany’ was 
the tenth part of a year, i.e. about five weeks, during which the members 
of a given tribe formed the Standing Committee of the Council of 500. 

1 Wilkins, Speeches from Thucydides Translated, ad loc. 

2 As in the parallels quoted by Classen, iii. 3 init. μεῖζον μέρος νέμοντες 
τῷ μὴ βούλεσθαι ἀληθῆ εἶναι : iii. 48 init. μήτε οἴκτῳ πλέον νείμαντες μήτε 
ἐπιεικείᾳ. 

3. The place in iv. 10 is quoted and the difficulty of the dative specially 
remarked on by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Thuc. Propr. 12), so that 
we cannot be confident that the text is corrupt. 
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Kriiger and Stahl, both excellent authorities on grammatical points, Ch. 73, 
take προβαλλομένοις in a passive sense referring to the persons who would UU. 12,138 
be expressed by a dative after the active verb προβάλλω, ‘to men who eae 
are always having our exploits flung in their faces.’ They rely on the 
analogy of πιστεύομαι and isolated uses of ἐπιτιμῶμαι, Isocr. 12. 149 (160), 
and ἀπειλοῦμαι, Xen. Symp. 4. 31. But this passive use of προβάλλομαι 
is very doubtful, and as Boehme says, the idea would inevitably have 
been expressed by προβαλλόμενα. 

Perhaps it is best to cut the knot by reading προβαλλόμενα, and 
supposing that προβαλλομένοις is a mere slip of the pen by some early 
copyist. 


καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους Ch. 77, 
δίκαις καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες tds 1.1. 
κρίσεις φιλοδικεῖν δοκοῦμεν. 

Something is known about the institution commonly called δίκαι ἀπὸ 
συμβόλων": something is also known about the judicial arrangements in 
force between Athens and her subject allies’. But it must be admitted 
that the evidence for asserting that the name δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων was 
applied to trials in which Athens and her subject allies were concerned, 
though it has a certain weight, is far from conclusive. It is therefore 
impossible to say with confidence whether the δίκαι ἐυμβόλαιαι spoken of 
in Thue. i. 77 were δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων, or ‘suits relating to contracts,’ 

‘ civil suits, 

The word συμβόλαιος ὃ may be derived either from σύμβολον (or 
συμβολή), an agreement between two states for regulating trials of cases 
between them or citizens of them, or either state and a citizen of the 
other; or else from συμβόλαιον, a contract. 

The places in the Inscriptions mentioned in the Notes on p. 67, foot- 
note 3, as evidence of the existence of σύμβολα between Athens and her 
dependent allies are too fragmentary to be quite satisfactory. 





1 See Inscriptions cited p. 67, footnote (3); also Hicks, Manual 
of Greek Inscriptions, pp. 43-45 (Aeanthia and Chalcis, fifth century), 
Pp. 127-120, p. 250 §6, p. 255 (συνθῆκαι between Teos and Lebedus, end of 
fourth century) ; Aristotle, Politics, iii. 1.4; 9.6, 7; Demosthenes or Hege. 
sippus his contemporary, de Halon. 9-13 (very important) ; [Andoc.] 
c. Alcib. 18; [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. 59. 6; Harpocrat. s.v. ξυμβολαί. 

2 [Xen.] Polit. Athen. 1. 16-18 (important; translated in Part i. 
Introd. ii. p. lix); Antiph. de Caed. Herod. 47: Thuc. here and viii. 48; 
and Inscr. cited on p. 68, footnote 1; also Ὁ. 1. Α. IV, 1. 224; Ag. 
Av. 1420-1460; Athenaeus, ix. p. 407 B. 

3 Hesychius has a notice, ἐυμβολιμαίας δίκας" ᾿Αττικοὶ τὰ κατὰ συμ- 
βόλ[αι]α : whence Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 168, reads ξυμβολιμαίαις here for 
fupBodaias. But as Hesychius does not quote Thucydides by name we 
cannot use his words as an argument either way. 
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C.1.A.IV. i. 61 a, referring to Selymbria after its revolt and reduction 
by Alcibiades, is as follows! : 
ὅσα δ᾽ ἄϊλλα fupBddra[e]a προτοῦ ἦν τοῖς i- 
[διώταις πρ]ὸς τοὺς ἰδιὠώτα[ς} ἢ ἰδιώτῃ πρὸς τὸ κ- 
[owdy ἢ (τῷ) κοινῷ πρὸς ἰδιώτην] ἢ ἐάν τι ἄλ[λ]ο γίγ- 
[νηται, διαἸλύειν πί ρ]ὸς ἀλλήλους᾽ ὅ τι δ᾽ ἂν ἀμφισβη- 
[τῶσι, δίκα]ς εἶναι ἀπὸ ἑυμβόλων. 

These words do prove our point for one subject city. The treaty 
provides for the settlement of existing business contracts (ξυμβόλαια) by 
δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, which ἐύμβολα had therefore been in force between 
Athens and Selymbria before its revolt, when it was a dependent ally. 

C.I.A. IV. i. 96, referring to Mitylene after its reduction, contains the 
words— 

[- - - δῆκκας διδόν[τεί(οτ a)s πρὸς ᾿Αθην[αίων τοὺς ἐπισκόπου- 
s κα]τὰ τὰς ξυ[μβο]λὰς αἱ ἦσα[ν πρὸ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου 3. 

Without laying stress on the inserted words πρὸ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου, the 
words αἱ ἦσα[ν] show that the reference is to ἐξυμβολαΐ in force before 
the reduction of Mitylene when it was an independent ally: that they 
were to continue in use for the future and for new law-suits is only 
a probability. 

The positive statements from Hesychius and the other lexicons, 
quoted on footnote 3 to p.67, which, if true, would prove the point, 
may be inaccurate references to [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. 59.6. Speak- 
ing of the θεσμοθέται, the last six Archons, the author says καὶ τὰ σύμ- 
βολα τὰ πρὸς τὰς πόλεις οὗτοι κυροῦσι καὶ τὰς δίκας τὰς ἀπὸ τῶν συμβόλων 
εἰσάγουσι. The statements in the lexicons, one of which refers to the 
authority of Aristotle, may be taken from this passage: and if so, they 
are unfounded. For they clearly refer to the notorious grievances of the 
subject-allies under the 7vs¢ Athenian empire ; this is shown by the words 
τοῖς ὑπηκόοις in two of them, for the allies under the second empire were 
not ὑπήκοοι, and by the words in the citation from Hesychius, «at τοῦτο 
ἣν χαλεπόν. But the passage in the Athen. Polit. describes the state 
of things existing when the treatise was written: i.e. soon after 328. 
It cannot therefore refer to the first empire which had long vanished, 
or even to the second, which the Athenians had been forced to relinquish 
in 33S after the battle of Chaeronea, with the exception of the cleruchies 
in Samos, Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros*; τὰς πύλεις must therefore refer 





1 Adopting Stahl’s filling up of the first line (De Sociorum Athenien- 
sium Iudiciis, Miinster, 1882). Kirchhoff reads rd δὲ @]AAa ἐύμβολα {τ]ὰ 
προτοῦ ἐν τοῖς ἰ[ dm7as|]. But ἐύμβολα ἐν τοῖς ἰδιώταις makes no sense. 

2 The restoration τοὺς ἐπισκύπους cannot be considered certain.—It is 
difficult to gather anything certain from C. I. A. 11. 11, referring to 
Phaselis, partly owing to gaps which have to be filled up: partly from 
the doubt whether it refers to a normal or to an exceptional case. 

3. Athen. Polit. 62. 2. 
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wholly or mainly to independent cities with whom the Athenians Ch. 77, 
contracted σύμβολα. The statements in the lexicons probably, therefore, 11. 
refer to some other passage in Aristotle, and may stand for what they 
are worth, confirmed as they are by the fragmentary inscriptions above 
quoted. 

Such is the external evidence for the theory that δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων 
were in force between Athens and her subject-allies in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. There are, however, objections to the 
theory, chiefly arising from what we know about δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων 
generally. 

(1) In all cases known to us they were between independent states, 
such as Carthage and Etruria, Athens and Macedonia. This, however, 
is not conclusive’. The phrase may in the case of Athens have been a 
form intended to conciliate the subject-allies and preserve the shadow of 
independence. As Athens probably had δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων with her 
independent allies while they retained their independence—Samos, 
Chios, and Lesbos—and as all the allies were originally independent, 
the circumstances of the case and the inscription relating to Mitylene 
quoted above suggest that the name δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων was retained 
when they were reduced to subjection. The expression in formal 
treaties of the terms on which they were to be connected with Athens 
for the future (footnote 1 to p. 68) proves that some show of independence 
was maintained. 

(2) The usual rule with δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων was that they were tried 
in the defendant’s court”. It is difficult to suppose that if an Athenian 
or the Athenian state sued a citizen of Abdera or Naxos or Ephesus 
the case was tried in the latter city*, and such a practice is inconsistent 
with παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς in this passage of Thucydides as here taken (see 
below). 

(3) In the defence composed by the orator Antiphon for the Mityle- 
naean charged with the murder of Herodes (§ 78), the speaker is repre- 
sented as saying, in proof of the loyalty of his father to Athens, that he 
did not like others quit Mitylene for the lands of ‘ your enemies’ on the 





1 [Dem.] de Halon. 12, shows that σύμβολα might be conceived of as 
in force with a dependent and tributary state, such as the orator assumes 
Macedonia to have been. 

-* This is a probable conclusion from [Dem.] de Halon. 13 ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
«+... οὐκ ἐλυσιτέλει σύμβολα ποιησαμένους οὔτ᾽ éx Μακεδονίας πλεῖν 
᾿Αθήναζε δίκας ληψομένους (i.e. as plaintiff ; δίκας διδόναι would be said 
of the defendant) οὔτ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰς Μακεδονίαν. Cf. Dict. Ant. vol. ii. 
1, 734 b (3). ae : , 

5. We cannot safely argue a priori that Athenians were more likely to 
do wrong to, than to suffer wrong from, citizens of subject states, so 
that Athenians would mostly be defendants in suits, and the majority 
of trials would take place at Athens. We might argue with equal 
plausibility that the litigious Athenians would constantly prosecute. 
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under δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων. The obvious inference is that no σύμβολα 
were in force between Athens and Mitylene—a direct contradiction to 
the inference from the inscription relating to Mitylene above. 

But the passage is rhetorical in tone and must not be pressed too 
closely. It would bear a natural meaning if δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων could 
be brought, as may well be believed, under more favourable conditions 
by men who had become citizens of independent states than while they 
remained subject allies of Athens. And what can Antiphon mean by 
the ‘lands of your enemies on the mainland’ (unless it be Thrace)? 
Athens we know had no σύμβολα with Macedonia at this time ((Dem.] 
de Hal. 12): the independent cities of the Euxine were not ‘enemies’ 
of Athens; and the Great King cannot have had such treaties with 
a Greek city. The words τῶν ὑμῖν πολεμίων must in any case be 
thetorical, as there could be no question of suits between Athens and 
a city with which she was actually at war. A passage labouring under 
so many difficulties cannot have a decisive weight. 

So much for the doubt surrounding the theory which has been adopted 
as the most probable in the Notes. 

Thus far we have assumed that a// suits arising between Athenians 
and allies and tried according to fixed regulations were called δίκαι ἀπὸ 
συμβόλων', and we have had to meet the difficulty that these suits 
cannot, like ordinary δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων, have been tried in the courts 
of the defendant. But a quite different interpretation of the passage, 
which removes this difficulty, deserves mention. A distinction is made 
between the cases referred to in the two clauses: καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι ἐν 
ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκας being referred to δίκαι ἀπὸ 
συμβόλων in the ordinary limited sense between Athens and her allies ; 
and καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρίσεις to 
the trial at Athens of cases—whether with Athens or between their 
own citizens—arising in the szdyect allies. In this case καί---καί must 
answer to each other. The supposition is that there were δίκαι ἀπὸ 
συμβόλων in the usual limited sense (hardly extending beyond the trial 
of δίκαι ἐμπορικαί or mercantile suits?) between Athens and her allies 
while still independent, and that these suits were simply left on the 
old footing when the allies were reduced to subjection (see above). 
This limited class of suits requiring speedy settlement may very possibly 





1 Such is the natural explanation of Pollux viii. 63, whatever his 
evidence may be worth; ἐμπορικαὶ δὲ καὶ ἔμμηνοι, αἱ τῶν ἐμπόρων ἢ τῶν 
περὶ ἐμπορίου: ἀπὸ συμβόλων δέ, ὅτε οἱ σύμμαχοι ἐδικάζοντο. 

2 The authority given for this is [Dem.] de Halon. 12. Countries 
so far distant from each other as Athens and Macedonia, if they had 
δίκαι ἐμπορικαί, did not need σύμβολα. But it is obvious that no safe 
conclusion can be drawn as to the limited nature of δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων 
between cities so closely connected as Athens and her allies. 
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have been tried in the city of the defendant even when he was a member 
of an allied state. We must then translate, ‘For, though we (a) put 
ourselves at a disadvantage in such of our suits with our allies as are 
regulated by treaty, and (ὁ) have established’ (i.e. for the allies) } ‘the 
(well-known) courts at Athens itself under im partial laws, we are accused 
of chicanery.’ But there is no indication in the Greek of so important 
a distinction between the institutions referred to in the two clauses: we 
should expect at least ἐλασσούμενοι μὲν ydp—nap’ ἡμῖν δὲ αὐτοῖς. The 
second clause looks far more like an explanation of the first, τὰς κρίσεις 
being the decisions of the ξυμβόλαιαι δίκαι themselves. 

The same objection holds against referring (with Classen) the first 
clause to suits with the still independent allies, Chios and Lesbos. For 
the subject allies are referred to throughout chs. 76, 77, not the inde- 
pendent allies, The Athenians are defending themselves against the 
charges to which the szjection of their allies had exposed them?. 


τειχίζειν δὲ πάντας πανδημεὶ τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ 
γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας. 

A scholium on the passage τιηβ---πάντας πανδημεὶ) τὸ πάντας, αὐτοὺς 
καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας. τὸ δὲ πανδημεί, μηδενὸς ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις ὗπο- 
λειπομένου. Hence it has been supposed that the words καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ 
γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας are a gloss which has crept into the text from this or 
some similar note. No doubt there are many places where the occur- 
rence of certain words both in our present text and in a scholium shows 
that the author of the scholium could not have read them in the text, 
and points to the source whence they arose*. Here however the ex- 
pression is a forcible one in itself, and the scholium may only mean that 
the words καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παῖδας in the text themselves explain 
πάντας. 


οἱ δ᾽ ἐν Ἰθώμῃ δεκάτῳ ἔτει... ἐννέβησαν πρὸς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, 
κιτιλ. 

Kriiger’s emendation τετάρτῳ is highly probable. If δεκάτῳ is right, 
Thucydides anticipates the course of events by five or six years in order 





1 It is impossible to separate αὐτοῖς from ἡμῖν (with some editors) 
and translate the word ‘for the allies’; because αὐτοῖς is required to 
emphasize ἡμῖν, ‘ before our own juries.’ 

2 A. Frankel, De Condicione, &c., Sociorum Atheniensium : a very 
complete discussion of the whole subject, which has been followed in 
many points, though not in all, in the above note. See also Dict. Ant. 
vol. ii. s.v. Symbola. There is an interesting article dealing generally 
with the judicial rights of the Athenian allies and the inscriptions or 
passages which throw light on them, and taking in the main the view 
of Thuc. i. 77 here regarded as less probable, by the late Professor 
Morris, in the American Journal of Philology, v. (1884) p. 298 ff. 

3 See Marchant’s Thucydides, Book ii. p. xxxvil. 
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Ch. 108, to complete the account of the siege of Ithome, going back when he 


1.1. 


has done so to the alliance of Megara with Athens, which must have 
followed closely on the Argive alliance. But why should Thucydides 
have hesitated to interrupt the account of the blockade of Ithome, as 
he has done before (ch. 101), and as he interrupts the narrative of the 
blockades of Thasos and Aegina and of the Egyptian expedition? There 
is no parallel in this section of his work to an ‘anticipation ’ like this. 

A far more serious objection to δεκάτῳ is that if it were genuine, the 
expedition of 1500 Lacedaemonians and 10,000 allies to Doris, which 
led to the battle of Tanagra, must have taken place during the blockade 
of Ithome—a display of energy on the part of Sparta worthy of Athens 
herself, and quite incompatible with the language of Thucydides in 
ch. 118, 1. 9 ἡσύχαζόν τε τὸ πλέον τοῦ χρόνου, ὄντες μὲν καὶ πρὸ τοῦ 
μὴ ταχεῖς ἰέναι ἐς τοὺς πολέμους, εἰ μὴ ἀναγκάζοιντο, τὸ δέ τι καὶ πολέμοις 
οἰκείοις ἐξειργόμενοι. 

Abbott, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 322, further cites [Xen.] Rep. 
Athen. iii. 11. The writer, an earlier authority than Thucydides, 
pointing out the ill-success of the Athenians on the occasions when they 
had given assistance to the aristocratic parties in foreign states, says: 
ὁποσάκις δ᾽ ἐπεχείρησαν αἱρεῖσθαι τοὺς βελτίστους, οὐ συνήνεγκεν αὐτοῖς, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐντὸς ὀλίγου χρόνου 6 δῆμος ἐδούλευσεν"... τοῦτο δὲ ὅτε εἵλοντο 
Λακεδαιμονίους ἀντὶ Μεσσηνίων, ἐντὸς ὀλίγου χρόνου Λακεδαιμόνιοι κατα- 
στρεψάμενοι Μεσσηνίους ἐπολέμουν ᾿Αθηναίοις. The words ἐντὸς ὀλίγου 
χρόνου show that the reference is to the battle of Tanagra, not to the 
beginning (more than thirty years after the help given to Lacedaemon) 
of the Peloponnesian war, during the earlier part of which the treatise 
was in all probability written. 

It should be mentioned that Diodorus (xi. 64. 4) describes the blockade 
of Ithome as lasting ten years: he may therefore have read δεκάτῳ in 
Thucydides, but we cannot be sure. and as a historical authority he 
is worth little, and outweighed by Pausanias, who (iv. 24. 7) speaks 
as if the settlement in Naupactus of the garrison of Ithome followed 
immediately on the dismissal of the Athenians and the Argive alliance. 

If δεκάτῳ be retained, it is still quite certain that in what follows 
Thucydides goes back five or six years to the events immediately 
succeeding the dismissal of the Athenians. For the intervals of time 
mentioned by him give over twenty-eight years between the Argive 
alliance and the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: hence the Argive 
alliance was earlier than 459 B.c., and this does not allow ten years 
for the blockade of Ithomé which began about 464. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ALCMAEONIDAE. 


MEGACLES, Archon at the time of Cylon’s attempt 








(? 632 B.C.), 

CLEISTHENES ALCMAEON, General in the war with 
of Sicyon. Cirrha (?), circ. 590; enriched by 
Croesus (?) (Hdt. vi.125. But Croesus 

did not begin to reign till 560). 
AGARISTE 772. MEGACLES, leader of the ‘ Parali,’ 
(Hat. vi. 127, and opponent of Pisistratus (circ. 
130, 131). 560) after whose second restoration 

he went into exile (Hat. i. 64). 

| 
CLEISTHENES. Said to have bribed the Pythia HIPPOCRATES. 


to effect the overthrow of Hippias and the re- 
storation of the Alcmaeonidae (511 B.c. Hdt. v. 
62, 66; Athen. Polit. 19). Banished by the 
Spartans at the instigation of his rival Isagoras, 
who was soon overthrown by the people. Clei- 
sthenes returned and carried out his political 
reforms (508 B.C.). 


MEGACLES ' XANTHIPPUS m. AGARISTE 
DINOMACHE m, CLEINIAS PERICLES, 
ALCIBIADES. 


N.B.—No ancient writer mentions the return of the Alcmaeonidae 
after their first banishment (ἀειφυγία). Plutarch (Solon, 11) says that 
the records at Delphi called Alcmaeon the general of Athens in the war 
with Cirrha. If this be so, they must have been recalled by that time, 
i.e. about 590 B.C. 

See Abbott, Herodotus v. vi. p. 137 ff., p. 316: and Prof. J. H. 
Wright’s excellent study of Cylon and the earlier history of the 
Alcmaeonidae, reprinted from Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. iii, 1892. He gives reasons for thinking (1) that Cylon was a young 
man when he made his attempt, which therefore occurred not long after 
his Olympic victory (640, if we can trust the lists of victors), perhaps as 
early as 636: (2) that πρυτάνεις was an old name for ἄρχοντες, and 
that the discrepancy between Herodotus and Thucydides may have 
arisen from the use of the word πρυτάνεις for the Archons in the 
authority used by Herodotus and from a misinterpretation of it by 
Herodotus who added τῶν ναυκράρων. 
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“καί μοι εὐεργεσία ὀφείλεται" (γράψας τὴν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος mpo- 
ἀγγελσιν τῆς ἀναχωρήσεως καὶ τὴν τῶν γεφυρῶν, ἣν ψευδῶς προσ- 
ἐποιήσατο, τότε δι᾽ αὑτὸν οὐ διάλυσιν). 

The words τὴν... mpodyyeAow τῆς ἀναχωρήσεως might in themselves 
mean either ‘the previous notice to the King of the retreat of the 
Greeks’ or ‘ the warning to the King to retreat’.’ 

It is however quite impossible that the words can refer to the famous 
notice of the intended Greek retreat sent by Themistocles to mislead the 
King before the battle of Salamis. This interpretation is excluded 
by the sharp opposition between the harm which Themistocles did to 
Xerxes while Xerxes was attacking him and the good he did him whez 
Themistocles was safe and Xerxes in danger®, The former message, 
if Themistocles meant to admit his responsibility for it at all, must be 
among the πλεῖστα κακά for which he apologizes. 

But Thucydides speaks of a message from Salamzs ‘warming the 
King about his retreat.’ Herodotus speaks of a message from Andros, 
telling the King that he might retreat at leisure, as Themistocles had 
dissuaded the Greeks from breaking down the bridges at the Hellespont. 
Which is right ? 

Plutarch (Themist. 16, cp. 28) says that after the battle of Salamis 
Themistocles sent to the King, apparently from Salamis itself—Andros 
is not mentioned—warning him to retreat as quickly as he could, since 
the Greeks intended to make for the Hellespont and break down the 
bridges: he, meanwhile, would try to delay them. This account 
exactly fits in with Thucydides’ incidental reference, and may represent 
what really happened. Herodotus may very well have got hold of 
a mistaken account. His imputation of treasonable motives to Themis- 
tocles’ message is improbable in itself, and may indicate that his whole 
account is coloured by the natural feelings of patriotic Athenians after 
the open treason of Themistocles at a later time *. 

It must be admitted that Plutarch’s authority as an independent 
witness is worthless. For in the Life of Aristides, 9, he agrees in the 
essential point with Herodotus, i.e. he says that Themistocles told the 
King not that the bridges would be broken down, but that he had dis- 
suaded the Greeks from breaking them down. But that in the passage 
from the Life of Themistocles he is following some earlier account is 
indicated by the fact that nearly all the other late writers (three of 
them earlier than Plutarch at the end of the first century A.D.) who 





1 They could not so well mean ‘the notice to the King about his 
retreat,’ i.e. that he might retreat at leisure. 

2 We need not therefore discuss the further question whether Themis- 
tocles can have hoped ‘ barbato imponere regi’ by representing his first 
message as meant for the best. 

3. See Abbott, Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. 4. 22. 
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retail the story agree with Thucydides and Plutarch’s Themistocles :— 
Cornelius Nepos, the friend of Cicero (Them, 5- 9), Diodorus (xi. 19. 5) 
and Trogus in the so-called epitome of him by Justin, ii. 13. 3-97 
(Diodorus and Trogus lived in the Augustan age), Frontinus, ii. 6. 8 (end 
of first century a.D.), Polyaenus, i. 30. 3 (middle of second century), 
Herodotus’ version is found however in Aristides the rhetorician, vol. ii. 
Ρ- 293 (Dindorf), towards the end of the second century, quoting from 
a Socratic dialogue of Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates. 

We may therefore take the words of Thucydides in the sense indi- 
cated by Plutarch, and reject the story of the message as given by 
Herodotus. 


δόντος βασιλέως αὐτῷ Μαγνησίαν μὲν ἄρτον, ἣ προσέφερε πεντήκοντα 
τάλαντα τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ, Λάμψακον δὲ οἶνον (ἐδόκει γὰρ πολνοινότατον 
τῶν τότε εἶναι), Μυοῦντα δὲ ὄψον. 

The suggestion, originally made by Kohler’, that the King made 
Themistocles a present of Myus and Lampsacus though they were at 
the time in the hands of the Greeks, to be enjoyed by him when he could 
get them, is by far the least unsatisfactory explanation of this puzzling 
statement. For if the fact was so, we can understand better than on any 
other theory why Thucydides after his manner (see Introd. iii. to Part i.) 
leaves the statement unexplained. Busolt quotes as a parallel the case 
of Myrina and Gryneum. These were, like Lampsacus, Acolian cities 
on the sea-coast which are known to have paid tribute to Athens. But 
Xenophon says that they were presented by Xerxes to Gongylus the 
Eretrian who (Thue. i. 128) took Pausanias’ letter to him, and—a fact 
about which Xenophon cannot have been mistaken—that they were 
in the possession of Gongylus’ son when Xenophon himself returned 
with the Ten Thousand (Xen. An. vii. 8.8; Hell. iii. 1. 6). 

Several other explanations are possible, but they present great 
difficulties. 

(1) The statement may be simply false. It has been suggested that 
Thucydides took it hastily from Stesimbrotus of Thasos (Introd. ii. Part i.) 
or some other source hostile to Themistocles ; whose political enemies 
no doubt took a pleasure in filling in the details of his subserviency to 
the King. Thucydides’ evident admiration for Themistocles and the 
obvious regret with which he records his apostasy is strongly against the 
supposition. And the statement, if not a malicious invention but 
a mere error, was a very obvious one, which Thucydides, interested as 
he was in the beginnings of the Athenian league (i. 89 οἱ ἀπὸ ᾿Ιωνίας 
καὶ Ἑλλησπόντου ξύμμαχοι ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες ἀπὸ βασιλέως) was unlikely 
to make or to repeat. 

(2) Improbable as it seems in face of the words just quoted, we cannot 





1 Abhandl, der Berlin. Akademie, 1869, p. 114. 
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pronounce it absolutely impossible that the liberation of the Greek 
cities on the coast of Asia was a slow process, and that a few places in the 
position of Lampsacus and Myus remained in the King’s power for 
fifteen or twenty years after the formation of the Delian league. The 
Tonian cities at least were unwalled (Thuc. iii. 33) ; and Colophon, which 
was close to, though not on, the sea and had been a tributary of 
Athens, fell into Persian hands owing to internal dissensions in 430 B.C. 
Thucydides (iii. 34) only mentions the fact incidentally: if he had passed 
it over and if we found a stray notice implying that Colophon belonged 
to the King in that year, we should not be disposed to believe it. Again 
Thucydides (ii. 97) informs us that the Greek cities in Thrace paid 
tribute to Seuthes, who succeeded Sitalces in 424 B.C., as well as his 
own barbarian subjects; probably during the weakness of Athens after 
the Sicilian expedition. Something similar may conceivably have been 
the case on the coast of Asia in the early days of the league. 

Hat. vi 42 says of the settlement of the Ionian cities by Artaphernes 
after the revolt, φόρους ἔταξε ἑκάστοισι, of κατὰ χώρην διατελέουσι ἔχοντες 
éx τούτου τοῦ χρόνου αἰεὶ ἔτι καὶ ἐς ἐμὲ ws ἐτάχθησαν ἐξ ᾿Αρταφέρνεος. 
It is quite impossible that the tributes were paid, though no doubt 
(Thuc. viii. 5) they were recorded in the King’s books or the like: but 
Herodotus’ words taken as they stand imply more than this, and point 
to something which we cannot fully explain in the relation of the Greek 
cities in Asia to the Persian King. 

(3) This passage of Herodotus might suggest that the quotas of 
defaulting Greek cities were raised from other parts of the satrapies to 
which they belonged, and that what Themistocles really obtained from 
the King was the sum at which Myus and Lampsacus were assessed. 
But if this were so, Thucydides quite misrepresents the state of the 
case. He speaks, not of the revenues of these cities, but of the cities 
themselves, assigned to Themistocles ‘for wine and meat,’ according 
to the well-known Persian practice!: and he alludes to the fruitful 
vineyards of Lampsacus (ἐδόκει γὰρ πολυοινότατον τῶν τότε εἶναι) as the 
reason why Lampsacus in particular was presented to him. 


There exists a copy of an inscription’, itself lost, said to have been 
found at Tegea, but in the Spartan dialect, recording contributions of 
money as well as ships, and apparently provisions, ‘for the war’ (ποττὸν 
πόλεμον). The Melians contribute twenty minae, so that the inscription 





1 Xen. An. i. 4.9 af δὲ κῶμαι, ἐν ais ἐσκήνουν, Παρυσάτιδος ἦσαν, εἰς 
ζώνην δεδομέναι : Plato, Alcib. i. p. 123 Β χώραν πάνυ πολλὴν καὶ 
ἀγαθήν... ἣν καλεῖν τοὺς ἐπιχωρίους ζώνην τῆς βασιλέως γυναικός" 
εἶναι δὲ καὶ ἄλλην ἣν αὖ καλεῖσθαι καλύπτραν, κιτ.λ,, καὶ ὀνόματα ἔχειν 
ἑκάστους τῶν τόπων ἀπὸ ἑκάστου τῶν κόσμων. 

2 Rohl, I. G. A. 69; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
43. The names [XJ?oc and Ἐφέσιοι in the inscription are uncertain and 
so do not help to fix the date. 
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must be earlier than 416 when Melos fell into the hands of the Ch. 140, 
Athenians. It may, however, be earlier than the Peloponnesisn War : footnote 1. 
Busolt ascribes it to the time of the Persian wars. 
Thue. ii. 7 speaks of fixed sums of money which were demanded from 
(but never that we know of paid by) the Sicilian allies of Sparta ; 
ii. 10 mentions requisitions of provisions (7a. ἐπιτήδεια οἷα εἰκὸς ἐπὶ ἔξοδον 
ἔκδημον ἔχειν), and vii. 18 mentions requisitions of iron for the fortifica- 
tion of Decelea. And Agis (viii. 3), ὁρμηθεὶς στρατῷ τινὶ ἐκ Δεκελείας 
τὰ τε τῶν ξυμμάχων ἠργυρολόγησεν ἐς τὸ ναυτικόν. 
These indications are slightly confirmed by definite mention of sums 
of money paid or about to be paid by the allies of Sparta in Plut. 
Apophth. Lac., Archidamus 7, Diod. xiv. 17. 


τὴν μὲν γὰρ χαλεπὸν καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ πόλιν ἀντίπαλον παρασκευάσα- Ch. 142, 
σθαι, ἦ που δὴ ἐν πολεμίᾳ τε καὶ οὐχ ἧσσον ἐκείνοις ἡμῶν ἀντέπιτε- 1. 5. 
τειχισμένων. 

It is better to suppose some definite reference as suggested in the 
Notes than to take the words as a vague threat, meaning no more than 
“two can play at that game’: ‘much more will it be hard in a country 
exposed to attack, and when we are (as I presume by that time we 
shall be) fortified in a πόλις ἀντίπαλος opposed to Sparta.’ 

But there is something unsatisfactory in supposing (with most editors) 
πόλιν ἀντίπαλον to be in apposition with τήν, or in making τήν an 
‘accusativus pendens,’ ‘as to the one, it is difficult to establish an 
opposition city.’ It is possible that πόλιν ἀντίπαλον, ‘an equally- 
matched city,’ may be the subject, not the object, to παρασκευάσασθαι : 
in that case, just as ἐν πολεμίᾳ answers to ἐν εἰρήνῃ, so οὐχ ἧσσον ἡμῶν 
ἀντεπιτετειχισμένων, ‘when we are better? fortified against them than 
they against us’ (whether in Athens herself or in the fortified cities 
of the empire) will answer to πόλιν ἀντίπαλον. We lose, it is true, 
the opposition (solid in fact, but imperfectly expressed) between πόλιν 
ἀντίπαλον and φρούριον. But the first clause may very well refer to 
ἐπιτείχισις in the widest sense of the word, while φρούριον, ‘a mere fort’ 
(implying a fort such as might be built by the enemy in Attica or 
by the Athenians in the Peloponnesus; cp. the following words: τῆς μὲν 
γῆς βλάπτοιεν ἄν τι μέρος, and πλεύσαντας és τὴν ἐκείνων), may define 
more precisely, and with some contempt, the general term ἐπιτείχιεσις. 


ταῖς ναυσὶν ἀμύνεσθαι is generally translated ‘retaliate with our 1. 11. 
ships.’ But then the words merely anticipate ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ. τὴν ἐκείνων 
πλευσούμεθα, ch, 143,1. 14. 





1 οὐχ ἧσσον = μᾶλλον : Grammar, § 22. 
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Tue name of a thing is sometimes used for the idea of it, or for § 1, 
the expression of the idea. E.g. ἀρετή (i. 33, 1. 11)=reputation for sypstan- 
generosity ; χρεία (i. 32, 1. 10) expression of need, request ; τιμή (i. 75» tives. 

1. 9), love of honour; ὠφελία (i. 75, 1.9; 123,1. 10), motives of expedi- 
ency ; ἀσφάλεια (i. 17, 1. 3), regard for safety, caution. 


ἐν rots πρῶτοι, Not ‘the very first,’ but simply ‘first,’ or ‘as soon § 2. 
as any’ (i. 6, 1.8). So ἐν τοῖς πλεῖσται (iii. 17 init.) ‘as numerous as Adjectives. 
any,’ or ‘among the most numerous.’ 

These phrases are nearly equivalent to the ordinary superlatives, 
πρῶτοι, πλεῖσται, to which they are often parallel. And just as βέλτιστος 
may mean either ‘best,’ or ‘ very good,’ πλεῖστος ‘most,’ or ‘very 
numerous’; 80 ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι, ἐν τοῖς πλεῖσται, etc., may have a stronger 
or a weaker sense, as the following passages will show. 

In viii. go init. ᾿Αρίσταρχος, ἀνὴρ ἐν rots μάλιστα καὶ ἐκ πλείστου 
ἐναντίος τῷ δήμῳ, the meaning must be, ‘a very great enemy of the 
people’; not ‘the very greatest enemy,’ for, as a matter of fact, there 
were greater enemies of the people. So iii. 17 init., vii. 24 med., vill. 
68 fin. Here we have the weaker sense. 

In Plato Symp. 178 B, we have the stronger: οὕτω πολλαχόθεν ὅμολο- 
γεῖται ὁ Ἔρως ἐν τοῖς πρεσβύτατος εἶναι" πρεσβύτατος δὲ ὦν, μεγίστων 
ἀγαθῶν ἡμῖν αἴτιος ἐστίν. Plato has just quoted the line of Hesiod, 

πρώτιστον μὲν "Ἔρωτα θεῶν μητίσατο πάντων, 
‘the oldest, or ‘as old as any.’ So Thuc. ili. 81 fin. 

As to the origin of the phrase, the existence of the weaker sense 
shows that ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι cannot stand for ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις πρῶτοι. 
Probably a participle should be supplied with the article from the 
context ; cp. viii, 68 fin. ἐν τοῖς ἐυγκαταλύουσι τὸν δῆμον πρῶτος ἦν. 

Masculine or neuter nouns being the commonest, and the expression 
having come into use with them, the masculine or neuter, τοῖς, Was 
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retained even with feminine adjectives or participles; hence expres- 
sions like ἐν τοῖς πλεῖσται δὴ νῆες iii. 17 init. 


αὐτός, ‘himself, sometimes means ‘ by himself, of himself,’ and so 
‘voluntarily,’ ‘ spontaneously,’ or the like. 
Cp. 1. 15, 1. 10 οὐ γὰρ ξυνεστήκεσαν πρὸς τὰς peylaras πόλεις ὑπήκοοι, 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ αὐτοὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἴσης κοινὰς στρατείας ἐποιοῦντο : ‘ uncompelled.’ 
i. 69, 1. 23 ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐπελθεῖν αὐτοὶ ἀμύνεσθαι βούλεσθε μᾶλλον ἐπιόν- 
tas: ‘instead of taking the aggressive.’ 


Two uses of the emphatic αὐτός have a historical bearing: (a) 
αὐτοί often means the Athenians or Lacedaemonians opposed to their 
allies, resident aliens, or others. It is used, e.g., in cases where they take 
the precaution of garrisoning allied cities or strong points in them 
‘themselves.’ 

i. 103, 1. 12 καὶ ἔσχον ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μέγαρα καὶ Πηγάς, καὶ τὰ μακρὰ 
τείχη ὠκοδόμησαν Μεγαρεῦσι... καὶ ἐφρούρουν αὐτοί (see note). So iv. 
113 fin., 130 med. 

Cp. i. 143, 1. 3 ἐσβάντων αὐτῶν τε καὶ τῶν μετοίκων (citizens and 
metics). 

i. 98, 1. 3 Σκῦρον... ἣν Geovv Δόλοπες, ἠνδραπόδισαν καὶ ᾧκισαν αὐτοί, 
may be explained thus (αὐτοί = ‘as Athenian citizens,’ i.c. cleruchs) or 
as in § 5. 


(ὦ) αὐτοί is also applied to conquerors who tum out the previous 
occupants of a town or fort and occupy it ‘ themselves.’ 

Cp. i. 100, 1.13 τῶν μὲν Ἐννέα ὁδῶν αὐτοὶ ἐκράτησαν, ἃς εἶχον ᾿Ηδωνοί : 
i. 114, 1. 15 ἱΕστιαιᾶς δ᾽ ἐξοικίσαντες αὐτοὶ τὴν γῆν ἔσχον. 

i. 89, 1.17 ἐν αἷς αὐτοὶ ἐσκήνησαν οἱ δυνατοὶ τῶν Περσῶν may be ex- 
plained thus, or the meaning may be ‘just the chief men,’ ‘ the men of 
the very highest rank’: cp. i. 7,1. 3 ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῖς αἰγιαλοῖς, ‘right 
down on the beach’: ii, 3 fin. φυλάξαντες ἔτι νύκτα καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ περίορθρον, 
‘the moment of the dawn.’ 


The middle is used not only of anything done ¢o or 771 the interest 
of oneself, but also of that which proceeds from oneself, of an actzon, 
not a mere event, 

This ‘dynamic’ use of the middle as it has been called? explains 
several differences between the meanings of the same verb in the active 
and middle voice. E.g. ἄρχειν πολέμου, ‘to fight first of two armies,’ 





1 This force of the middle is given in Rutherford, §§ 190, 194; there 
is a good list of various verbs differing in act. and middle in Thompson, 
§ 129. See also Kriiger, Grammar, § 52,8; Barton and Chavasse, Thuc. 
Bk. iv. Appendix iii. 
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‘to strike the first blow’: ἄρχεσθαι πολέμου, ‘to begin fighting’: i. 144, 
1. τό πολέμου δὲ οὐκ ἄρξομεν, ἀρχομένους δὲ ἀμυνούμεθα. 

Cp. ii. 8 init. ἀρχόμενοι... πάντες ὀξύτερον ἀντιλαμβάνονται, ‘when 
they are making a beginning.’ 

ποιεῖν πόλεμον or ναυμαχίαν, in i. 28, 1. 9 πόλεμον δὲ οὐκ εἴων ποιεῖν, 
ii, 86 fin. βουλόμενοι ἐν τάχει τὴν ναυμαχίαν ποιῆσαι, means not “ to fight,’ 
but ‘to cause a war,’ of the authorities of a state—‘to bring on ἃ sea 
fight,’ of the commanders of a fleet. Cp. iv. g1 fin. Παγώνδας ὁ Αἰο- 
Addov. .. . βουλόμενος τὴν μάχην ποιῆσαι... ἔπειθε τοὺς Βοιωτοὺς ἰέναι 
ἐπὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα ποιεῖσθαι, 

ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖν is ‘to summon an assembly,’ ἐκκλησίαν ποιεῖσθαι, ‘ to 
meet in an assembly.’ In viii. 76 ἐποίησαν δὲ καὶ ἐκκλησίαν εὐθὺς of 
στρατιῶται, the sailors of the fleet at Samos who have revolted from the 
Four Hundred, not only meet 27 the assembly, but are the only authority 
who can convene it: Thucydides describes them as ‘ convening’ it. 

In 1. 77 ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρίσεις is not ‘conducting 
the trials’ (ποιούμενοι), but ‘ having constituted the system of trials’ or 
‘the courts’: cp. Xen. Hell. v. 2.35 τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἔδοξε... Ἰσμηνίᾳ 
κρίσιν ποιῆσαι. 

Similarly in i. 144, 1. 8 ἢν καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ξενηλασίας μὴ ποιῶσι 
μήτε ἡμῶν μήτε τῶν ἡμετέρων ξυμμάχων, ‘do not order the formal ex- 
pulsion of’; ποιῶνται would mean ‘ formally expel.’ 

There are cases where it is not clear why the active or the middle is 
used: e.g. ii. 15 med. καὶ ξυνοίκια ἐξ ἐκείνου of ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἔτι καὶ νῦν τῇ 
θεῷ ἑορτὴν δημοτελῇ ποιοῦσι (not ποιοῦνται): perhaps ‘ hold’ asa people, 
not ‘keep’ as individuals. 


The aorist indicative usually speaks of a past event without regard § 7, 
to the time which it occupied, or rather considers it as having occu- Tenses : 
pied a single point of time (even when it really occupied more, e.g. Aorist. 
i. 13, L 26 τῆς τε καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς θαλάσσης Κύρῳ πολεμοῦντες ἐκράτησάν 
τινα χρόνον). 

But in the ease of verbs which in themselves denote a continued action 
or a permanent state, e.g. βασιλεύειν, to be a king, ἄρχειν to be a ruler, 
the aorist sometimes indicates the point of time at which the action or 
state began. 

E.g. i. 4, 1 3 ἦρξε, ‘conquered’; i. 18, 1.15 of Λακεδαιμόνιοι τῶν 
ξυμπολεμησάντων Ἑλλήνων ἡγήσαντο, ‘took the lead of the Greeks 
who had formed the confederacy’; cp. vi. 2 med. ὅμοροι τοῖς Sixavois 
οἰκήσαντες ξύμπαντες μὲν “EAvpo: ἐκλήθησαν, ‘they settled near the 
Sicani, and all together took the name of Elymi.’ 

In i. 3, 1. 18 οἱ... ὡς ἕκαστοι Ἕλληνες... KAnGévTes =‘ those who 
came to be called Hellenes,’ not, ‘ who were called Hellenes.’ 

Kriiger (Greek Grammar, § 53, 5, 1) quotes a good instance of this 
idiom, οὐδεὶς... εὑρεθήσεται κάλλιον... λαβὼν Εὐαγόρου τὴν βασιλείαν. 
καὶ τούτοις ἐκείνως ἄν τις μάλιστα πιστεύσειεν, εἰ... ἐξετάζειν ἐπιχειρήσειεν 
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ὅπως ἕκαστος érupdvvevoev Isocrates ix. 39 (43, 44). Here ἐτυράν- 
νευσεν is shown to mean ‘became tyrant’ by the words λαβὼν τὴν 
βασιλείαν 1. 


This ‘inceptive’ aorist requires particular notice with verbs of 
thinking or considering. 

E.g. i. 39, 1. 5 ἐπειδὴ ἡγήσαντο ἡμᾶς ob περιόψεσθαι, ‘ when they 
realised that we would not endure it’ : 

102, 1. 10 ἀλλοφύλους ἅμα ἡγησάμενοι, not ‘thinking’ but ‘ bethinking 
themselves’ or ‘ remembering, that they were aliens’ : 

124,1. 9 νομίσαντες ἐπ᾽ ἀνάγκην ἀφῖχθαι, ‘ making up your minds that 
you have no choice’: 

138, 1. 21 ἀδύνατον νομίσαντα εἶναι ἐπιτελέσαι βασιλεῖ & ὑπέσχετο, 
‘ finding it impossible.’ 

Under the same head probably falls the use of βουλεύω, βουλεύομαι 
in the aorist for ‘coming to a conclusion,’ ‘ forming a plan,’ ‘ making up 
one’s mind’: 

i. 73, 1. 6 ὅπως μὴ ῥᾳδίως περὶ μεγάλων πραγμάτων... .. χεῖρον βουλεύ- 
σησθε: 

85, 1. 2 μηδ᾽ ἐπειχθέντες ἐν βραχεῖ μορίῳ ἡμέρας περὶ πολλῶν σωμάτων 
καὶ χρημάτων καὶ πόλεων καὶ δόξης βουλεύσωμεν, ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν. 


There are four places in Thucydides i. where the use of the aorist 
participle presents a difficulty, because it seems to denote an action 
subsequent to, not prior to, the action of the main verb: i. 101, 
1. 10 Θάσιοι δὲ τρίτῳ ἔτει πολιορκούμενοι ὡμολόγησαν ᾿Αθηναίοις τεῖχός 
τε καθελόντες καὶ ναῦς παραδόντες, χρήματά τε ὅσα ἔδει ἀποδοῦναι αὐτίκα 
ταξάμενοι καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν φέρειν, τήν τε ἤπειρον καὶ τὸ μέταλλον ἀφέντες : 
cp. 108,1. 12 ὡμολόγησαν... .. τείχη τε περιελόντες καὶ ναῦς παραδόντες 
φόρον τε ταξάμενοι: 115, ].1 σπονδὰς ἐποιήσαντο... . ἀποδόντες Νίσαιαν 
καὶ Πηγάς, «.7.A.: 117, 1.13 προσεχώρησαν ὁμολογίᾳ, τεῖχός τε καθελόν- 
τες καὶ ὁμήρους δόντες καὶ ναῦς παραδόντες καὶ χρήματα... ταξάμενοι 
ἀποδοῦναι. 

These passages are alike in meaning, and are partly to be explained 
by the natural idea that the treaty in each case did not come into full 
operation until the conditions had been fulfilled. But the phrase could 
not have been used were it not that the aorist participle is in some 
cases independent, in point of time, of the verb; denoting a simultaneous 
or even later action, which is ‘ timeless,’ or past only from the point of 
view of the speaker or writer. This is the case (a) in certain common 





1 This ‘inceptive’ use of the aorist is mentioned in the Grammars : 
e.g. Thompson, ὃ 140, 1, and note 6; Goodwin, § 200, note 5 (b); Ru- 
therford, § 208: but it is of such importance that a note onit here seems 
desirable. It frequently colours the meaning of an aorist where it is too 
subtle to be reproduced in translation. 
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constructions, φθάσας ἦλθε or ἔφθασεν ἐλθών, ἔτυχεν ἐλθών, περιορᾶν τὴν 
γῆν τμηθεῖσαν, etc.1: (6) in a few isolated’passages. Professor Goodwin 
quotes a decisive one from Herodotus vii. 106 κατέλιπε δὲ ἄνδρα 
τοιόνδε Μασκάμην -yevduevov—referring to a later action on the part 
of Mascames. Cp. Thucydides ii. 68 init. “Apyos τὸ ᾿Αμφιλοχικὸν καὶ 
᾿Αμφιλοχίαν τὴν ἄλλην ἔκτισε μετὰ τὰ Τρωικὰ οἴκαδε ἀναχωρήσας... 
᾿Αμφίλοχος ὃ ᾿Αμφιαρέω.... ὁμώνυμον τῇ ἑαυτοῦ πατρίδι "Αργος ὀνομά- 
gas: and iv. 112 init. καὶ 6 Βρασίδας ἰδὼν τὸ ξύνθημα ἔθει δρόμῳ, 
ἀναστήσας τὸν στρατὸν ἐμβοήσαντά τε ἀθρόον καὶ ἔκπληξιν πολλὴν τοῖς 
ἐν τῇ πόλει παρασχόντα : here ἐμβοήσαντα is subordinate to ἀναστήσας 
and simultaneous with it or later in point of time. 


The leading idea in a sentence is often expressed, not by the finite § 10. 
verb, but by a participle which is in form subordinate to it. Emphatic 

E.g.i.19, 1. 1 καὶ of μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὐχ ὑποτελεῖς ἔχοντες φόρου participle. 
τοὺς ξυμμάχους ἡ γοῦντο : ‘the allies who were under the Lacedaemonian 
headship were not liable to tribute.’ 

20, 1. 5 Ἵππαρχον οἴονται... τύραννον ὄντα ἀποθανεῖν, ‘was tyrant 
when he was killed.’ 

20, 1. 11 βουλόμενοι... δράσαντέξ τι καὶ κινδυνεῦσαι, " wishing to do 
something worth the risk’ (see note). 

93, 1. 7 πάντα ὁμοίως κινοῦντες ἠπείγοντο, ‘in their haste they spared 
nothing whatever.’ 

107, 1. 24 νομίσαντες δὲ ἀπορεῖν ὅπῃ διέλθωσιν ἐπεστράτευσαν αὐτοῖς, 
not ‘thinking that the enemy were at a loss they set out against them’ 
—for the starting of the expedition has been already mentioned ; but 
‘the expedition was made under the impression that the enemy were 
at a loss.’ 

See also notes on i. 9, 1.1; i. 145, 1. 4 οὐδὲν κελευόμενοι ποιήσειν. 

vi. τό med. is a good instance: ἢ τὰ toa νέμων τὰ ὁμοῖα ἀνταῤλιούτω, 
‘or, if he claims equality, he must concede it.’ 

With οὕτω καί this use is particularly emphatic. i. 37,1. 1 ἀναγκαῖον 
+. μνησθέντας πρῶτον καὶ ἡμᾶς περὶ ἀμφοτέρων οὕτω Kai ἐπὶ τὸν ἄλλον 
λόγον ἰέναι, ‘we too are compelled to deal with both points before we 
proceed with our plea.’ 


Participles are often subordinate to each other, as well as to finite ᾧ 11. 
verbs. When two or more participles unconnected by a conjunction Participles 
are used in connection with the same verb, their relation to each other subordi- 


must be carefully noticed in translating :— nate to par- 
ticiples, 





1 See Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, §§ 143-152, for 
a full discussion of the subject; Rutherford, § 220, for a different view ; 
also Goodwin, Grammar, § 204, note 2; Thompson, § 140, note 5; 
F. Carter, in the Classical Review, vol. v. pp. 3 ff., 249 ff, and on the 
other side R. Whitelaw, id. p. 248. Many instances quoted do not apply. 
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i. 18, 1.17 οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπιόντων τῶν Μήδων διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν 
πόλιν καὶ ἀνασκενασάμενοι ἐς τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες ναυτικοὶ ἔγένοντο, ‘the 
Athenians, on the approach of the Medes, resolved to leave their city 
and removed their goods, and finally, going on shipboard, became 
seamen.’ Here ἐπιόντων τῶν Μήδων is subordinate to the participles 
which follow, and διανοηθέντες . . . καὶ ἀνασκευασάμενοι is subordinate to 
ἐμβάντες ναυτικοὶ ἔγένοντο. 

i. 31, 1. 4 ἔκ τε αὐτῆς Πελοποννήσου ἀγείροντες καὶ τῆς ἄλλης Ἑλλάδος 
ἐρέτας, μισθῷ πείθοντες, ‘whom they attracted by offers of pay.’ 

i. 49, 1. 16 of γὰρ Κερκυραῖοι εἴκοσι ναυσὶν αὐτοὺς τρεψάμενοι καὶ κατα- 
διώξαντες σποράδας ἐς τὴν ἤπειρον μέχρι τοῦ στρατοπέδου πλεύσαντες 
αὐτῶν καὶ ἐπεκβάντες ἐνέπρησαν... τὰς σκηνὰς ἐρήμους : here τρεψάμενοι 
and καταδιώξαντες are subordinate to πλεύσαντες and ἐπεκβάντες. 

i. 75,1. 10 καί τινων καὶ ἤδη ἀποστάντων κατεστραμμένων, ‘when some 
had actually revolted and been reduced.’ 

i. 143, }. 3 μὴ ὄντων ἡμῶν ἀντιπάλων, ἐσβάντων αὐτῶν τε καὶ τῶν 
μετοίκων, δεινὸν ἂν ἣν, ‘if we were not a match for them when we 
embarked’. 


Thucydides is particularly fond of a peculiar use of the neuter parti- 
ciple of intransitive verbs. 

i. 36, 1. 3 γνώτω τὸ μὲν δεδιὸς αὑτοῦ ἰσχὺν ἔχον τοὺς ἐναντίους μᾶλλον 
φοβῆσον, τὸ δὲ θαρσοῦν μὴ δεξαμένου ἀσθενὲς ὄν, κιτ.λ., ‘his fear,... 
his confidence.’ 

i. οο, 1. 8 τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον τῆς γνώμης οὐ δηλοῦντες, 
‘the meaning and the mistrust of Athens in their proposal.’ 

i. 142, 1. 20 πολλαῖς δὲ (ναυσὶν) εἱργόμενοι ἡσυχάσουσι καὶ ἐν τῷ μὴ 
μελετῶντι ἀῤυνετώτεροι ἔσονται, ‘with want of practice.’ 

iii. 10 init. ἐν yap τῷ διαλλάσσοντι τῆς γνώμης καὶ αἱ διαφοραὶ τῶν 
ἔργων καθίστανται, ‘in divergencies of principle, 

Perhaps iii. 43 med. χρὴ δὲ πρὸς τὰ μέγιστα καὶ ἐν τῷ τοιῷδε 
ἀξιοῦντι2 ἡμᾶς περαιτέρω προνοοῦντας λέγειν ὑμῶν τῶν δι᾽ ὀλίγου σκο- 
πούντων, ‘although such sentiments prevail.’ 

v.g med, ἕως οὖν... τοῦ ὑπαπιέναι πλέον ἢ τοῦ μένοντος... τὴν 
διάνοιαν ἔχουσιν, ἐν τῷ ἀνειμένῳ αὐτῶν τῆς γνώμης καὶ πρὶν ξυνταχθῆναι 
μᾶλλον τὴν δόξαν, «.7.A., ‘while they are thinking more of slipping away 
than of standing firm.’ 

vi. 24 init. τὸ μὲν ἐπιθύμουν τοῦ πλοῦ οὐκ ἐξῃρέθησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ ὀχλώδους 
τῆς παρασκευῆς. 

vii. 68 init. ἀποπλῆσαι τῆς γνώμης τὸ θυμούμενον. 

Such expressions seem to arise, partly from Thucydides’ love of per- 
sonification, partly from a desire to express abstract ideas in as concrete 





1 There is a very subtle analysis of various ‘accumulations of partici- 
ples’ in Kriiger, Greek Syntax, § 56, 15. 1-6. 
* Reiske and Kriiger propose and most edd. read ἀξιοῦν τι. 
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a form as possible: the participle employed is one more appropriate to 
persons than to things. And in all the cases, an abstract substantive, or 
the infinitive of the verb employed, might quite easily take the place of the 
participle. Hence it will not do to explain the usage from ‘ the difficulty 
of expressing abstract ideas.’ It is an experiment in language, to which 
we see an approach in simpler phrases like ii. 61 init. ἐν τῷ ὑμετέρῳ 
ἀσθενεῖ τῆς γνώμης ; ii. 87 init. τῆς γνώμης τὸ μὴ κατὰ κράτος νικηθέν, 
ἔχον δέ τινα ἐν αὑτῷ ἀντιλογίαν, and τὸ ὕποπτον, τὸ ἀνειμένον τῆς γνώμης 
ἴῃ i. 90, v. 9 quoted above: in these however adjectives or passive 
participles are generally used: ii. 87 shows the transition to the use of 
an active participle. 

Bohme, on i. 36, quotes parallels from Antiphon, Tetral. i. 3, 3 τὸ 
θυμούμενον τῆς γνώμης, de Caed. Herod. § 73 τὸ ὑμέτερον δυνάμενον ... 
τὸ τῶν ἐχθρῶν βουλόμενον, Plat. Phaed. 72 Β τὸ ἀνεγείρεσθαι . . . γιγνό- 
μενον ét τοῦ καθεύδοντος (= τοῦ καθεύδειν). There are several instances 
in Sophocles, chiefly in the later plays’. Cp, also Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 23 
τὴν ὀργὴν κωλύειν εἰς TO μεταμελησόμενον προιέναι. 


εἰ with fut. indic., and ἃ present tense or its equivalent in the § 18. 
apodosis*, is always an expressive construction implying a shade of Condi- 


contempt, indignation, fear, etc. tional sen- 
i. 32,1. 6 εἰ δὲ τούτων μηδὲν σαφὲς καταστήσουσι, μὴ ὀργίζεσθαι dy ae st 
ἀτυχῶσιν, ‘if they cannot hope to establish.’ Se ee 


i, 35, 1. 4 καὶ δεινὸν εἰ τοῖσδε μὲν ἀπό τε τῶν ἐνσπόνδων ἔσται πληροῦν indie: 
τὰς vais, «.7.A., ‘if they are to be allowed to man.’ 

1.124,1.7 εἰ γνωσθησόμεθα ἐυνελθόντες μὲν ἀμύνεσθαι δὲ ob τολμῶντες, 
‘if it is to go abroad that.’ 


i. 141, 1. 2 εἰ πολεμήσομεν, ‘if we mean to fight.’ 


There are one or two really ‘irregular’ conditional sentences in § 14. 
Thucydides, where ei with the optative in the protasis is followed by Optative 
a (present or future) indicative in the apodosis. (not indic.) 
i, 121, 1.13 μιᾷ τε νίκῃ ναυμαχίας κατὰ τὸ εἰκὸς ἁλίσκονται" εἰ δ᾽ ἀντ- After εἰ. 
ίσχοιεν, μελετήσομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν πλέονι χρόνῳ τὰ ναυτικά. 
The confident tone of the speaker makes the alternative of the Athe- 
nians continuing to resist very faintly present to his mind, or (which in 





1 See further Campbell’s Sophocles, vol. i. Introduction, § 30 A, 
and cp. Thompson, § 150 A, note 2; Kriiger on Thuc. i. 36. 

2 Τὴ ΠῚ. 47 init. εἰ διαφθερεῖτε τὸν δῆμον τὸν Μυτιληναίων... ἀδικήσετε 
τοὺς εὐεργέτας κτείνοντες is different: here there is ἃ future in the apodosis, 
and εἰ διαφθερεῖτε, ‘if you really kill, if you will kill,’ is like ἐὰν &a- 
φθείρητε, but more energetic. The cases above are variations of the 
εἴ τι ἔχει, δίδωσι construction: this, of the ἐάν τι ἔχῃ, δώσει. See 
Goodwin, § 221 note, § 223, ποίβ 1; Thompson, § 194, 1, 2; and 
cp. Rutherford, § 285. 
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this case comes to the same thing) very improbable: hence εἰ δὲ 
ἀντίσχοιεν instead of ἢν δὲ ἀντίσχωσι : ‘suppose they hold out’ instead 
of ‘if they hold out.’ 

ii. 39 fin. καίτοι εἰ ῥᾳθυμίᾳ μᾶλλον ἢ πόνων μελέτῃ καὶ μὴ μετὰ νόμων 
τὸ πλεῖον ἢ τρόπων ἀνδρείας ἐθέλοιμεν κινδυνεύειν, περιγίγνεται ἡμῖν τοῖς 
τε μέλλουσιν ἀλγεινοῖς μὴ προκάμνειν, καὶ ἐς αὐτὰ ἐλθοῦσι μὴ ἀτολμοτέρους 
τῶν ἀεὶ μοχθούντων φαίνεσθαι, «.7.A. Here εἰ ἐθύλοιμεν (if genuine) * 
is used with a touch of irony, ‘but if (whatever our Spartan detractors 
say) we should still prefer to face danger with a light heart, we have the 
advantage of,’ etc. 


Two other places may be explained on the same principle: for in 
both εἰ with the optative is used of a case which the speaker is only 
supposing, and which he is strongly contrasting with the actual case. 
But a simpler explanation is preferable, because the clause with εἰ 
and optative follows, and does not precede the clause with indicative. 

i. 120, 1. 16 ἀνδρῶν γὰρ σωφρόνων μέν ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ ἀδικοῖντο, ἧσυχά- 
ζειν, ἀγαθῶν δὲ ἀδικουμένους ἐκ μὲν εἰρήνης πολεμεῖν, κιτιλ. Here ἀνδρῶν 
σωφρόνων ἐστιν... ἡσυχάζειν -- ἄνδρες σώφρονες ἡσυχάζοιεν ἄν. 

iii. 9 med. καὶ οὐκ ἄδικος αὕτη ἡ ἀξίωσίς ἐστιν, εἰ τύχοιεν πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
οἵ τε ἀφιστάμενοι καὶ ἀφ᾽ ὧν διακρίνοιντο ἴσοι μὲν τῇ γνώμῃ ὄντες καὶ 
εὐνοίᾳ, κιτιλ. Here καὶ οὐκ ἄδικος αὕτη ἡ ἀξίωσίς ἐστιν -- καὶ οὐκ ἂν 
ἀδίκως ταῦτα ἀξιώσειαν οἱ Ἕλληνες, εἰ τύχοιεν, κιτιλ. So that here there 
is no real irregularity. 

In vi. 34 med. εἰ δὲ μὴ δοκοίη (ἐπιθέσθαι adrois) ἔστι Kal ὑποχωρῆσαι 
ἡμῖν ἐς Τάραντα : although the clause with εἰ and the optative precedes, 
the same explanation holds good, because ἔστιν ὑποχωρῆσαι ἡμῖν 
obviously = ὑποχωροῖμεν ἄν. 


The apparent irregularity of an indicative in the protasis, and 
an optative with ἄν in the apodosis vanishes when we remember that 
dy with the optative (whether in a conditional sentence or not) is con- 
stantly equivalent to an indicative of some kind*. Such sentences are 
of the εἴ τι ἔχει, δίδωσι form, and bear only a superficial resemblance to 
the εἴ τι ἔχοι, διδοίη ἄν form, 

i. 38, 1. 7 καὶ δῆλον ὅτι εἰ τοῖς πλέοσιν ἀρέσκοντές ἐσμεν, τοῖσδ᾽ 
ἂν μόνοις οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπαρέσκοιμεν, where οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπαρέσκοιμεν av is ἃ 





1 The best MSS. vary between ἐθέλομεν and ἐθέλοιμεν, but Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Thuc. Propr. 12 (in the Augustan age) comments 
on ἐθέλοιμεν in a manner which shows clearly that he read it. 

2 Not necessarily to a future indicative; much less to an expression 
of ‘ politeness.’ 

Cp. δοκοῖμεν ἄν, ch. 122, 1. 17, not ‘we shall be thought,’ but ‘we 
must be thought’; and see Thompson, § 196; Goodwin, § 226, 2. 
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slightly more argumentative form of οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπαρέσκομεν, ‘it cannot 
be right that they alone should be dissatisfied with us,’ 

i142, 1.7 φρούριον δ᾽ εἰ ποιήσονται, τῆς μὲν γῆς βλάπτοιεν ἄν τι μέρος 
καταδρομαῖς καὶ αὐτομολίαις, “ if they go and build a fort, then they may 
injure a good part of our land,’ etc. 

ii. 60 fin, ὥστ᾽ εἴ μοι καὶ μέσως ἡγούμενοι μᾶλλον ἑτέρων προσεῖναι αὐτὰ 
πολεμεῖν ἐπείσθητε, οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως νῦν τοῦ γε ἀδικεῖν αἰτίαν φεροίμην, icc. 
οὐκ εἰκός ἐστι, τοῦ γε ἀδικεῖν ἐμὲ νῦν αἰτίαν φέρεσθαι. 

ili. 40 med. εἰ γὰρ οὗτοι ὀρθῶς ἀπέστησαν, ὑμεῖς ἂν οὐ χρεὼν ἄρχοιτε, 
i.e. οὐκ dpa χρὴ ὑμᾶς ἄρχειν, ‘you must be wrong in holding empire.’ 

In three of these four instances the words ὀρθῶς, εἰκότως, χρεών, sug- 
gest indicative sentences': i. 142, 1. 7, is like the cases mentioned 
Ῥ. 145, footnote 2. 


dy with impf. in the apodosis of a conditional sentence may δ 17. 
refer to past as well as to present time ; although the imperfect always ἄν with im- 
has some special force: e.g. i. 75 fin. καὶ γὰρ ἂν αἱ ἀποστάσεις πρὸς perf. indic. 
ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο, “ for our allies who revolted would (always) have revolted 
to you®’ Cp. note on ch. 44, L. 5. 


καί, ‘also” or ‘even’ (οὐδέ, μηδέ, ‘not ... either,’ or ‘not even’), ὃ 18. 
isin Thucydides, as in other Greek authors, constantly used to emphasize Particles. 
a leading idea, and must be carefully noticed in translation. καί, οὐδέ, 

καί (‘also’) may imply ‘accordingly,’ ‘consequently,’ ‘actually,’ or emphatic. 
the like. 

i. 14, L 11 ὀψέ τε ἀφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Αθηναίους Θεμιστοκλῆς ἔπεισεν... τὰς ναῦς 
ποιήσασθαι αἷσπερ καὶ ἐναυμάχησαν (‘actually’). 

i. 20, 1.11 βουλόμενοι δὲ πρὶν ξυλληφθῆναι δράσαντές τι καὶ κινδυνεῦσαι, 

(212.) ‘so and only so to take the risk.’ 

ii. 93 med. ds δὲ ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἐχώρουν εὐθύς, ‘the plan having 
been adopted, they accordingly started at once’ (‘ this plan they promptly 
executed ἢ). 


When καί is used, as in the instances just given, with the Jatter § 19. 
of two ideas (the latter in the order of time or thought, a result, con- kat em- 
clusion, or the like), there is no great difficulty. But it is sometimes used Phatic with 
with the former of two ideas,—with the antecedent, not the consequent. the ante- 
Where we should say, ‘ Because a man has had a piece of unexpected ζύρ, 
fortune, he craves for οὐ more,’ Thucydides says (iv. 17 fin.) ἀεὶ γὰρ 
τοῦ πλέονος ἐλπίδι ὀρέγονται διὰ τὸ καὶ τὰ παρόντα ἀδοκήτως εὐτυχῆσαι: 
where xai might be accurately but clumsily translated ‘to begin with.’ 

Where we should say ‘ We must gather from the character of Aga- 
memnon’s expedition what earlier expeditions foo were like,’ Thucydides 





1 For other instances, see Thompson, § 200; Goodwin, § 227, I. 
2 Th. § 197, G. § 222, R. § 281. This is often forgotten in trans- 


lating. 
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says, ‘from the character of this expedition to begin with’; εἰκάζειν δὲ 
χρὴ καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ στρατείᾳ οἷα ἣν τὰ πρὸ αὐτῆς i. g, 1. 27. 

i. 140, 1. 27 οἷς εἰ ξνγχωρήσετε, καὶ ἄλλο τι μεῖζον εὐθὺς ἐπιταχθήσεσθε 
ὡς φόβῳ καὶ τοῦτο ὑπακούσαντες, ‘if you are going to agree to this, then 
(§ 18) you will promptly.have something greater demanded of you, 
under the impression that this first concession was made through fear.’ 
So iv. 62 fin. τιμωρία γὰρ οὐκ εὐτυχεῖ δικαίως, ὅτι καὶ ἀδικεῖται, ‘ vengeance, 
because it is taken upon a wrong, is not therefore as fortunate as it ought 
to be.’ This idiom is very common, especially in the phrase ὥσπερ καί, 
and can hardly ever be literally translated. 

Very often doth ideas, both clauses of a sentence, antecedent and con- 
sequent, are emphasized by καί. 

i. 77, 1. 22 εἴπερ ofa καὶ τότε πρὸς τὸν Μῆδον... ὑπεδείξατε, ὁμοῖα 
καὶ νῦν γνώσεσθε: here we can translate καί only with νῦν, not with 
τότε, ‘now too,’ ‘ once more.’ 

1. 83, 1. 7 οἵπερ δὲ καὶ τῶν ἀποβαινόντων τὸ πλέον én’ ἀμφότερα τῆς 
αἰτίας ἕξομεν, οὗτοι καὶ καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν τι αὐτῶν προίδωμεν, ‘let us who will 
have to bear the responsibility degiz dy considering the consequences,’ 
or ‘as we shall bear the responsibility, so let us consider the conse- 
quences.’ 


A peculiar use of καί (‘even’), emphasizing the word which follows 
it, is best translated by italics or ‘ at all.’ 

i. 15, 1. 6 κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, ὅθεν τις καὶ δύναμις παρεγένετο, οὐδεὶς 
ἔξυνέστη" πάντες δὲ ἦσαν, ὅσοι καὶ ἐγένοντο, πρὸς ὁμόρους τοὺς σφετέρους 
ἑκάστοις, ‘anything that amounted to power,’ ‘all that occurred at all.’ 

Cp. i. 20, 1.17 τὸν Πιτανάτην λόχον... ὃς οὐδ᾽ ἐγένετο πώποτε, 
“which never even existed at all.’ 

1.97, 1. 10 τούτων δ᾽ ὅσπερ καὶ ἥψατο ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ ‘EAAG- 
νικος, " Hellanicus who really did touch upon this period,’ whereas others 
did not. 

Cp. vi. 38 fin. τί καὶ βούλεσθε, ὦ νεώτεροι, ‘what can you want?’ 
‘what ever do you want,’ implying that they ought not to want any- 
thing?. 


μὲν... δέ. Of two clauses introduced by μέν and δέ, the first 
is sometimes subordinate to the other, and μέν must be translated 
‘although,’ ‘ while,’ ‘whereas.’ Thus in i.1, 1.10 τὰ γὰρ πρὸ αὐτῶν... 
σαφῶς μὲν εὑρεῖν... ἀδύνατα ἣν, te δὲ τεκμηρίων ὧν ἐπὶ μακρότατον σκο- 
ποῦντί μοι πιστεῦσαι ξυμβαίνει οὐ μεγάλα νομίζω γενέσθαι. It was not of 
course the uncertainty of early history but the weakness of early times 
which, in spite of that uncertainty, convinced Thucydides of the com- 
parative greatness of the Peloponnesian war. 





! ne Kriiger, Greek Grammar, ὃ 69, 32, 16; Riddell’s Apology, 
p- 168, 
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In i. 7, 1.1 τῶν δὲ πόλεων ὅσαι μὲν νεώτατα φκίσθησαν, κιτιλ., the 
corresponding αἱ δὲ παλαιαί is four lines further down. ‘ Only the cities 
latest founded were built close to the shore ; the ancient cities (of which 
Tam speaking) were established inland.’ 

111. 94 fin. τὸ γὰρ ἔθνος μέγα μὲν εἶναι τὸ τῶν Αἰτωλῶν καὶ μάχιμον, οἰκοῦν 
δὲ κατὰ κώμας ἀτειχίστους... οὐ χαλεπὸν ἀπέφαινον... καταστραφῆναι, 
‘the Aetolians, numerous and warlike though they were, dwelt only in 
unwalled villages and would not therefore be difficult to conquer,’ 


οὐχ ἧσσον, ‘not less,’ often, though not always, implies μᾶλλον, 
‘more’ (οὐχ ἧσσον ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον). So οὐχ ἥκιστα may=pddoTa!: 
οὐ τῶν ἀδυνατωτάτων (i. 5, 1. 4) = τῶν δυνατωτάτων. This is an ex- 
tension of the very common idiom by which, e.g. ini. 25,1. 22 καὶ ἦσαν 
οὐκ ἀδύνατοι means ‘they were anything but weak.’ 

This use is proved by passages like i. 82, 1. 17 μὴ γὰρ ἄλλο τι 
νομίσητε τὴν γῆν αὐτῶν ἢ ὅμηρον ἔχειν, καὶ οὐχ ἧσσον ὅσῳ ἄμεινον 
ἐξείργασται. 

i. 68, 1. το ἐν οἷς προσήκει ἡμᾶς οὐχ ἥκιστα εἰπεῖν, ὅσῳ καὶ μέγιστα 
ἐγκλήματα ἔχομεν 3, 

In i. 54,1. 11 οὐκ ἐλάσσους χιλίων is shown a few lines further down 
to mean, in exact figures, 1050. 

But in i. 33, l.14 ἀσφάλειαν καὶ κόσμον οὐχ ἧσσον διδόντες ἢ ληψόμενοι, 
the Corcyraeans cannot intend to say that they offer to Athens security 
and honour zz ἃ higher degree than they hope to receive them; the 
meaning is simply ‘ not less.’ 


So with od τοσοῦτον... ὅσον," not so much... as, or ‘not... 
but.’ 

In vili. 45 med. οὐ τοσοῦτον πενίᾳ ὅσον iva αὐτῶν μὴ of ναῦται, ἐκ 
περιουσίας ὑβρίζοντες, κιτ.λ., the meaning is ‘jot from poverty, but to 
check extravagance.’ 

But on the other hand, i. 127, 1. 4, the Lacedaemonians indirectly 
demand the banishment of Pericles νομίζοντες ἐκπεσόντος αὐτοῦ ῥᾷον 
σφίσι προχωρεῖν τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων: ob μέντοι τοσοῦτον ἤλπιζον παθεῖν 
ἂν αὐτὸν τοῦτο ὅσον διαβολὴν οἴσειν αὐτῷ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, κιτιλ, Here 
οὐ τοσοῦτον must mean ‘not so much,’ because the words νομίζοντες 
ἐκπεσόντος αὐτοῦ would have no sense at all unless the Lacedaemonians 
had thought it just possible for their demand to take effect. 

In i. 11, 1. 1 αἴτιον δ᾽ ἣν οὖκ ἡ ὀλιγανθρωπία τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἡ 
ἀχρηματία, the meaning is just the same as in English ‘not so much the 
want of men as the want of money.’ 





τ Cp. Hat. ii. 43, and elsewhere, οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀλλὰ μάλιστα. 
2 In i, 44, L. 2 οὐχ ἧσσον ῬτΟΡΔΌΙΪΥ -- μᾶλλον : cp. μετέγνωσαν, |, 3; 
so ode ἐλάσσω i. 40, 1. 22: cp. μᾶλλον 1, 23. 
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Negatives. 
οὐχ ἧσσον. 


§ 23. 
ov τοσοῦ- 
TOV... ὅσον. 


§ 24, 
οὐ μᾶλλον 


§ 25. 


§ 27. 
καθ᾽ ἕκασ- 
Tov, etc., 
used as 
substan- 
tives. 


Notes on Grammar, δὲ 23-27. 


Similarly οὐ μᾶλλον... H, οὐ τὸ πλέον... ἤ may mean ‘not so 
much... as,’ or ‘not... but! 

In i. 9, 1. 20 οὐ χάριτι τὸ πλεῖον ἢ φόβῳ means that Agamemnon 
succeeded in getting together the expedition against Troy ‘not mainly 
by favour but (mainly) by fear.’ 

In i. 83,1. 3 καὶ ἔστιν ὁ πόλεμος οὐχ ὅπλων τὸ πλέον ἀλλὰ δαπάνης, 
the meaning is simply ‘ not so much as.’ 

In v. 8 fin. οὐ μᾶλλον is clearly =‘not. . . but !.’ 


οὐχ ὁμοῖος, οὐχ ὅσος, κιτιλ. The corresponding English expressions 
‘not like,’ ‘not as great as?’ usually mean ‘smaller than,’ ‘ less than’; 
‘the enemy’s fleet is not like ours’ or ‘not equal to ours’ means that 
itis smaller. In Greek, οὐχ ὁμοῖος, οὐχ ὅσος, οὐκ ἴσος, may mean either 
‘smaller’ or ‘ greater.’ 

Cp. i. 51,1. 1 ταύτας οὖν (τὰς vats) προϊδόντες of KopivOcot καὶ ὗπο- 
τοπήσαντες ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνῶν εἶναι οὐχ ὅσας ἑώρων ἀλλὰ πλείους, ‘not the 
number (only) which they saw but more.’ 

i, 132, 1. 5 ὑποψίας δὲ πολλὰς παρεῖχε... μὴ ἴσος βούλεσθαι εἶναι τοῖς 
παροῦσιν (ἀλλὰ μείζων τῶν παρόντων) ; so vi. 16 med. οὐδέ γε ἄδικον ἐφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῷ μέγα φρονοῦντα μὴ ἴσον εἶναι. 

i. 143, 1. 13 ἄλλα οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσον μεγάλα clearly means ‘ other and 
far greater advantages.’ 

But in i. 73, 1. 25 ὡς οὐκέτι αὐτῷ ὁμοίας οὔσης τῆς δυνάμεως, ‘not like 
what it had been’ means /ess. 


ov μὴν οὐδέ has (4) a weaker and (4) a stronger sense: (a) ‘nor again,’ 
(ὁ) ‘not however that.’ For (4) cp. i. 3, 1.16 οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ βαρβάρους 
εἴρηκε: vi. 55 med. ov μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἂν κατασχεῖν μοι δοκεῖ ποτε Ἱππίας 
τὸ παραχρῆμα ῥᾳδίως τὴν τυραννίδα. For (6) cp. i. 82,1. 1 οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ 
ἀναισθήτως αὐτοὺς κελεύω Tots... ξυμμάχους ἡμῶν ἐᾶν βλάπτειν, ‘not 
however that I would have you tamely permit them to injure our allies’ : 
ii. 97 fin. οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ és τὴν ἄλλην εὐβουλίαν καὶ ξύνεσιν περὶ τῶν παρόν- 
των ἐς τὸν βίον ἄλλοις ὁμοιοῦνται. 


Adverbial phrases like καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, καθ᾽ ἑκάστους, ἐπὶ πλέον are 
often used either as parallel or as actually equivalent to a case of a 
substantive, a nominative, dative, or accusative *: a similar construction 
is not unfrequent in Herodotus (see Stein on Hdt. i. 9, 1. 11). 





1 Thuc. vii. 36 med. ἐνόμισαν γὰρ of Συρακόσιοι---πρὸς ἑαυτῶν ἔσεσθαι 
is interesting as a study of these negative constructions. 

? In fact ὅσος means not ‘as great as’ but ‘ of the same size as’* cp. 
i. 2, 1.6; 11,1. 3; and notes. 

8 See Kriiger, Greek Grammar, § 60, 8, who compares such simple 
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i. 3, 1. 5 κατὰ ἔθνη δὲ ἄλλα τε Kal τὸ Πελασγικὸν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν (δοκεῖ) τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν παρέχεσθαι. Here κατὰ ἔθνη ἄλλα is 
a nominative, and equivalent to ἔθνη ἄλλα καθ᾽ ἕκαστα. (xara ἔθνη 
might be explained as adverbial, and an indefinite subject, ‘the old in- 
habitants of Hellas,’ supplied with παρέχεσθαι ; but the comparison of 
other passages shows that this is unnecessary.) 

i. 36, 1. 14 βραχυτάτῳ δ᾽ ἂν κεφαλαίῳ, τοῖς τε ξύμπασι καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, 
τῷδ᾽ ἂν μὴ προέσθαι ἡμᾶς μάθοιτε. Here καθ᾽ ἕκαστον -- τοῖς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον. 

Cp. ii. 64 med. καὶ πολέμοις μεγίστοις ἀντέσχομεν πρός τε ξύμπαντας 
καὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστους (-- πρὸς ἑκάστους). 

vii. 8 init. ἀγγέλλων πολλάκις μὲν καὶ ἄλλοτε καθ᾽ ἕκαστα τῶν γιγνο- 
μένων (= ἕκαστα τῶν γιγνομένων or τὰ γιγνόμενα καθ᾽ ἕκαστα). 

vii. 64. med. καὶ ἐνθυμεῖσθε καθ᾽ ἑκάστους τε καὶ ξύμπαντες. (Here 
καθ᾽ ἑκάστους = ἕκαστοι 1.) 


Thucydides is fond of dovetailing as it were his clauses into each § 28. 
other by inserting into one clause a word or words belonging to an Order of 
adjoining clause: or of separating two parallel clauses by part of an- words. 
other clause ?. 

E.g. in i. 70, 1. 25, where it might seem clearer to write καὶ ταῦτα 
πάντα μετὰ πόνων καὶ κινδύνων δι᾿ ὅλου τοῦ aidvos μοχθοῦσι, Thucydides 
writes καὶ ταῦτα μετὰ πόνων πάντα καὶ κινδύνων δι᾽ ὅλου τοῦ αἰῶνος 
μοχθοῦσι. 

Cp. i. 37, 1. 14 κἀν τούτῳ τὸ εὐπρεπὲς ἄσπονδον οὐχ ἵνα μὴ ἐξυναδική- 
σωσιν ἑτέροις προβέβληνται, GAA’ ὅπως κατὰ μόνας ἀδικῶσι, κιτ.λ. 

ii. 15 init. ἐπὶ γὰρ Κέκροπος καὶ τῶν πρώτων βασιλέων ἡ ᾿Αττικὴ és 
Θησέα del κατὰ πόλεις ὠκεῖτο. 


Thucydides, like Tacitus, is fond of expressing two parallel clauses ὃ 29. 
in two different constructions, each regularly subordinate to the same Variation 
main word ὅ, of con- 
Cp. i. 63,1. 6 καὶ παρῆλθε παρὰ τὴν χηλὴν διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης βαλλό- struction. 
pevés τε καὶ χαλεπῶς-- ΨΠΕτΙΕ a participle and an adverb are parallel to 
each other and both subordinate to παρῆλθε. 
So in i. 49, 1. 7 ob ῥᾳδίως ἀπελύοντο ὕπό τε πλήθους Kal ὄχλου τῶν 
νεῶν, kal μᾶλλόν τι πιστεύοντες τοῖς ἐπὶ τοῦ καταστρώματος ὁπλίταις és 





expressions as ἐυνεβοήθησαν εἰς εἴκοσι μάλιστα ἱππέας, διέφθειραν εἰς 
ὀκτακοσίους. " 
1 Cp. ii. 77 fin., v. 68 init., vi. 15 fin., 67 fin., vii. 75 init., vill. 50 fin. 
* Classen (Introd. p. 1xxxii) who quotes several instances from i. 69. 
Cp. i. 21,1. 2, and note. ad 
3 There is no question here of irregularity or ‘ change of construction’; 
which only occurs where two constructions are used inconsistently to 
express one idea: see § 30. 
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§ 80. 
Changes of 
construc- 
tion: (a) 
slight : 


(4) real 
breaks in 
construc- 
tion. 
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τὴν νίκην, where ὑπὸ πλήθους and πιστεύοντες both give in different forms 
the reason for οὐ ῥᾳδίως ἀπελύοντο. 

i. 22, 1.9 (see notes) is a more complicated case: ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τε αὐτὸς 
παρῆν (ἠξίωσα γράφειν), καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον δυνατὸν ἀκριβείᾳ περὶ 
ἑκάστου ἐπεξελθών. Here the constructions would have been parallel if 
αὐτός τε παραγενόμενος had been written for οἷς αὐτὸς παρῆν or ἃ παρὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἐπεξῆλθον ἴοτ παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπεξελθών. 

Other instances in Book i. are— 

69, 1. II καὶ ἐπιστάμεθα οἵᾳ ὁδῷ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ ὅτι κατ᾽ ὀλίγον χω- 
ροῦσιν ἐπὶ τοὺς πέλας, lit. ‘ by what steps they attack their neighbours, 
and that they do so by degrees.’ 

90, 1. 6 ἠξίουν αὐτοὺς μὴ τειχίζειν... τὸ μὲν βουλόμενον καὶ ὕποπτον 
τῆς γνώμης οὐ δηλοῦντες . . . ὡς δὲ τοῦ BapBapov . . . οὐκ ἂν ἔχοντος, κιτιλ., 
‘they requested them not to build walls, not revealing their suspicions, 
but only on the plea that,’ etc. 

141,1. 1 αὐτόθεν δὴ διανοήθητε ἢ ὑπακούειν πρίν τι βλαβῆναι, ἢ... μὴ 
εἴξοντες, ‘ resolve either to submit . .. or never to yield” The construc- 
tion διανοήθητε μὴ εἴξοντες is not found elsewhere, so that this instance 
approaches an anacoluthon. 


Anacolutha or changes of construction. 

(a) There are a good many very slight changes of construction or 
grammatical irregularities in Thucydides which present no difficulty 
whatever; any reader who is thinking more of the sense than the words 
will pass them over without notice ; and they have seldom been referred 
to in the Notes (e.g. 10, ll. 30, 31; 16,1. 15; 126, 1. 42). 

Such are i. 49, l. 12 αἱ ᾿Αττικαὶ νῆες... μάχης οὐκ ἦρχον, δεδιότες οἱ 
στρατηγοὶ τὴν πρόρρησιν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων. 

i. 13, 1. 5 ναυτικά τε ἐξηρτύετο ἡ Ἕλλάς, καὶ τῆς θαλάσσης μᾶλλον 
ἀντείχοντο (scél. οἱ Ἑλλην ε5). 

i. 57, 1. 8 δεδιώς τε ἔπρασσεν és τε τὴν Λακεδαίμονα πέμπων ὅπως 
πόλεμος γένηται αὐτοῖς πρὸς Πελοποννησίους, καὶ τοὺς Κορινθίους προσ- 
ἐποιεῖτο τῆς Ποτιδαίας ἕνεκα ἀποστάσεως. 

i. 50, 1. 5 ἐπὶ τὴν Μακεδονίαν, ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ καὶ τὸ πρύτερον ἐξεπέμποντο. 


(6) Sometimes however such irregularities cause some difficulty in 
making out the sense, especially when they involve changes in the subject 
of asentence. Such difficulties are certainly commoner in Thucydides 
than in Plato’ or the Orators, even contemporary orators like Antiphon 





1 Some parallels in Plato will be found among the instances quoted in 
Riddell’s Apology, Digest of Platonic Idioms, §§ 270-286. But they 
are much more like deliberate and artistic imitations of the easy flow 
of conversation—not always in accordance with grammatical rules, but 
nearly always graceful and transparently clear. 
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and Lysias : and we do not find them in what we have of other contem- 
porary prose writers, the philosophers, Gorgias, Critias, the ‘De Repub- 
lica Atheniensium,’ etc. We find more analogies to them in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. They seem (apart from the chance of corruption in 
the MSS. ; see p. 155 (¢)) to arise chiefly from the character of Thucy- 
dides’ mind, partly also from the fact that, being what he was, he 
‘wrote in an ante-grammatical age.’ This means of course, not that 
the facts and tendencies just beginning to be formulated in rhetorical and 
grammatical rules did not exist, but that the interest in these rules and 
their embodiment in formal treatises had not begun to react upon expres- 
sion, i.e. check either conscious experiments in language or unconscious 
forcing of language in the attempt to express ideas. 

Such places are ch. 18, 1. 20 κοινῇ re ἀπωσάμενοι τὸν βάρβαρον, 
ὕστερον ob πολλῷ διεκρίθησαν πρὸς τε ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους of τε 
ἀποστάντες βασιλέως Ἕλληνες καὶ of ξυμπολεμήσαντες. This is not a 
mere case of widening or contracting the subject, like i. 49 quoted 
above; ‘those who revolted from the King’ were not among those 
who ‘repelled the Barbarians,’ in fact they fought on the Barbarian side. 

So in 100, 1. 8 ff. καὶ ναυσὶ μὲν ἐπὶ Θάσον πλεύσαντες οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
#.7.A., οἵ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, the subject of the long sentence which follows, means 
(a) an Athenian expedition, (6) the Athenian people, (c) a larger Athe- 
nian expedition. 

Under the same head come several passages in which the form of the 
sentence changes under the writer’s hands. It is perhaps misleading to 
speak of a mzx/ure of two constructions, because that may be taken to 
mean that two constructions were definitely present to the mind of the 
writer : but such places are a confusion of two constructions, and—though 
this is one of the points on which no certainty is possible and people 
will never agree—it is probable that Thucydides sometimes forgot how 
he had begun his sentence before he finished it. He knew what he was 
going to say when he began, and he knew what he had said when he 
was ending, but he did not know or care exactly how he had said it. 
This seems a more natural explanation of many places than correction 
of the manuscript reading (even where correction is easy), or than the 
supposition of some unusual or awkward construction. 

Two clear instances in Book i. are ch. 25, 1. 14 ff. οὔτε γὰρ ἐν πανη- 
γύρεσι ταῖς κοιναῖς διδόντες γέρα τὰ νομιζόμενα (οἱ Κερκυραῖοι) οὔτε Kopw- 





1 Dionys. Hal. De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 51 πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἐπὶ τὸν ἀρχαῖον 
βίον ἀναφέροντας τὴν Θουκυδίδου διάλεκτον, ὡς δὴ τότε ἀνθρώποις οὖσαν 
συνήθη, βραχὺς ἀπέχρη μοι λόγος καὶ σαφής, ὅτι, πολλῶν γενομένων 
᾿Αθήνῃσι κατὰ τὸν Πελοποννησιακὸν πόλεμον ῥητόρων τε καὶ φιλοσόφων, 
οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν κέχρηται ταύτῃ τῇ διαλέκτῳ, οὐδ οἱ περὶ ᾿Ανδοκίδην καὶ 
᾿Αντιφῶντα καὶ Λυσίαν ῥήτορες, οὔθ οἱ περὶ Κριτίαν καὶ Αντισθένη καὶ 
Ἐενοφῶντα, Σωκρατικοί. é« δὴ τούτων ἁπάντων δῆλός ἐστιν ἁνὴρ πρῶτος 
ἐπιτετηδευκὼς ταύτην τὴν ἑρμηνείαν, ἵνα διαλλάξῃ τοὺς ἄλλους συγγραφεῖς. 
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θίῳ ἀνδρὶ προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν ἱερῶν, . .. περιφρονοῦντες δὲ αὐτούς, κ. τ.λ. 
νος πάντων οὖν τούτων ἐγκλήματα ἔχοντες οἱ Κόρινθιοι ἔπεμπον ἐς τὴν 
Ἐπίδαμνον ἄσμενοι τὴν ὠφελίαν : and ch. 71,1. 2 ff. καὶ οἴεσθε τὴν ἡσυχίαν 
οὐ τούτοις τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἀρκεῖν οἱ ἄν, K.T.A.... ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ 
μὴ λυπεῖν τε ἄλλους καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀμυνόμενοι μὴ βλάπτεσθαι τὸ ἴσον νέμετε. 

A more doubtful instance isch. 23,1. 23 τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἀληθεστάτην πρό- 
φασιν, ἀφανεστάτην δὲ λόγῳ, τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἡγοῦμαι μεγάλους γιγνομένους 
καὶ φόβον παρέχοντας τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἀναγκάσαι ἐς τὸ πολεμεῖν. We 
may easily save the grammar by taking πρόφασιν as an ‘accusativus 
pendens’ or an accusative ‘in apposition to the whole sentence,’ but it 
is simpler to suppose that πρόφασιν was meant for the predicate of the 
sentence which afterwards receives another predicate in ἀναγκάσαι és τὸ 
πολεμεῖν. 

Three other less difficult passages illustrate the same principle, viz., 
the use of a construction suiting, not the expression actually used in 
the preceding words, but another way in which they might have been 
expressed. 

In i. 35, 1. 21 καὶ ναυτικῆς καὶ οὐκ ἠπειρώτιδος THs ξυμμαχίας διδομένης 
οὐχ ὁμοία ἡ ἀλλοτρίωσις, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μέν, εἰ δύνασθε, μηδένα ἄλλον ἐᾶν 
κεκτῆσθαι ναῦς, it is difficult to help supplying δεῖ, from the sense of the 
preceding clause, with éav>. 

Ini. 72, 1. 1 τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων ἔτυχε γὰρ πρεσβεία πρότερον ἐν τῇ Λακε- 
δαίμονι περὶ ἄλλων παροῦσα, καὶ ὡς ἤσθοντο τῶν λόγων, ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς 
παριτητέα ἐς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους εἶναι, the omission of «ai, which is used 
as if γάρ had not preceded, would improve the strict grammar but 
not the expression (cp. iv. 132): the words that follow contain one or 
two more slight irregularities such as those mentioned above (a). 

Finally in ch. 132, 1. 32, Thucydides could not have written ἀνὴρ 
᾿Αργίλιος μηνυτὴς γίγνεται, καὶ παραποιησάμενος σφραγῖδα Aver τὰς ἐπιστο- 
Ads: for Pausanias’ slave opened the letter first and revealed the plot 
afterwards. But the long participial sentence which follows μηνυτὴς 
γίγνεται, explaining the fears of the slave for his life, makes the καί quite 
natural, for it connects ‘in sense, though not in grammar,’ the fears of 
the slave with the opening of the letter to which they led. 


(c) There is a third class of expressions which cannot fairly be ex- 
plained in this way: for they involve not merely negligence of expres- 
sion, but actual blundering and confusion of thought. Such an instance 





1 Stahl’s objection ‘ex οὐχ ὁμοία ad ἀλλά nihil aliud repeti potest 
quam ὁμοῖόν ἐστιν ᾿ sounds conclusive, unless we read the whole context 
and realise the circumstances: then it does not. It is a far harsher 
explanation to take ἐᾶν as infinitive in an imperative sense, on the 
strength of one very dissimilar passage in v. 9 med. σὺ δὲ Κλεαρίδα 
ὕστερον... αἰφνιδίως τὰς πύλας ἀνοίξας ἐπεκθεῖν, καὶ ἐπείγεσθαι ὡς τάχιστα 
ξυμμίξαι. 
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is the sentence inserted by some MSS. at the end of i. 39 ἐγκλημάτων from cor- 
δὲ μόνων ἀμετόχους οὕτως τῶν μετὰ τὰς πράξεις τούτων μὴ κοινωνεῖν. If it ruption of 
were in all the MSS., we should still have a right to say that Thucydides MSS. 
cannot have deliberately written it as it stands, any more than the 
sentence at the end of v. 111 καὶ ἐνθυμεῖσθε πολλάκις ὅτι περὶ πατρίδος 
βουλεύεσθε, ἣν μιᾶς πέρι καὶ és μίαν βουλὴν τυχοῦσάν τε καὶ μὴ κατορ- 
θώσασαν ἔσται (or ἴστε). Such places are not ‘anacolutha,’ they are 
hopeless confusions: though our certainty that they are mistakes of 
some kind does not make it possible to say with confidence how they 
got into the text or what Thucydides wrote. 

Now and then too, in places where the meaning is perfectly clear there 
will be some inaccuracy of expression hardly worth discussing at length, 
but more likely to be the result of error than to be an exact copy of 
what Thucydides wrote. Such places in Book i. are ch. 25, 1. 17 
δυνάμει ὄντες ὁμοῖα : perhaps 36, 1. 15 τρία μὲν ὄντα λόγου ἄξια τοῖς 
Ἕλλησι ναυτικά : gt, 1. 22 ἔφασαν (see note), 93,1. 10 ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου 
ἀρχῆς ἧς κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρξεν : for Themistocles cannot really 
be said, because the archonship was an annual office, to have held it 
‘annually’: 110, 1.1 οὕτω μὲν τὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων πράγματα ἐφθάρη, ἕξ ἔτη 
πολεμήσαντα (Cobet, πολεμησάντων) This last passage suggests an 
important limitation to the possibility of explaining by ‘anacoluthon 
passages which present difficulties of grammar or meaning. There 
cannot really be a ‘ confusion between the Greek cause and the Greeks’ 
within so few words, any more than in ii. 29 med. Τήρης δὲ οὔτε τὸ αὐτὸ 
ὄνομα ἔχων, βασιλεύς τε πρῶτος ἐν κράτει Ὀδρυσῶν éyévero, Thucydides 
is likely to have changed the construction between ἔχων and ἐγένετο, 
and left the participle ἔχων ‘ hanging in the air’ without a finite verb. 





1 Hat. vii. 9 fin. οὐκ és τοῦτο θράσεος ἀνήκει τὰ Ἑλλήνων πρήγματα, 
isa much more natural expression, and occurs at the end of an impas- 
sioned harangue; hence it cannot be said to support πολεμήσαντα in 
Thucydides. 
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αἰτία (blame), applied to states or 
factions = grzevance (i. 66, 146; 
iii. 13); applied to individuals 
=self-reproach (i. 140 ; iii. 53). 


ἀναγκαῖος, may mean, not ‘neces- 
sary ’in the sense of ‘requisite,’ 
but ‘ connected with a position of 
necessity’: i.e. ‘what one ts 
νει to do, or ‘what one zs 
forced to be content with. 

E.g. i. 2 τῆς καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀναγκαίου 
τροφῆς, ‘food just sufficient for 
each day’; i. 61 ξύμβασιν ποιησά- 
μενοι καὶ ξυμμαχίαν ἀναγκαίαν, 
‘a forced alliance’; ii. 70 
βρώσεως περὶ ἀναγκαίας --" under 
stress of famine’; i. 90 ὥστε 
ἀπομάχεσθαι ἐκ τοῦ ἀναγκαιο- 
τάτου ὕψους, ‘from a position just 
high enough and no more,’ ‘ the 
most barely sufficient height’; 
1, 84 ἐν τοῖς ἀναγκαιοτάτοις 
παιδεύεται, see note. Cp. v. 8; 
vi. 373 vii. 60, 69. 


ἀναδιδάσκειν, ‘to convince’ of 
something in opposition to a 
previous opinion or feeling ; i. 32 
δίκαιον... τοὺς μήτε εὐεργεσίας 
μεγάλης μήτε fvppaxias mpov- 
φειλομένης ἥκοντας παρὰ τοὺς 





πέλας ἐπικουρίας... δεησομένους 
ἀναδιδάξαι πρῶτον... ὧς, κι τ. Δ. 
The word is used absolutely in 
this sense viii. 86 of ἐκ τῆς 
Δήλου ἀπὸ τῶν τετρακοσίων 
πρεσβευταί, ods τότε ἔπεμψαν 
παραμυθησομένους καὶ ἀναδι- 
δάξοντας τοὺς ἐν τῇ Σάμῳ, “ἴο 
correct the ideas of, explain the 
real state of affairs to,’ the 
democrats at Samos. 


ἀναπείθειν is used in much the same 
way ; 1.126, of Cylon, τοὺς φίλους 
ἀναπείσας, overcoming the objec- 
tions of his friends: cp. i. 84 
οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἀχθεσθέντες ἀνε- 
πείσθημεν, ‘we are not pro- 
voked into changing our ideas.’ 


ἀπραγμοσύνη, ‘abstinence from 
business’ is one of those neutral 
words which have acquired a 
strongly coloured and almost a 
party meaning. At Athens, 
where democracy and the cha- 
racter of the people made it 
the rule and not the exception 
to be a politician, ἀπράγμων, 
ἀπραγμοσύνη, were applied 
specially to abstinence from 
public business, and were natu- 
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rally used as complimentary or 
uncomplimentary terms accord- 
ing to circumstances: either 
‘quiet sensible folks, who mind 
their own business,’ or, in 
Swift’s ironical phrase, ‘igno- 
rant and ill commonwealth’s- 
men, preferring their own ease 
and sloth before the general 
improvement of their country.’ 
In Thuc. ii. 40, Pericles alludes 
satirically to the favourable use 
of the word}: μόνοι γὰρ τὸν... 
μηδὲν τῶνδε μετέχοντα οὐκ ἀπράγ- 
μονα ἀλλ᾽ ἀχρεῖον νομίζομεν. 

The word is generally applied 
by Thucydides not to individuals 
but to states or policies in a 
state: retaining its associations 
of praise or blame, generally 
blame?: and referring to ‘ 2on- 
interference’ with the affairs of 
other states, zzdifference to 
foreign affairs, a policy of in- 
activity, ‘indolent neutrality’ 
(i. 32). 

In. i. 70 ἡσυχίαν ἀπραγμόνα 
is ‘a life of peace and quiet- 
ness’ generally, opposed to 
ἀσχολίαν ἐπίπονον, ‘ toilsome 
business.’ 


ἀρετή, the most general word for 
‘ goodness,’ answering to ἀγαθός. 
Virtue’ or ‘ bravery’ are some- 
times but seldom the right trans- 
lation: ‘merit,’ ‘ character,’ 
‘worth’ are nearer: but it is used, 
as ‘good,’ ‘ goodness’ often are, 
with special reference to the good 
qualities which make people 
serviceable to others: it is the 
complement of σωφροσύνη. 





It is often used of states or 
public men, to denote conformity 
to the Greek standard of public 
or international duty; hence 
‘honesty, or ‘honour’ in i, 37, 
where it is immediately preceded 
by ἄνδρες ἀγαθοί, and is explained 
by διδοῦσι καὶ δεχομένοις τὰ δί- 
καια ; and in ili. Io per’ ἀρετῆς 
δοκφύσης és ἀλλήλους. It also 
means ‘ generosity’ or ‘ goodness’ 
in the narrower sense, as in ii. 40: 
iv.1g9: the goodness or ‘upright- 
ness” of Brasidas in iv. 81: the 
‘virtues’ or ‘ faithful services’ 
(dperat) or patriotism of the 
Plataeans in iii. 53, 56, 57. 

Some difficulty is caused by 
the application of the word to 
Pisistratus and his family, vi. 
54; and to Antiphon, one of 
tthe leaders in a conspiracy 
which was carried out by 
treachery and wholesale assas- 
sination, viii. 68. No doubt in 
both places Thucydides is em- 
phasizing an opinion of his own 
with a certain bravado against 
the more popular view. But 
when he says καὶ ἐπετήδευσαν 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον δὴ τύραννοι οὗτοι 
ἀρετὴν καὶ ξύνεσιν, he means 
that ‘for tyrants’ the Pisis- 
tratidae acted generously and 
uprightly in public life and, as 
he goes on to say, respected the 
political rights of the citizens. 
Antiphon again ‘ was one of the 
very best men in Athens’ (ἀνὴρ 
᾿Αθηναίων τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀρετῇ 
οὐδένος ὕστερος) in force of cha- 
racter and professional ability, 
and could do his friends more 





1 Cp. Aristoph. Knights 261, Clouds 1007, Birds 44. Socrates, Apcl. 31 C, 36 Bff., 
practically defends himself against the charge of ἀπραγμοσύνη in public life. 


2 Cp. ii. 63; vi. 18, 
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service than any one else by 
writing speeches for them. Βέ- 
tant rightly classes this passage 
with i. 2 δι᾿ ἀρετὴν γῆς: ii. 37 
ἀπ’ ἀρετῆς προτιμᾶται (capacity, 
ability), 

In ii. 45 ἀρετῆς πέρι ἢ ψόγου 
(character for good or evil), we 
have an approach to the use in 
i. 33, when ἀρετή = ‘reputation 
for generosity 1,’ 


βοηθεῖν and its compounds do not 
necessarily imply ‘going to the 
rescue,’ but may be applied to 
any forward movement of an 
armed force :—considered of 
course ‘as going to the help of’ 
your city or your side, though 
even this vestige of the primary 
meaning at times almost dis- 
appears. 

Cp. in i. 105 βοηθεῖν τοῖς 
Μεγαρεῦσιν, with of ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἐκβοηθήσαντες ἐκ τῶν Μεγάρων 
τούς τε τὸ τροπαῖον ἱστάντας δια- 
φθείρουσι, ‘advancing’: and in 
i. 107 ἐβοήθησαν τοῖς Δωριεῦσιν 
with éBonOnoav ἐπ’ αὐτοὺς οἱ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι πανδημεί, and ἐπεστράτευσαν 
αὐτοῖς below in the same sense. 
In iii. 24 of μὲν οὖν Πελοπον- 
νήσιοι κατὰ χώραν ἔγένοντο, τῆς 
βοηθείας παυσάμενοι. βοηθεία is 
the ‘ pursuzt’ of the Plataeans. 


γιγνώσκω (pres.) means, not “1 
know,’ but ‘I perceive’ or ‘I 
resolve’: though the future or 
past tenses or the present, when 
it denotes repeated action, or 





when ‘know’=‘come to the 
knowledge of,’ may often be 
translated by ‘ know.’ 

In i. 36 γνώτω is ‘let hine 
understand, or ‘make up his 
mind’; so i, 43, 141: in i. 8, 
ywuodevres =‘known’ or ‘re- 
cognised’: ini. 126 δοκῶν ὀρθῶς 
γιγνώσκειν =‘ thinking that he 
rightly understood’ the oracle. 

In 1. 7o ὃ ἂν γνῶσι or ὧν 
ἂν γνῶσι --“ their plans’; in i. 
120 πολλὰ κακῶς γνωσθέντα = 
‘ many bad plans’: ini. 77 εἴπερ 
«. . ὁμοῖα καὶ viv γνώσεσθε = 
‘if you mean to take similar 
resolves,’ i.e. ‘to pursue the 
same policy’ (cp. on γνώμη be- 
low): i. gt ἄνευ ἐκείνων ἔφασαν 
γνόντες τολμῆσαι, ‘we made up 
our minds and dared without 


you.’ 


γνώμη may refer“ either (1) to the 
intellect, ‘znd,’ ‘intelligence,’ 
or, (2) to the will, ‘ spzrzt,’ ‘ re- 
solution. Further, it may refer 
not only to a general quality, but 
to a particular action (3) of the 
intellect, ‘an opinion, a judg- 
ment,’ or (4) of the will, ‘a re- 
solve,’ ‘ an intention,’ ‘a policy.’ 
These distinctions are useful in 
understanding the meaning of 
the word in particular places, 
though they cannot always be 
applied precisely. 

In i. 22 τῆς ξυμπάσης γνώμης 
τῶν λεχθέντων, γνώμη = ‘ mean- 
ing, ‘intention’: in i. 32 τῇ 
τοῦ πέλας γνώμῃ ἐξυγκινδυνεύειν, 





+ Cp. Grammar § 1, and Soph. Phil. 1419 (Heracles) : 
ὅσους πονήσας και διεξελθὼν πόνους 
ἀθάνατον ἀρετὴν ἔσχον, ὡς πάρεσθ᾽ ὁρᾶν. 
2 See Classen’s excellent analysis, Introd. p. ἰχὶ. 
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‘the policy’ of a neighbour ; in 
i. 78 ἀλλοτρίαις γνώμαις καὶ 
ἐγκλήμασι πεισθέντες, ‘by other 
people’s opénions (or principles) 
and accusations.’ In i. 70 (see 
note, 1. 17) γνώμη is opposed to 
σῶμα, but means ‘ sfzrit’ in the 
sense of ‘resolution, energy,’ 
rather than ‘mind.’ 

In. i. 70 παρὰ γνώμην κινδυ- 
veutal,... τῆς γνώμης μηδὲ τοῖς 
βεβαίοις πιστεῦσαι, γνώμη is 
opposed to δύναμις and means 
‘wisdom,’ ‘judgment’: in i. 77 
ἤν τι... γνώμῃ ἢ δυνάμει τῇ διὰ 
τὴν ἀρχὴν... . ἐχασσωθῶσι, γνώμη 
may be ‘a resolution, ‘a vote,’ 
or ‘an exercise of our superior 
intelligence, as δυνάμει is ‘an 
exercise of our superior power.’ 

In. i. 33 γνώμης ἁμαρτάνει, 
‘he comes short of wisdom’ or 
‘of a right judgment.’ 

In 1.91 οὐδενὸς ὕστεροι γνώμῃ 
φανῆναι, ‘wisdom’ or ‘counsel’: 
in i. 75 γνώμης ἐξυνέσεως (τῆς 
tore): ‘for the sagacity of our 
judgment, ξύνεσις being ab- 
stract and γνώμη concrete. 

In i. 71 τῇ γνώμῃ, ‘by their 
spirit’ or ‘ by the temper which 
they show, is opposed to τῇ 
παρασκευῇ, ‘in the use of their 
force.’ 


γνώμην ποιεῖσθαι, to propose: i. 
128 γνώμην ποιοῦμαι, εἰ καὶ σοὶ 
δοκεῖ, θυγατέρα τε τὴν σὴν γῆμαι, 
κιτιλοῖ so ii, 25 vii. 72. In iii. 
36 περὶ δὲ τῶν ἀνδρῶν “γνώμας 
ἐποιοῦντο, ‘they made proposals’ 
= ‘they deliberated’: like γνώ- 
pas σφίσιν αὐτοῖς προὐτίθεσαν 1. 


130. 


γοῦν, ‘at least,’ ‘certainly,’ intro- 
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duces a reason for a foregoing 
statement, not absolutely con- 
clusive, but going some way to 
prove it. E.g. i. 10, ‘Homer 
says in the Catalogue that the 
Boeotian ships contained120men 
and the ships of Philoctetes 50;” 
δηλῶν, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, τὰς μεγί- 
στας καὶ ἐλαχίστας" ἄλλων γοῦν 
μεγέθους πέρι... οὐκ ἐμνήσθη. 


διέκπλους, περίπλους. The great 
object in an ancient sea-fight 
was to ram the enemy’s vessel 
in flank or astern, not prow to 
prow. The object of the διέκπλους 
(breaking the enemy’s line) and 
περίπλους (dashing round an 
enemy's ship or ships) was to 
charge him with this advantage. 
The words should therefore be 
translated, ‘breaking the line 
before striking’ or ‘ rowing 
round before striking. 


Sixaiwpa(i. 41), δικαίωσις (1.141), 
a claim founded on right (in the 
opinion of the person putting it 
forward): the distinction between 
δικαίωμα, ‘claim put forward,’ 
and δικαίωσις, ‘act of claiming,’ 
can hardly be rendered in Eng- 
lish. 

δικαιῶ (i. 140) “7 have a 
right to demand, is rather 
stronger than ἀλιῶ; cp. v. 26 
τὴν διὰ μέσον ἐύμβασιν εἴ τις μὴ 
ἀξιώσει πόλεμον νομίζειν, οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς δικαιώσει : ‘if any one 
chooses to maintain... he will 
be wrong 2% his contention. 


δ᾽ οὖν marks a return from a longer 
or shorter digression : ‘ however 
that may be, ii. 5 fin. : ‘So then,’ 
‘to conclude however, i. 3, where 


Glossary (δ᾽ οὖν --- ἐπιβουλεύειν). 


δ᾽ οὖν winds up a long argument 
after a short digression: ‘ azy- 
how, in any case, i.109: ‘how- 
ever, i. 63 (a conjecture for 
γοῦν), after a slight break in the 
narrative. 


ἐπεξιέναι, ἐπεξελθεῖν. The com- 
monest meaning of these forci- 
ble but difficult words is ‘to 
take the field,’ ‘ go out to battle.’ 
They are used, with a participle, 
of vigorous action in pursuit or 
the like, i. 62 ἔτρεψαν τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἑαυτοὺς καὶ ἐπεξῆλθον διώκοντες 
ἐπὶ πολύ, ‘followed up the pur- 
suit a long way, cp. ili. 26 
ἐπεξῆλθον τὰ πολλὰ τέμνοντες, 
‘carried devastation far and 
wide over nearly all the country. 
They are used (absolutely or with 
a dat. or cognate acc.) of fol/ow- 
ing up a victory, iv. 14 :—éép- 
xovrat (or, as some bad MSS. 
read, ἐπεξέρχονται) is similarly 
used in i. 70 κρατοῦντές τε τῶν 
ἐχθρῶν ἐπὶ πλεῖστον ἐξέρχονται: 
cp. iii. 108, where there is a 
similar difference of reading :— 
of the active prosecution of in- 
quiry, i. 22 παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον 
δυνατὸν ἀκριβείᾳ περὶ ἑκάστου 
ἐπεξελθών : of pursuing pun- 
tshment or vengeance to the 
utmost, iii. 38, 40, 82; vi. 38: 
of pushing an accusation vt- 
gorously®, iii. 67: and in a 
curious passive sense of endur- 
ance to the utmost, v. 100. 





There is a difficulty in three 
places where the meaning may 
either be the simple one of 
‘going into action’ or that of 
‘ vigorously carrying out’ a pur- 
pose implied but not actually 
expressed in the context: i. 84 
μὴ τὰ ἀχρεῖα ξυνετοὶ ἄγαν ὄντες, 
τὰς τῶν πολεμίων παρασκευὰς 
λόγῳ καλῶς μεμφόμενοι ἀνομοίως 
ἔργῳ ἐπεξλιέναι, ‘back up our 
words but feebly in action,’ Zit, 
‘carry out our purpose in action 
in a way unlike our words’: 
i. 120 ἐνθυμεῖται γὰρ οὐδεὶς ὁμοῖα 
τῇ πίστει καὶ ἔργῳ ἐπεξέρχεται, 
‘carries out his purpose in 
action’: v. 9 ἐγώ τε δείξω οὐ 
παραινέσαι οἷός τε ὧν μᾶλλον 
τοῖς πέλας ἢ καὶ αὐτὸς ἔργῳ 
ἐπεξελθεῖν, ‘carry out my own 
advice,’ ‘do as I say myself.’ In 
all three places ἔργῳ is adverbial, 
not dative after ἐπεξιέναι. 


ἐπιβουλεύειν must often be trans- 
lated by some other word than 
plot,’ which is naturally used 
in English of individuals or small 
bodies of men, not of the ‘ z7- 
trigues’ or ‘hostile designs’ of 
states as ἐπιβουλεύω often is. 
Moreover ‘ plot’ implies secrecy, 
whereas ἐπιβουλεύω is often used 
of a perfectly open proceeding, 
though the ultimate design of 
it may be disguised. 
E. g. ii. 5 ἐπεβούλευον τοῖς ἔξω 
τῆς πόλεως τῶν Πλαταιῶν : vi. 88 





1 Schol. ἐρευνῶν. Cp. Plato, Rep. 4374 ἵνα μὴ ἀναγκαζώμεθα πάσας τὰς τοιαύτας 


ἀμφισβητήσεις ἐπεξιόντες καὶ βεβαιούμενοι ὡς οὐκ ἀληθεῖς οὔσας μηκύνειν. 


Fr. 659 (Dind.): 


Soph. 


ἀλλ᾽ ov yap ἂν τὰ θεῖα κρυπτόντων θεῶν 
μάθοις ἄν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πάντ᾽ ἐπεξέλθοις σκοπῶν. 
2 In the orators ἐπεξιέναι means simply to prosecute: see Liddell and Scott. 


L 
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0 ...TaY Συρακοσίων... πρέσ- 
Bes τοὺς... Ἰταλιώτας ἅμα 
παραπλέοντες ἐπειρῶντο πείθειν 
μὴ περιορᾶν τὰ γιγνόμενα ὑπὸ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων, ws καὶ ἐκείνοις ὁμοίως 
ἐπιβουλευόμενα. Compare i. 82 
ἐπιβουλεύοντας μὴ καταφωρᾶν, 
with i. 140 Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ πρό- 
τερόν τε δῆλοι ἦσαν ἐπιβουλεύον- 
τες ἡμῖν καὶ νῦν οὐχ ἥκιστα. 

So, in iii. 39 τί ἄλλο οὗτοι ἢ 
ἐπεβούλευσάν τε καὶ ἐπανέστησαν 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἀπέστησαν ; the stress 
is on the unprovoked and aggres- 
sive character,not on the secrecy, 
of the Mitylenaean preparations 
for revolt. 


ἡγεμών, ἡγεμόνες --(1) the leaders 
of a confederacy, e.g. the Athen- 
ians or Spartans (i. 25, 38, 120; 
ili. 67, etc.), (2) the leaders of 
an armed force; but in various 
special senses. In ii. 11 ἥγεμών 
is used, in a speech, of persons 
who are called στρατηγοί as 
the more technical term in the 
narrative (ii. 10 fin.), In i. 128 
Pausanias uses it of himself as 
a finer word for στρατηγύς, ‘com- 
mander’; often of the commander 
of allied troops in a barbarous 
or foreign country, ii. 953 iii. 
105,107; vii. 58 med.: cp. i. 4. 


Θράκης (τὰ ἐπί, of ἐπί), ‘the 
Thracian border,’ means the 
Greek colonies which fringed 
the coast of Thrace. The same 
meaning might have been ex- 
pressed by Θρᾳκιῶται on the 
analogy of Σικελιῶται, ᾿Αμπρα- 
κιῶται, x.7.A,, the Greek inhabi- 
tants of Sicily, Ambracia, etc. 
ἐπί in τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης may mean 
‘ bordering on’ (v. 34 Aémpeor... 
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κείμενον ἐπὶ τῆς Λακωνικῆς καὶ 
τῆς λείας) or may be used 
as with the gen. after verbs of 
motion, meaning ‘towards,’ ‘on 
the way to.’ 

Thucydides does not happen 
to use the expression of any 
place E. of Thasos, but that it 
might have been used of any 
place on the Thracian coast is 
shown by Herodotus, vi. 33 
εἰσὶ δὲ ἐν τῇ Εὐρώπῃ αἵδε τοῦ 
Ἑλλησπόντου: Χερσόνησόςτε.... 
καὶ Πέρινθος καὶ τὰ τείχεα τὰ ἐπὶ 
Θρηΐκης καὶ Σηλυβρίη τε καὶ 
Βυζάντιον. 


καίτοι, though it sometimes, like 
ἀλλά, directly opposes two con- 
ceptions (i. 10, iv. 85), often 
implies no opposition to the 
preceding words, but merely 
carries on the argument: ‘ but 
surely,’ ‘yet surely.’ Cp.i. 86; 
ii. 39, 64; iii, 39; vi. 80. 


κατασκευή --ταῦτα οἷς κατεσκεύα- 
σταίτι. Hence ini. 10 τῆς κατα- 
σκευῆς τὰ ἐδάφη, ‘the foundations 
of the buildings,’ κατασκευή = 
‘that with which a site is fitted 
out or furnished’; in ii. 5, 14, 
16, 38, 65, 97; vi. 17, 31, 46 
it means that with which a 
house or palace, estate, ship, 
temple, country is fitted out; 
furniture, stock or farm-build- 
ings, ornaments, treasure, means 
of defence. 


καὶ ὥς, ‘even in that case’ some- 
times =‘ 27 any case,’ and refers 
to a case not mentioned in the 
context but indirectly implied in 
it: sometimes even the opposite 
of ‘the case’ just mentioned. 


Glossary (καὶ ὥς ----νέμειν). 


See note oni. 44,1. 9 : andcom- 
pare viii. 51 καὶ of μὲν τὸν τει- 
χισμόν τε παρεσκευάζοντο, καὶ 
é« τοῦ τοιούτου καὶ ὧς μέλλουσα 
(‘even if nothing of the kind 
had happened’) Σάμος θᾶσσον 
ἐτειχίσθη. 

In vii. 74 καὶ ὥς has the 
natural meaning ‘even thus,’ 
i.e. ‘after waiting till the morn- 
ing’: in iii. 33; viii. 56, 87 the 
meaning may be ‘even thus,’ 
but ‘in any case’ gives a better 
sense. 


κίνδυνος, κινδυνεύω, may be ap- 
plied to all degrees of danger 
from the greatest to the least: 
but in a few passages of Thucy- 
dides the words are used where 
we should have expected some 
stronger word, and imply im- 
minent peril of destruction. 
κίνδυνος is properly not ‘danger’ 
but ‘putting to the risk,’ 
‘taking the chance of’ some- 
thing, and so ‘crisis’: hence it 
may mean in any particular 
context ‘risk of the worst.’ 

So i. 20 βουλόμενοι δὲ πρὶν 
ἐυλληφθῆναι δράσαντές τι καὶ 
κινδυνεῦσαι : κινδυνεῦσαι means 
‘take the chance of death, not 
of capture which Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton took for 
granted: i. 32 μέγας ὁ κίνδυνος 
εἰ ἐσόμεθα ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ‘we may 
fear the worst if we once fall 
into their hands’; zo¢ ‘there is 
great danger of falling into their 
hands’: iii. 59 διότι καὶ τοῦ 
βίου ὁ κίνδυνος ἔγγὺς per’ αὐτοῦ, 
the Plataean speakers are in 
‘danger of their lives’ already, 
but mean that when they have 
finished their speech the ques- 


L2 





tion of life or death will be 
finally decided. 

So ii. 11 és κίνδυνόν τινα ἥξειν, 
‘find themselves in some critical 
position’; cp. ii. 100: ii, 24 περὶ 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ κινδύνου, ‘72 case of 
the same crisis, i.e. an attack 
on Athens by sea: iii. 28 εἴ τ᾽ 
ἀπομονωθήσονται τῆς ἐυμβάσεως, 
κινδυνεύσοντες, ‘their position 
would be critical, i.e. ‘they 
would be in great peril.’ 


μὲν οὖν in Thucydides does not 
mean ‘nay rather’; the two 
particles have each a distinct 
meaning, μέν answering to a δέ 
(or μέντοι) following, and οὖν 
connecting what follows with 
what precedes: as μέν can 
seldom be translated, the ex- 
pression means simply ‘so 
then, ‘therefore, ‘now,’ or the 
like. E.g. 1. 32 τὴν μὲν οὖν 
γενομένην ναυμαχίαν, «.7.A.: 
i. 49 ταύτῃ μὲν οὖν οἱ Κορίνθιοι 
καὶ οἱ ξύμμαχοι ἡσσῶντο, ‘in 
this quarter then. 


νέμειν, νέμεσθαι, mean strictly 
speaking to enjoy, reap the 
fruits of; not necessarily to 
inhabit or to possess ; though of 
course of νέμοντες or of νεμόμενοι 
are often used of the actual in- 
habitants or possessors; as in 
i. 2, ‘cultévating’: i. 84, ‘enjoy 
the blessings of’: i. 100, ‘enjoyed 
the profits, of markets and 
mines. 

The precise meaning may 
be seen from i. 58 τοῖς τ᾽ 
ἐκλιποῦσι τούτοις THs ἑαυτοῦ γῆς 
τῆς Μυγδονίας περὶ τὴν Βόλβην 
λίμνην ἔδωκε νέμεσθαι, ἕως ἂν ὃ 
πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους πόλεμος 7: ‘to 
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live from’; the Chalcidians 
dwelt in Olynthus but had the 
use of land belonging to Per- 
diccas; νέμεσθαι limits ἔδωκε. 
The distinction between νέμειν 
and οἰκεῖν is clear from v. 42 
μηδετέρους οἰκεῖν τὸ χωρίον ἀλλὰ 
κοινῇ νέμειν : cp. ii. 27; iii, 88 ; 
the distinction between νέμεσθαι 
and ἔχειν or κεκτῆσθαι is clear 
from the sense of passages like 
v. 31 Ἠλείων παρακληθέντων 
ὑπὸ Λεπρεατῶν és ξυμμαχίαν ἐπὶ 
τῇ ἡμισείᾳ τῆς γῆς καὶ λυσάντων 
τὸν πόλεμον, Ἠλεῖοι τὴν γῆν 
νεμομένοις αὐτοῖς τοῖς Λεπρεά- 
ταις τάλαντον ἔταξαν τῷ Διὶ τῷ 
᾿Ολυμπίῳ ἀποφέρειν ; cp. iii. 68 
ἐνέμοντο Θηβαίσι, some Theban 
citizens farmed the land from 
the Theban state; iv. 92 ; v. 41. 


νέος, νεώτερος, νεωτερίζω. νέον, 
νεώτερον, have in Pindar, Aes- 
chylus and Herodotus begun to 
acquire the meaning ‘strange,’ 
‘evil’ Hence innocent-looking 
words like νεωτερίζω, to in- 
novate, ‘act with some degree 
of novelty,’ are used in Thucy- 
dides and later writers by a 
quaint litotes for all kinds of 
violent or revolutionary actions 
on the part of individuals or 
states’. Here asin many other 
cases the impossibility of trans- 
lating adequately is apt to make 
us insensible to the delicacy and 
subtlety of the Greek expression. 
Such phrases are often used 
of the revolt of an Athenian 
dependency or the reduction of 





a free dependency to subjection, 
i. 58,973 111. 11; iv. 51, 108; 
of a revolt of the Helots and 
the possible overthrow of the 
Lacedaemonian state, iv. 41, 
55, 80; v.14; of deserting an 
alliance and going over to the 
enemy, i, 102; ii. 73. 

In 1. 132 οὐδ᾽ ds... ἠξίωσαν 
véewrepdv τι ποιεῖν ἐς αὐτόν, ‘to 
take any unusual measure against 
Pausanias’ means to put him in 
prison: in v. 50 ἐδόκει τι νέον 
ἔσεσθαι, ‘something serious was 
expected,’ means the forcible 
breaking up of the Olympic 
games by the Lacedaemonians: 
in vii. 87 αἱ νύκτες ἐπιγιγνόμεναι 
τοὐναντίον μετοπωριναὶ καὶ ψυ- 
χραὶ τῇ μεταβολῇ ἐς ἀσθένειαν 
ἐνεωτέριζον, ‘the autumn nights 
were cold and the extremes of 
temperature engendered violent 
disorders?’ relates to the mi- 
series of the Athenian captives 
in the quarries at Syracuse; in 
li. 6 μηδὲν νεώτερον ποιέϊν περὶ 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν, ‘do nothing rash 
about their Theban prisoners,’ 
=not to kill them on the spot. 


νόμος, νόμιμον, παρανομεῖν, κιτιλ. 
νόμος (which does not occur at 
all till Hesiod, though we find 
εὐνομία in Hom. Od. xvii. 
487) means originally not law 
but custom; and long after 
it had become common in 
the sense of ‘law’ it was used 
in all manner of less formal 
senses, custom, institution, un- 
written law, principle, etc. 





1 ‘The landlord hoped we should have a fortunate journey, and meet with no 
novelty on the road. A “novelty” in Spanish countries means a misfortune.’ Tylor, 


Anahuac, p. 34. 
» Jowett’s translation. 
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Often we cannot say whether 
the law referred to was written 
or unwritten ; e.g. i. 245 ii. 52; 
lil, 37 (cp. ii. 37 ἀκροάσει... 
τῶν νόμων καὶ μάλιστα αὐτῶν 
ὅσοι ἄγραφοι ὄντες, κ.τ.λ.). 

νόμιμα in i, 71, 773 Vv. 108, 
refers not to laws but to the 
ways and traditions of Athenian 
or Spartan administration, see 
Pp. 56,57, and note oni. 71, 1.10. 
τὸν νόμον in i. 77 (cp. iii, 46) 
is ‘ the reign of law’ in the deal- 
ings of Athens with her allies. 

νόμος and its derivatives are 
frequently applied to unwritten 
tules of international morality, 
1. 85 ἐπὶ δὲ τὸν διδόντα (δίκας) οὐ 
πρότερον νόμιμον ws ἐπ᾽ ἀδικοῦντα 
ἰέναι : iii. 58 6 δὲ νόμος τοῖς 
Ἕλλησι μὴ κτείνειν τούτους. 

In ii. 37, iii. 62, νόμοι or of 
νόμοι τε" institutions’ or ‘a con- 
stitution’: i, 40 τὸν νόμον μὴ 
καθιστάναι ὥστε τοὺς ἑτέρων 
ἀφισταμένους δέχεσθαι --΄ ἐο es- 
tablish the precedent.’ 

In i. 132 τῶν καθεστώτων 
νομίμων = only ‘established cus- 
toms’: in v. 105 τὸν νόμον (οὗ 
ἂν κρατῇ ἄρχειν), is a principle 
or rule of conduct: in vi. 16 
νόμῳ μὲν γὰρ τιμὴ τὰ τοιαῦτα, 
γμόμος means no more than 
‘common sentiment, almost 
‘convention’: in iii. g τὸ κα- 
θεστὸς τοῖς Ἕλλησι νόμιμον is 
the sentiment commonly enter- 
tained towards states who desert 
old allies for new. 


παράπλους, like παραπλεῖν, seems 
everywhere in Thucydides to 
mean ‘a coasting voyage,’ see 
vii. 50, where ἐν τῷ παράπλῳ, 
παραπλεύσαντες are used of a 





voyage along the N. coast of 
Libya, and περαιωθέντες of 
crossing to Sicily. 

In i. 36 τῆς τε γὰρ Ἰταλίας 
καὶ Σικελίας καλῶς παράπλου 
κεῖται (ἡ ἸΚορκύρα), cp. i. 44, 
this meaning seems inappro- 
priate, as the voyage to Italy 
and Sicily was not a ‘coasting 
voyage’ after Corcyra; and 
παράπλους might be translated 
‘reaching by sea’ as πάροδος in 
lil. 92; iv. 82, 108, means 
‘reaching by land.’ But here 
too παράπλους probably means 
‘the way to Sicily aiong the 
coast of Greece’ as far as Cor- 
cyra, opposed to the direct 
voyage from the Peloponnese 
across the ‘Sicilian sea’; cp. 
vi. 13 τοὺς Σικελιώτας οἷσπερ 
νῦν ὅροις χρωμένους πρὸς ἡμᾶς... 
τῷ τε ᾿ἸΙονίῳ κόλπῳ παρὰ γῆν ἤν 
τις πλέῃ, καὶ τῷ Σικελικῷ διὰ 
πελάγους. 


πρεσβευτήξ, plur. πρέσβεις, is used 
in a much wider sense than our 
‘ambassador’ or even ‘ envoy.’ 
Every Greek city was in theory 
an independent and sovereign 
state: yet many of them, as in 
the Athenian empire and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy,were 
bound by closer political ties 
than the ‘ countries’ of modern 
Europe are. 

Thus πρέσβεις is used not 
only of ‘ambassadors’ between 
e.g. Athens and Sparta, but 
of ‘commissioners’ sent from 
Athens to her independent allies 
(to Mitylene, iii, 3, 5), or 
of a ‘deputation ’ from a depen- 
dent ally to Athens (from Po- 
tidaea, 1. 58, or from Mitylene 
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after its capture, iii. 28, 36, 49) : 
and it is the regular word for 
the ‘deputies’ or ‘representa- 
tives’ of the Peloponnesian 
allies who formed the council 
of the confederacy. 

Further, πρέσβεις is applied 
to ‘a deputation’ sent by the 
oligarchical conspirators at Sa- 
mos to the home government, 
viii. 49, 53; and is used of 
‘commissioners’ sent by the 
oligarchical government at 
home to the revolted fleet at 
Samos, viii. 76. πρέσβεις may be 
sent simultaneously from the 
victorious and the defeated and 
exiled party in a revolution, as 
at Argos, v. 82; they may be 
sent from or to, not a govern- 
ment, but a general in command 
of an expedition, iii. 32; v. 84; 
vi. 81; viii. 32; or they may be 
sent in secret to an enemy to 
make complaints or propdése 
defection, i. 67 ; viii. 5. 

Once more, πρέσβεις is used 
of persons not officially ac- 
credited at all; i. 28,1. 2, where 
see note: cp. ii. 67, where a 
citizen of a neutral state (’Ap- 
yetos ἰδίᾳ Πόλλις), who is not 
actually called a πρεσβευτής, ac- 
companies Spartan and Corin- 
thian envoys who are seeking 
help from the King. 

πρεσβευτής must not be con- 
founded with κῆρυξ : πρέσβεις 
were not inviolable even in the 


imprison the πρέσβεις from the 
new oligarchical government in 
Corcyra. A formal ‘ embassy ’ in 
our sense was accompanied in 
time of war by a ‘herald’; ep. 
the phrase κήρυκα καὶ πρεσβείαν 
μὴ προσδέχεσθαι (ii. 12; ν. 80). 


πρόφασις is twice used emphatic- 
ally for the veal, as opposed to 
the pretended, motive or cause’, 
i, 23 τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἀληθεστάτην 
πρόφασιν, ἀφανεστάτην δὲ λόγῳ, 
KT. 2 Vi. 6 ἐφιέμενοι μὲν τῇ 
ἀληθεστάτῃ προφάσει τῆς πάσης 
ἄρξειν, βοηθεῖν δὲ ἅμα εὐπρεπῶς 
βουλόμενοιτοῖς ἑαυτῶν ξυγγενέσι. 
In other places, πρόφασις 
means, quite as emphatically, 
‘ pretext,’ ‘excuse’: e.g. vi. 33 
πρόφασιν μὲν ᾿Εγεσταίων fup- 
μαχίᾳ καὶ Λεοντίνων κατοικίσει, 
τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς Σικελίας ἐπιθυμίᾳ. 
In others again where there 
is nothing in the context to 
colour the proper meaning, it 
is simply ‘plea’ or ‘motive’ 
alleged truly or falsely: e.g. 
1. 133 ἐρωτῶντες τὴν πρόφασιν 
τῆς ἱκετείας : iii, 13 τοιαύτας 
ἔχοντες προφάσεις καὶ αἰτίας... 
ἀπέστημεν. 


σαφής means ‘ manifest,’ ‘ clear,’ 
‘certain,’ but with the article, 
τὸ σαφές, it means ‘the truth’: 
i. 22 ὅσοι δὲ βουλήσονται τῶν τε 
γενομένων τὸ σαφὲς σκοπεῖν, 
κιτιλοῖ iii, 29 βουλόμενοι δὲ τὸ 


states to which they were sent, σαφὲς εἰδέναι κατέπλευσαν és 
cp. iii. 72, where the Athenians Ἔμβατον τῆς “Epv@paias . . ., 








1 The idea in these places probably is ‘if they had openly said what they really 
meant’; of course πρόφασις cannot mean ‘real motive.’ Cp. Dem. De Cor. 156 
(201), probably an imitation of Thucydides, ὅτι τὴν μὲν GANG} πρόφασιν τῶν πραγμάτων 
«os ἀπεκρύπτετο. 
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πυθόμενοι δὲ τὸ σαφὲς ἐβουλεύ- 
ovro ἐκ τῶν παρόντων : vi. 60 
τὸ δὲ σαφὲς οὐδεὶς οὔτε τότε οὔτε 
ὕστερον ἔχει εἰπεῖν περὶ τῶν 
δρασάντων τὸ ἔργον... ὃ δὲ 
δῆμος ὃ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἄσμενος 
λαβών, ὡς Gero, τὸ σαφές, #.7.A. 
(Bétant). 


σῶμα, σώματα (‘lives,’ ‘men,’ 
‘persons ἢ) is used in Thucydides 
with the associations of— 

(1) personal service ; i. 121 τοῖς 
σώμασι τὸ πλέον ἰσχύουσα ἢ τοῖς 
χρήμασιν: i. 141 σώμασί τε 
ἑτοιμότεροι οἱ αὐτουργοὶ τῶν ἂν- 
θρώπων ἢ χρήμασι πολεμεῖν: 

(2) {278 or personal security ; i. 17 
τύραννοι... τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν μόνον 
προορώμενοι ἔς τε τὸ σῶμα καὶ ἐς 
τὸ τὸν ἴδιον οἶκον αὔξειν, κιτ.λ., 
i. 136 καὶ ἅμα αὐτὸς μὲν ἐκείνῳ 
χρείας τινὸς καὶ οὐκ ἐς τὸ σῶμα 
σώζεσθαι ἐναντιωθῆναι: 

(3) personal enjoyment or Ζ72- 
dulgence : vi. 15 φοβηθέντες yap 
αὐτοῦ (Alcibiades) of πολλοὶ τὸ 
μέγεθος τῆς τε κατὰ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ 
σῶμα παρανομίας ἐς τὴν δίαιταν : 
—This may also be the meaning 
in i. 17 quoted above :— 

(4) personal equipment; vi. 17 
οὐδεὶς... οὔτε τὰ περὶ τὸ σῶμα 
ὅπλοις ἐξήρτυται οὔτε τὰ ἐν τῇ 
χώρᾳ νομίμοις κατασκευαῖς. 


σωφροσύνη, σώφρων, σωφρονεῖν. 
The original idea of these words 
is ‘ sound-mindedness.’ They 
are applied in Thucydides (2) 





rather to states than to indi- 
viduals‘, (4) rather to intellec- 
tual than to moral virtue. Often: 
we can hardly avoid the trans- 
lation ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ prudence’: 
but σωφροσύνη means more than 
these : it is the wisdom or pru- 
dence which not only sees the 
right course, but is not drawn 
away from it by any violent 
feeling. There is perhaps no 
Greek word which it is so im- 
possible to translate by any one 
English word ἡ: and whether an 
English word is right or wrong 
in any particular place depends 
on the colour given by the 
context, 

σωφροσύνη in the Corcyraean 
speech, i. 32 ἡ δοκοῦσα ἡμῶν 
πρότερον σωφροσύνη, τὸ μὴ ἐν 
ἀλλοτρίᾳ ξυμμαχίᾳ τῇ τοῦ πέλας 
γνώμῃ ξυγκινδυνεύειν : cp. i. 37 
φασὶ δὲ ξυμμαχίαν διὰ τὸ σῶφρον 
οὐδενός πω δέξασθαι =the ἐἶέδεγε- 
tion or wise moderation or calm 
good-sense which leads a country 
to renounce the advantages ofan 
alliance in view of the embarrass- 
ments to which it may lead. 

In i. 84 σωφροσύνη ἔμφρων, 
the name given by Archidamus 
to what the Corinthians called 
sluggishness, is ‘¢rae good sense 
and discretion®” Further on, 
in the words τὸ μὲν ὅτι αἰδὼς 
σωφροσύνης πλεῖστον μετέχει, 
and {wv χαλεπότητι σωφρονέ- 
στερον (παιδευόμενοι) ἢ ὥστε (τῶν 
νόμων) ἀνηκουστεῖν (note, 1. 11), 





τ Σωφροσύνη is the characteristic virtue of an aristocratic form of government, iii. 


62, 823 viii. 24, 53, 64. 


2 © Self-control’ (compare ἐγκράτεια) is really a modern equivalent, not a transla- 
tion, and emphasises an idea which is latent in the Greek. ‘Soberness’ comes nearest. 


3 Jowett’s translation. 
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σωφροσύνη is " dutifulness’ or 
‘the spirtt of loyalty’ which 
knows its place and submits to 
discipline ?. 

καὶ ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ σωφροσύνην ἔχετε 
in i. 68 means ‘your simple 
confidence in other people gives 
you sobriety (as a state) : i. e.it 
makes you dignified in your 
action; you are calm when 
others would be restless and 
‘alarmist.’ 

In i. 79, where it is said of 
Archidamus ἀνὴρ καὶ ξυνετὸς 
δοκῶν εἶναι καὶ σώφρων there is 
a slight contrast, as between 
two qualities which are not 
always combined, ‘both able 
and prudent’ or ‘wise’; i. 120 
ἀνδρῶν σωφρόνων ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ 
ἀδικοῖντο, ἡσυχάζειν = ‘reason- 
able men will remain at peace ’- 
εἰ σωφρονοῦσι ini. 40 is ‘if they 
are discreet’: but it is not 
easy to see exactly what Stheni- 
laidas means by ἢν σωφρο- 
νῶμεν in i. 86: he is certainly 
not recommending prudence or 
discretion. The simple mean- 
ing, ‘if we are of a sound mind,’ 
here implies either, ‘if we 
behave like reasonable men,’ 
or ‘if we are honest’ or ‘true- 
hearted’: or, as we should say, 
‘if we do our duty.’ 


τέχνη is used in Thucydides of the 
‘ professional skill’ of the physi- 
cian (ii. 47) or, as often, of the 
seaman. In i. 71 ἀνάγκη δ᾽ 
ὥσπερ τέχνης ἀεὶ τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμενα 
κρατεῖν, ὥσπερ τέχνης = “ας in 





a profession” : in 142---τὸ δὲ ναυ- 
τικὸν τέχνης ἐστὶν ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλο 
τι,--- τέχνης ἐστίν --" ἐξ a matter 
of trained skill,’ 

τέχνη means not ‘art,’ which 
suggests what we call ‘the fine 
arts,’ but ‘the arts’; émm«y, 
γεωργική, ἰατρική, and so on. 


τιμωρία in Thucydides has the 
older meaning ‘ help,’ as well as 
that commoner in later writers, 
‘vengeance’ or ‘ punishment’ - 
cp. i. 25, 38, 124, etc. 


ts. τι is used, chiefly in the 
phrase τι αὐτῶν, with some em- 
phasis or irony, as we say 
‘a little’ when we mean ‘a good 
deal.’ 

i. 34 καὶ ὑμῖν ἔστω τι τεκμή- 
ριον ἃ πρὸς ἡμᾶς τοὺς ξυγγενεῖς 
δρῶσιν, ‘a pretty clear indica- 
tion’; i. 76 ἄλλους γ᾽ ἂν οὖν 
οἰόμεθα τὰ ἡμέτερα λαβόντας 
δεῖξαι ἂν μάλιστα εἴ τι μετριάζο- 
μεν, ‘whether we are reasonable 
or not’: i. 83 οἵπερ δὲ καὶ τῶν 
ἀποβαινόντων τὸ πλέον ἐπ᾽ ἀμφό- 
τερα τῆς αἰτίας ἕξομεν, οὗτοι καὶ 
καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν τι αὐτῶν προΐδωμεν, 
‘take a little thought for the 
consequences.’ 


τότε frequently in Thucydides 
cannot be translated ‘ then,’ but 
refers to an earlier occasion pre- 
sumed to be in the recollection 
of the reader and nearly always 
mentioned previously—often a 
long way back—by the writer: 
‘once’ or ‘as mentioned above.’ 





1 In Xen. Oecon. 7, 14, where the young wife says ἐμὸν δ᾽ ἔφησεν ἡ μήτηρ ἔργον 
elvat σωφρονεῖν, and the husband replies, vai μὰ AC, ὦ γύιαι, καὶ γὰρ καὶ ἐμοὶ 


ὁ πατήρ, the meaning is simply ‘to be good.’ 
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i. LOI πλεῖστοι δὲ τῶν Ἑϊἱλώτων 
ἐγένοντο οἱ τῶν παλαιῶν Μεσ- 
σηνίων τότε δουλωθέντων ἀπό- 
Ὕονοι is one of the strongest 
instances. We may suppose that 
tére had come to have an idio- 
matic sense, ‘ priore illo tempore’ 
or ‘noto illo tempore’: or we 
may refer τότε to some slight hint 
of time (as here to παλαιῶν) in the 
preceding or following words: 
see Jowett on viii. 62, 3. 


φρουροί means not only a garrison 
in a fortified place, but troops 
sent to protect any town or dis- 
trict: e.g. Leucadia in iii. 94; 
in v. 2 φρουροί is used of the 
Athenian force blockading 
Scione. Thus in i. 26 φρουροί 
are sent from Corinth to Epi- 
damnus before there is any 
fear of the place being blockaded 
by the Corcyraeans. φρουρὰν 
φαίνειν is a regular phrase in 
Xenophon for ‘ proclaiming a 
levy’ at Lacedaemon. 


ὡς ἕκαστος, ὡς ἕκαστοι, ‘severally,’ 





‘ gradually, ‘in various ways,’ 
differs in meaning according to 
the context: from which a verb 
is to be supplied. 

So in i. 3 οἱ δ᾽ οὖν ὡς 
ἕκαστοι Ἕλληνες -. κληθέντες 
τ οἱ (ὡς ἕκαστοι ἐκλήθησαν 
Ἕλληνες) κληθέντες Ἕλληνες, 
‘those tribes who one by one 
acquired the name of Greeks’: 
i. I5 κατ᾽ ἀλλήλους δὲ μᾶλλον 
ds ἕκαστοι οἱ ἀστυγείτονες ἐπολέ- 
μουν, ‘made war independently.’ 

The origin and meaning of 
the phrase may be gathered 
from passages in which a verb is 
actually supplied: Hdt. i. 29 
ἀπικνέονται és Σάρδις... ἄλλοι τε 
οἱ πάντες ἐκς τῆς Ἑλλάδος σοφι- 
oral... ὡς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν ἀπικ- 
νέοιτο, καὶ δὴ καὶ Σόλων: Thuc. 
i. 98: v. I καὶ οἱ μὲν Δήλιοι 
᾿Ατραμμύτιον Φαρνάκου δόντος 
αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ ῴκησαν, οὕτως 
ὡς ἕκαστος ὥρμητο: i. 93 οἱ 
γὰρ θεμέλιοι παντοίων λίθων 
ὑπόκεινται καὶ οὐ ξυνειργασμένων 
ἔστιν 4, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστοί ποτε 
προσέφερον. 


GREEK WORDS AND GRAMMAR. 


N.B.— The Arabic numerals refer to the pages of Part 77; 


the Roman 


numerals to the pages of the Introduction to Fart 7. 


Accusative, cognate, or internal, 
39, 43; ‘ accusativus pendens,’ 42. 

Anacoluthon, 151 ff.; see Construc- 
tion, changes of. 

Antithesis, imperfect, 105. 

Aorist, inceptive, 11, 12, 22, 743 see 
141-142; iterative, 61, 73; op- 
posed to present, 43 ; used of con- 
tinuous action,141; = English per- 
fect, 84; = English pluperfect,101; 
aorist participle, time indicated 
by, 87; see 142-143. 

Article, substantive without the, 11, 
12, 17, 50, 573; points a contrast, 
77, 88; position of, 44, 103. 

Assimilation or attraction, 8, 9, 77, 
83. 

ἄγειν, 99. 

ἄγος, τὸ τῆς θεοῦ, 97. 

ἀδύνατα = ἀδύνατον, 9. 

αἰσθάνεσθαι, 63. 

αἰτία, 28, 109; see 156. 

ἀκταῖαι πόλεις, XCi. 

ἄλλοθεν, 26. ἢ 

ἄλλος, 93. 

ἀλλότριος, 6ο. 

ἄν with optat., 16, 44, 94; see 146- 
147; ἄν with impf. indic., 47, 
66 ; see 147. 

ἀναγκαῖος, 10, 60, 74; see 156. 

ἀναδιδάσκειν, | 56. 

ἀναπείθειν, 156, 

Guanine: 60. 
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ἀνίημι, 66. 

ἀνίστημι, ἀνάστασις, 100, 102. 

ἀντίπαλος, 94, 111. 

ἄξιος, 60. 

ἀξίωσις, 42. 

ἀόριστος, 106. 

ἄπορον, 103. 

ἀποστερεῖν, 48» 59, 103. 

ἀπράγμων, ἀπραγμοσύνη, 156, 157. 

ἄρα; 

ἀρετή, 40, 139; 546 157; xxviil, 

ἄρτι, 52. 

ἄρχειν, ἄρχεσθαι, 8, 113; see 141. 

ἀσφαλής, ἀσφάλεια, 59. 139. 

ἄστυ, distinguished from πόλις, 94. 

ἀτειχίστων ὄντων, 9. 

αὐτοκράτωρ, 98. 

αὐτός, position of, 43, 59, 89, 92, 
953 special uses of, 21, 77, 86, 87, 
88, 91; see 140. 

ἀφίστασθαι, 43. 


βίαιος, cxxix, 
βοηθεῖν, βοήθεια, 71, 89; see 158. 
βουλεύω, 142. 


Comparative, uses of the, 41, 58, 88, 
94, 102. 

Conditional sentences, 47, 93; sce 
145-147. 

Construction, changes of, 21, 28, 
33, 50, 62, 99, 102; see 152 ff. 
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Constructions, blending or confusion 
of, 21, 48, 58; see 153. 

Constructions, parallelism of dif- 
ferent, 26, 48, 71, 77, 110; see 
151-152. 


γάρ, reference slightly obscure, 15, 
20, 22, 53, 93, 109; anticipatory, 
103. 


γέρας, 20. 

γιγνώσκω, 159. 

γνώμη, 60, 60-61, 62, 66; see 158-- 
159. 

γνώμην ποιεῖσθαι, 100; see 159. 

γνώμης ἁμαρτάνειν, 40; see 159. 

γοῦν, 10; see 159. 


Dative, of circumstance or cause, 11, 
39; see 122; of interest, 13, 65, 
126; other senses of, 42, 65; 
different senses of, parallel, 105. 

‘Dynamic’ use of middle, 140. 

δέ, 19; =8 οὖν, 27. See μέν. 

δεῖν, 66. 

δῆθεν, 99. 

δημιουργοί, 52. 

διά, with gen., 22, 46; with accusa- 
tive, 68, 72; in composition, 23. 

διαγωνίζεσθαι, 44-45, 122-123. 

διαιρετός, 73. 

διὰ πλείονος, 95. 

διαφέροντα, 6ο. 

διεκπλεῖν, 48; διέκπλους, 150. 

δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, δίκαι ξυμβόλαιαι, 
43, 67, 127 ff 

δικαίωμα, δικαίωσις, δικαιῶ, 159. 

δουλόω, in political sense, 86. 

δ᾽ οὖν, 159-160. 

δύναμις, 93. 

δυνατός, in political sense, gt. 


ἐᾶν, 35. . 
ἔγγύτατα, |xxvii. 
ei, with optative, and indic. in apo- 


dosi, 93; see 145-146; with 
future indic., 39, 40, 69, 953 see 
14 


εἰ κα and καὶ εἰ, 44. 

εἰκός, 12. 

εἴπερ καί, 59. 

ἐκεῖνος, without article, 40. 
ἐκπολιορκεῖν, 100. 


ἐκπρεπῶς, 122. 

ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, το. 

ἑλληνοταμίαι, 83. 

ἐν ᾧ, 26, 94. 

ἐν τοῖς πλεῖσται, 140. 

ἐν τοῖς πρῶτοι, 133 566 139-140. 

ἐν τούτῳ, 43, 71. 

ἐπακούω, 50. 

ἐπείγεσθαι, 71. 

ἐπεξιέναι, ἐπεξελθεῖν, 61, 73; see 
160. 

ἐπιβάται, 18, 50. 

ἐπιβουλεύειν, 40; see 160. 

ἐπιδημιουργοί, 52. 

ἐπιέναι, 64. 

ἐπί, 62; in composition, 62. 

ἐπὶ Θρᾷκης, of, τά, 525 see τότ. 

ἐπιμαχία, 47. 

ἐπὶ πλεῖστον, 9, το. 

ἐπὶ πλέον, etc., used as cases of sub- 
stantives, 151. 

ἐπίσκοποι, οἱ. 

ἐπιτείχισις, 108, 111, 137. 

ἐπιφανεῖς, of, cxxiv. 

ἐπιχρῆσθαι, 46. 

ἔργῳ, 160. 

ἔτι, 112. 

εὐήθεια, οΧχΙ. 

εὐθύνω, 82-83. 

εὐθύς, 52. 

εὑρίσκομαι, 53. 


Future, force of, 42, 112; with «i, 
39, 49, 69, 95; see 145. 


Genitive, absolute, with substantive 
to be supplied, 10, 11; objective, 
12; -- ἴῃ return for,’ I00; so- 
called ‘partitive,’ 53, 62; of pur- 
pose, 12; of reference, 41, 66, 
69, 103; dependent on relative 
or ws clause, 50, 58. 

Glosses, 75, 78, 82, 90, 97, 99, 124, 
131; cp. Part I, iv ff., 24, 72, 85. 


‘ Hysteron proteron,’ 109. 


Imperfect, force of, 88, 89; with ἄν, 
147. 

‘Inceptive’ aorist, 141-142. 

Infinitive, of purpose, 48; other 
senses of, 24, 69; loose construc- 
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tions of, 40, 41 (cp. 154), 43 58-- 
59, 93; for imperative, 154. 


ζεύγνυμι, 36. 
ζώννυμι, 36. 


ἡγεῖσθαι, 45, 88, 142. 
ἡγεμών, 92-93, 1003 see τότ. 


θέμιστες, 20. 
Θράκης, of ἐπί, τὰ ἐπί, 52; see τότ. 
Θρίωζε, go. 


ἱκνούμενον ἀνάλωμα, τό, 86, lxxxvi- 
lxxxvii. 
ἴσου, ov« ἀπὸ τοῦ, 112; 566 150. 


D , a 
καθαιρετέος, καθαιρετός, καθαιρεῖν, 


8. 

καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, etc., used as cases of 
substantives, 151. 

καθίστασθαι, 48. 

καί, ‘even,’ 67; ‘actually,’ 21; ‘at 
all,’ 21, 84, 148; ‘so,’ 24; with 
ὥσπερ, 104; ‘when,’ 49; with an- 
tecedent, 16, 110, 147-148; with 
antecedent and consequent, 40, 
148; anacoluthic, 64; slightly 
inaccurate, 71; qualifies whole 
clause, 66. See 147-148. 

καί τς. δέ, 16. 

καὶ εἰ and εἰ καί, 44. 

καὶ νῦν, 78. 

καίτοι, τότ. 

καὶ ὥς, 47; sce 161-162. 

κακοῦργος, CXXIX—CXXX. 

καλῶς =skilfully, 12. 

καλῶς κεῖσθαί τινος, 41. 

κατὰ ἔθνη -- ἔθνη καθ᾽ ἕκαστα, 11; cp. 
42. 

καταδύω, 48. 

κατάρχεσθαι, 33. 

κατασκευή, 17; sce 161. 

κατατίθεσθαι χάριν, 30. 

κηρύκειον, 50. 

κίνδυνος, κινδυνεύω, 162. 

κινεῖν, 78. 

κληθείς, καλούμενος, 1xxxvii. 

κοινόν, τό, 71. 

κρατεῖν, 40. 

κρώβυλος, 13. 

κωλύει, 113. 
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‘ Litotes,’ 163. 

Long sentences analysed, 9, 16, 53, 
102, 154. 

λογογράφοι, 25, xliv. 

λύγος, 64. 


MSS., possible omission in, 74; 
probable errors in numbers, 52- 
53, 65, 88, 96, 131-132; obvious 
errors in MSS., 155. 

Middle voice, see 140-141. 

Μαραθωνομάχαι, xiii. 

μαρτύριον, 65. 

μελετᾶν, 111, 112. 

μέν, δέ, 9, 14, 17, 87, 95-6; see 148- 
149. 

μὲν οὖν, 39, 162. 

μέντοι, LOI-102. 

μέρος τι, 8, 28. 

μέσα, τά, τῶν πολιτῶν, cxxiii ff. 

μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχειν, 105. 

μετέχειν, 73. 

μετοικία, 10, 118. 

μέχρι τοῦδε ὡρίσθω, 62. 

μή, 26, 67, 91. 

Μηδικά, τά, 46, 124-125. 

μοχθηρός, CXXX. 


Negative, redundant, 67. 

Nominativus pendens, 123. 

νέμειν, νέμεσθαι, 53, 87, 93, 126; 
see 162-163. 

νεωτερίζειν, 88; see 163. 

νομίζειν, 142. 

νόμος, νόμιμον, £.T.A., 62; see 163- 
164. 


ἐενηλασία, 113. 

ἐύμβολα, 43, 127. 
ἐυμβόλαιαι δίκαι, 67, 127. 
fvppopai, τορ. 

ἐυντυχία, 39. 


‘Only,’ to be supplied in English, 3, 
9, 12, 18, 152. 

Optative of repeated action, 48; 
after εἰ, with indicative in apo- 
dosi, 93; see 145-146; with ἄν, 
τό, 44, 945 See 146-147. 

Order of words, 59, 99, 102; see 
151; emphatic, 23, 58. 

οἱ δέ, 68; τοῖς δέ, 88. 
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οἰκιστής, 30. 

ὀργή, 943 ὀργῇ φέρειν, 36. 

ὅσος, 9, 18; see 150. 

ὅστις, = ὅς, xxvii. 

ὅταν =‘as long as,’ 41, 111. 

οὐδέ, μηδέ, τι, 42; 566 147. 

οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἴσου, 112; see 150. 

ove ἐλάσσους, 112; see 149; οὐκ 
ἐλάσσω, 94. 

ove ἐλάχιστον, το. 

οὐχ ὁμοίως, μὴ ὁμοίως, το; see 150. 

οὐχ ὅσος, 150. 

οὐ μᾶλλον ἤ, 150. 

οὐ μὴν οὐδέ, 71 ; see 150. 

οὐ... τὸ πλέον... ἤ, 16; See 
150. 

οὐ τοσοῦτον . . 

οὕτω καί, 143. 

οὐ τῶν ἀδυνατωτάτων, 12. 

οὐχ ἥκιστα, 149. 

οὐχ ἧσσον, 14, 47. 72; see 149. 

οὐχ ὅπως, 40. 

ὄψον, τού. 


. ὅσον, 149-150. 


Parallelism of different constructions, 
26, 48, 71, 77, 110; see 151-152. 

Parentheses, 9, 19, 22, 24, 53, 74+ 

Participles, emphatic, 15, 24, 42, 
45,89; see 143; subordination of, 
22, 36, 66; see 143-144; loose 
construction of, 39; predicative, 
in dat., 121; pecnliar use of neu- 
ter participle, 144-145; aorist 
participle, 142-143. 

Plural, force of, 86 (τὰς ἀνάγκας); of 
neuter adjectives, uses of, 8, 9. 
Possessive pronoun representing ob- 

jective genitive, 40, 60. 
Pregnant expressions, 49, 62, 75. 
Present, force of, 59, 77, 91- 
Proleptic use of words, 25, 63. 
πανήγυρις, 33. 
παραγίγνομαι, 118. 
παραλαμβάνω, go. 
παράπλους, 41; see 164. 
παρελθεῖν, 64. 
πάροδος, 99, 164. 
περί, 66; περὶ αὑτόν, 94; περὶ αὑτῷ, 

ρ-ύο. 
περιϊόντι τῷ θέρει, 36, 121. 
περίπλους, 159. 
περίπολοι, 80. 


πλεῖσται, ἐν τοῖς, 140. 

πλεον ἔχειν, 43; πλέω, τά, πλέον, τό, 
γι; see οὐ τὸ πλέον... ἤ. 

πλοῖα μακρά, 20, 

ποιεῖν and ποιεῖσθαι, 35, 58, 67, 113; 
see 141. 

ποιεῖσθαι γνώμην, 100. 

πολεμία, ἡἧ, LIT. 

πόλις ἀντίπαλος, III, 137. 

πονηρός, CXXX. 

πράσσειν and πράσσεσθαι, 86. 

πρέσβεις, 35, 92; see 164-165. 

mpo-, in composition, 93. 

προάγγελσις, 134. 

προβάλλομαι (? passive), 127. 

πρόβουλοι, lxxxiii, cxxii-cxxiii. 

προκατάρχεσθαι, 33. 

πρός, with dat. or gen., 54. 

προστίθεσθαι, 25, 

πρόφασις, 165. 

προφέρειν, 81. 

πρυτάνεις, 126, 133. 

πρῶτοι, ἐν τοῖς, 13; see 139-140. 


Redundant expressions, 66, 104. 
Relative, force of, 59, 69; attrac- 
tion (or assimilation) of, 9, 77, 83. 


Sense of words, varied in the same 
passage, 60. 

Subject, change of, 87, 153. 

Superlative, 8, 139. 

σαφής, τὸ σαφές, 27; see 165-166. 

σκευή, 14. 

σκυτάλη, TOO. 

σπονδαΐ, without article, 50, 57, 95- 

στρατηγοί, 52-53, xi, xiii, xc, cxiii, 
cxv. 

συμβόλων, δίκαι ἀπό : see ἐυμβόλαιαι 
δίκαι. 

σύνταξις, 83. 

σφάλλω, Cxxviii. 

σῶμα, 166. 

σωφροσύνη, σωφρονεῖν, σώφρων, 73, 
124; see 106-167. 


τε, TE... Kal, 9, 78, 102, 103; 
TE... οὔτε, 42. 

τάξασθαι, 87. 

τελευτᾶν és, 49. 

τέλη, τά, οἱ ἐν τέλει, CXVi. 

τέχνη, 62; see 167. 
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τίθεσθαι, 72. 

τιμή, 139. 

τιμωρία, 167. 

τις, Tt, 10, 72, IIL; see 167. 
τὸ 5é, 42. + 

τοσόσδε, 84. 

τότε, 167-168. 

τυγχάνω, 61, 93. 


ὑποζώματα, 36. 
ὕστερον πρότερον, 109. 


φανερός, 17. 
φόρος, 83; φόρου τάξις, Ἰχχχνὶϊ ff. 


φρουροί, 168. 


φυτεύειν, 9. 


χάριν κατατίθεσθαι, 30. 
χηλή, 55. 
χρεία, 39, 42, 139. 


, 


χρή, χρῆν, ἐχρῆν, 59, 66. 


ὠνητή, 93. 

ὧς, 15, with infin., 26. 

ὡς εἰπεῖν, 9. 

ὡς ἕκαστοι, 86, 89; see 168. 
ὥς (καὶ &s), 47; see 161-162. 
ὠφελία, 95; see 139. 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO NOTES, APPENDIX, GLOSSARY (PART ID), 
AND INTRODUCTION (PART 1). 
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N.B.— The Arabic numerals refer to the pages of Part 77; the Roman 
numerals to the pages of the Introduction to Part 7. 


Acanthus, cxi. 

Achaea, 90, ciii. 

Adeimantus, 53. 

Aegina, old war with Athens, 21, 
125, c; position under Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 57; massacre of 
Aeginetans, xxxl; supposed resi- 
dence of Thucydides in Aegina, 
XX, χχί. 

Aeneas Tacticus, xcix. 

Aetna, xvi. 

Alcibiades, descent from Alcmaeo- 
nidae, 133; name Lacedaemo- 
nian, xxxix; Alcibiades and 
Nicias, xiii, xxiv, Cxxvili. 

Alcinous, 33. 

Alcmaeon, 133. 

Alcmaeonidae, 98, 99, 133- 

Aliens, admission of, to citizenship, 
το; ‘alien acts,’ 113. 

Allies, Athenian, 23; disaffection 
among, 46; policy of Athens 
toward, 52, 63; the allies and 
the oligarchs, cxix-cxx. See Con- 
federacy of Delos; Athenian 
Empire. 

Ambassadors, 35, 64, 164-165. 

Ameinocles, Ixxii. 

Amphilochia, 7, 115-116. , 

Amphipolis, 30, 85, ciii, cvi, οχχίχ 5 
failure of Thucydides at, xi-xil, 
xxili-xxiv. 


Anaxagoras, li, liii—liv. 

Anaximander, liii. 

Anaximenes, liii. 

Andocides, general against Cor- 
cyra(?), Thucydides probably 
mistaken, 49; cp. 125, xcii—xciil. 

Andocides the orator (probably 
grandson of foregoing), account 
of the ‘terror’ in 417 compared 
with Thucydides, cxii; his name 
not given by Thucydides, cxvi. 

Antandrus, xci. 

Anthemocritus, 106. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, 10, xliv, 
Ixxv—lxxix. 

Antiphon, possible influence on 
Thucydides’ style, xxi, xxxv; 
praised by Thucydides, 157-158, 
cxix, cxxx; conduct of his party 
condemned, cxix-cxx. 

Apollo, oracles of, 30, 92, 96. 

Apollonia, 33. 

Arbitration, 35, 37, 44, 63. 

Arcadians, 16, 92. 

Archidamus, 69, 70-71 ; his forecast 
of the war, 107-108; his death 
not mentioned by Thucydides, 
civ. 

Archilochus, the poet, censured by 
Critias, lxiii. 

Archons, 98. 

Areopagus, attack on the, 85-86. 
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Argilus, xxxvii. 

Argos, foundation of Amphilochian 
Argos from, 7; neutrality of, 165 ; 
Argos and Sparta, 17, 62-63, 85, 
103, cvii. 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, xlii, xliv. 

Aristeus, 53, 55. 

Aristides, 78; 
lxxxvii. 

Aristocracies, ancient, passed over 
by Thucydides, 20; aristocratic 
feeling in Plato and Thucydides (?), 
exxx. See Oligarchy. 

Aristophanes, allusions to Thucy- 
dides, 24, xv (?); general relation 
to Thucydides, lxxxii; the Diasia, 
97; Pericles, 107; pay of dicasts, 
cxiv; illustrations of Thucydides, 
13, 72, 87, 92; politics of Aristo- 
phanes, cxix, cxxiv; mention of 
books in, lxix-Ixx. 

Aristotle, Politics, historical illus- 
trations of Thucydides, 20, 76, 
80, 90, 127; misunderstanding of 
Thucydides in (?), 71. 

[Aristotle], ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, dates 
in, 76, 85-86; Themistocles, 86 ; 
Cylon, 97, 99; δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων, 
128-129; differs from Thucydides 
about Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton, Ixxxii; about the Four Hun- 
dred, lxxxiii, cxii, cxix, cxxii- 
cxxlii; confirms Thucydides by 
not mentioning constitutional 
changes earlier in the war, cxiii. 

Armies, Greek, numbers of, 17, 118— 
119, Cvii-cviii; organisation of, 
evi; character of, 71, 108, cvii. 

Artaxerxes, 85, 105, Ixxiv. 

Asiatics, character of, from Hippo- 
crates, lxiv. 

Aspasia, 107. 

Asius, 116. 

Assembly, Athenian, 37, cxiii, cxxiii, 
cxxxi; Lacedaemonian, 56. 

Athenian empire, Thucydides’ di- 
gression on the rise of the, 84-85, 
exvii; began as a ‘leadership’ 
only, 66; contrasted with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, &5- 
56, Ix-Ixi; rule of allies under, 
68; Athenian justification of, 63; 
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tribute fixed by, 


forces and defences of, 71, 108- 
109, III, 112; judicial system, 
67-68, 127 ff., 1x; financial system, 
83, Ixxxvi-lxxxviii; map of, Part 
I, p. 56. 

Athenian empire, the second, 83, 
128-129. 

Athens, foreign policy of, 60, 80, 
84-85; cause of war with Pelo- 
ponnesians in 461, 88-89; in 433, 
106; military force of, 71, 89, 
108 ; prose literature at, xlii-xliii. 

Athens and Sparta, compared or 
contrasted, 12, 55-57, 61, 107— 
109, 111, lviii; lingering alliance 
between, after the Persian war, 
76, 87, lviii. 

Atreus, 5, I5. 

Attica, early history of, 10. 

Autonomy, 57, 86, 113. 


Bacchiadae, the, 32. 

Ballot, the, cxi. 

Barbarians, use of the word in 
Homer and Thucydides, 7, 11; 
interest of Thucydides in bar- 
barians, xxv. 

‘ Benefactors of the King,’ 100-101. 

Beroea, 54. 

Boeotarchs, the, cxi. 

Boeotia, 6, 10, 19. 

Books, booksellers, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Ixviii-lxx. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeans, Bottice, 
51. 

Brasidas, capture of Amphipolis, xii; 
honoured as ‘oecist’ of Amphi- 
polis, 30, xxiv. 

Brea, 30, 53. 

Breakwaters, 55. 

Burial, ancient customs of, xxxviii- 
xxxix, interest of Thucydides in, 
xxiv; used as ‘ ethnological’ ar- 
guments, 14. 


Cadmus of Miletus, xliv. 

Carians, 11, 14. 

Cart-tracks, width of ancient, 81. 

Catalogue, the Homeric, 5, 19. 

Chalcis, war with Eretria, 21; agree- 
ment with Athens, 68, xcv. 

Chalcidians of Thrace, 51. 
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Charmides, cousin of Andocides, 
exvi. 
Charon (the historian), xlvii, lxxiv. 


Chians, the, 23, 50, 52; interest of 


Thucydides in, xxiii. 
Chroniclers, early Greek, xliv—xlv ff. 
Chronology, Thucydides’ ideas of, 6, 
xxi; uncertainty of early chrono- 
logy, 6, xxix; beginnings of, lii; 
chronology of period between 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, 


76-77, 85, 88, 131-132; of life of 


Pausanias, 99-100; Themistocles, 
86; of Corcyraean and Corinthian 
war, 32, 36, 52, xciii; of revolt 
of Potidaea, 52; of preparations 
for Peloponnesian War, 95-96. 

Cicero, hasty citation of Thucydides, 
xxxiv ; illustrates Thucydides, cxx. 

Cimon, xxxv, xxxviii, lvii, cxxiv. 

Citizenship, 10. 

Cleisthenes, 133. 

Cleon and Thucydides, cxv, cxix, 
CXXV—Cxxvi, cxxix ff. 

Cleruchies, 86, Ixxxv, cxvii. 

Colonies, 7, 28 ff., 43, xxv. 

Colophon, 136. 

Comedy, Old, 116, cxx. 

Commerce, Greek, 43, 92. 

Compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy, commended by Thucy- 
dides, xxiti, cxxiii. 

Confederacy of Delos, foundation of, 
75, 76; removal of treasury, 83; 
tribute paid by, 83, Ixxxvi-lxxxvii. 
See Athenian empire. 

Confederacy, Peloponnesian, the, oli- 
garchy and democracy in, 23; in- 
dependent action of members, 35, 
57; refusal to help Samos, 30; 
division of interests in, 92; rela- 
tion to Athenian allies before the 
war, 36-38, 45-46; action of, in 
the war, 108; finances of, 71, 
109, 136-137; contrasted with 
the Athenian empire, 55-56, Ix- 
lxi; later Spartan dominion, 63, 
xvi, cii. 

‘Constitution of Athens’ [Aristotle]. 
See [Aristotle]. 

‘Constitution ofAthens,’ [Xenophon], 
illustrations of Thucydides from 
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61, 127, 1323; date and authorship, 
xlii; extracts from, lix-lxii. 
Constitutional changes, rare 

Athens, cxiii. 

Constitutional details, dwelt on by 
Thucydides, cxi ff.; neglected by 
Thucydides, cxv—cxvii. 

Corcyra, 29 ff.; character of the 
Corcyraeans, 32, 343 Corcyra 
and Corinth, 37 ff.; Corcyra and 
Athens, 37-38, xcvi; Corcyra and 
Themistocles, 103; wealth and 
forces of Corcyra, 34, 38, 5°; 
constitution of, 32; commercial 
position of, 43; Athenian expe- 
ditions to, 32, 49, 125, xcii~xcili ; 
Corcyraean revolution, xxv, xxix- 
Xxx, xcix, cli, οχχί. 

Corinth, ancient commercial and 
naval importance of, 20, Ixxii; 
Corinth and Corcyra, 29 ff.; Co- 
rinth and Athens, 46, 48, c; Corin- 
thian policy and speeches, 55-56, 
58, 61, 92, 108. 

Cratinus, 116, cxix, cxx. 

Cratippus, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

Critias, Lxii, Ixxi. 

Cyclades, the, 22. 

Cylon, 97, 133. 

Cynicism, attributed to Thucydides, 
xxvili, xxxi. 


at 


Damastes of Sigeum, Ixxiii. 

Dates, early, uncertainty of, 6, xxix. 

Decelea, 108. 

Delos, 83. 

Demagogues, cxxxi. 

Demes, xxxviii. 

Democles, li. 

Democracy, at Athens, cxiii, cxxxi ; 
at Argos, 63; at Corcyra, 32; at 


Epidamnus, 34; at Syracuse, 
exxi, cxxii; among allies of 
Sparta, 23; characteristics of 


Greek democracy, Ixvi, cxi; 
connexion of democracy with 
sea power, 80; contrasted with 
oligarchy, cxx, cxxili-cxxiv ; 
appreciated by Thucydides, cxx- 
cxxi; criticised by Thucydides, 
cxxi-cxxii. 
Democritus, Ixv—Ixviii. 
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Demosthenes (the orator), illustra- 
tions of Thucydides from, 65, 80, 
165; [Dem.] de Halon., 123, 127, 
129, 130. 

Demosthenes (the general), xc, xcii, 
evi-cvii, cxxvi-cxxvii. 

Demostratus, cxvi. 

Desertion of seamen, 109. 

Diasia, the, 97. 

Dicasts, pay of, cxiv. 

Didymus, xxxvii. 

Digressions, in Thucydides, 12, 75, 
84, 92. 

Diodorus, illustrations of Thucydides 
from, 33, 132, 135, civ. 

Diodotus, speech of, xxxi, Ixv—lxvi. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, liv. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the 
life of Thucydides, xx; on the 
peculiarity of Thucydides’ style, 
153; ‘various readings’ in, 113, 
146, xxix, cp. 126; on early 
Greek chroniclers, xliv—xlv. 

Diplomacy, ancient, 37, 50, 57, 64, 
78; 96-97, cxi. 

Discrepancies between Thucydides 
and Andocides and the Orators, 
ΟΧΙΪ, cxvi; Homer, 11, 13, 18, 19; 
Hellanicus, 6, lxxvi; Herodotus, 
6, 13-14, 25, 75, 98-99, 104 (?), 
133, 134-135; [Aristotle] ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων Πολιτεία, 1xxxti-lxxxiii, 
exxii-cxxiii; the Inscriptions, 
Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xcii-xciil. 

Dorians and Ionians, 95. 

Drachma, the Corinthian, 35. 

Draco, 97. 

Dress, old Athenian, 13,116; Athe- 
nian and Lacedaemonian, 14, 117. 


Early history in Thucydides, 5-8, 9, 
10, 12, 20; possible sources for, 
Ixxi-lxxx, 

Eclipses, 27, 28, 119-120. 

Eetionea, 81. 

Egesta, xcvi, cxvii. 

Elections, ancient and modern, cxiii, 
cxxiii. 

Empire, Athenian. 
empire. 

Empires, Barbarian, 68, xxv. 

Envoys, 35, 64, 164-165. 
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Ephors, the, 56, 69, 74-75, οχν, Cxvi. 

Ephorus, Ixxiv. 

Eretria, war with Chalcis, 21. 

Erythrae, 68. 

Esther, Book of, illustration of 
Thucydides from, Ioo. 

Eucles, xi, xl. 

Eucrates, lxxxix. 

Eugacon of Samos, 1xxiii. 

Eumenides, the, 99. 

Eupolis, cxx. 

Euripides, 1xxix-lxxx, cxxiii-cxxiv, 
ΟΧΧΧ. 

Eurymedon, battle of the, 86-87. 

Expeditions, mentioned by Thucy- 
dides and in the Inscriptions, 
lxxxix-xe, xciii-xciv. 


Festivals, at Sparta, 61. 

Finance, how far dealt with by 
Thucydides, cv; finances of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, 109, 
136-137; Athenian financial in- 
scriptions, lxxxy—lxxxix. 

‘Flag of truce,’ 50. 

Fleets, early Greek, 19, lxxii-lxxiii. 

‘Fortune’ (τύχη), conception of, in 
Thucydides, 109, xxviii, cxxvii; 
in Democritus, Ixvii. 

Fossils, noticed by early Greek 
writers, li. 

Founders, of colonies, 30. 

Four Hundred, revolution of the, 
Ixxxiii, | cxii-cxiii, © cxix-cxx, 
exxii-cxxiii, cxxv. 

‘Funeral oration’ of Gorgias, lv— 
lvi; of Pericles, cxx; of Pericles 
over those who fell at Samos, 
lix. 

Funeral rites. See Burial. 

Generals, Athenian, 52, 53, xi, xiii, 
Xiv, XC, CXXV, Cxxvi. 

‘Gentes’ (γένη), xxxvili-xxxix. 

Geographical descriptions in Thucy- 
dides, 47, xcvi-xcix. 

Gongylus, 135. 

Gorgias, xlii, ly-lvi. 

Grote, on Thucydides’ treatment of 
myths, 5; on parties at Epidam- 

nus, 34; argument from ‘the 

silence of Thucydides,’ disproved 
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by an inscription, Ixxxviii; on 

Thucydides and Nicias, cxxvi; on 

the demagogues, cxxxi. 
Gryneum, 135. 


Hagnon, 30, 91. 

Halieis, 88, xcv-xevi. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
spiracy of, 24, 1xxxii-lxxxiii. 

Hecataeus, xlv—xlvi, li, Ιχχ. 

Helen, 15. 

Hellanicus, 6, 15, 85, xiii, xlii, 
xlili, xlviii-l, li, Ixxi-lxxii, lxxv, 
lxxvi-lxxvii. 

Hellenes, use of the word, 7, 11-12, 
115-116. 

Hellenotamiae, 83. 

Helots, 87, xxvii. 

Heraclea, 30, III. 

Heraclitus, lii, lxx. 

Heralds, 50, 165. 

Hermae, mutilation of the, exii. 

Hermippus, earliest authority for 
connexion of Thucydides with the 
Pisistratidae, xxxv. 

Hermocrates, speech of, Ixv. 

Herodorus of Heraclea, treatment of 
myths in, li. 

Herodotus and Thucydides do not 
belong to different ‘ages,’ xliii; 
date of Herodotus’ History, xli; 
included by Thucydides among 
Aoyoy papa: (prose authors), whom 
he disparages (?), xliv; criticised 
by Thucydides (?), 25, 76; differ- 
ences between them where they 
overlap, 75-76; Herodotus used 
by Thucydides in his account of 
early Greek navies (?), Ixxiii. 

Herodotus and Thucydides, treat- 
ment of myths, 5, 6; Minos, 6; 
Pelasgians, 7; Ionian dress, 13- 
14; Tespective merits of Athens 
and Sparta in Persian War, 65; 
Cylon, 98-99, cp. 133 ; Themisto- 
cles, 104, 134-1353; a place 
where Thucydides resembles 
Herodotus, 96. 

Herodotus, meaning of ‘Italy’ in, 
19; Aeginetan war, 21; duties of 
colonies, 29 ; conduct of the Cor- 
cyraeans, 31, 32; ἐπιβάται at 
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Lade, 50; Mycenae and Tiryns, 
117-118 ; tribute paid by cities in 
ae to the King, 136 ; ἐπὶ Θράκης, 
161, 

Hestiaeans of Euboea, xcv. 

Hippias and Hipparchus, 24, 80, 
157, xxi, 1xxxii-lxxxiii. 

Hippias (the Sophist), 6, lv. 

Hippocrates of Cos, xxvii-xxviii, 
xhii, xliv, xiii-lxiv. 

Hippys of Rhegium, li, Ixxiv-Ixxv. 

Homer and Thucydides, 3, 5, 11, 12-- 
13, 16, 18, 19, 20, 73, xxii. 

Hyperbolus, ostracism of, οχίν- 
cxv; tone of Thucydides about, 
CXXIX-CXXXI, 


Imitations of Thucydides in late 
authors, 117. 

Inscriptions, 32, 49, 125 (Corcyra) ; 
83 (tribute); τοῖ (Persian War) ; 
127-128 (δίκαι ἀπὸ συμβόλων) ; 
136-137 (Peloponnesian Con- 
federacy).. See 1xxxiv—xevi. 

Inscriptions, forgery of, xxviii. 

Tolaus, 55. 

Ion of Chios, 70, lvii-lviii, 1xxi. 

Tonian dress, 13, 116-117. 

Tonians and Dorians, 95. 

Isagoras, 99, 133. 

Islands, conquest of, by Persia, 22. 

Tsocrates, lxviii. 

Italus, Ixxv. 

‘Italy,’ ancient meaning of, 19; 
Antiochus on the settlement of, 
Ixxv-Ixxvi; connexion of Athe- 
nians with, 41. 


Lacedaemonians, festivals of, 61; 
unskilful in sieges, 88; secrecy of 
their executive, cvii; dress, 117, 
lxii; cups, Ixxii. See Sparta, 
Confederacy (Peloponnesian). 

Laches, trial of, civ. 

Lampsacus, Ios-106, 135-136. 

Legends and legendary times, treat- 
ment of by Thucydides, 3-6, 16, 
xxi-xxii; by other early writers, 
li; confusion of legendary and 
historical, 3-6, 95, xxxi. 

Lemnos, 91. 

Leontini, 41, 46, xcvi. 
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Lesbians, the, 23. 

Lesbos, revolt of, difficulties in 
Thucydides’ account, ci-cii. 

Letters in Thucydides, c. 

Literature, early Greek Prose, xli- 
xliii, ]xix—lxx. 

‘ Logographers,’ the so-called, 25, 
xliv ff. 

Lucian, xix. 

Lycurgus (the legislator), 22. 

Lycurgus (the orator), 96, cxvi. 

Lysias, 153, xliii, cxvi. 


Macedonia, 51, 129, 130, Ixxxix, xc, 
xcv. 

Magnesia, 106. 

Maps, ancient, xlv; map of Athe- 
nian Empire, Part I, p. 56; of 
Chalcidice, p. 33; of N.W. Hellas, 
p- 15; of Piraeus, Part II, p. 79. 

Marathon, 65, 124-125, xiii. 

Marcellinus, xix, xxxiii-xxxvii. 

Marea, 88. 

Marines (ἐπιβάται), 18, 50. 

Markets, 54. 

Massilia, 20. 

Megacles, 98, 133. 

Megara, 85; Megarians, the, 57, 
cxi, cxxi; ‘ Megarian decree,’ the, 
40, 106. 

Meilichios, Zeus, 97-98. 

Melissus, liv. 

Melos, xxxii, Ixxxix. 

Messenians, 87, Ixxvii. 

Methone, xcv. 

‘ Middle party,’ the so-called, cxxii- 
CXXV. 

Miletus, 68. 

Miltiades, xxxv, xxxviii. 

Minos, 5. 

Mitylene, 67, 128, xxxi, ci-cii. 

Mnesiphilus, 105. 

Munychia, 79, 80. 

Mycenae, 16, 117-118. 

Myrina, 135. 

Myths. See Legends. 

Myus, 105, 135-136. 


Names, Greek, 47, xxxix. 

Natural phenomena mentioned by 
Thucydides, xxvi; by other early 
writers, li. 
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Naucraries, 98. 

Naupactus, 111. 

Navies, early Greek, 21 ; Athenian 
and Peloponnesian, 107, 108, 109, 
112. 

Nicias, Thucydides’ view of, xxx, 
cxxv-cxxvili ; party of, cxxiii- 
exxiv; Nicias’ letter, c; Peace 
of Nicias, cvi, cxxvii. 

‘ Non-interference,’ 157. 


Oecists, 30. 

Oenobius, proposed the recall of 
Thucydides (?), xl. 

Oenophyta, 89. 

Oligarchy, at Athens, lix-lxxii, cxvii, 
cxix-cxxi; see Four Hundred; 
at Corinth, 35; at Epidamnus, 
34; at Megara, cxi, cxxi. 

Olorus, xxxviii, xxxix. 

Olympia, 97. 

Olynthus, 51, 53, Ixxxvii. 

Omens, 98, xxiii. 

Oracles, 30, 35, 92, 97, xxiii. 

Origen, reference to Thucydides in, 

I. 


Paches, 108, civ. 

Paean, the, 38. 

Pan, 92. 

Pandion, 5. 

Parties at Athens, cxviii-cxxv; party 
politics, how far neglected or not 
by Thucydides, cxi—cxviii. 

Pausanias (the geographer), illustra- 
tions of Thucydides, 15, 103, 116, 
132; on the recall of Thucydides, 
xxxix-xl; confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion, xciv. . 

Pausanias (son of Cleombrotus), 
96, 99-100, Ior ; his letter to the 
King, c. 

Pelasgians, 7, 11, 115-116. 

Peloponnesian War, sufferings in, 
27; causes of, 36-37; general 
character of, 107 ; forecasts of, in 
Thucydides Bk. i, 107-8. 

Pelops, 15, xlviii, Ixxii. 

‘ Pentecontaéty,’ the (period between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars), 84-86. 

Perdiccas, 51, xlv, ciii. 
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Periander, 30. 

Pericles, 107, xxii, lviii, cxx; his 
forecast of the war, 109; funeral 
orations, lix, cxx. 

Perioeci, 87. 

Persians, the, help sought from them 
by Greeks, 71-72; Persian War 
underrated by Thucydides, 27; 
gifts of cities or districts by the 
King, 136, 

Phaeacians, 33, xlix. 

Pherecydes (of Leros), xlii, 1. 

Pherecydes (of Syros), xliv. 

Philistus of Syracuse, lxxxii. 

Phocaeans, 20. 

Phormio, 55, ciii, civ-cv. 

Phrynichus, assassination of, cxvi; 
manner in which Thucydides 
speaks of him, cxix-cxx, cxxx. 

Piracy, 12, 17. 

Piraeus, walls of, 79-80; harbour of, 
81. 

Pisistratidae, xxxv. See Hipparchus, 
Harmodius. 

Pisistratus, 157. 

Pitane, λόχος of, 25. 

Plague, the, xxii, xxviii-xxix, lxv. 

Plataea, 31; fate of, xxxi-xxxii; site 
and siege of, xcvii—xcix. 

Plato, on walled towns, 76; on read- 
ing, lxix; aristocratic feeling of, 
ΟΧΧ, Cxxx; anacolutha in, 152. 

Plutarch, Thucydides’ monument, 
XxXvii-xxxviii ; ancient modes of 
burial, 14; the policy of Themis- 
tocles, 81; the Alcmaeonidae, 133; 
message of Themistocles to the 
King, 134; suicide of Paches, civ; 
Nicias and Cleon, cxxvi. 

Polemo, the antiquarian, xxxviii. 

Politics, ancient and modern, 37, δύ, 
57, 101, 156, cxiii, cxxiii, cxxxl. 

Pollution, ancient feelings about, 


Ροΐαν, 98. 

Potidaea, 31, 51-52, 58; xciv. 

Praxiphanes, story about Thucy- 
dides (?), xxxvi. 

Prisoners, anxiety to recover, 90; 
Athenian, at Syracuse, οἷν; 
Spartan, at Athens, surrender of, 
evi, cxxvii. 


‘Probuli’ (πρόύβουλοι), difference 
between Thucydides and the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία, 1xxxiii, cxxii— 
xxiii. 

Protagoras, lv. 

Prytanes of the Naucrari, 98, 133. 

Prytaneum, 30. 

Prytany, meaning of, in dates, 126, 
Ixxxix. 


Quota-lists, 83. 


Reading in antiquity, lxxviii-Ixxx. 

Revolutions, Greek, xxix-xxx, cii, 
exii-cxiii. 

Rhegium, 41, 46, xcvi. 

Rhetoric, 94, lvi. 

Rhoeteum, xci. 

Rome and Greece, 10, cxxviii. 

Rubble, used in building, 80, 82. 


‘Sacred fire,’ the, 30. 

Sacrificial customs, 30, 98, 120-121. 

Sailors and democracy, 80; sailors 
in Athenian fleet, 109, 112. 

Salamis, number of ships at, 65. 

Samos, revolt of, 36, 91, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix; Athenian democracy at, 
cxx ; authorities for early history 
of, Lxxii—Lxxiii. 

Sardis, 91, xlvii. 

Scapte Hyle, xiv. 

Scholia, on Thucydides, Part I, p.17, 
54, 85; Part 11, p. 15, 17, 18, 23, 
35> 37, 55» 63, 120. 

‘Scytale,’ 100. 

Sea-fight, Greek, 48, 50, 159. 

Seal, royal, 100. 

Selymbria, 67, 128. 

Sepulchral monuments, 78, xciii- 
xciv. 

Sermyle, 55. 

Seuthes, 136. 

Ships, Greek, 20, 21, 36. 

Sicels, the, Ixxiv. 

Sicily, tyrants of, 22, 31; relations 
with Athens and Sparta, 41, 112, 
xevi. 

Slaves, 50. 

Socrates, 157, Ixix. 

Sophists, the, lv, lxv. 

Sophocles, 83. 

Sparta, ruins of, 17; early history 
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of, 6, 7, 22; leadership of, 17, 55; 
oligarchical policy of, 23 ; Spartan 
character, 56, 70, xxii, cvii ; super- 
stition, 97 ; Sparta and the forti- 
fication of Athens, 76, c; Sparta 
and Pausanias, 100, Iol ; preroga- 
tives of Spartan kings, 25; As- 
sembly, 56; peace and war party, 
74. See Ephors, Lacedaemonians, 
Confederacy (Peloponnesian). 

Spartolus, 51, xcv. 

‘Speeches’ in Thucydides, 26, 42, 
107-109, 113, ¢. 

Sphacteria, error in Thucydides’ 
account of, xcvii; surrender of 
prisoners from, cvi, cxxvii. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, 135, lviii- 
lix, lxxiii-Lxxiv. 

Sthenelaidas, 74. 

Strabo, 11, 17, xlv. 

Strepsa, 54. 

Sybota, date of battle at, 32, 36, 52. 

Syracusan expedition, 18, 38, xc, xci, 
ciii, civ, cvi, cvii. 

Syracuse, foundation of, Ixxviii; 
saved by Corinth and Corcyra, 31, 
32. See Antiochus. 


Tacitus 
exxyiii. 

Tanagra, 89, 90, xciv. 

Teians, the, 52. 

Temples, xxv. 

Theagenes of Rhegium, xli. 

‘Thebes, go. 

Themistocles, character of, 78, 103, 
105; policy, 80-81 ; messages to 
the King, 104, 105, 134-1353 
letter to the King, c; honoured 
at Sparta, 65-66 ; fortification of 
the Piraeus, 79-80; trick played 
on the Lacedaemonians, 78, c—ci; 
archonship, 81; date of exile, 86 ; 
difficulty about Persian revenue 
from Greek cities, 105-106, 135- 
136; different stories about him, 
lxxiii-lxxiv ; Thucydides’ interest 
in him, 96, 135. 


Thera, Ixxxix, 


and Thucydides, 110, 


Thessaly, 10, go. 

Thirty Years’ Peace, 36, 45, 57, 69. 

Thrace, mines of, xiv; τὰ ἐπὶ Θράκης, 
161. 

Thucydides’, his descent, xxxvii- 
xxxix; facts of his life, 81, xi-xxi, 
cp. xxv-xl. 

Thucydides, his ideas and interests, 
xxi-xxxii ; indications of personal 
feeling in his History, 96, 157, 
xiv, cxix-cxx ; absence of interest 
in particular subjects, 56, 100, cvi; 
political position of, cxxiv (cxviii- 
cxxxi); dislike of Cleon and 
Hyperbolus, cxxii, cxxv-cxxvii, 
cxxix ff.; relation to ‘ Sophistic’ 
movement, lxv; sympathy with 
ordinary Greek ideas, 29, 86, 
xxiv-xxv; underrates importance 
of Persian War, 27. 

Thucydides, composition of his His- 
tory, 8, xvi-xvili, cvili, cxviii; 
why ‘a possession for ever,’ 27, 
xxii; his general method, cix-cx, 
cxvii-cxviii ; ways of dealing with 
early history, 5-8, 20; power of 
generalizing or describing general 
feelings and situations, 8, cx; 
digressions, 12, 75, 84 ff. (i. 100- 
120), 92; use of authorities, 12-13, 
Ixxi-lxxix; seldom gives different 
accounts, cvili, cxix ; ‘ speeches’ 
in, 26, 42, 107-109, 113, c. 

Thucydides, his great qualities, 8, 
Ixxxiii, cx; his chief defect, cix— 
cx, cp. cxxxi-cxxxii; omission of 
necessary facts, Ixxxix, ciii, cp. 
9°, 91; of names of persons, cxvi ; 
occasionally of motives of actions, 
cvi-cvii ; possible explanations of 
omissions, cvii-cix, cxvii-cxviii; 
improbable statements in, 64, 105- 
106, cp. 135-136, c-cii; errors, 
79-80 (?), 49, ep. xcii-xcili, xcvi- 
xcvii. 

Thucydides, his style, impressive 
passages in Book i, 48, 49, 74, 96, 
cp. cx; anacolutha, 122, 124, 
153 ff.; misleading expressions, 


1 See Table of Contents, Part i. p. ix, and, for differences between Thucydides and 


other authors, see Discrepancies. 
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21-22, 52, cp. xciii; artificial 
expressions, 94, 123, lv. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, xxviii. 

Thurii, 41. 

Timaeus, xxxvi. 

Timoleon, 32. 

Tiryns, 17, 117-118. 

Topography, difficulties of in 
Thucydides, xcvi ff. 

Torone, Ixxxviii. 

Trade, Greek, 43, 92. 

Treaties, recorded in Inscriptions 
and by Thucydides, xciv—xcv; 
in Inscriptions but not in Thu- 
cydides, xcv-xevi. 

Tribute, of the allies, 51, 57, 83, 
Ixxxv-lxxxix ; tribute from Greek 
cities, claimed by the King, ro5- 
106, 135-136; paid to a Thracian 
king, 136. 

Tripod-stand at Constantinople, ror, 

Trojan War, 6, xxii. 

Tyndareus, 15. 

Tyrannies, dates of, 22. 


Ullrich, view about composition 
of Thucydides’ history, xvii. 


Walled cities, feeling against, 76. 

Walls of Athens, 76-77, 79, c-ci; of 
Piraeus, 79, 81. 

Warfare, ancient, cvii. 

Wars, early Greek, 7, 21. 


Xanthus, xlv—xlvi, xlvii-xlviii. 

Xenophanes, li, liii, 1xx. 

Xenophon, illustrations of Thucy- 
dides from; Corcyra, 34; Lace- 
daemonian envoys at Athens, 
64; Zeus Meilichios, 98; royal 
seal, 100; Greek cities at the dis- 
posal of the King, 135 ; περιϊόντι 
τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ, 121; ὄψον, τού; 
σωφρονεῖν, 171; evidence in 
Xenophon about use of books, 
1xix—Ixx. 

[Xenophon] ‘Athenian Constitu- 
tion” See ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ [Xenophon]. 


Zacynthus, 47. 
Zopyrus (father of Megabyzus), 89. 
Zopyrus (writer), xxxvi-xxxvii. 


THE END. 
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